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PREFACE 


T hese three volumes contain Parts IV and V of the thirteen 
pam which are set out in the plan of the book on p. v above. 
The writer hopes to publish the remaining eight parts in one more 
batch of volumes, as he believes that the five parts contained in the 
first six volumes will prove to amount, in aggregate length, to 
rather more than two-ihirds of the whole work. Part V, as now 
published, includes much that, in the first sketch, was left over for 
treatmCTt in Parts VI-VIII; on the other hand, nothing of what 
was originally intended to be treated in the first five pans has been 
omitted ftom the final version of these. 

The index to the volumes now published, like the index to the 
preceding volumes, has been made by the writer's friend and 
college and co-author of tbe Aftrmal Survey of Inumatimal 
Affmrs, Miss V. M. Boulter. While the writer cannot let pass this 
opportunity of expressing his now double gratitude to her on this 
head, it seems hardly necessary this time to draw attention to the 
excellence of her contribution, or to its indispensability to the 
reader, because every reader of volumes i-iii wdl have found out 
these facts for himself, and will know, in advance, on learning that 
the ind« to vols- iv-vi comes from the same expert hand, that, 
once agam, he will have the same admirable guidance in finding his 
way through the labyrinth of tbe text The writer need only point 
out that the greater length of the present batch of volumes has 
made the indwr's task even more difficult—and unfortunately 
also even more laborious—this lime than it was before. Gratitude 
to colleagues and affection for friends are feelings that mount up 
with the years; and a lustrum which in reirospcct seems as long as 
a lifetime has now passed since the previous index was compiled. 

During the same five years Miss Reddio has typed, with the 
same patience and accuracy as always, many thousands more sheets 
of complicated manuscript, not only for the present volumes of this 
work, but also for the heavily laden current volumes of the Survey 
of JnlerTiattonai Affairs', and, in again having her aid throughout, 
both the writer and the printer have been as fortunate as b^ore. 

The writer also wishes to thank another colleague, Miss P. F. 
Beard, for her resourcefulness and good nature in helping him, 
when the present volumes were being sent to press, to settle a 
number of outstanding queries. 

He is also again deeply indebted to other friends of his who have 
found time—or made time—to read parts of these volumes in the 
typescript. And again these kind critics, through the trouble that 
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they have taken for the writer's benefit, have put it in his power to 
dimmish a mimber of weaknesses in his original draft—though 
this, of course, without any one beyond the writer himself being m 
any way reaponiible for the final result For tha invaluable help 
the writer wishes to express hia most sincere gratitude to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond, the Librarian of 
Amplefonh Abbey, Lord Samuel, Professor N. H. Baynes, Dr. 
W. W. Tam, Father H. Thuraion, S.J., Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
Mr G. M. Gathome-Hardy, Mr R. N. Carew Hunt, Dr Edwyn 
Sevan, Professor A. L. Sadler, Sir George Sansom, Mr M, P. 
Charlesworth, Dr. Martin Braun, the writer’s sister, Mias J. M. C. 
T^bee, and other scholara to whom acknowledgementt are made 
in footnotes to the text. 

In addition to these debts to individual scholara the writer i$ 
also once again indebted to several learned inatitutiona. The 
Council of me Royal Institute of International Affairs have con* 
tinued to make, out of a grant which they have been receiving from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for research in the field of incemstional 
arudles, an allocstion for the purpose of releutng the writer’s time 
and energy for writing the present work, and for the iime purpose 
the trustees of the Leverhulme Fellowship Fund have given him 
aid for which he takes this opportunity to express in public s 
gratitude of which the trustees themselves are, be feels sure, long 
since tware. As for bis indebtedness to Chatham House—on the 
staff of which he has by now hsd the honour and happiness of 
serving for more tbsn fifteen years—this would not be fully ac¬ 
counted for even in t complete catalogue of alJ the acts of help and 
kindness that have been done him, during these yean, by the 
Council and hia coUeaguea* He also owes more than he can tell, or 
can repay, to the spiiic of Chatham House itself; for he knows that 
—while he owes his interest in history to his Mother, who died 
while the present volumes were in the press—he could never have 

E reduced this book without also having received s stimulus that is 
y now perhaps familiar to all scholars who have done any work 
under the auspices of this great institution. 

Though the original sketch of Parts IV and V was worked out, 
like that of all the parts that precede and follow, m the summers of 
1927 and 1928, the actual writing of Part iV was not begun before 
the summer of 1933, and the last proofs were sent to press, at a 
moment of public anxiety and private grief, in March 1939. It will 
be seen from tbe dates that the contemporary atmosphere in which 
the present three volumes were product was painfully appropriate 
to ^e themes of 'breakdown' and 'disintegration' which these 
volumes have for their subjects. There were moments when it 
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almost seemed like temping Fate and wasting effort to go on 
writing a book that must bo the work of many years, when a 
catastrophe might overtake the writer’s world within the next few 
weeks or days. At such moments the writer has often fortified his 
will by cailmg to mind the dates of writing of another book with 
which this book is comparable only on the single point of length. 
Saint Augustine did not begin writing Dt Ciatait Dei before the 
sack of Rome by Alaric in a.d . 4 io ; yet he finished the work within 
the next twenty years, and, although, at the moment of his death 
in A.D. 430 in his episcopal sbe of Hippo, a Vandal war^band was 
beleaguering the dty>walU, the book survived to inform the minds 
and inapire the souU of Christians from that day to this, in times 
and places that were far beyond the fifthH:entuiy African Father’s 
mundane horizon. Of course the author of this tale of two cities 
had a supra>mundane range of vision in comparison with which no 
appreciable difference is made by a few thousand terrestrial miles 
or years more or less; and a glimpse of this vision is the boon for 
which the present writer is the moat deeply grateful to the writer 
of De Civitate Dei. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

LOHDON 
3 IS/ March, 1939 
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IV 

THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

A THE PROBLEM OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

T he problem of the breakdowns of civilizations is more ob> 
vious chan the problem of their growths. Indeed, it is almost 
as obvious as the problem of their geneses. The geneses of civiliza¬ 
tions call for explanation in view of the mere to that this spedes 
of societies has come into existence and that we are able to eouroer- 
ate twenty-six representatives of the epeciec (counting iti the five 
arrested civilizadons)^ that have come to birth up to date, as 
against four civilizations that have been abortive,* We may now go 
on to observe that while only four civilizations, to our knowledge, 
have miscarried, as against twenty-six that have been bom alive, 
no less than sixteen out of these twenty-six are by now dead and 
buried. 

These sixteen dead civilizations include all the six representa¬ 
tives of the ^unrelated’ class;* the Egypaac, the Andean, the Sinic, 
the Minoan, the Sumeric, and the Mayan dvilizadons. Of the 
fifteen ‘related’ civilizations, six—namely the Indie, the Hittite, 
the Syriac, the Hellenic, the Babylonic, and the Mexic->are now 
dead likewise; and two more of them—the Arabic and the Vucatec 
—have been swallowed alive by sister civilizations: the Arabic by 
the Ironic Civilization,^ and the Yucatec by the Mexjc.* Of the five 
arrested dvilizadons, two—the Spartan and the Ottoman—are 
also now extinct, We are thus left with no more than ten civiliza¬ 
tions out of twenty-dx (including three arrested civilizations out of 
five) chat are actudly alive to-day. These ten are our own Western 
Society, the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the Near 
East, the oSshoot of Or^odox Christendom in Russia, the Islamic 
Society, the Hindu Society, the main body of the Far Eastern 
Sode^ in Chins, and the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society In 
Japan, together with the three arrested dvilizauons of the Poly- 

> Per tbfl emsied FohMeieaiEekuoo^ Nomtdic, Ottaawi. aed Spartan dvCIiMuwM 
a«e Pan Zll. A. in voL ui, above. 

* Pec the abortive Far Weatem ^nadan. SenndloAviao, Fv EaaterD Cbriatian, and 
Syciae cMiaatiena aea IJ. D (vu). vol. ii, pp. above. 

> For the distiacdon barweec ^relatM and ‘unielatad’ dvillaationa are (. C (ii). 
v< 4 . t, m. ta9-so, above. In tbe lame ebaprer i>tate ia a cataleaue of ^ avilBUions 
of been cUaaea (bu have been jdentifiad by an empTical inquir le (. C (0 W), vol. I, 
pp.S9-to9,_^Te. 

< M 1 . C (i> (M, vol. i, pp, with I. C (i) (I). Aaaax I, above. 

* See C g> (t), vol. i, pp. above. 


3 THE PROBLEM OFTHE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
ncsiaDs and the Esquimaux and the Nomads, If we look more 
closely at these ten survivors, we observe that the Polynesian and 
the Nomadic civiUaationa are now in their last agonies, and that 
seven out of the eight others are aJh in different degrees, under 
threat of either annihilation or assimilation by our own Civiliza¬ 
tion of the West. Moreover, no less than six out of these seven 
d^diization8 whose existence is now threatened (that is, all except 
the Eskimo Civilization, whose growth was arrested in infancy), 
bear marks of having already broken down and gone into disinte¬ 
gration. 

One of the most conspicuous of the marks of disintegration, 
which we have already noticed in this Study at an earlier point,' is 
a phenomenon of the last stage but one in a decline and when 
a disincegratxz^ civilization purchases a reprieve by submitting to a 
forcible politic unification within the framework of a ‘universal 
state’. For a Western student of history the classical example of 
a universal state in this spedal sense of the term is the Roman 
Empire, into which the Hellenic Society was forcibly gathered up 
in ^e penultimate chapter of its history, immediatdy before the 
interregnum in which the Hellenic Sod^ passed out of existence 
and our own Western Society came to birth. With this due in our 
hands, we have succeeded, at the cutset of this Study, in identify • 
ing a number of other now extinct civilizations by working back¬ 
wards from their respective universal states, whose memories still 
stand out as conspicuous features in our mental landscape of the 
Past* We did not employ the same clue for dealing with any of the 
living civilizations, because we were able to identify these at once 
by a direct observation of their existence in the world of to-day, 
We have noticed incidentally, however, that one of these still living 
civilizations, namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom, has 
already been tbrou^ a universal state In the shape of the Ottoman 
Empire.’ We have also noticed that the offshoot of Orthodox 
Chi^tendom in Russia entered into a universal state towards the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era 
after the political unlffcation, In A.D. 1478, of Muscovy and Nov¬ 
gorod, which were the two principal parochial states in the Russian 
Orthodox Christian World of the time.* We may now observe that 
at least three more of the ci\tilizatioDS in question have bad their 
universal states likewise: the Hindu Civilization in the shape of 
the Timurid Mughal Empire and its successor the British Raj; the 


> Se« !, C (d), vol. i. pp, ss-s. tbove. 

‘ S<« I. C (i) (S), paaim, 10 Tol. >, pp, Ss-tsp, sbo*«. 

• See Ptrt ill. A, 9^. ui, pp. ib^. 

* See I, C 0 ) (A), Aaa«x 1 , j, ^ 374; II. D (v), voi. u, p. > 7 $; tad III. C (f) (aX 
Tol. UI, p. < 45 . eb«re. 
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auin body of the Far Eastern CivilizatioQ in the shape of the 
Mongol Empire and in the reeuscitatioQ of the Mongol Empire— 
sn a less colossal but also less ephemeral form—at the hands of the 
Manchus; and the Japanese o^oot of the Far Eastern Civilira- 
tioo ID the shape of the Tokugawa Shoguoate. And when we pass 
to the Islamic Civilization, we may perhaps diacem at least an 
‘ideological’ premonition of a universal state, here too, in the shape 
of the PaA'lsIamic Movement 

If we accept this phenomenoti of a universal state as a token of 
decline, we shall conclude that all the six ooa*Western civiliza- 
tiociB that are alive to-day (leaving the arrested civilizatioa of the 
Esquimaux out of account) had broken down internally before 
they were broken in upon by the impact of our Western Civiliza¬ 
tion from outside. At a later stage of this Study,' when we come to 
investigate the contacts of civilizations with one another, we shall 
find reason for believing that we have stumbled here upon an ex¬ 
ample of a general ‘law*; and that, whenever we see one dnlization 
intruding upon another succeaafiilly, we may infer that the dvUiza- 
don which IS suEering the intrusion has already broken down and 
is no longer in its growth. For our present purpose we have 
merely to take note of the fact that, among the avilizations which 
are alive at the present day, every one, apparently, has already 
broken down and is now in process of d^integration, with the 
possible exception of our ovm. 

And what of our Western Gvilizadon^ In contrast to all its 
living contemporaries, the Western Civilization has manifestly not 
yet reached its universal state; and, to outward appearance at 
(east, it is not yet within sight of that historical landmark. The 
paroxysm of Nationalism by which the Western World was belog 
racked in tbe year 193S rather suggested—unless, perhaps, this 
frenzy was s last desperate bout of kicking against tbe prick^tbat 
the political unification of our Western World might have to be 
bou^t at a heavy price, and that our parochial national states might 
have to pass through further bouts of internecine fratricidal war¬ 
fare before they would either bring themselves to enter into an effec¬ 
tive social contract or else submit to the terrible alternative of being 
unified by fbree.^ Yet a universal state is not the first stage in the 
disintegration of a civilization, any more than it is the last. While it 
is followed by an interregnum, 4 universal state is preceded, as we 
have seen,' by a ‘Time of Troubles' that seems usually to occupy 
several centuries; and if we in our generation were to percrut our¬ 
selves to judge by the purely subjective criterion of our own feehag 

• Id Part DC b«loir. » 8«e V, C (ii) ( 1 ). vel. ▼<, rp. Sl^i> balew. 

< Id I. C (t) (d), vd|. 1, p. 53, above. 
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about our own age, the beat judgea among us would probably 
declare unanimously that our Time of Troubles’ has undoubtedly 
deaceruled upon us in our Western World of to-day—tos/o slot 
praeditd 

Nor would this subjective judgement be entirely without the 
support of objective evidence. For, on an empirical test, we have 
found strong grounds for believing that one of the syn^toms of 
social disint^ration is a geographical expansion on m grand 
scale;* and we have already askM ourselves, in this connexion, 
whether the latter-day expansion of our own Western Civilization 
over the face of the Earth may not be, perhaps, an intimation of 
mortality. In our gener«tion, no doubt, we must be content to 
leave this question unanswered.^ Yet, if there is happily still no 
proof that our Western Civilization has already broken down and 
gone into decline, *we are equally without assurance that our year 
is still in the spring. 

Meanwhile, we children of the West are in the posture of the 
Andeot Manner after Life-in-Death had won him for her own 
while Death had gained dominion over his ehipmates. 

The raaoy men, so beautifjJl 
And they ah dead did lie: 

And a thoueaod thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

As we cast our eyes around a world in which the majority of the 
dvillzadona known to ua are already dead, while the rest of the 
survivora are all either in decline or m extremis, and as we remind 
ourselves that we have not any means of divining what our own 
society's expectation of life may be, we may be Inclined to read 
into the panorama of history tbe same grim motif that the poet 
divined in the stones of Westminster Abbey. 

Mortality, behold and fearl 
What a change of flesh is here) 

In truth, the problem of the breakdowns of civilizations stares 
us in the face. 


Hand igitur let! prseelusa est lanua caelo 
nee soh temeque neque sltis aequoris undis, 
sed patet immane et vasto respectat hiatu.^ 


< LuAniiu*: Dt ftmem NbAra. Bdek V, I. 199. 
> ^ 1 (I. C 6 ) 1, itl, pp. j }9^4, i^en. 


> Sc* ]. B Ovll vo). i. *^wt*tod V. C (iQ (5), voJ. ri, op. ijw. b«W 

• M V, U. {Tfht pimge biA So quoua 
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B. THE NATURE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


H aving recognized that the breakdowns of d\^izatioQs pre¬ 
sent a problem, and having set ourselvea to search for a solu¬ 
tion, we shall be wise to make certain that we are agreed upon the 
nature of the phenomenon with which we are concerned, before 
we attempt to investigate its cause. 

As it happens, we have defined the nature of the breakdowns of 
dvjlizations already. These breakdowns are failures in an auda- 
dous attempt to ascend from the level of a Primitive Humanity, 
living the life of a social animal, to the height of some superhuman 
kind of being In a Communion of Saints; and we have described 
the casualties of this great enterprise in various similes. We have 
compared them to the drivers of motor-cars whose cars badtslide 
before they have succeeded in passing out through the ent from a 
one-way street;* and we have compared them to climbers who fall 
to theli death, or to an ignominious state of life-in-death, upon the 
ledge from which they have last started, before they succeed in 
completing the *picch’ and reaching a new resting-place on the 
ledge above.2 

We have also described the nature of these breakdowns in non¬ 
material terms as a loss of creative power in the souls of the crea¬ 
tive individuals, or the creative minorides, who have been the 
leaders of any given civiliaadon at any given stage in the history of 
its growth ;3 and we have seen that this failure of vitality on the 
leaders’ side divests them of their magic power to influence aod 
attract the uncreative masses. Wliere there is no crcadoo, there is 
also no mimesis. The piper who has lost his cunning can no longer 
conjure the feet of the multitude into a dance; and if, in rage and 
panic, he now attempts to turn himself into a drill-sergeant or s 
slave-driver, and to coerce by physical force a people whom he feels 
chat he can no looger lead by bis old magnedc charm, then, all the 
rnore surely and more swiftly, be defeats his own iotentlon; for the 
followers who had merely flagged and fallen behind as the heavenly 
music died away will be stung by a touch of the whip into active 
rebellion. 

We have seen, in fact,* tbat when, in the history of any society, a 
Creative Minority degenerates into amere Dominsni M inority wfuch 

* S«« 1 . C (iiO (A. ii PP> *76-7, above, 

• $e* Pan tl. B, vol, i, ff. above. 

> $«« I. C 0) (aJ, voI. i, pe. iiM Part n. A. v«|, j, pp, << 7 - 0 , above. 

* Ibid. See furdw IV. C {lil) (fi), iB tfae pK*eoi volume, pp. 119 ^ 3 . and V. C (i) U)* 
(f). pewm, ID vol. V , pp. 3 j- 33 ?, Mlow- 
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attempts to retaio by force a position which it 2iaa ceased to merit, 
fatal change in the character of the ruling element provokes, 
on the other aide, the secession of a Proletariat which no longer 
spontaneously admires, or h^ely imitates, the ruling element, and 
which revolts against being reduced to the status of an unwilling 
'under^dog*. We have also seen that this Proletariat, when it asserts 
itself, is <£vided from the outset into two distinct parts. There 
is an 'Internal Proletariat’, prostrate yet recalcitrant, under the 
Dominant Minority’s heel within the disintegrating society's bor* 
ders, and an 'External Proletariat’ of ba(t>arians beyond the pale 
who now tnolently resist incorporation. And thus the breakdown 
of a dviliaation gives rise to a dass^war within the body social of a 
sodety which was neither divided against itself by hard-and-fast 
divisions nor sundered from its neighbours by unbridgeable gulfs 
so long as it was In growth. 

On this showing, the nature of the breakdowns of civilizations 
can be summed up in three points: a failure of creative power in 
the minority, an answering withdrawal of mimesis on the part of 
the majority, and a consequent loss of social unity in the society as 
a whole. With this picture of the nature of these breakdowns in 
our minds, we may now proceed to inquire into tbeir cause. 



C. THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 
r. SAEVANECESSITAS? 

O NE of Hit percfiiual inAimities of human beings is (o ascribe 
their own failure to the operation of forces which are entirely 
beyond their control and immeasurably wider in range than the 
compass of human action. Tbb mental manteuvre, whi^ promises 
to convert an importunate sense of humiliation Into a new aasur* 
ance of self-importance^by setting the great engine of the Uni* 
verse in motion in order to break one human career—is among the 
most insidious of 'the Consolations of Philosophy’. It is particu¬ 
larly attractive to sensitive minds in periods of dedine and MI; and 
in the decline and fall of the Hellenic Cinlizatioa it was a common¬ 
place of different schools of philosophers to erolaio the social decay 
which thev deplored but could not arrest as ue loddental and in¬ 
evitable effect of an all-pervasive onset of ^cosmic senescence'. 

This was the philosophy of an Epicurean poet in the last genera¬ 
tion of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ before the Hellenic Society 
obtained the temporaiy reprieve of the Pax Augtatai 

Sic jgitur magni quo^ue dreum moeeb mundl 
expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas, 
iamque adeo £rac(a est aetas. effmque tellus 
vU aoimalia parva creat quae cuncca creavit 
saecla deditque ietanim Ingentia corpora partu. 
baud, ut opioor. eoim moi^a saecla superoe 
auiea de c^o demult funb in arva 
nec mare nee fluctus pUngentes sa):a cresrunt. 
sed genuit tellus eadm quae nunc alit ex se. 
praeterea nltidas frugea vmetaque laeta 
sponte sua primum morralibus ipsa creavit, 
ipsa dedit dulces fetus et pahula beta; 
quae nunc vix nostro grandescuot aucta labore, 
conterimusque boves et vires agricolanun, 
conHdenus ferrum rix arris suppedltati: 
usque adeo parcunt fetus augeotque laborem. 
iamoue caput quassans grandia susplrat siacor 
crebrius, incassum maouum ceddisse bbores. 
et cum tempota temporibus praesentia confert 
praeteritis, budat fortunas ssepe parentis 
et erepat, antiquum genus ut pietsite repletum 
perfa^ angustis tolerarit hnibus aevuxn, 
cum minor esset agri muHo modus ante virkim. 
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Cnitid: item vetulae vitia Mtor atque vieae 
temporis lucueat momec caeluioque £atigst 
dec tenet onuiia paulatim tabescere et iie 
ad capulura apabo aetatis defessa vetusto.' 

The theme recura in a work of coDtroversy which was wriiCen by 
ooe of the Fathers of the Western Christian Church some three 
hundred years later, under the impression of the stricken Hellenic 
Society*s next relapse into a time of tribulation which had found 
Thascius Cyprianus a pagan scholar and which saw him become a 
Christian iDanyi before the crisis passed 
^ou ought to be aware that the age is now senile {temdssf iam saecu- 
km). It has not now the stamina that used to make it upstanding, nor 
the vigour and robustness that used to make it strong. This truth is 
prodaiined, even if we keep science ...» by the World itself, which 
tesri£es to its own decline by giving manifold concrete evidences of the 
process of decay. Tbeie is a diminution in the winter rains that give 
nourishment to the seeds in the earth, and In the summer heats that 
ripen the harvests. The springs have less freshness and the autumns 
leas fecundity. The mountains, disembowelled and worn out, yield a 
lower output of marble; the mines, exhausted, Aimish a smaller stock 
of the precious metals: the veins are Impoverished, and tlw shrink 
daily. There is a decrease and deficiency of farmers in the Aelds, of 
sailors on the sea, of soldiers In the barracks, of honesty In the market^ 
place, of justice in court, of concord in friendship, of skill in technique, 
of strictness in morals. When a thing is growing old, do you suppose 
that it can still retain, unimpaired, the exuberance of Its fresh and lusty 
youth? Anything that is near its end and Is verging towards its decline 
and fall is fc^und to dwindle. The Sun, for instance, radiates his beams 
with a less brilliant and less fiery splendour when he is setting, and the 
Moon ^ows thin, with her horns all eaten sway, when she Is on the 
wane. The tree which was once so green and so luxuriant turns sterile 
later on, as its branches wither up. and grows ugly with old age; and old 
age likewise scops (he flow of the spring, until bounteous outpouring 
m its welling sources dwindles into a b^ trickle. Is the sentence 
that has been passed umxi the World; this Is the law of God: chat what 
has been bom must dje, and what has grown up must grow old, and 
what has been strong must lose Its strength, and what has been great 
must be dlmiriished; and that this loss of strength and loss of stature 
must end, at last. In annihilation.*^ 

' Boek 11, (ulfia.,)!. tt 4 ^$ and 1:50-74. 

* The terrieu sedit rekp«e which iwcpt twy tb« Augiuia in the third century 

«f the Chrmin Ert nuy 1^ evd to here bepao («r ee leese to beve become daringly 
nuaifeet) with tbe noroer ef Ales0i>d«r Sevenu, et Um inuijitiefl «f Mausun, in 
A.h, aas. •Ad M hcvf hwo wnnowed {oc perhape nther to have bM hidden under « 
vein erter Diodctka hed ecruck do«n Arriuj Aper in a.d, sSe. Cypriaa wm ccoverwd 
M Qtnst^tr is twelfth year of thu dnu df tribidadoe <i.e, in A.n. i^}\ he wrote 
the mot /« io the eisbreesth year {i.e. in A.e. eja); end h« euiier^ mmyt* 

docn in (he twenry'fovnh yeer (j.e. ie A.O. S5S). 

* Thudtf* Ceediha Cypnimu Ad chip. 3. Cf. Siint Auruirine; 

Sense Imi. chip, i (iptepei of rala eili, 5), 
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This unpUcadon of death, as the mevitsble consummation of an 
unmistakable senescence, was the argument in the mind of Lucre* 
tiu6 when he wrote the lines above quoted as the tail-piece to a 
canto which is devoted to a demonstration that the Universe is 
doomed to destrucdon; and in another passage the pagan poet 
pronounces his Epicurean sentence upon the World in almost 
Christian tones of mingled horror and exultation: 

Principio maria ac terras caelumque tuere; 
quorum naturam triplicem, iria corpora, Memmi, 
tris species tarn dlssumles, tria talia tena, 
una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
sustentata ruet moles et macbina irmndi.* 

This cosmic sentence of death is not unfamiliar to us, since we 
ace accustomed to hearing it pronounced by our own physical 
scientists In our own generation when they talk of ^matter’ being 
transformed into 'radiation': 

'The capacicy of Space for radiation is practically inhntce when judged 
by any amount of radiation which can ever be poured into it. It ibilovvs 
that the transformation of matter into radiatioo ia a "ooe'Way" or, as it 
is technically called, an '‘irreversible" process. Matter can ^ange into 
radiation, but under present conditions radiation can never change back 
into matter. Ultimately a time must come when every atom is 
enable of dissolving into radiation will have done so. The Uoiverae 
is like a clock which la runmng down: a clock which, so far as Science 
knows, no one ever winds up, which cannot wind itself up, and so must 
stop in time. ... [A state in which] there [will] be neither sunlight nor 
starlight but only a cool glow of radiation uniformly diffused uiiough 
Space ... is indeed, so fax as present-day Science can see, the final end 
towards which all creatbn moves, sod at which i( must, at long last, 
arrive.’* 

For the latter-day Westerner, who has deliberately reinvested 
his treasure in This World after takiog the most up-to-date pro- 
feasional advice, this sentence upon the Material Cosmos bears with 
it none of that promise of spiritual liberation—through the ex- 
tiLCtion of our consdousness or else through its ctherwliaadon— 
which it bore for a Lucretius and a Cyprian. And if we were 
bidden to believe, as well, that the destiny of our Western Civilisa¬ 
tion is bound up with the destiny of our Physical Universe, and 
that the symptoms of social breakdown, which in our day we seem 
to see on every side, ate signs that the final cosmic catastrophe is 
now upon us, then our neenpagan spirita would be damped indeedl 

• Re’v** WsewTB, Bo6k V, U. 9 a-e, _ 

» )um. Sir J»m«t vr tht WtAv Atpuu of Cometm (Londofl :««► *««** 
pp. and $ 4 . 
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As it happens, however, our Western cosmologists part company 
from their HeUeiuc corifrires at this point; for they present us wth 
a Time-chart in which human history and cosmic history are 
plotted on such utterly dl^ent scales that, fron\ the practical 
standpoint, they can be regarded as being quite out of relation with 
one another. 

‘Taking a veiy gloomy view of the future of the Human Race, let us 
suppose that it can oc^y expect to survive for two thousand million 
years longer, a period about equal to the past age of the Earth. Then, 
regarded as a ^ing destined to live for thre&^core years and ten, 
Humanity, although it has been bom io a bouse seveo^ years old, is 
itself only three days old. . .. Utterly inexperienced beings, we are 
standing at the first flush of the dawn of GviIi2atioa. ... In time, the 
glory of the moming must fade into the light of common day; snd this, 
in some far distant age, will give place to evening twilight, presaging 
the final eternal night. But we children of the dawn need give but little 
thought to the far-off sunset.'* 

Indeed, if the expectatinn*of-life of the Genur Homo is (as Sir 
James Jeans here computes) something in the order of E517 times 
the length of its actual life up to date, the expectation*of-Ufe of the 
spedcs of human societies called dviUzatlons dwarfs the actual 
span of the existence of this apedes hitherto by a vastly greater 
meastire. At an earlier point in this Study* we have satisfied our¬ 
selves that if we accept our cosmologists* time-chart, and if we 
make the unveriiiable but not intrinsically uoieasonable assump¬ 
tion that the average Hfe-span of the twenty-one known civiliza¬ 
tions which have come to birth and have proceeded to grow gives 
the general average for all future as well as for all past representa¬ 
tives of the species, then, 'on a conservative estimate^ there is time 
ahead of tis for at least x.yi^ ,000,000 dvilizadona to come Into 
existence and to pass away.^ On tbia showing, it is obvious that no 
light whatever can be tl^wn upon the problem of the historic 
breakdowns of dtdlizations by the alleged inevitability 0/ an ulti¬ 
mate breakdown of the Physical Universe. 

Accordingly, our latter-day Western advocates of a predesdna- 
rian or deterministic explanation of the breakdowns of civilizations 
do not attempt to liiilf ^e destinies of these human institutions up 
with the ultimate destiny of the Physical Universe as a whole. 
They appeal, instead, to a law of senescence and death with a 
shorter wave-length, for which they claim jurisdictioa over the 
whole Kingdom of Life on this planet. Here are the terms in 

* Xevt*. flp. eit.. M. la-13 9)-4. 

* M ]. C (iiil if). AAna, vel. i. pp. 462-4, above. 

* Tbii a «a tfaceoopuwiosthattheHumaoIiaceliaaBtlcwtseo.eeoraillioBTean 
«C eusteoca iiOl to look fonvird to. 
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which, OQ this ground, the death-sentence is demanded by our 
most celebrated post-war exponent of a philosophy of history: 

'Every clvUizatlon ritu/fvr) passes through the same succession of 
ages as an individuaJ human being. Every one of them has ita child- 
hcx>d, ita youth, hs manhood and its old age. A young, timid, anxious 
sou] reveajs itself in the early dawn of Romanesque and Gothic. . . . 
One feeb here the brea^ of the breeaes of spring. ... Childhood pro¬ 
claims icself likewise, and this in kindred accents, b the early Homeric 
Doric.... The nearer a civilisation approaches to the midday senith of 
its existence, the greater become the raanlbess, the aeverity, the dis- 
ciplbe and the self-fuliilinent of its self-expression {Fo rmtu s p raJid), 
which la now at last a^ured; and there b a carreapondbg bcrease of 
certabty in its feeling of its own strength, and bcrease of clarity b ita 
features. (In the arctic age, ail this is still blurred and conAised and 
teotative-'-etill inspired by childish longbg and at the same time by 
childish fear.) ... Kow, in the full consciousness of a mafure formative 
power,... every detail of expression gives evidence of a fastidbusness, 
a precisbn, a sexkse of proportion and an amazbg facility and natural¬ 
ness. This age b all shot through with flashy of a dataling per¬ 
fection. ... i)ater still, wc encounter a tenderness, a brittleness thk is 
near to breaking-point, a painful sweetness like the feel of the last 
October days, in the Cnldiw Aphrodite and b the Caryatid-ponieo of 
the Erecbt£eam, b the arabesques of Saracenic horse-shoe arches, b 
the Schloss at Dresden, and in Che work of Watteau and Mozart. Last 
of all, in the time of old age ..., the soul’s fire goo out The society b 
ebbbg strength ventures just once again, and this time with only par^ 
success, to attempt a great act of creation b the shape of the Classicism 
which is characteristic of every expiring crrilisadon; and then, b a 
Romantic Movement, the soul casta back ita thoughts once more, 
sorrowfully, to its childhood. Fbally the soul turns weary, listless and 
cold; ^ loses the appetite for exbtence: and all her longing is to leave 
the li^t b whi^ she has lived for a thousand years and to sink back 
mto w darkness of primitive mysticism, bto the womb, bto the gnve.'^ 

In this passage we may acknowledge a fine appreciation of the 
successive changes in fithos that can be observed in the course of 
the hiscorics of certain civilizations which, at some pobt in their 
growth, have in fact had the misfortune to break down and to lapse 
into a decline. But Herr Spengleris here demanding from us much 
more than a recognition of empirically verifiable facts. He is ask¬ 
ing US to bduce from this handful of facts a universal and in¬ 
exorable law; and, wth (no doubt, unconscious) jugglery, Iw is 
attempting to mask the inadequacy of the evidential basis on which 
his tremendous induction has to stand, behind the simile in which 


' SMeaI«r. 0.: Vwterfong An Ah«»AIar>du, vsl. 
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he likens the career of a civilizatioii to the life^hUto^ of a human 
being or other living organism. As an effective artifice of literal^ 
expression, this simile might have been allowed to pass; but, when 
we detect its author In the act of misusing it for the purpose of 
glozing over a weakness in his chain of atgument, we are bound to 
point out that this simile has no basis in 
At an earlier stage in this Study' we have noted that societies are 
not, in fact. Living organisms in any sense; and we may be sure 
that our apparent glimpses of a living and breathing Leviathan will 
always resolve themselves, under cold scrutiny, into the prosaically 
inanimate realities of a bunch of gasometers or a pall of smoke on 
the horiaon. In subjective terms, societies are the intelli^ble fields 
of historical study.^ In objective terms, they are the common 
ground between the respective fields of activity of a number of in¬ 
dividual human beings^ who are themselves living organisms but 
who cannot conjure up a giant in their own image out of the inter¬ 
section of their own shadows and then breathe into this unsub¬ 
stantial body tbe breath of their own life. The Individual energies 
of all the human beings who constitute the so-called 'members’ 
of a society are the vital forces whose operation works out the 
history of that society, including its Time-span. And who can 
decree or forecast what tbe characters and the interactions of all 
these actors are to be, or how many of them are to appear upon 
this particular stage from first to last? To declare dt^matic^Iy 
that every society has a predestined Time-span is as foolish as it 
would be to declare that every play that is written and produced is 
bound to consist of just so many sets, or thst every film thst is 
photographed and thrown upon the screen is bound to measure 
just so many yards or metres. 

Nor does our historical determlnisc strengthen his case when 
he abandons the simile of an individual organism for the simile of 
a species of organisms or a genus: 

*The hahiius of any group of organisms includes, among other things, 
a definite lifespan and a definite CoT^ofdevelopment; and no morpho¬ 
logy of history can dispense with these con<^ts. The musi^ time of 
Hellenic life was difierent from that of Egyptiac or Arabic life. One may 
lentimately speak of the Graeco-Roman andante and of the Fustian* 
allegro tm hrlc. The concept of the life-span of a human being, an 
eagle, a tortoise, an oak or a palm Is bound up with a definite numerical 
value which Is <^uite independent of all the accidenisl elementa in the 
fate of the individual. In tbe life of all human beings a decade of yean 
is a Time-section of approximately equal significance, and the meta¬ 
morphosis of insects is in some oases bound up ^th a particular number 

' §«« Itl. C 0 ( 4 ), ««|. lii. pp. aig-si, tbove. > S«« Pin I. B, in voL l above. 

* S«* HI. C (u) (a), vol. uj, pp. 233-4$, ebore. « i.e. Wwtero.— A J.T. 
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o£ dsys which is accurjitdy known in advaace. The Romaos (ie£n«d 
cheir concepa of pumtia, adukscntia, tuognius, virilitai, sentctus with 
an absolutdy mathematical exactiCude. The Biology of ^e future vill 
undoubtedly find the point of depajtuxe for an entirely nev fonnulicion 
of Its problems in the conoeptof the pf«>ordained life-span of the genera 
and species.... The span of a generation—whscerer creature may be in 
quescioo—is a numerical value of almost mTstical significance. And 
these relations are also valid for all' civiliasticoa—and uis in a way that 
has never before been dreamt of. Every civilization, everr archaic age, 
every rise and every downfoll, and every inevitable phase of Mcb of the se 
movements, has a definite Time-span which is ^ways the and 
which always recurs with symbohe entasis. Wbat is the significance 
of the ^-year period in the rby^ of political, intellectual and aniatic 
life which is prevalent in all dviliaations? (The basis of this particular 
period is the spiritual relation between the grandfather and the grand¬ 
child.^ What is the significance of the three-hundred-year periods of 
Gothic. Baroque, Doric, Ionic, of the great nuuhematieal systenv. of 
Attic sculpture, of mosaic, of counterpoint, and of Galileo*s system 
of mechanics ? What is the significance of the millennium which is the 
ideal life-span of all civilizations, considered in proportion to the in¬ 
dividual human beirig*s “three-score yean and tea"?'^ 

The conclusive answer to these questlonmgs Is that a socle^ is 
not a species or a genus,^ any more than it la an organism. It is 
itself an individual representative of some species of the genus 
*$ocietiea’, and the individual human beings who are the 'members' 
of a society are representatives of a spedes or a genus likewise. But 
the genus of which we human beings are the individuals is neither 
the Western Sode^ (or the Hellenic Society or any ocher society) 
in particular nor the genus of societies in general, but the Genus 
Homo ; and thw simple truth absolves us foom any obligation to 
examine here Herr Spengler’s dogma that genera and species have 
pre-ordained life-spans on the analogy of the individual organisms 
in which the biological genera and spedca are represented. 

Let us assume, for the moment, without pr^udice, chat the 
Genus Homo has a mandate of limited duration for reproducing 
itself on the face of this planet, and that it cannot look forward to 

• lo wonl 'all' tbe vatchful readu wiU obaem t auddab alKntlon la die nuor 

E e Htff Spanslar't tfaumeot. Tb 'aroup of ornotuitf' y'idi vhi< Herr 

<r a«ta out to d««I«t the b^nnlos of tfais pUMSe 1 $ a A>ik eivtUiation—Helk&ie, 
K, or Aiabic — in wtiieh (he Ofseamw eea pfeeumebty ue hunac beijiw who ue 
‘eMmbm’ of the dMliaauoB. Pron tbe preeeot point oowirdi. hewevei. the group 
becomee cbe er*^! 'dviliutiooi* «f ibe |fflve 'MCaetiea', aad tb« efgaaitsa b«oaa 
the •evernl oviljjeueof in erhieb the epeeei ii fepfeeeated. Thia dieagc of p^vaSev 
he implicated (be ^iloeopbei io en uoreeoKed ceotndietiea. At the bcgifiojcff e( the 
peeeige be will u» that 'the mueicel tame’ «f each dviliaaiien m unique; et tbe cleea be 
t(lb ue (bat tbe rhydm. u *ell e* (be Tim^ipen, ef ell emliatwaa »• unifenn.—A.J.T, 

* Spender. 0.: Dtt t^aWr/ang drj AWidiJtdti, veL i (MaMeb 1 9ee, Beekpp. ijt-S. 
t For Herr Spengtcr'i own ioeoDsiteacy in regard t» (Me premiM of Iw araument 
M« the leat foetoote but one. 
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wiDiimng in being as a matter of course until the pn^ess of cos¬ 
mic radiation eventually makes the Material Univerae loo chilly a 
place for human life to continue here. Even on this assumption, 
a brief consideration of the actual historical duration of biological 
genera and spedcs on the aurface of this planet up to date showa 
at once that it is just as imposdble to link up the breakdo^ and 
disintegration of any g?ven civilization with this hypothetic «- 
piry of the mandate of the G^ma Homo as it is to link it up with the 
dissolution of the Material Universe into radiation. The Genus 
Homo is supposed to have been in existence, in a recognizably 
human form, for some 300,000 years already, as against the 6,000 
years or leas that have elapsed aince the ™ emergence, of the 
species of societies called civilmdoos.' What warrant is thwe for 
assuming that the mandate of this genus (if it is really subject to 
any mandate) is not good for another 300,000 years at least? And, 
to come to gripa again with our imm^ate problem of the break- 
downa of dvifizaiions, what ground is there for suggestir^ t^t 
these breakdowns are accompanied by any symptoms of physical 
or psychic degeneration in the individual human beu^ who happen 
to be the living 'members* of the particular sodety in ques^n at 
the moment when the breakdown occurs? Were the Athenians of 
the generation of Socrates and Euripides and Thucydides and 
Pheidias and Pericles, who were overtaken by the catastrophe of 
431 B.C., intrinsically poorer creatures, in either soul or body, than 
the generation of the Mapa$ofvoi*axeuy who shone in retrospect 
in the illusively intensified light of an age which appeared more 
glorious than it had been in truth by contrast with the tragedy of 
the age which followed ? 

An explanation of the breakdowns of civilizations In terms of a 
suppos^sdence of eugenics does, perhaps, appear to be suggested 
by Plato in a famous passage of The H^ublio: 

'A sode^ with the ideal constitution Is not easily thrown out of 
equilibrium; but, after all, everything chat has a genesis is foredoomed 
to eventual disintegration, and even ideal constitution will not endure 
In perpetuity but will break down in die end. The breakdown is con¬ 
nected vfitk the periodic rhythm (with a short wave-length for short¬ 
lived creatures and a long wave-length for those at the other end of the 
scale) whic^ is the rhythm of Life in the Animal as weU as in the Veget¬ 
able I^gdom, and which is the decenoinant of both ^^cal and 
psychic fecundity. The specific laws of human ethnics will baffle both 
the reason and the intuition of our trained ruling tnlnori^, in spite of all 
their intellectual power. These laws will elude them; and one day they 
will beget children inopportunely. For superhuman beings that have 
a genesis in Tizne, ^ numerical value of their wave-length is an 
• See I. C (ui) («), AoQBi, rol. $, p, 46a, ebove. 
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integer; but for humaa beings it is the number which is expressed in the 
foUowing formula: 

^fantastically intricate formula followsJ 

'This number is the governing focCor in the laws of human eugenics; 
and when our trustees^cting m ignorance of these law^—happen to 
mate brides with bridegrooms unseasonably, then the children of 
these unions will be oeitlier fine nor fortunate. Tbe ben Individuals of 
this generation will be duly installed in office by their elders: but, being 
below standard, they wUl misuse the powers bequeathed to them by 
their fathers and will begin to neglect their trusteeship their 

fellows, undervaluing first mental and secondly phywal culture, with 
the reault that there will be a falling off in the culture of the rising genera¬ 
tion. In this nen generation, rulers will be installed who will be quite 
lacking in the trustee’s essential faculty of distinguishing between the 
several'racea'-^f gold and silver and bronze and iron—whose existence 
we have postulated on the verierable authority of Hesiod. And when 
silver is cloyed with iron, and gold with bronze, this Introduces those 
focton of Incongruity and dishvtnooy which invariably generate war 
and enmity wherever they are Introduced. Wherever ffils happens at 
any time, one must pronounce that this generation has fallen Into social 
discord/^ 

When we look Into this passage more closely, we see that Plato 
does not represent the racial degeneration, to which he attributes 
the soda! breakdown, as being an automatic or a predetermined 
event. He tmees the degeneration back, in its turn, to a false step 
of some sort on the part of his ruling minority, and does not ascribe 
this false step, vice versa, to an antecedent degeneration. The 
foise step, as ne describes it half whimsically in terms of a philo¬ 
sophy wmch interprets moral aberrations ss intellectual mistakes, 
is a failure of technique: in fact, an error in mathematics) But 
whether it be intellectual or mor^ the failure to which the social 
breakdown of Plato's ideal society is ultimately traced back is not 
a deterioration in the 'make‘up’ of the human psyche or the human 
physique, but a lapse In tbe sphere of human action: a failure to 
meet a challenge with the appropriate response. 

Nor is there any warrant for following Plato in accepting racial 
degeneration as even a secondary link in the chain cd causatioo 
through which a social breakdown leads on to a decline. For 
although, in times of social decline, the members of the dediniog 
society may seem to dwindle into pygmies, or to stiffen Into cripples 
or bedridden invalids, by contrast with the kingly stature and the 
magnificent actittity of their forebears in the age of social growth, 
to ascribe this malady to degeneration is a false diagnosis. The 
blologica] heritage of the epigoni Is the same as that of the pioneers. 


> RaptMiM, $4$ A-j47 K. 



16 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
and all the pioneers’ endeavours and achievementa are potentially 
within their descendants' reach. The malady which bolds the 
children of the decadence fast bound in misery and iron* for 
generation after generation is no paralysis of their natural faculties 
as human beings but a breakdown and disintegration of their social 
heriugc, which debars them from finding scope for their un- 
impair^ fteuWes in effective and creative social action. The wreck 
of the social structure cribs and cabins and confines their natures 
like those hideous strait-waistcoats in which, in Andcnt Egypt, 
well-framed and healthy children were deliberately deformed into 
artificial dwarfs. The dwarfing of the epigoni is the effect of the 
sodal breakdown and not its cause.* 

This untenable hypothesis that a racial degeneration is the cause 
of a aodal breakdown and decline is sometimes supported by the 
observation that, during the interregnum which intervenes between 
the final dissolution of a decadent society and the first emergence 
of a new-born society related to it by ‘affiliation’, Ihera is frequently 
a Volkerwanderung in which the population of the identical home 
of the two ducccasive societies is treated to ‘an infusion of new 
blood’. On the logic of port koc propter hoc it is assumed that the 
fresh access of creative power which the new-bom dvilization dis¬ 
plays in the course of its growth is the gift of this ‘new bl^’ 
from ‘the pure source’ of ‘a primitive barbarian race’; and it ia 
then infened chat, conversely, the loss of creative power in the life 
of the antecedent civilization must have been due to some kind of 
ra ci al anaemia or pyaemia which nothing but a fresh infusion of 
healthy blood could cure. 

In support of this view an alleged case in point is cited from the 
history of Italy. It U pointed out that the inhabitants of Italy ex¬ 
hibited a pre-eminent ene^ and creative power during a period 
of some four centuries running from about the fourth to the last 
century B.c.,* and again during a period of some sbt centuries run¬ 
ning from the eleventh to the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. During the first of these periods the Italians dealt the Hellenic 
Civilization its coup de grdee and then endowed the ptostrate socie^ 


I Pnloi wii. J6. 
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with its UAiversai state in the shape of the Roman Empire. During 
the second period the Italians insulated themselves from the rest 
of Western Chnscendom and then worked out a new and higher 
form of Western culture which inaugurated a fresh chapter in 
Western history when it was imparted to the TranaaJpiue ‘bar¬ 
barians' in due course.' In both of these two great ages of their 
history the Italians pe^nned feats which have not been outdone 
by any other people in any other place or time. On the other 
hand the two ages are separated from one another by a thousand 
years of decadence, prostration, and convalescence, in which it 
seemed for a tinw as though the virtue had gone out of the Italians 
altogether. This fantastically chequered history would he in- 
eaplic^le, argue the racialists, if the key were not supplied by 
Clio herself, who has preserved for our instruction a record of the 
infusion into Italian veins of the new blood which was brought in, 
during the pon-Hellenic V&lkerwanderung, by the advent of the 
Goths and the Lombards. This fresh barbarian blood was the 
elbdr of life which produced, in the fullness of time, the Italian 
Renaissance, it was for lack of this fresh blood that Italy lan¬ 
guished, during the Imperial Age, after the demonic output of 
Italian energy in the Age of the Roman Republic. And this energy 
which buret into action io the last four ceoturics B.o. was icsel/, 
perhaps, the product of an earlier infusion of fresh barbarian blood 
which Italy had received during the post-Minoao interregnum, 
when the Oscans and SabeLUans were descending upon the pen¬ 
insula out of Central Europe In the same Vblkerwandenjog that 
carried their Achaean and ‘Dorian' cousins into Greece. 

This racial explanation of Italian history from the fourth century 
B.c. to the sixteenth century of the Christian Era has a certain 
plausibility so long as we are careful to cut shore our survey of 
Italian history at t^ pcunc. fiut if we allow our thoughts to travel 
on from the sixteenth century to the present day, we shall see that 
Italian history has repeated itself in circumstances that rule the 
racial cxplanatioQ out. 

From the close of the tixteentb century to the close of the 
eighteenth, Italy suffered a fresh eclipse; and in the nineteenth 
century this has been followed by a «esh recovery. The Italian 

racialists as our dceronl. we may feirly ask them to sperify the new 
infusion of blood, at some date between the years 1600 and 1800, 
which, on their theory, must have been received by Italy in order 
to make the Buorgimento possible. The answer is, of course, that 

‘ S«« III. C (ii) (S), vol. lii, pp. s99-j«o «»4 »bqve. 
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rejuvenation as the Italian Renaissance; and if we are to accept the 
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i8 THE CAUSE OP THE BREAKDOWNS OP CIVILIZATIONS 
the racial composition of the Italian people m the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries* when they have been displaying this fresh 
manifestation of creative power, has been precisely what it was in 
the immediately preceding period of eclipse and precisely what it 
was, before that, in the great age of the Renaissance. In fact, there 
has been no substantial change in the racial *make>up’ of the in* 
habitants of Italy smce the petiinsula was partially overrun by 
nximericaliy weak war-bands of Lombards in the sUth century.^ 
Since then, the onfy conaider^le ^infusions of new blood’ have 
been in Calabria and Sicily; and their role in medieval and modem 
Italian history has been secondary to the pares that have been 
played by the Centre and the Nor^.* 

Accordingly, if we are to account for the decline of Italy after 
the Renaissance and for her recent recovery after her decline, we 
must find some explanation which does not depend upon a race- 
theory ; and such an explanation is not really very ^ to seek. In an 
earlier passage^ we have traced the decline of Italy, in and after 
the sixteenth century, to the hHurt of Italian statesmanship to 
achieve that concord and co-operation between the Italian states 
of the age which had to be sieved in order to counteract the 
mechanical operauon of the Balance of Power to the detriment of 
the small Italian Powers at the centre of the Italian World and to 
the advantage of the large ^barbarian’ Powers on the periphery, 
This failure of Italian statesmanship caused Italy to become the 
batde-held of the Transalpine Powers from 1494 to 1859; and 

* Tbe loliac nmtorica whicb (»ccupt«d iaS mtUmI by the L^iBbtfde 
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of ibe L«ab*rd Kin^doa. or cut «f Sp^to aad Benevente, whiw were the leate oitbe 
ewa aMtaaoEnoui Lccaberd dueUeal If any ncial coeduaiena are to be drawn frem 
thia Me^phiee>hiatoricil ewdcAce, we aball have to ptenounec that the beet ItaJiaa 
blooo baa been the blood wbieb haa remaieed free froGO a Lccobeid taoitl 
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during this age of Italiao impotence and adversity the Italiaas fell 
behind their Transalpine neighbours not only m military power 
but also in chose arts of peace which the French and the Spaniards 
and the Austrians had originally learnt from Italian masters. This 
explains the Italian decadence i and the i^oriinmro is explained, 
in its turn, by the stimulus which Italy received, at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from her temporary incor¬ 
poration Into the Napoleonic Empire: a passing poUti^ assodadon 
that effectively carried Italy back into the main current of Western 
life and gave her 3 baptism of new ideas and new experiences which 
was a far more potent influence than any infusion of new blood 
could ever be.^ 

It is not more difficult to find non-racial explanadons for the 
previous rise of Italy at the beginning of the second miUeonium of 
the Christian Era and for her foregoing decline which declared 
itselfinthecaurseofthelssttwocenturiesB.c. This last-mentioned 
decline was manifestly the nemesis of the Roman militarism, which 
brought upon Roman Italy the scourge of Hannibal and all the 
appalling social evils that followed in the train of the Hannibalie 
War.* The beginnioge of social recovery In Italy, during the pose- 
Hellenic interregnum, can be traced tdih equal certainty to the 
work of creative personalities of the old Italian race—a Benedict 
and a Gregory—who arc the fathers, not only of the rguvenated 
Italy of the Middle Ages, but of the new Western Civilization of 
which the medieval Italians were members.* 

We can even drive the racialists out of their one remaining 
Italian stronghold by finding an alternative explanation for the 
rise of the Roman Republic which will dispense us from having to 
recognize any special virtue in the new blood which had been in¬ 
fused into Italy out of Central Europe during the post-Mincan 
VOlkerwanderung. The rise of the Romans, and of the other pre- 
Greek and pre-Etruscan inhabitants of Italy, in the course of the 
last milleonmm B.c. can be explained u a response to the challenge 
of Greek and Etruscan colonization. Were the native peoples of 
the Italian Peninsula to resign themselves to that choice between 
the alternatives of extermination, subjugation, and assimilation 
which had been forced upon their cousins in Sicily and in those 
Umbrian territories that bad been transformed Into an Etruria? 
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Or were they to hold their own against the fonnidable Intruders 
by adoptii^ the Kelleoic Civilizatioa of their own accord and on 
their own terms, and thereby raising themselves to the Greek and 
Etruscan level of cultivation and efficiency ? The Romans decided 
to make this latter response, and in taking this dedsicn they be¬ 
came the authors of their own subsequent greatness.* 

The Italian vicissitudes of renaissance and eclipse and mtjrgi- 
fwnio in the Modem Age of our Western history have an almost 
exact parallel, in Hellenic history, in the vicissitudes that were 
experienced by the Greek city-states along the western coast of 
Anatolia and on the inshore isknds. 

We have seen that, in the first age of Hellenic history, the lonians 
and Aeolians were the creators and the pioneers but in the sbrth 
century B.c. they fell on evil days. They forfeit their poHdcal 
independence first to the Lydian Empire and afterwards to the 
greater empire of the Achaemenldae; the mismanaged revolt of 
499-494 ended in the disaster of the fall and sack of Miletus; and 
their *liberadon' from the Achaemenldae by the Athenians in or 
after 479 b.c. only added to the lonians’ troubles. For the next 
hundi^ and fifty years they were bandied about between the 
Achaemenian Empire and whichever of the Powers of European 
Greece was momentarily mistress of the Aegean; and as often as 
not they were bullied and fleeced by their fellow Greeks and by 
their fellow Asiatics simultaneously. In feet, all through the great 
age of Athena, Ionia was in eclipse; but she achieved a remarkable 
revival in the new chapter of Hellenic history which opened with 
Alexander's passage of the Hellespont. In the third century b.c., 
when Athens fell out of the ranks ofthe Great Powers of the Hellenic 
World after her bitter experience in the Chremonidean War,’ 

‘the old Greek ddes of Asia, . . . with their ancient traditions, large 
p>p«Iatiots, compact and busy life, growing wealth, msgnjficcnt pubEc 
buildings, and vast walls,^ scarcely felt themselves infenor to a king¬ 
dom. .,. Magnesia on the Maeander could stretch her arms from Ithaca 
to the Oxus; she helped to defend Delphi against the Gauls, she gave to 
Baetnan Hellemsm its most powerful dynasty and hereby invaded 
t Fofthi* barbarian reicooataOreekarvdEmiKani 


* -;——Mr. AMue \jraaa ciRea 
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India, and the helped the Seleudd to create Aotioch>towardt'Pi»idia, 
Andoch'in-Pertit, and doubclets, if we knew, other cities; there was 
not much uifapticide in third'Century Mtgoesia/^ 

As for Epheaus, she succeeded, between the generetioa of Lysi- 
machus and the generation of Augustus, in extending her com¬ 
mercial hinterlaitd to far eastwards into the interior of Asia Minor 
that by the beginning of the Christian Era (he products of Cappa¬ 
docia were diverted from Sinope and shipped through Ephesus,^ 
though Ephesus was at least twice as fu as Sinope was from 
Maaaca. This second bloom of Ionia lasted throughout the Im¬ 
perial Age and only wilted with Hellenism itself; and when the 
Emperor Justinian resolved to build, in Constantinople, a fane 
wbich should embody the spirit of the nascent Orthodox Christian 
Civilization, he sent for the Ionian architects Anthemius of Tralles 
and Isidorus of Miletus.^ The last feat of the looinn genius was to 
create the never-to-be-transcended masterpiece of a new-fangled 
architecture which was the very antithesis of the classic style that 
was enshrined in the Ionian ^ea of Apollo at Dldyma and of 
Artemis at Ephesus. 

What is the explanation of Ionia’s deep eclipse and brilliant re- 
emergence^ In the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. the lonians 
were a by-word for softness in the mouths of Athenians and 
Spartans and Thebans and Persians. Had the cancer of racial 
degeneration sapped the moral and ruined the physique of the 
descendants of those 'brszen men’* who bad risen out of the sea 
in the seventh century to sell theii swords to an Egyptian Psam- 
metichus? This explanation will only work if we can point to 
some fresh infusion of new blood which nerved a Magnesian 
Euthjydemus in the third century b.c. to emulate the hardihood of 
his sixth-century ancestors—who had carved their names on the 
colossus at Abu Simbel^by carving out a kingdom for himself 
in Bactria and handing it on to a son who doubled it by bis con¬ 
quests in India. Can our racialists point to any infusion of the kind 
.} If (he Ionian cities did receive any fresh 
period in their history. It must have been 

* Ttm, W, vr.t HtUnistk CipilUatm (L.on^a 19ft?, Arnold), pp, 13S-9. Cf. cun* 
demt TA« u( aW/adid (CombridM 19^0. UuTfnitv rnw), p. S< 

* 'Cappadodi producMtbf "SicopTc" rM )i ch« bmm is tb< 

Werid. ...Ill* c»]]e 4 "Siaonc" iKe dealan uMd to briog >r to Sinope foe ahip* 

ment beSm tbe MeiAereiil Lfiterland of Epbeeua expanded uuo theae pafti.'—Strabo: 

Book Xll. chap. :o. p. 140. 

’ rmopiua. Dt Bo^ I, ebap. 

* Heroonme, Book (T. t>Mp. t$e. 

* Tbo oldtat axaat G mb inaeipdoea aro tboae earned upon tbe t»e aoutbarn coloiaS 

of the Great Tespk at Simbal by lofun nereaBarin ta ibeaervie* of the Esvpdan 
Kjn< Paammobfihiu 11 SM-iU a.e.)-^ aufcoaior of tbe eriei^ PaamMatichua 

«bo had founded the Twcn^'Slnb Dyowv md S’*ka Errpt a new laaca of political 
indepcndaacc with th« aid oiaarliar loefaa 'brasaft maB*, 


between 4^ and 334 B.c 
blood during this dark 
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8uppU«d by the Asiatic subjects of the Great King in Ihdr Cooti- 
neniai hinterland—a strain which would be condemned with equal 
convictioiv by a contemporary SparUn or Athenian Hellenomaiuac 
and by a latter-day Western lacialiat We are driven to conclude 
that Ac blood which coursed in a EuAydemus^s veins was 
certainly no radec Aan that which had throbbed in Ae pulses 
of his forebears four centuries baA. Ionian history, like Italian 
history, is impossible to cjtplain on racial lines; and Ac satiaractoty 
non-radal explanation wfcdA we have found for Ac chequered 
course of Italian history offers a clue which it is not difficult to 
follow out. . , 

Ionia fell on evil days because, at Ac turn of Ac sixA and niA 
centuries B.C., her statesmen failed as signally as Italian statesman¬ 
ship felled at the turn of Ae fifteen A and sixteenth centuries of Ae 
Christian Era to respond to Ae challenge of a growing pressure 
from surrounding Powers by solvmg the problem of the house 
divided against itself.*- Her plight in Ae fifth and fourA centuries, 
as a pawn m the political game of Ac AAenians and Spartans and 
Thebans and Acbaemcnidae, is remarkably like Ae pl^t of Italy' 
m Ae sixteenA, seventeenA, and eighteenth centuries, when Lom¬ 
bardy was the battle-field of Ae French and Spaniards and Aus¬ 
trians, while the Levanime outposts of Genoa and of Venice were 
being captured by the 'Osmanlis. Ionia, again, was impoveriAed 
m the fifth century B.c. by Ae attraction of Ae maritime trade of 
Ae Aegean to Ae Pciracua while eimullaneously her overland 
trade with her Asiatic hintexland was being cut off by Ac new 
political frontier between Ae Athenian and Achaemenian Empires 
^ust as Italy was impoverished in Ae sixteenA century by Ae 
double blow of Ae Ottoman conquest of Ac Levant and Ac Aver- 
Mon of sea-borne commerce from Ae Mediterranean to the Oce^c 
routes. If we pursue Ae analogy, we can dUceni that Ae dis- 
comfirure.of Thebes and Athens and Sparta by Philip of Macedon 
and Ae destruction of the AAaemeruan Empire by Alexander had 
substantially Ae same effect, Ptutatis ptutandis, as the overthrow of 
Ae aneien r^rru m Europe and the reopening of the Levant to 
European enterprise by Napoleon. Like Italy port WapoUonemy 
lorod post AUx<mdnon was drown back mto the main current of the 
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life of the sociecy to which she beloi^ed. Politically Che Asiatic 
Greek cicy-atates received a far more gradoua and conaiderate 
treatment from Alexander and his aucceasors than they had been 
accustomed to receive either from Athenian tax-collectcra or from 
Spartan residents or from Persian satraps. Economically they 
benefited by the reopening of the overland route &om the east 
coast of the Aegean to the interior of Asia still more appreciably 
than Italy has gained by the reopening of the Levantine maritime 
route to India and China which was heralded by Napoleon’s 
expedition to ^ypt and was consummated by the cutting of the 
Sues CanalJ 

The histories of the Ionian and Italian risoTiimenti discredit 
the hypothesis of racial degeneration by demonstrating that a people 
which has fallen into sodal decadence after a period of brilliant 
achlevementsiscapableofrecoveringitssodal health again without 
any change whatever in its racial composition from first to last. 

We have now disposed of three predesrinarian explanations of 
the breakdowns of civilizations: the theory that they are the 
incidental consequence of a runningniown of the clodrwork of 
the Physical Universe; the theory tlut a civiliaation, like a liring 
organism, has its own inherent life-span and life-curve which com* 
pel it to pass, within a definite number of centuries, from birth 
through growth and senescence to death; and the theory that the 
breakdown of any given civiliration at any given date is due to the 
racial deg e n e ration of the pardcular po^on of the Human Race 
from which this particular civilization happens to have drawn its 
‘members’. We have still to consider one further predestinarian 
hypotheaia which follows out to its logical conclusion the hypo 
thetical analogy between the lives of civilizations and the lives of 
the Physical Universe and of the Human Race and of individual 
human beings. This hypothecs assumes that civilizations succeed 
one another, by a law ^ their nature which Is the common law of 
the Cosmos, in a perpetually recurrent cycle of alternating birth 
and death 

The applitttion of this theory of cycles to the history of Man¬ 
kind was a natural corollary to the sensational astronomical dis¬ 
covery, which appears to have been made in the Babylonic World 
some time between the eighth and the sixth centuries b.c., that the 
three conspicuous and familiar astronomical cycles—the terrestrial 
cycle of day-and-night and the lunar cycle of the month and the 
solar cycle of the year—were not the only instances of periodic 
recurrence in the movements of the heavenly bodies; that there 

* F«r >«*t lod rtpid iacreue of vedtb let tbe looUn eitlo poit AUaan^isR «e« 
Tan. HtUtmiie CiviHMatiat. pp. 9S-?. 
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was also & laigar co-ordination of stellar movemeota which em* •* 
braced all the planets as well as the Earth and the Moon and the 
Sun; and that ‘the rousic of the spheres^ which wu made hy the 
harmony of this heavenly chorus, came round full circle, chord for 
chord, in a cycle of great cosmic months and years which dwarfed 
the solar year into insignificance. The inference was that the 
annual birth and death of the terrestrial v^etation, which was 
maoifestiy governed by the solar year cycle, had its counterpart 
in a recurrent birth and death of all things on the Timescale of 
the cosmic year cycle; and minds which came under the spell of this 
idea were apt to project this pattern of periodidty into every object 
of their thought.* The interpretation of Human history in iheae 
cyclic terms evideritly fascinated Plato. 

ATTZE^nAK STRANOER. Do you fsel that the andenc legends have anj 
truth in them? 

CLDTHAS OF CRETE. Which legends? 

sntANCER. The l^ends of repeated destructiona of the Human Race 
by floods and plagues and many other catastrophes, io which only a tiny 
remo&ot of ManluDd survived. 

CLBiMAS. Why, certainly, the whole of that body of legend caries 
conviction with everybody.* 

This brief exposition of the cyclic hypothesis in the Law has its 
counterpart in the Tinuuut in a myth which is placed in the mouth 
of an oM Egyptian priest to justify his exclamation to Solon that 
‘the Hellenes are perpetual children* and that *$ucb a thing as an 
old Hellene does not exist*. 

'All of you,’proceeds Plato's Egyptian priest in reply to the Platonic 
Solon's expoetulstion: 'All of you ^elleoea are young in mbd, Your 
minds contain no thoughts banded down from Antiquity by ancient 
traditioa and no knowl^ge hoa^ with age. There is a reason for this, 
which I will explain. A series or catastrophes ia a variety of foms has 
befallen, and will continue to beM, the Human Race—the gmacest 
bebg the work of fire or water, while the others, which are of less 
violttce, are produced by an infinity of di£erent causes. In Hellas you 
have a tradition tbatPhaethon, the child of the Sun, once hanessed his 
father's chariot but proved incompetent to drive it along his father's 
course, with the result that he burnt up everything on the face of the 

* Pot the eenieqtKiU iovenitoa e{ of Astralosr lee V, C (i> (c) <> 

veL T, pp. below. 
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£«rth b«f6r« hi$ ow CAr««r was cut abort for ever by the thunderbolt. 
Although this tradition has been dressed in a legeodasy fbnn, it pre* 
serves the scientific fact that, at immense intervals of time, there is a 
declination in the orbit of the heavenly bodies revolving round the Earth 
aud a catastrophe which overtakes life on this planet io the shape of a 
vast confiagration. At this juncture the inhabitants of regions with a 
mountainous relief, a high altitude, or an arid climate pay a heavier roll 
than those of riverain or maritime neighbourhoods; and on these occasions 
we in Egrot are rescued by the Nile, our unfading saviour, from a 
quandary from which be is immune himself. There are ether occasions 
on which the Gods cleanse the Earth with a deluge of water, and in thUe 
urcumstances the shepherds and herdsmen on the mountains survive, 
whiie the inhabitants of your towns io Hellas are swept away by the 
rivers. In Egypt, however, water never descends upon the fields from 
above—not even In these pluvial epochs—but rises mm bebw by a law 
of Nature which never varies. Thus, for the above reasons, the traditions 
preserved in Egypt are the most ancient in the World..,, And glorious 
or important or m any way remarkable events id the history of Hell^ or 
of B^t itself or of any other region within our field of l^t^edge are 
recorded and preserved in our shrines here In Egypt since a remote 
antiquity. On the other hand, human society in HdUs.or elsewhere has 
ahvays just arrived at the point of equipping itself with written records 
and the other nquisites of Clrillsatlon when, after the regular Interval, 
rhe waters that are above the finriarnent descend upon you like a re¬ 
current malady and only permit the Illiterate and unc^vated members 
of your sode^ to survive, with the result that you become as liRle 
children and start again from the beginnmg with no knowledge what¬ 
ever of Ancient History either in E^ypt or in your own world. . , . 
You have only preserve the memory of one deluge which Is the most 
recent in a long series.*' 
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The same couMption of r«curr«nt altem^cmg catastrophe and 
rehabilitatiOA ia applied to the Cosmos as a whole, inetead of just 
to a portion of the OlKovfiATj, and is at the same time translated 
into theological terms, in another Platonic myth: 

'This Universe is sometime conducted on ita path and guided in its 
orbit by God, while at other times, when the cycles of its appointed 
time have arrived at their term, it is released from control by God and 

K eeds to revolve in the opposite direction Itself (which it can do, 
use it is a litdeg creature endowed with intelligeace by the being 
who originally conatructed it). The tendency to wards this reverw motion 
is inevitably innate in the Universe ... in virtue of the principle that 
perpetual aelf-consiatency and seh-ideotity are properties confined to 
a supremely divine order of existence, to which *Matter, by its nature, 
does not belong. That which we call Space and the Cc^tnos has been 
endowed with many blessings by its Begetter, but these blessings do not 
include freedom from a material ingredient. For this reason it is im¬ 
possible for the Cosmos to be permaneotly exempt from change, though 
up to the limits of its capacity it does its utmost to move with a constant 
and unvarying rhythm in the same locus, and has therefore been allowed 
(when Tt changes) to revolve in the reverse direction as involving the 
glightest possmle denation from ha proper motion. Perpetual self- 
rotation, however, is beyond the capacity of almost every being except 
that by which all things that move are conducted, and this being is pre- 
cludM from moving them sometimes in one direction and sometimes 
ifi the opposite. From these various premises it fellows that the Cosmos, 
in alternating between the two contrary revolutions to which it is sub¬ 
ject, neither rotates itself perpetually nor is entirdy and perpetually 
routed by God, and again that there are not two gods rotan^ it with 
contndictoiT purposes, but that (as has just been stated and is the only 
remaining alWnative) it is sometimes conducted by a divine cause out- 
aids itself, in which phase it receives an access of vhali^ and a renewal 
of immortality from its Creator, while at other times it 1 $ released from 
control and moves by itself.... 

'In the previous period the whole circular motion itself, in the first 
place, vrea controlled and superintended by God, and the same super¬ 
intendence was provided locally by the assignment of all the parts of 
the Cosmos to other controlling deities. Living creatures too, according 
to their kinds, were taken in cham, in flocks, by divine spirits, and ea^ 
of these good shepherds was emtient in every respect to care for the 
creatures under his particular charge, so that there was no savagery, no 
pr^ng upon one another, and no war or discord among them at sU.... 

‘^Vhen, however, the period of this dispensation bad been completed 
and a change wss due ..., at that point 'Ae Helmsman of the Universe 
abandoned control of His rudder and retired to His observation-post, 
and the Cosmos was set rotating in the reverse direction Destiny 
and Innate Desire. Forthwith, all the local gods who snared the 
authority of the Great Spirit realii^ what was happeningand successively 
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abandoned control of those parts of the Cosmos which were uoder tbelr 
immediate char^, Then me Cosmos, as it reversed its motion, ex> 
perienced the shock of two contrary laomenta, which were simultaneously 




coQTulsion, which worked corresponding havoc among evecy race of 
living creatures. Afterwards, with the lapse of time, the Cosmos began 
to emerge from this tumult and disorder, to obtain relief from the seis> 
mic storms, and to settle down into its own habitual rhythm, in which 
it exercised control and authority over itself and all that was therein, and 
followed tbs instructions of its Creator and Father to the best its 
recollection. 

*At the beginning it performed its fonctions with comparatiTe preci> 
sion, and then with growing dumsioess as it approached ^e final phase. 
The cause of this degeneration was the material element in its cnmposi* 
tion, which Was one of the original ingredients In its nsture and which 
had been in an utterly chaotic state before the present cosmic order was 
imposed upon it. By its Constructor the Cowos has been endowed 
witii all go^ ^alities. On the other hand, ^om its previous condition 
it has inherited in itself and reproduces in its livuig creatures all the evil 
and unrighteousness that arises in the World of Space. So long as the 
Cosmos enjoyed the co-operation of the Helmsman In breeding its living 
creatures, It tmpUoced in them only ending defects with a predominance 
of good; and, when it parts company wim Him, it always performs its 
functions best during the phase least far removed foom its release. As 
time goea on, however, azid forgt^lness invades it, the malscly cf its 
Original disharmoDy begins to gain tiie upper hand,'until in the final 
phase it breaks out opemy. Tl^ the Cosmos reemits its compositioB 
with such minute doses of good elements and with so predommant an 
admixture of the opposite tiutkeomesto be in danger or mvolviog itself 
and all things in it in a common destruction. 

*At this point Cod, who bad originally set it in order, perceives the 
straits into which the Cosmos has f^o, and^anxious lest it may break 
up under the tempestuous blows of confusion and may founder in the 
fothomless gulf where aU things are inconvnenaurable—He again assumes 
control of its rudder, reverses the tendencies towards sickness and dis* 
solution which bad asserted themselves in the previous period when the 
Cosmos had been left to itself, sets it in order, corrects that which was 
amiss, and thus endows the Cosmos ^tb inunortality and eternal 
youth.,, 

The same cyclic doctrine, with the same religious imprint, re¬ 
appears in the second moat fomoua of the poems of Virgil: 

Ultima Cumaci veoit ism caiminis aetai; 
magnus ab integro aaeclorum nasdtur ordo. 
iam redit ei virgo, redeunt Sstumia regns, 
iam nova progenies caelo deniittitur aim.’ . .. 

• PktoT Mteuvs, 369 c 4-»70 *: t »-i 8 ; s?* p 6^7S ■ 4 - htfthw tbe 

Aim«s tp (be pKMnt dupcer pn pp. 58$-! belpw, 

• 'PbJa lips mdi bhe • ddibciiu Mntftdieoon 01 LuenUu*: Jvnm 

Bock 11 , IL iiss- 4 , which hw quoted on p. 7, AJ.T. 
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alter crit turn Tiphys, et altera qiJ« vehat Argo 
deleccoe heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
aique itenim a 4 Troiam cnagaua mittecur Achillea.^ 

This philosophy of sheer recurrence, wMch intrigued, without 
ever quite captivating, the Hellenic genius,* came to dominate con- 
contemporary Indie minds, includi^ Siddhartha Gautama’s,^ and 
it has exercised the same domination over the mental outlook of 
Hinduism. 

‘For Hindus the World is endless repetition, not a progress towards 

* V^rsil: IV. U. 4-7 uid 3i-6. , . 

* TtirtUukMui to plul«*epby io Helleoie Ut«nmre tre fu toe awneraus for us 

te eurvcT fo thu piece; biK »e may mcc ene eharacieruik referanea tn the eumnns 
works of the Romaa hiatonifi TwiCM, aad a group of refeceneM in ifae Mcaumw of 
tbe RonUA ^peror Marcui Aurelha. ., .... 

The piaaue of Tacitu* (Aioialt, Book IL. ^P- 55) ocoun, aa an inodenal t eAexiQ^ 
at ibo eioie of a fiortniheo^ O0R oa tbo wiatioQa la the raanoar* and cMtoma of tha 
RomiBX ariatocrtoy during the fintoantujy of tbe Principatc: .... _ 

*UnlM parch 4 o«« ifaeta ia, Inhemt in d( tUnss, a Juod of mie which meraue i 
penodidiy of nuAnara and coatoma (0 natch that of timaa and atMooa. Thu would 
fi^j thet our prrdecmon ere not, after all, ou* •i.ipetwra 10 ererytlwng, but that otir 
ate, too. ^ produced BMfiy rooeufflanu of (A admirable inpenuity for Foctenty R copy. 

A decoioe t^t leent camfortiat to Tadtue areoM deaolaBfl& however, to Marcue. 

‘There h a d«dly monetooy about the cyclic motion of tbo Coaiooi—up er^ down, 
world without od. . . . Sooet we iball be buiied under the Berth, and nert the Earth 
hanelf *H)( be tnuuformed, and tbeo whatever hae arwen out of har Dansinutetion ^ 
unde^ tho mim proceaa agalo aod again to iitfioicy' (Marcua: Mtanatmu. Book IX, 
ehap aS: ef. Bec 4 v, ebap, 13, and Book Vll, chan. 1). _ , 

’Ae etrperat.phdMepbar ttieoilaafr puraoea thu theory of the obyeenve nature el 
tbe Univcm into ila eu^eetive ootuaouenees for the Soul: .. . 

‘He who baa once toen the Preoeat haa for ever aeeo all tbioge—all that will t« in aA 
•fthruM Fimira, a» well ee all that twa been in a Put that u without beguaoing. AU tbinga 
are hoaiMeocoua end ui^oa' (Mareua; AfediMdMi, Book VI, chap. 37). 

Tbe logical eonehuioo u that e man of forty, if he ie not poutivaly deftoeat 10 is- 
talllMiea, muat know u mueb cbeut human life aa if ho bad bees ttudying it for to.ooo 
yean (Book VII, chap. 49)—mut, in fa^ have beheld ell thinga. peat wd future 
{Book !XI, chap, t, quo^ in thie Study in V. C (1) (d) lo, voU «i, p. iJ 7 » below^. 

pWoeophy of diunotMtBeant aod tmm had, of eouno, been inhented by 
Mareuj Boxn a mg bna of Hellaaic predeccaoon (ecenpere, fw ecample, l^ueietiue; i>t 
fimm Boo k 111 , II. 944^); aiid fren thauitkad abeedy been triAamitied ro 

the ehlidran of alieo dviUMon* upon which a poat*Aie>andrine Helleniini had im- 
puged. Hu* radiation it a Helltoie Wtiumuhaitn^ la no doubt the enlanatioA of a 
rcoarkAbla moaiam betweoA tbe Maaagea juat euoiod from Mama‘a JurdtCononr and 
a paoaage in a jewiab pbilooOpbi^treAOao whico waa written before tbe begiooing of 
lb* Chnatiait bn. 

‘'nw thing ttot hath bceo, it It Chet which be; end that whfoh la done la that 
which ehall be done: nd there U ne new ihlog undrr the SuA. It there ernthing whereof 
it rw bea^. thia ii ae^*? It haib been already of old dme, wbioh waa before 
ue' (ifeeeliaieatea 1. ^to). 

A pl a ce for thia HaUecue ehdoeophy of recurreoee wM leuod ia cb« Jewiab ^afu*- 
arkaincts ^ tbe iDgenuity or Pbilo of Akxandrle. _ 

‘The <bdAe plan which la commenly eelled Oienoe (nb«’) makea ite chyAade 

movaoieet in a eyellc eourae keMaW (Philo: i^wod Dna JmimuUu. S tyS), 

But, notwithatasding thia Fhilouc tour dt /bree, tbt whale conception wea too pn^ 
fauAdly eli«i from tba^nec outkwk ezad temperamofu to ellow of aay effective recon* 
eiiktioe or evin contproouee. In Saint Auguatioe'e £U CaceMW Dh (Book Xll, okMe. 
X4, iS, 2e, end X i) the phQoe^^ oS rccumsce ie mentieoed only to be eocohaiM. Tot 
the ^riacian tbeologiao ia hard put to It when he tnea to rebut the eugyretkm tbat our 
peaaage ^Beeleaiiaree lean eiRoaitien of Che cyclic theory of the Hellenic philoepphere. 

* One of tbe aureae rnerka of the Buddha'a grtaaiaii m bia heraie aovggte with thia 

dommstiAt and naraly&fig idee, uadi at Ungtb& cooduered it by hadiAg a way of eacepe 
out of tbe wbcelof EziaMcemto The eeunge re^uiM for thia apuitualfwi 

of recacoaiaaaiKe ii.ativtt the paean, wnttan by Luoetiua in honour of Demuettboa, 
•hieb haa been quoted ihova in II. C (ii) (6) i, vol. 1, p. spp* 
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an eod. Creation haa rarely the aenae v^cb it oears for Europeaoa. An 
infinite Quaber of tiitwa the CiUTerse haa collapsed in flaiximg or vatecy 
min, aeons of quiescence fellow the collapse^ and then the Deity (be hia 
done it an iofeiite number of umea) emits again from himself worlds and 
souls of the same old kind.. .. 

'Hindu chronology revels in periods, whose enormous length, though 
expressed in figures, leaves no real impression on the mind; days and 
nights of Brahma, Kalpas, Manvantaras, and Yugas, in which gods and 
worlds are absorbed into the supreme essence and bon again. But 
there is 00 finality about these catastrophes; the destrucdon of the whole 
Universe is as certain as the death of a mouse, and to the philosopher 
not more important. Everything is periodic: Buddhas, Jinas, and in- 
eanutions ofall sorts are all members of a series. They sU deserve great 
respect and are of great importance lo their own day, but they are none 
of them final, atiUless are they able to create a new Heaven and ^ith 
or to rise above the perpetual fiux of Samsin* 

The exuberant Hindu fancy has even expreased itself in figurea 
which come amusingly close to the labori^ calculations of our 
Western astronomers. 

'Time, soul and matter, is a phase of the Supreme Spirit. As 
Brahma wakes or sleeps, the UniveTM wakes or sleeps also. Each day 
and each n^bt of Brahmi is an “aeon” and is equivalent to a 
thousand **greac agea" (mahdyuga): that is to say, 1,000X4,330,000 
mortal years. During an '*aeoa” fourteen Manus or ** Fathers of Man¬ 
kind*' appear, each presiding over a period of seventy-one ‘'great ages'* 
with a surplus. Each '‘great s^" is further divided into four ‘'ages’* 
(yuga) of progressive deterioration like the golden, rilver, bruen and 
iron ages of Greek and Roman mythology.** 

Under the Infiuence of Hinduism orof Keoplatonism* or of both, 
the philosophy of recurrence has actually succeeded in insinuating 
itself, in the mind of at least one Muslim mystic, into the Syriac 
myth of the First and Last Things: a myth which insists, in the 
original, upon the uniqueness of the series of divine events which 
it purports to reveal. According to Ibn Khaldun/ the Soft Ibn 
Abi Walll taught that history consists of a recurring cycle of three 
phases—the first phase being the appearance of a prophet or a saint, 
the second phase a caliphate, and the third phase ^e temporary rule 
of ‘the Lie* under the reign of Antichrist {D(^£), pending 

the appearance of the next deliverer of Mankind. According to 

I Cljot, Sir Cb«r]M: Butdvim emd Bn^dAitn (Loodon tnx, AmU, '• 

pp. Izviutnd4S-?. Compw tbVMmawerfc, voj.n,pp.ts S p.aprgpot wqwStogayi 

^ < B^MA, e. J,. IB Eta^ 0/ JaJia. *ol. i (Cnnboditt 1992, Uj^*er- 

urr Prm). p. 393, ipropo* of the ebiWMloficil tcheBte of cha Punnao. , 

s The dootnoe of the «wJ 4 *p«ftodo meolioiKd iB P«miok by PktiBaj la Emtoa 

<^!bB K^dd&n: UvqaJdtmSI, tmeletjoB by de SUne, Soroa McG. (Pva tSSy-S, 
Impriovene Impdriele, 3 vole), VM. h, p. 19s. 
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thU SOA scheme of history, the expected Mahdl was to play the 
part, in the next age to come» that had been p!^ed in the 
current age by the Prophet Muhanunad. 

Are these 'vain repetidona of the Gentiles** really the law of 
the Universe and therefore, incidentally, the law of the histories 
of dvihzadona ? This queadon is of immeasurable importance—> 

tem^om setemi quoniaro, non unius horae 

ambigitur status* 

—and if we find that the answer is in the affirmadve we can hardly 
escape the conclusion that we are the perpetual victims of an ever- 
lasdng cosmic practical joke, which condemns us to endure our 
sufferings and to overcome our difficulties and to purify ourselves 
of our sins—only to know In advance that the automatic and inevi¬ 
table lapse of a certain meaningless measiire of Time cannot fail to 
stultify all our human exertions by reprodudng the same situation 
again and again ad infinitwriy just as though we had never exerted 
ourselves at all. In an eternally repetitive universe all human 
endurance becomes the torment of a Ti^os or an Ixion, and all 
human action becomes the ineffective gesture of a Tantalus or 
else the lost labour of a Sisyphus or a Danaid.* 

This conclusion may be tolerable to an unusually robust intellect 
in an unusually sanguine mood. Aristotle, for example, shows no 
sign of distress when he pricks the bubble of his own philosophy by 
making the casual observation, in the iruddle of a treatise on 
meteorology, that 

‘In huoian history the recurrence of identical 8cieoti£c views does not 
hapiira Just once or twice or a smaU number of times; it happens ad 

In another passage, again, Aristotle deals vdth the problem of 
periodicity in human affairs, through the concrete example of the 
implications of a recurrence of the Trojan War, as though these 
implications were nothing more than an intellectual conundrum. 

‘How are the concepts of priority and posteriority to be taken ^ Are 
we Co.take it that the generation of the Trojan War la prior to ours, and 
that their predecessors are prior to them, and that those who are previous 
> Men. n. t. 

* Luer«()M; Ik Aim Nat^ Book III, D, l»73-4, ^ted m I. C (i) (0). 
ea p. (6, foomete. abeve. 

, * It M po a e b l a (m« V. C (ii) (d). Anna: II. vel. ti, pp. below) that ibe npedtien 

M dMimwn ef tbe •cdosa and wSferiim thae fifun* of Kelleeic mptbologr, whieb 
iieftbe UMMd of ibeirnytha m the ia whieb (hm b*««cenK down toui, wm 
aot 4a erisiBtl wwt but wia 4 b Adveadtiou* idea that w«4 nod Iam th4m, ia 4ad iluc 
the u(b eentSMV s.c., uoder the Orphwn. 

* a* Mr «M>«r fW >w4aMiMr«%r M pA- 

•M. iiieiS m Anitodc Book I, efaep, a, l af o p oe of AneufOm’ 

e&aapeBea of own iboory if the othot. A dluatnaon of the eyelie 

fbeory ii uMd by Selst Auevitin* la £i« Cnx'rdM Ow, Book XII, obep. <4. 
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aie^riotadinfinitumi Or» if the Univem !iu a bedimmg and a middle 
and an end, and if, when anybody U bright by old age to the tennbua» 
he cornea round right back again to the ecaning-point, then whiz ataada 
in the way of our being nearer to the startxng>pou)t than the generatioD 
of the Trojan War were ?' And if, ia virtue of this, we might possess 
priority, what stands in the way of a correspondence between the process 
of the genesis and disintegration of thij^ subject to decay and the 
drcuJar motion that ia chancterisdc of aJI the beaveoJy bodies? Why 
ahould not their genesis and decay repeticve, in ^e sense of the 
proverb that ''Hunuo hfe is a vicious ciccle'*? Zt would be silly, of 
course, to suppose that the same state of buman aociety was reproduced 
atatiatically, but a mori^logical reproduction would not be so difficult 
to demonstrate. On tnis showing, we might actually possess priority, 
and one might conceive the structure of the aeries as a continuous and 
uniform process of coining round again full circle to the atartiog'point. 
According to Alcmaeon, buman beings are subject to death because they 
do cot possess the an of joining their beginning to their end; and it is 
a brilliant observation if one tu» the aphorism eymboUeally without 
attempting a literal application. Well, if human history is a circle, and 
if a circle has no atartang^point and no terminus, it follows that the 
priority which consists in being nearer to the starting-point cazuiot be 
possessed either by us over the generation of the Trojan War or by that 
generation over us.*’ 

Thus Aristotle propounds the problem and feels no pang; but 
when Virgil plays wiA the doctruic of recurrence in biS Fourth 
Eclogue, and applies it in his turn to the Trojan War in a passage 
quoted above, lus sensitive imagination apprehends the nightmare 
vision of human afiaira which it Is on the point of conjuring up, and 
his literary denerity promptly contrives a deft retreat Virgil 
grasps at the Platonic conceit of an alternation between two move* 
ments in contrary directions, and professes to have caught his 
glimpse of a recurring Trojan War in a magic rewinding of the film 
of Hellenic history from the year of PolUo’s consulship right back 
to the blissful reign of Cronos.^ This reverse^movement is so 

I If) thii tbAnel •p«eulfttMn Ariatotle ^ppem to btve lih (be mark is reepeei of 
(be ptir of historicel mocoMia be b»s tikeo 0 hia tlluttncjoni; for 'ibe 

MsentieB of (he Treits Wir* OMueUr it (he of (he butorr of (he 

MuMes Civ)lise(9oe, wherew Aru(o(le*i owd nrteraliec, which more thaa eighi 
hundred lecer on the an{le-tnek eale of Aecrenomieel Time, wee t«ra iato (be 
hietory of (he Hellenic CinllMiton mere thu • (heuMod rean before la teimSnel dece 
Tbiei, m t netter of ftet, ArittoUe wm prior to Asunenson (ifi the eeneo in which 
AnctMle uaee the tem ‘BrionTr* le P00S«) cure ihen to yeen if we find ihe 
HeilcBie eousterpert end ‘contnnporBrr of me Minoeo AgsmeotBon In e Theedofic, 
iod by more tbao 900 if we find hint io ■ Degohert. But «f eeuree ihu hietork*! (tm 
le no lufielafit ground fer e (heo^ of eydm (het ere ill prulectiDrd ud ue eech of the 
eune invviebie leagdi.—AJ.T. * Arieoxle: P>oMe*w(e, xvul, 3. 

» Here Virgil's uhifwue eegree mey wen be the peeeege in Ptuo'i FoUtinu itfra which 
quocedeBi he^ been aide m thii ebepter m pp. eho^w: fee the ootien of e revene 

moreenent, which is tppLed to the life of (he Comee u • whole in (be nnicne of ^ 
puieee that have been queted, is srerked eul ia (he contest wi(h pe rt ie t Jer e^pliceocn 
(0 theufe ef Mio aad the o(her anim&ls, end ie esplichly made to lead beck in tbte dom tin 
to the «w( rw/&*ee MMedfet (Plete: Polinau. 170 D-e7s h). 
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mincuioufly speeded up ttut the historic eveots which ic has taken 
twelve centuries to evolve are re-wound, in the poet’s fancy, be¬ 
tween the birth and the coming of age of the Child of Promise. In 
this setting the recurrent Trojan War is lightly dismissed by Vi^l 
as a slight and momentary recrudescence of the Old Adam, which 
simply serves as a foil to the swiftly and securely re-dawning 
Golden Age, like a patch which brings out the colour of an e^h- 
teenth-centuiy beauty’s cheek. 

Fauca tamea suberunt priscae vestigis fraudis, 
quae temprare Thetici ratibus, quae clngere muris 
oppida, quae iubeaot telluri inhodere sulcos.’ 

Yet the poet has not really succeeded, by this leger de main, in 
exorcising the spectre whlc^ he has evoked; for In his heart be 
knows all the that Life and Action cannot ever really run 
backwards, and that the Trojan War, whose recurrence he has fore¬ 
seen, cannot be just an interlude after which the Golden Age will 
set in again untarnished. When Virgil rerums from his day-dream 
of an Earthly Paradise Regained to resume the spiritual burden of 
bis own tormented generation, he confesses that the heroic warfare 
of the Achaeans in the pre-Hellenic interr eg num has led on, 
through a continuous chain of kama, to the intemeciiie warfare of 
the Roman war-lords. 

Sabs iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Lsoroedocteae luimiis periuria Troise . .. 
quippe ubi fas vexsum atque nefas; tot bella per orbem, 
tam muJue scelenim ftdes, non uUus antro 
dignus honos, s^ualeot abductis aiva colonis, 
et curvie rigidum falces cooflantur in ensem.... 
viclcae rupbs Inter se I^bua urbes 
atma ferunt; saerit Coto Man implus orbe; 
ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae, 
addunt in spstio, et frustra retinacula teodens 
ferrur equla auiiga neque audit cuxms habeoas.’ 

Is the Trojan War to recur innumerable dmes over, when it is 
fated each time to predpitate an age-long avalanche of wickedness 
and woe? This question, which Virgil dares not face, is answered 
by Shelley in a chorus which begins as a Virgilian reminiscence 
and ends on a note which is altogether Shelley’s own:— 

The World’s great age begins anew. 

The golden yean tetum. 

The Earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream . . . 

* Virgi): £<ioty4 JV, U. SI- 3 . * Virgil: Grerfit I, IL $»r-S, ;ie-4. 
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A ioftier Argo cleaves tbo nuio, 

Fraught vricK a later prixe; 

Another Orpheua t^rigg 
And loves, and weeps, and dies; 

A new Olysses leaves oace more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

OhI write DO Diore the Tale of Troy, 

If Earth Death’s scroU most be I 
Nor mia with Laion rage the joy 
Which dawns upon &e free. 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death TheW never knew. .. 

Oh cease! Must Hate and Death return } 

Ceasel Mur men kill and die? 

Cease! Drain not to its dregs the vm 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The World is weary of the Past: 

Oh m^ht it die or rest at last! 

If the law of the Universe is really the sardonic law Plus (a 
ehemge plus c*(st la mfme cAwe,* no wonder that the poet cries for 
the Buddhist release from a Wheel of Existence which may be a 
thing of beauty so long as it is merely guiding the stars in their 
courses, but which is an intolerable tread-mill our human feet. 

Does reason conatrain us to believe that the cyclic movement of 
the stars is also the movement of burnan history? A skilful advo¬ 
cate of the cyclic doctrine might concede that, on the showing of 
our Western cosmologiats, the wave-length of the hypothetical 
sodal cyclea can have no dlrea relation to the vastly longer wave¬ 
length of the hypothetical <ydes of aHemate un^ding and re¬ 
winding in the clodcwork of the material Universe.* But, having 
made this concession, he might then go on to suggest that the 
occurrence of symptoms of periodicity in the social history of 
Mankind and in the astronomical history of the Cosmos alike is a 
coincidence which can hardly be dismiss^ as just fortuitous. Does 
it not rather indicate that periodid^ is the very rhythm of 
Existence; and, in the course of this Study of History, have we not 
stumbled upon examples of the same ih}^m tune and again—in 
fact, whenever we have had any measure of apparent success in dig¬ 
ging down to the roots of the Tree of Life and in laying our fieger 
on the springs of human action? What, *ia the laat a^ysis’, are 
those movements of Yin-and-Yang and Challenge-and-Hesponse 
and Wifhdrawal-and-Return and Appareatatioa-and'Affiliadon 

< KuT, AJpbonM: Us Gid^ti. Jtaiary 1S49. 

* For Maudmcfoo jm p. 20, tbovt. 
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which we have taken some intellectual pleasure in disc^g ^ 
bringing to light? Are not theae aU just different variations on the 

periodic rhythm? . 

Our reply to this dialectical manoiuvre will be to concede, m turn, 
our opponent’s point but to contest the inference that he seeks to 

draw from it. ... 

Certainly, in all these movements of the forces that weave the 
web of human history, an element of shew recurrence can be 
detected. Indeed, it etarea ua in the face. Yet the shut^ which 
shoots backwards and forwards across the loom of Time' in a per¬ 
petual to-and-fro is all this time bringing into existence a tawstiy 
in which there is manifestly 'a progress towards an end and not 
just an ‘endless repetition' in the likeness of the shuttle s own 
action. This we know from our empirical study of the outcome of 
Yin-aad-Yang and Challenge-and-Response and Withdrawal-and- 
Retum in the histories of civiliaations- 

The transition from Yin to Yang, in any given case, is no doubt 
one repetition of a repetitive action; yet this repetition is lather 
vain nor stale, since it is the necessary condition for an aa of crea¬ 
tion which is new and spontaneous and unique.^ Sirnilarly, the 
response to a challenge which provokes a further challenge and 
thereby evokes a further response which is likewise provocative m 
its turn, no doubt sets up a cyclic movement like the endless repe¬ 
tition of a particular group of figures that follows the appearance of 
the first recurrent cypher m a recurring decimal. Yet we have seen 
that it is precisely this kind of response—the response which in¬ 
augurates a cyclic movement by providing for its own successor— 
that releases the Promethean iUm of social ^owtb.* A| 2 in, tiie 
withdrawal and return of individual personalities, or of minorities, 
who first leave and afterwards re-enter the common life of the 
society to whidi they belong, may look like a monotonous process 
when the historical examples are set out in a catalogue. Yet we 
ggen that these are the creative individuals and minorities to 
whose experiences and actions a growing society owes its growth; 
and they are able to exercise this creative power upon their return 
because they have acquired it during their withdrawal. At each 
repetition the familiar cyde of Withdirawal-and-Rcturn brings 
about a unique transformation of a personality and enhancement 
of its powers and ennoblement of its functions. 

The simple truth is that, in any analysis of rhythm, we have to 
distinguish between Che movements of the part and of the whole 

• 5 «e GMtb«; IL 59 t- 9 . quoted lo Pert II, B, vol. i, p. 304, ibove, end egein 

in V. C (iii), Tol. vi, p. bel^. 

* S«« ll. C (ii) (6) p^inta, in «« 1 .!, above. 

> See Part i il. B. psuim, is vol. is. above. 
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and between the natureB of the means and of the end. There is no 
law of pre-established harmony which decrees that the end must 
have the same nature aa the means or the whole the same move¬ 
ment as the part; and this is immediately obvious in the case of 
the wheel, which is the original simile and the permanent symbol 
of the whole eyebe philosophy. The movement of the wheel is 
admittedly repetitive in relation to the wheel’s own axle; but the 
wheel has only been manu^ctured and htted to its axle in order to 
become a part of a vehicle; and the fact that the vehicle can only 
move in virtue of the wheel’s circular movement round the axle 
does not compel the vehicle itaelf to travel like a meny-go-roimd 
in a circular track. It is true that, without the repetitive circular 
movement of the wheel, the vehicle could not more on any track 
at aU; but while the wheel is indispensable to the vehicle as a means 
of locomotion, it is incapable of dictating the course on which the 
vehicle cs to move when once the wheel is working and the vehicle’s 
powers of locomotion are thereby assured. Tiw course depends 
upon the manipulation of the reins or the steering-gear by the 
dnver. It would be fantastic to suggest that, just ^cause the 
wheel possesses the power to bring the vehicle to a hair by refusing 
to go on turning round, it must therefore possess the further 
power of compelling the vehicle to travel in a circular orbit, in the 
likeness of the when’s own orbit round its axle, by some occult art 
of aympachedc magic I ‘ 

* ThefaU«^•ulScoara«I)Wootlu• p4Mphtv«b««QconiffiunK*t«d(»thA«ntttbr 

Stmu«l, who very tundV the preecot eheptar be|er« h w«Dt u> pr« : 

*Tbe lUuiiriCioe of the wb«e 4 ud the we^oo is ingaiuous 4 sd iJjwnuoeUic; biA does 
it do more tb«c reaio^ tb« difficult from the long r«n^ to ibe short roftg e at nth« 
the reletivelv •bcrtei naset For to* short rent* U le^ enouEb to ioclude, ooi onl? 
trery lAdj^idusl life, but iwMeMwtw of many senerationi, 1/ v« are to dUtispush 
betweaDwhcelarMi«a;oo,adividuil«ir«panic;ea ofthewheel, BAcath^aniubieetto 
tha short rm^otKmsdoQ. AJtbou^io a thouand years the huhof ibewhrd, widi the 
rest of the SBasoo, may b« further forward, the individuals, eo this tbaorr, must find 
tfcaieeafva Inetorably moved round the drde. Aad it net thesoovaeaent M ttM wefon 
iBaU the coesequeftee of the BMvemeniot (he wheals^ If set, of what is it (heeoAM- 
aueoee^ I believt the vuth to be that each person, and each aociety, is indeed the pro* 
«iet of ecusea, and that Necoasl^ prevails, if by Neeaaity you meort the total itpn of 
aU tbeao enuaea. But tha eauaea in every case are iBnumeruM, If they are meed bMli 
area aeae little way towarda their oritins, they wi(| looo tun into noUiona, OMOt of 
tbesQiDdchnablebyut. Aitd their intoracQoaa araetiASnIteeempleKity, It Isuneeoeible, 
therefore, to predict what will bo tba outoooe of any actual corehinotioo of cauaes, 
whether in the eaae of a person or of a society. We m^ be able to diientanjle a few 
causes here and there, arid say that es^eneaea shews that aueh and such effects wjU 
fellow from tbero. Artd we do in our lystaeio ef edueatioa arvd of poUclea. But we 
eaaoot carry Uds procen far enoufh, er aocurstdy enough, to be able to predict what 
will happsB in aatt pirtieular case, aisd Chat le why life is an irtnthec than e ee*eeeo— 
tod ao, I believe, it poliOca. An iadisidual eeta acMrding ce his ebaraeter, aad a sociaty 
si^UsV. *t>d, atartua as from that charaoiar, aa it is at any moment the iodividual 01 
tbeaea^Kaartecdomtotet. Butthecharvetet itself U the product ofmses, and tbara* 
fore I* at that level, the ouicomr of NaeaaBty*’ 

la Lord Samud^s argument {which will be fourMl set out leas lumfflarily In hU 
siaee published booh fsf^ons {Loodou 1937, Caasell), pp. tdo-acy} it will be 
aaan that he deeo Dct dMdtoo with the present smtor’e primuy prepouticn that ia 
human aAairs there is a aet of Mecaaoiry aa wall la a breath ef Praedom. Lord Samuel's 
chtinsa) ia dirwiad agaiast the asceuMiafy preposition that the tenure of cause-end* 
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Indeed, If the relations between wheel and vehicle or part and 
whole or means and end are governed by any law at all, it is not a 
bw of identity but a law of diversity, under which a repetitive 
movement of the wheel or the part or the means brings about a 
non^repedtive movement of the vehicle or the whole or the end, 
whib conversely the cod attains its unique realization and the 
whole its unique individuality and the vehide its unique goal 
through the repeddve employment of aunibr means and the re- 
peddve juxtaposition of standard parts and the repetitive revolu¬ 
tion of a wheel round its axle. 

In the mechanism of any mechanicsl tractor this is true not only 
of the road-wheels but of every wheel in the engine, including the 
hy-wbeel. To the novice in mechanics the giant fly-wheel, which 
is the most prominent part of a traction-engine in motion, seems 
to be spinning round quite aimlessly in the air and using up power 
which might be better employed; but the mechaniuan knows that, 
if the fly-wheel were un-mounted, then the road-wheels of the 
traction-engine might catch and stick at their dead-points, with 
the result that the traction-engine itself, with all its train of trucks, 
would be brought to an abrupt halt instead of moving steadily for¬ 
ward towards its Journey’s end. Thus, concmry to aU appearance, 
the sheer cyclic movement of the fly-wheel is helping to carry the 
whole train forward continuously in a straight line, and the train is 
accomplishing its ’one-way* journey through the agency of wheeb 
that are turning round and round. 

This harmony of two diverse movements—a major irreversible 
movement whicA b borne on the wings of a minor repetitive move¬ 
ment—is perhaps the essence of what we mean by rhythm; and 
we can dbeem this pby of forces not onJy in the mechanized 
rhythm of our man-made machlneiy but likewise in the organic 
rhythm of life. The annual procession of the seasons, which 
brings with it the annual withdrawal and return of vegetation, has 
made possible the KCubr evolution of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
The sombre cycle of birth and reproduction and death has 
made possible the evolution of all the higher animals up to Man 

effect «o««n «o « pucen that eac be di»«enied by kusin ttiada. Tbb propeeiticn 
!■ no doubt epeeuledve «ad dieputable. The eivpiriw isetbod tw wbeb we have tried 
toteetucaocetablub, tibaw, eiUyap/Must^ionendnetepiooc. If, however for the 
the aryuoitiit, tUi prautopuon 1M7 be aswuaed for the moment to hove be«a 
cewblubed, thei eonduiien doee ztot, eo far ee the preeent writer ceo eee. eircunoenbe 
the beundt of humec freedom more mrrowly tUn (bey hove beec drawn by Lord 
Samuel, li enee it le adfcicwd chat •*iTfTii in tilrmmt nf pfnrctiin cncaiitiflfl aide by 
tide with ec element of Freedom—io bunen iffiin. (be ecope ^ tiiia Freedom ie (urelv 
not affected by our enawee to the ^doowbetber Steve Ncceaeuae.iolwf own ecknew. 
leased epbere. daseca 10 a perceMble rbythm er ebeyi no iotellinbte kw. At any nte the 
wmer hmnir aercce witb Lord Samuel end Aam. p, 20$) that for bumu beinn 

cre/Ttbiot dc^enda upOo their own irvdiv,dual doeuiona aiM actiona*. and (hat * »V r» 
e»fi be 00 diruioa beeweaa State moraUcy and personal iDoraliTy*, 
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himwlf. * The gooae-atcp of a pair of legs enables a waJker to ‘cover 
the ground’; the pumping-action of the lungs and the heart enables 
the human being to Uve out his life; the bars of music and the feet, 
lines, scaiwas and cantos of poetry enable the composer and the 
poet to expound their themes; the scenes and acts of plays permit 
the presentation of the plots; the cyclic rotation of the prayine- 
whcel carries the Buddhist towards the goal of Nirv^ in the 
alternative vehicles of the Hfnaylna and the Mahayana; and even 
the Wheel of Existence, from which the Buddhist discipline 
promises release, produces the abiding and cumulative burden of 
karma which is handed on from one incamation-cyde to the next 
and thereby transforms a trivial round into a tragic history. The 
planetary ‘Great Year** itsdf, which is perhaps the origin of the 
whole cyclic philosophy, can no longer be mistaken for the ultimate 
and all-embracing rnovemem of a stellar cosmos in which our local 
solar system has dwindled into a speck of dust under the mighty 
magnifying lens of our latter-day Western Astronomy. Tbc repe¬ 
titive ‘music of the spheres’ dies down to an undertone in an ex¬ 
panding physical universe of nebulae and star-clusters which are 
apparently receding from one another with incredible velodty, 
while the relativity of the Space-Time framework gives to each 
successive position of the vast astral array the irrevocable historic 
uniqueness of a dramatic ‘situation’ in some play in which the 
actors are living personalities. 

Thus the detection of periodic repetitive movements in our 
analysis of the process of Qvilization does not by any means imply 
that the process itself, to which these contributory movements 
minister, is of the same cyclic order as they arc. On the contrary, 
if any inference at all can be drawn legitimately from the periodi¬ 
city of these minor movements, we may rather infer that the major 
movement which they bear along upon their monotoaously rising 
and falling wings is of the diverse order, or, in other words, that it 
is not recurrent but Is progressive. This tentative conclusion* ia 

< P«rthe wiiiu4lofil«ofth««»n ifid th«]ifMVd«»fMinklBdind&rtbeuulosic* 
MtwcAf) the rw» $c< 111. C (ii) (&), «ol. iiL pp, 943^3. 

* For tbe Btbrlenk <liK«v«i7 ^ th« 'Crete YeeK eee tbe prewiit chapter, pp. 33-4, 
•bore, Md V. C (i) (n t. «« 1 . V, pp, 56-7, bekv. 

I 10 (be view tut mj beee put formrd tbove. t Spen^kritn belief ia an ehmeot of 
rtairrecce in burata affiiiv Hm been cotabiacd with tn Eiraieanitn belief io to dement 
ot uAlqueaete end irtevenibiliTV *0 the moYCcnent of tbe Mn. An e 9 sbteentb*e«afUTT 
philoeopber wbo rombteed • bdief ia huntn prosreii tntb • Newroeien concepdoo 01 
phritce MW the PJiTiical Uoiveree u the wbeel end Menkind at the vehick for which 
chit wbetl'a vtJA rtpetitaom provide e ntetnt td locomodon eloos a 'oneway' reed, 

*Le« ebtoornttaa de le luture. Mumk * dee ]aif eenetiniei, eoet reafernm dana uu 
Cercle de nlvchitiona roujoun lea mfcnea. Tout reealt, tout pint: et daoa cei s^o^ririeoa 
(ueoeeaivaa. par kibueUea k« vteftiux et lea asimaux ae reproouiaeAi. )e tempt ne fait 
Que rsmener 4 ebeque inatant I'lmw de M cu’J a feet djfpan^. Le aucreieioa dee 
oomnee, w cootraire, oAre de fi 4 ei< ea aiSele ua apeeteda teujoura vark. La nkOA, 
lei paaeteot, ]a Ubenc, produiemt aaas ceaae de oouveaus 4 v 4 iwmenta. Teua lea Ifca 
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sufiident for our purpose at the moment, smce it effectively breaka 
the speU that was thmteniog to keep Ixion bound for ever to his 
wheel and Sisyphus for ever rcdling his stone towards the summit 
of the mountain. We are not condemned to believe m the cyclic 
version of predestmaiianlsm as the supreme law of our human 
history: and this was the last form of the neceasUarian doctrine 
with which we bad to contend. 

This is a message of encouragement for us children of the 
Western Civilization as we driff to-day alone, on the ‘wide wide 
sea' of human history, with none but dead or stricken dvilizatlons 
around us. Manifestly ‘the door of death is not closed’.^ Si menu- 
requiris dreumspice. The dead civilizations strew the deck 
of the ship of human fortunes; and we, and we only, are left.> By 
the Law of Chance the odds are certainly sixteen to ten, and poa* 
sibly twenty-five to one, that Death the Leveller will lay his icy 
hand on us likewise; and, as we contemplate these disconcerting 
figures, we may sdll be inclined to repine In the elegiac mood o? 
\^^lUam Dunbar’s Lament: 

I that in hefU was and gladness 
Am tniblit cow whh great sickness 
And feebllt with iofirim^; 

Timor Mortis (ontssrhat iru ... 

That strong unraerdful tyraod 
Takis, on w moeberis breast sowkaod, 

Tbe babe hill of benignltie: 

Timor Mortis contsmoi me .. . 

He spairis no lord for his piecence, 

Ka clerk for his ioielligence; 

His awful straik may no man flee: 

Timor Mortis cofiiurbat mt . .. 

He has dose peniously devour 
'The noble Chaucer, ^ makaris flour, 

Tbe Monk of Bury, and Gower, all three: 

Timor Mortis contisrbat me ... 

He has taoe RowU of Aberdene, 

And gectill RowU (d Corstophi^; 

Two better follow did no mso see: 

7 V«or Mortis eonturbai me . 


* ^ * ^ * ^'*^ .. . c< k MAfc biiai^. csniie^H depuii m orisior. wtlt tux vmz 
pUlomM up tout iBfncAM. Qui lui-mtfM ■, cenuiN «htqu»^ulm3u, aon oftted 
« M« profHd. — Tuf|o», A. R.t Scesne Diacoun, w la RrofrM Sueetuib d* rEtprit 
pMMcd )• tx p««ecBbte, i ?$»'. lo de TWfer ^trij »S44. GujiJfu^, 

1 ^ V. I. ITS* q«®tdd io ?at 17. A, «0 p. 4 , tbdve. 

^ I Kia^ svul, tt, ladm. t« sod 14. 
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Sen he had all tny brotbera tape, 

He will Qochc let roe lire alane; 

Of force I mon bis next prey her 
Timor Mortis eonUtrbat me . . . 

Yet, even in our forlorn and melancholy pUght, our deliverance 
from the incubus of the predestinaHan creed should put us in 
better heart; for, if creed is non-proven, then even in Life-in- 
Death there id still Hope-against-Hope. The Goddess with whom 
we have to do battle is not Saeva Necessitas' with her lethal 
annoury, but only Probability, whom mortal vabur wielding 
mortal weapons may one day drive i|norruniou$ly off the field, as 
Diomede, with Athena's blessing, once routed Aphrodite.* The 
Mariner's proper watchword, as he keeps hia bnely vigil in this 
haunted ship upon enchanted seas, is not the Scots po^s elegy 
but the Greek sailor's epitaph; 

o* AdMrol €7rovrofT6povyJ 

The dead civilizations are not Mead by fate'; and therefore a living 
civilization is not doomed inexorably in advance migrars adphtrts: 
to join the majority of its kind ^at have suffered shipwreck. 
Though sutteen civilizations may have perished already to our 
knowledge, and nine others may be now at the point of d^th, and 
though hiafurc, in her wanton prodigality, may be wont to slay the 
representatives of a species, not by tens or scores, but by thousands 
and tens of thousand,< b^ore she rouses herself to create a new 
specific mutation, we need fear no evil from the encompasaiag 
shadow of Death for we are not compelled to submit our fate to 
the blind arbitrament of statistics. The divine spark of creative 
power is instinct in ourselves; and if we have the grace to kindle it 
into flame, then the stars in their courses^ cannot defeat our efforts 
to attain the goal of human endeavours. 

II. LOSS OP COMMAND OVER THE ENVIRONMENT? 

(a) TKB PHYSICAL ENVIRONMEKT 

If we have proved to our satisfaction chat the breakdowns of 
dvilizations are not brought about by the operation, either recurrent 
or progressive, of cosmic forces which are outside human control, 
we have still Co find the true cause of these human catastrophes; 
and, In pursuing our search, we shall look now for some fatal mis¬ 
carriage in the action of the human beings whose overlapping fields 

* Honw: Carwme. Book I, >?• * V, D. 330-S4. 

* Tbcodoride* ia Anthatatia Poiatwa, N«. * > Sisuul wiii. 7, 

> Psilcn Dili. 4. ^ Judfn 9. so. 
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of activity conjure a civilization into existence on their common 
ground.^ Are the breakdowns of dvilizatiODS due to some loss of 
command over the environment on the part of their human ‘mem¬ 
bers' ? In attempting to answer this question, it will he convenient 
to abide by our usual distinction between two kinds of environ¬ 
ment: the physical and the human. 

Do civilizations break down owing to a loss of command over 
the physical environment? As a measure of the degree of com¬ 
mand over the physical environment that is possessed by any given 
society at any given stage in its history, we may take, as before, the 
state of its technique; and we have already ucertain^, in the 
course of a previous inquiry into the process by which civilizations 
grow, that, if we set ourselves to plot out two sets of curve^-one 
set representing the vicissitudes in the histories of dvilizations and 
the o^er set the contemporary vicissitudes in the state of technique 
—the two sets not only M to correspond but display wide ano 
frequent discrepancies.^ We find cases of technique Improving 
while civilizations remain static or go into decline, as well as 
examples of the converse situatiop in which technique remains 
static while civilizations are in movement^^ther forward or back- 
ward^ as the case may be.* It will be seen that, in the act of proving 
that an increase of command over the physical environment is not 
the criterion of the growths of civilizations, we have gone a long 
way towards proNdug incidenaUy that a loss of commaod over the 
physical environment is not the criterion of their breakdowns. In 
order to complete this latter demonstration in this place, we have 
still to show that, la certain esses in which the breakdown and dis¬ 
integration of a civilization have been accompanied by a decline in 
technique, so that the two curves here exceptionally coindde, the 
coincidence does not mean that the downw^ movement of tech¬ 
nique and the downward movement of the civilization are related 
CO one another as cause and as efieot respectively. 

An investigation of these oases will make it clear that, in so far 
as any causal relation at all can be established, it is aiwsys the 
decline of the civilization that is the cause and the decline of tech¬ 
nique the consequence or symptom. When a civilization is in 
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decline in all its aspects and activities, it sometimes happens that a 
particular technique which has been both feasible for and profitable 
to this dvilization In the growth-stage now begins to encounter 
increasing social obstacles and to ^eld dlmifiishing economic 
returns; and if, in the end, the teclinique in question becomes 
posidvely and patently unremunerative, it is sometimes deliberately 
abandoned even before it has become socially impossible to prac- 
dse. It would obviously be a complete inversion of the true order 
of cause and effect in such a case to suggest that the abandonment 
of the technique was neither an act of economic policy nor a con¬ 
fession of social bankruptcy, but was a consequence of a loss of 
technical command, and that this hypothetical loss of command, 
in its turn, was the cause of the long antecedent breakdown of the 
civilization. The cause of this breaWowa Is not to be found in a 
retrogression in technique, when this retrogression is no more than 
a symptom of the decline by which the breakdown is followed. 

An obvious case in point is the abandonment of the Roman roads 
in Western Europe, which was manifestly not the cause but the 
consequence of the break-up of the Roman Empire and the previous 
breakdown of a Hellenic Sodery which was embodi^ in the 
Roman Empire in the last stage but one of the Hellenic decline. 
This social malady was the cause of the abandonment of the roads, 
and not any loss of the technique of road-building and road- 
maintenance. These Roman roads became derelict, not through a 
failure of technical skill, but because in Western Europe, between 
the fifth centuiy of the Christian Era and the eighteenth, the general 
staw of aodety was auch that a road-system of the Roman standard 
would not have paid its way and would therefore have been a social 
incubus instead of a social asset, Since the recent revival of road- 
building in the Western World, there have been similar examples 
of the deliberate abandonment, for the same reason, of roads that 
have been built In non-Wcatem countries which have been under 
temporary Western occupation, For instance, the roads built by 
the British authorities in the Ionian Islands during the British pro¬ 
tectorate of 1815-64 have been partly abandoned, or at least they 
have considerably deteriorated, since the termination of the British 
connexion and the incorporation of the islands into the Kingdom 
of Greece. And the same fate has overtaken the roads that were 
built by the Allied Armies in Greek Macedonia in 191^18, and 
by a British force in Eastern Persia (to the Persian city of Mashhad 
from the British-Indian rail-bead in Baluchistan) during the same 
yeara. 

Nor can the decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization ^ traced 
back to a decline in technique simply by extending our vision from 
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the »ngle technique of road-building to embrace the whole tech¬ 
nical apparatus of economic life. The economic esplaoation of 
the decay of the Andeat World must be rejected completely. ... 
The economic simplification of ancient life was not ^e cause of 
what we call the decline of the Ancient World* but one of the aspects 
ofthemoregeneral phenomenon.’* This more general phenomenon, 
to which Professor Rostovtzeff alludes in this passage, is *tbe failure 
of administration and the ruin of the middle class, as revealed by 
the Theodosian Code*, which is described in detail by Professor 
Diil .3 This general social breakdown accounts for the abandon¬ 
ment not only of the Roman roads but also of other parts of the 
technical apparatus of the Roman World which were abandoned 
at die same time; for instance, the shippii^ services which had 
ensured the food-supply of the population of the City of Rome by 
providing for the maritime transport of com that had been grown 
on the AMcan side of the Mediterranean. Without recourse to the 
unsubstantiated hypothesis of a loss of technical skill, the technical 
decline is easily dedudble from social causes; but, by the same 
token, this technical decline affords no explanation of the social 
decline which is the object of our present investigation. 

The abandonment of the Roman roads has a contemporary 
parallel in the partial abandonment of the far older irrigation- 
system in the alluvial delta of tbe Tigris-Euphiates fiasin.^ In the 
seventh century of the Christian Em the reconditioning of these 
hydro-engineering works was left in default in a large section of 
South-Western ‘Iraq after the works had been put out of action by 
a flood which had probably done no more serious damage than 
many floods that ha^ come and gone in the course of the preceding 
four thousand years. Thereafter, in the thirteenth century, the 
entire irrigation-system of Trf q was allowed to go to ruin. Why, 
on these occasions, did the inhabitants of ‘IrSq abandon the con¬ 
servation of a system which thdr predecessors had successfully 
maintained for some thousands of years without a break—a system, 
moreover, on whicli the agricultural productivity of the country 
depended and, therewith, its capaci^ for suppo^ng the existing 
population at its existing standard of living? At f&c sight, this 
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manifestly suicidal neglect looks so perverse that a sheer inability to 
perform the work, o^ng to a loss of technique, might appear to 
be the only plausible explanation. Yet no historical evidence of this 
hypothetical loss of engineering technique appeare to be forth- 
coruing; and the true explanation seems to be that the abandon¬ 
ment of the works was not the cause but was rather the consequence 
of a de^QC in population and in prosperity which was itself the result 
of social causes. The ancient irrigation-system of tiie Land of 
Shinar was allowed to fall locally dereUct in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era and to go to rum altogether in the thineeath 
century because, in esch of those two ages, the Syriac Civilisation 
was at so low an ebb In 'Iraq, and the consequent general state of 
insecurity was so extreme, that nobody at the time had either the 
means of investing capital, or the motive for employing energy, in 
river-conservancy and irrigation work, So iar from It being a loss 
of technique that wrecked the irrigation-systerQ of 'Iriq and there¬ 
by contributed to the decline and fall of the Syriac Cmlaatioo, it 
was this social decline and faU that caused the progressive abandon¬ 
ment of the ' 1^1 irrigation-systecD by overwheh^g the people of 
* Irilq under a succession of social catastrophes: the great Romano- 
Persian War of a.d. 603^28; the consequent, and immediately sub¬ 
sequent, ovenunjiii^ ^Trilq by the Primitive Muslim Arabs; and 
the Mon^l invasion of as>. 1258 which dealt the moribund Syi^ 
Civilisation its coup d< grtke.^ fiy the same token, our examination 
of the technical &ctor leaves the dech'oe and M of the Syriac 
Civiliaation still unexplained. 

The conclusion that the decline and fall of the Syriac Civiliaa- 
tion is to be regarded not as an effect but rather as the cause of 
the progressive ruin of the irrigation-system of In the sixth, 
seventh, and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era is supported 
by an historical precedent; for the Syriac Society was aot, of course, 
the first cmlization that had installed itself in ^e Land of Shinar. 
In this portion of its eventual domain the Syriac Society was the 
residuary legatee of the Babylonic (which was Itself the successor 
of a Sumeric Society which had the original creator of the 
fields and cities of Sumer and Akkad out of an inhospitable and 
untenanted jungle-swampv); and the unrepaired ruin of the irriga¬ 
tion-system of whole of the Land of Shinar in the course of the 
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lux eight centuries of Syriac history has an analogue in the un> 
retrieved deatniction of the local network of drainage- and irriga¬ 
tion-canals in the territory of the ancient city-state of Ur io an 
earlier age when the Babylooic Civilization was in ixtrerm. 

At other points in this Study* the disintegration of the Babylonic 
Civilization is traced through a ‘Time of Troubles*, which was pre¬ 
cipitated by the social disease of Assyrian militarism, into a uni¬ 
versal state which was inaugurated by the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
and was continued in the form of the Achaemenian and Seleucid 
regimes; and it was under these last two political dispensations that 
the moribund Babylooic Society was progressively absorbed into 
the tissues of an encircling Syriac Sodecy until the last vestiges of 
a distinctive Babylonic culture were obliterated in the last century 
B.c. It was also in this age that, in the territory of Ur, the local 
irrigation and agriculture which had been maintained there over 
9 previous period of at least 3,000 years were permanentlyputoutof 
action by a shift in the course of the Euphrates which worked havoc 
that was never repaired.^ Thus, here again, we find a decline of 
civilization and a decay of irrigation proceeding passv; but, 
here again likewise, there is no suggestion that the hiilure to retrieve 
the physical disaster was either &e consequence of a loss of tech¬ 
nique or the cause of the accompanying cUssoIution of an ancient 
society. According to the greatest living authority on the subject, 
it is rather the decrepitude into which the Babylonic Gvillzation 
had already sunk, by the time when the phytical dbaster occurred, 
that accounts for the failure to bring the waters under human con¬ 
trol again. 

‘To make good the disaster required a co-ordinated elforl which the 
country then was too poor or too ill-organized co attest. , .. [For] 
everything depended on hard work and upon system. The boast of a 
Sumerian king was thar he had honoured the gods, bad overcome bis 
enemies, had secured equal justice for his people, and had built canals. 
The last was not the least important function of the Government; but 
the task did not stop with the building. The cleaning of the channels, 

* Stt 1. C <i) (S), vri. i. p 9 . 7 S-ej, sad 11. D v»]. il. pp. X37-S. ibevt, arid (V. C (u) 

tke prsaeatveluaM^p. aad Tv. C (Ui^ (e) 3 {■), pp, 468-84. below. 

a The fatal acoomie ameta of ibia uortOKved pl^aieal dkaarar are forcafuily dc> 
a«ribad In iha fellbwir^ paeu^ ft«m the ^ «f Sir Laeoard Woolly, the iDMem 
Wa n am amhatt 9 agl>t wiCa bai raaeued Ur frccD aa oblivisa uader wbltt ;&« faawva 
eitvTay for nora tbaa rvo tbouaand jean: 

T^a river Eopbntaa bum in b«ou «od, fiowins aezau tba open plain, made a new 
bed Ur itaelf ntora er laaa where it run* now, el«^ railea tc tba aut; aod with that 
ebaas* tba aodra ipaiam of wa(«r-aupply waa broban up. Tba old Iftitauaa^anab that 
bad tapped tbe river further up ware left high dry; the new river-courae, not yet 
coefinad wttbla anibeial b«n 3 a, «m a vide take wheat waten, level with the plain, 
bl^ad the enda of the driimje.ehannela ao that thea« betune atasnant bacli-w«t«*. 
^taa atfifaca of the plain waaacorched by the tnpie aun, tba eub*iotl wai laturated. and 
tba eoeatint procaaa of avapontien left ia the nrtb aueb quaatiiica of salt that towiav 
ttripatioa brinn to the funace a white eniet like heavy h«ar*Croat wUeh blighta all 
vegetation at birth* (Wo^ey, C. L.t AbraJtom CLoadon 1936, Faber), p. 69}. 
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the upkeep of the banks, the ^ ahooneot Of water aa between differeiR 
villages and different lando«nera>^ this entailed cooscast work and 
constaat supeivisico; and whilst the peasant’s induaCry waa amply 
rewarded so long as a strong hand kept control, the collapse of the 
Govemmeat mi^t well mean, and in the end did involve, the utter 
ruin of the eouotry, ** 

This esplanaaon of the failure to repair the havoc that the 
Euphrates had made of the irrigaiion-aystrm in the territory of 
Ur g^s point wheu we consider the date to which the disaster 
is assigned by the authority just quoted. 'We do not know exactly 
when the change came, but it was not so very long after [Hero¬ 
dotus’s] visit, perhaps about the end of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, towards 30© B.c.’* If so, this uarcirieved physical disaster 
descended upon South-Western Babylonia at a moment when a 
long tram of social calamities bad just mounted up to its climax. 
As far back as the tarn of the and fifth centuries B.c. the 
spirit and prosperity of the Babylonian people had been broken by 
the quelling of the insurrection against Darius I and by the more 
drastic repression of the insurrection against Xerxes. Then the 
Pax Achaemenia, which bad at any rate been something to sec 
against the loss of Babylonian independence, had been brought to 
a violent end by the impact of Alexander the Greats And finsUy 
the premature death of the Macedonian conqueror had condemned 
the whole of the derelict Achaemenian domain to be turned into 
an arena for the wars of succession between the Uiadochi.^ It is 
rnanifest that in the fourth century B.C., as In the sixth and seventh 
and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the physical failure 
of Man to maintain over Nature the command wbi^ Man bad 
once imposed upon her was the consequence and not the cause 
of Man's social failure to manage his relations with his human 
neighbour. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we follow out a train of 
investigation which is suggested by a remarkable finding of em¬ 
pirical observation in Ceylon. In Ceylon at the present day the 
area which contains the ruined monumenu of the Indie Gv^iza- 
tion on the island has been found to be coincident, not only with 
the area that Is permanently alfiicted by drought (in contrast to that 

> WoolUy, ep. «it., pp. 60 tnd ?j-4. * W«oU». op. dt.. p. 69. 

* Th« pretumpBoa tui cm ororthr^ of the Aelucmetua^ ncppm v.*** eoonMrioUy 
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part of the ialasd that Is annually drenched by the monsoon), 
but sUo with the area that is infested nowadays with malaiia.* This 
latter-day perversity of a water-supply which is amply suflicieDt 
nowadays for breeding the Anopheles Mosquito, while it is wholly 
inadequate for raising crops, is at hrst sight a strange environ¬ 
mental setting for the social life of the dvUisation whose former 
establishment in precisely this area is attested beyond all question 
by the archaeological evidence. The geographic^ coextensiveness 
of the domain of the Indio Civiliaation in Ceylon with the domain 
of the drought has occupied our attention already;^ and we have 
found a sad&ctory explanation for this in terms of Challenge-and- 
Response. In Ceylon the inunigrant Indie Civilization was stimu¬ 
lated to its highest achievements in an area where it could not 
maintain itself at all without creating and keeping up a vast and 
elaborate system of water-storage and irr^tion. We have still to 
explain why the area which, in virtue of t^e mighty worics, was 
once covert by irrigated fields, has now become a hot-bed of 
malaria besides going out of cultivation. 

It is extremely unlikely, a priori, that the malaria should have 
been prevalent ^ready at the tlrne when the mental and physical 
energy that went into these gigantic waterworks was being put 
forth by the human occupants of the country; and, as a matter of 
fact, it can be demonstrated that the malaria is a consequence of 
the ruin of the irrigation-system and is therefore posterior to the 
age in which the Indie Cmlizadon in Ceylon was in its flower. 
This part of Ceylon became malarious because the breakdown of 
the irrigadon-aystem transformed flowing watercourses Into chains 
of stagnant pools and destroyed the fish which had lived in those 
flowing waters and had kept them clear of mosquito-grubs.^ Thus, 
in tracing the cause of the decline and ^1 of the Indie Civiliza¬ 
tion in Ceylon, we have come upon a technical factor, the ruin 
of the irrigadon-system—a factor which operated both directly, by 
disastrou^y reducing the possibilities of culdvadon, and Indlr^y 
by turning the lees of the once life-giving waters into breeding- 
places for an insidious disease. We have stSl, however, to trace the 
cause of this tedmical catastrophe. What was it that choked the 
IrrigatiOn-chaDnels and breached the bunds of the tanks ? When 
we put this question, we find that the cause was not any decline in 
engineering technique but the social decline which is the very 
phenomenon for which we are seeking to account 

Those bunds were breached and those channels were choked in 
the course of an incessant and devastating warfare. The works 

> Sm Sim, J.z Ti 4 * (Bdinborab 1930, BlMk«ree 4 ), pp. 
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were dclibcm^ sabotaged by invaders as a short cut to me mUitary 
objective of bringiDg their victims to their knees; and a war-worr 
people had not the b»rt to fo on repairing a dam^e that had been 
inflicted so many times over and that was virtuafly certain to be 
inflicted many times again. ^ On this showing, the ultimate explana¬ 
tion of the decline and M of the Indie CiNuization in Ceylon has 
to be sought in a social cause—the social malady of war^re—and 
this sodal malady, which is the key to Che problem, proves to have 
been itself tbe cause and not the consequence of ^ loss of com- 
mand over the physical envixonment which is implied in the ruin 
of the irrigation-systets. Thus, upon investigation, the technical 
factor dwindles, in this case again, Into an incidental and sub¬ 
ordinate link in a chain of social cause and effect which has suU 
to be traced back to its social ori^ns. 

This chapter in tbe history of the Indie Civilization in Ceylon 
has a close parallel In tbe history of the Hellenic Civilization b the 
Mediterranean Basin. 

Here, too, we And that some of the regions where thU now 
vanished civilization once lived its most brilliant life and put forth 
its most vital energies have since become malarial swamps that have 
been reclaimed only within livbg memory, The Copaic marshes, 
which have been diained by the enterprise of a British company 
since 1887, after having been a pestilential wildemesa for at 
least two thousand years, were once the fields that fed the citizens 
of Orcbomenoa the Wealthy; and the Pomptine marshes, which 
have been drained and repopulated and re-cultivated under Signor 
Mussolini's regime, after as long a period of desolation, once har¬ 
boured a swarm of Volscian dties and Tarifl colonies. The high 
cultivation and dense population of this region filled Molossian 
Pyrrhus with astoDishment and admiratioa when he penetrated 
thus fas at (he forthest point of hia vain ofieoslve agabst the Roman 
Commonwealth.* In Boeotia and in Latium, as in Ceylon, there 
is reason to believe that the reign of malaria did not begin until, 
in each of these regions, the Hellemc Civilization had passed its 
zenith. A modem Western scholar who has examined the ettant 
fragments of the contemporary evidence on the subject has come 
to the conclusion that in Greece malaria did not become endemic 
until after the outbreak of the Atheno-PeloponnesUn War of 431- 

t SbU, op. «t., pp. SS- 9 e. 
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404 B.c. and In Latium the diaease doe$ not seem to have falned 
the upper hand over human physique until afcer the Haimiballe 
War or aiS-aoz B.C.* It also seems to be eatabllshed that in the 
Mediterranean Basin, as in Ceylon, the nsalana-canying mosquito 
was enabled to breed because the once healthy and productive 
fields had been turned into stagnant swamps by the min of the 
eogmeerii^ works which had formerly regulated the fiow of the 
waters. Are we, then, to pronounce that the Hellenic Civilization 
was laid low by malaria, and that this malaria was let loose by a 
Mure of engineeiing technique? 

In this case the absurdity of that reconstruction of historical 
cause and effect is palpable; fct the age in which the Pomptine 
country was passing out of the dominion of Man into the dominion 
of (he Anopheles Mosquito was actually the age in which the 
Romans were constructing their most imposiz^ public works. To 
aay nothing ot the roads which were being made to radiate from 
Rome to the extremities of the Empire, ai^ the aqueducts which 
were being made to supply Rome water from the Alban and 
the Sabine hills, we may remind ourselves of a notable hydro- 
engineering work which was carried out, in the neighbourhood of 
the Pomptine region, by the Emperor Claudius. In A.n. 52 Claudius 
opened a tunnel itr^gh the h^Ursic Mountains which drained the 
waters of the Fucine Lake away into the bed of the River Liris and 
thereby captured the lake-bottom for cultivation. ^ Is it arguable 
that a government which was able to drain the Fucine Lake in this 
way was technically incompetent to cany out, if it had chosen, the 
simpler engineering enterprise of draining the Pomptine marshea, 
which were separated by no mountain barrier from their natural 
outlet to the sea? 

The real reason, of course, v/hj the Pomptine country was allowed 
to become derelict, and to remain so, was not techni<^ but social. 
The social breakdown which had been brought upon the heart of 
the Hellenic World by the Atheno-Peloponne^an War of 431-404 
B.c. had been extended by the Haimibalic War to Italy. The Han- 
nibalic War, and the Roman predatory wars and dvii wars which 
followed In its train during the next two centuries, had a profoundly 
disintegrating efect upon Italian social life. The peasant culture 
and economy, which had been the basis of Italy’s social well-being 
In the Pre-Hannlbahc Age, was first undermined and finally swept 
away by the cumulative effect of a number of Inimical forces: the 
devastation of Southern Italy by Hannibal himself; the perpetual 

^ 7 »n«i. W. H. S.: Molaria gnd GrtA BiMry 'UvUictMt 1909. UnKerwcy PreM). 
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mobilization of che Italian paaaantrj for campaigns which carried 
them ever farther a£eld for ever longer peric^ of continuoua 
military service; the agrarian revolution (firac accomplished in the 
devastated areas) whi^ substituted large-acale cash-crop farming 
and stock breeding with a slave labour-force for somll-sc^e aub- 
aiatence farming ty a iree dtizen-peasantry;^ the maaa-migmtion 
from a no longer self-sufficient countryside into the more and more 
paiaaidc cities; and an arbitrary and unequal redistribution of 
wealth which aroused a revolutionary temper In the maas eo a 
temper for which the state dole of free rations was a sedative but 
not a cure. This combination of social evils amply accounts for 
the husbandman’s retreat and the Anopheles Mosquito’s advance 
in Italy during the seven centuries Chat intervened between the 
generation of Hannibal and the generation of Benedict.’ 

As for Greece, a similar combination of evils, going back not 
merely to the Hannibalic ^e but to the disaster 01431 a.c., some 
two centuries earlier, had resulted, by the time of Polybius (yivebat 
circa 206-128 B.C.), in a degree of depopulation which was still 
more ememe than the contemporary depopulation of Italy. In a 
famous passage Polybius lays his finger upon the practice of re¬ 
stricting the size of families (by abortxon or infanticide) as the 
princip^ cause of the social and political down^ of Greece In his 
day;^ and in another passage, which occurs in his account of the 
post-Hanniballc war between Rome and the Seleudd Power (192- 
188 B.a), he happens to mentbn that the social disiDt^ration 
which was apparent In Greece as a whole was paiticulaxly flagrant 
in Boeotia. The special Boeotian symptoms were a twenty-five 
years’ moratorium upon legal proceedings; a public dole distributed 
to paupers; and a custom, among the well-to-do minority, of be¬ 
queathing choir property to their dubs^a custom which was not 
confioed to people who died without issue.^ ft will be seen chat 
no hypothesis or retrogression in engineering technique is necessary 
in order to eaiplsin wEy the Copaic, like the Pompdne, plain was 
allowed to transform itself from a granary Into s nest of mosquitoes. 

Our diagnosis of these past chapters in the histories of and 
Ceylcn and Italy and Greece is borne cut by an ebservadon of 
what has been t^og place In China, under our eyes, in our own 


' ' Injiumenbilem multinidiiuiD Lib«forufD upioun id ^ fuuM lod* qum aum ra 
cxieuo mlbtuzn /»UetD Mivjtia Rabmu tb MUcudixte viodictsc* » «M «f 
Livr'* •iKmftiv* «B9«en u hi» cMtundrum wtiew neeU VeUdi et nf> 
fecA^dt BUbtM' (Book VI, obop. 12). 

* For ibo Khn t ) «*tlA ttaM MIowed is (b« tjua of ib« HsmJUUc Wtf, •«« I. B (k), 
vel. i. ep.40-1; ILDjvikvel. u. pp.3l3-6i tsd III. obw, 

oed IV. C (ili) (f) 3 (^, la cbe pr«»«ee voluoo, pp. soj-x», Ulow. Foetbe turn Ift tbc 
ddfl of WUip ogfofUa butory vbkdi wu brou^ libwC by Saioc BcaoUet, om III. C 
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Unendon In China, during the «coad »nd third decad« of *e 

W^Xentury of the Chriadan Era, the rail^s throughout the 
XSSr^^aa the river-oooaervancy wo^ in the beams of 
the ^’ow River and the Hwai River and the Yangtse, were gou^ 
lo^^ a^d ruin; and in this case it ia patent that a declme in 
aldll cannot have been the cause; for in th^ pnerauon 
Suve undoubtedly been a far larger number ^ avifengm^ 
inChX with a far toher standard of technical efficiency, than 
teforTunder d^impact of our Western Ovdiaadon up® 
Se Far Eastern Society, thousands of able young Chinese who, m 
any oier generation during the previous vm ffiousmd y<^ 
would have studied the Confucian Classics and foUowed » hurary 
and adroinistradve career, have acuity been d^ ^d 
sb, Anolied Phvsical Science of the West; partly on the rational 

XswSl^dittheChinesepMplemusti^^d^ 

thW Western technique if they mean to hold th^ m a 
WestenSed World, and partly from a blind and vdgar ^ire to 
U ‘ill the fashion' of the alien civilization ■*>“<* 
moanL ifi wealth and in power, in the world of the day. If these 
^g^Chinese engineera bad had a free field for the ^ 

Lir^skiU, it is evid^t that they could ^vc begim to «W 
with a system of river-conaccvancy works and irt^uon-caoals and 
roa% SdSways the like of which had never s«ri on the 
fece of this land during all the centunes that bad elapsed 
^ Civilization first arose there. But it was part <rf ^ 
z^tht tragedy of China in these years that the majonty of ^ew 
JSunFc^ engineers who bad received this «P«^ve 
Jical® ducation in^rica or in Europe remained unempl^. 
whUe under their eyes the existing 
ffoAs which, even in repair, were quite inadequate to 
needs and which these young men might have improved out of 
recognition*—were rapidly going to pieces 

^^tistheexplan^n? In this latter-day Chinese case» where 

we are not driven back upon conjecture but can use 

Ub^or-fort* b«» U« fos****-"!*^® S iSrtW?»m«d «». -w Ml 

tMhAkal (M aufbl h«v* b©tt oo^k b? 
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fruits of techiuc^ ?till wtrt deteriorating in China* at a time when 
technical skill was actually on the increase there, because the en* 
counter between the Far Eastern Civilisation smd the West, which 
had led to this increase of technical skill among the Chinese people 
in the domain of dvU engineering, had also turned the whole life 
of the Far Eastern Society in China upside down and had produced 
the political anarchy and the sodal ferment and the Individual 
spiritual convulsions with which the Chinese people were being 
tormented ever since the Westetrimng Revolution had broken 
through the traditional crust of Far Eastern life in China In A.D. 
1911. The recent dilapidation of public worics In China was not 
the cause but an incidental and paradoxical consequence of the 
dissolution of the ancient Far Eastern body sodal; and in order to 
find the cause of this social dissolution we must study the action of 
another sodal force, the corroding Weatem solvent. In this Chinese 
ra^ the investigation of the factor of technique is demonstrably a 
false scent if the dissolution of the old Far Eitem order of society 
in China is the phenomenon which we are seeking to account for. 

We shall arrive at corresponding conclusions if we pass the 

practical technique of engineering to the artistic techniques of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture and painting and calligraphy and literature. 

Why, for ccample, did the cunel^rm script, which the Babylonic 
Society had inherit^ from the Sumeric Society, go out of use in 
the last century B.c. after having served as a v^cle of culture for 
more than three thousand years ? And why did the Egyptiac hiero¬ 
glyphic and demotic scripts, and with them the Egyptiac styles of 
architecture and sculpture, go out of use between the third and 
the fifth century of the Christian Era after at least as long a span 
of unintcmipted currency ? Why, again, did the Hellenic style of 
architecture go out of use between iht fourth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era and the seventh? Wemayfcclourwaytowa^theanswers 
to these questions by asking why the Ottoman Turks abandoned 
the Arabic Alphabet in a.d. 1938;* why the Japanese and 
the Chinese are now meditating the abandonment of the Sinic 
characters; and why almost every non-Westem society in the World 
is discardh^ to-day its own traditional dress and architecture 
and art. And we may bring the problem home to ourselves by ask¬ 
ing finally why our own traditional Western styles of mu^ and 
dancing and painting and sculpture are being abandoned by our 
own rising generation. , . , , 

In our own case, is the explanation a loss of araiQc tecnmque t 
Have we forgotten the rules of rhythm and counterpoint and per- 


* S«« TeVftbM. A. J.. Uti BwlW. V. SiW 
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toficfive and Ufiht ini proportion which were discovcrtd, or iP- 
Italian ahdFlemish creative nunonty wbch carn^ 
oui Wes^ Soacty out of the second chapter m its l^tory into 
S^^lTa^l^efourorfivecentunesago?. 
which we happen to be first-hand witnesses, the ^swer to our 
Q«Son is pi^ly in the negative. In these daya of maas-^uca- 
tion 0^ WeVm World is more amply supplied ^ «vcj 
with wrtww who are masters of these technique a^ who could 
^th^to operation again any day if Ae u^t^e m 

SUtselves and reived the demand from their public. The pre- 
vaSTundency to abandon our Western ^suc 
i^l^tary cajntulation to a paralytic stroke of technical mc^- 
Dcience^is the deliberate abandonment of a style of art w^ch 
i^ing its appeal to the rising generation because 
i ^tivate its aesAetic sensibiUties on the imdiU^ 

WestemTines. We have wilfully cast <^i of our 
Mters who have been the familiar apinis of our 
^ we have been wrapt in 8elf-compla«nt admiration Ae 
spiritual vacuum which we have discovered howto make, a^ropial 
Aincan spirit of music and danang and stttuary h^ made m un¬ 
holy alU^ce with a pseudo-Byxantine spmt of 
relief. and baa enteiS in to dwell in a house ^at it has f^d 
empty and swept and gamiahed.* The decline which 
in dS revolutionary change in acstheue taste is not tectocal but ^ 
soiritual la repuiating our own naove Western tradition (rf art 
Id thereby routing our aolhetic ftculoea to a st«e ^ 
and sterility in which they sei» upon the exouc and 
of Dahomey and Benin as though this were ma^a m 
aess, we ari confessing before all men that we haw 
spiritual birthright. Our abandonment of our tr^uonal a^c 
^hnique is m^cstly the consequence of some kmd of 
breakdwn in our Western Ovilization; and the cause of this 
breakdown evidently cannot be found m a phenomenon which is 

one of the subsequent sympt<m8. »i i. v * u,. *k. TurV# 

The recent abandonment of the Arabic Alphabet by the Turks 
in fevour of the Latin Alphabet is to be explained on the ^e 

hna^muiatistnutofuHs. The notion that this cha^e^ Uenma^ 

because the adult generation of Turks has been the Arabic 

Alphabet hard to read and write and the Latin Alphabet can¬ 
not possibly be entertained ^ any alien obs^ who has Iwd 
occation, rince 1928, to watch Turks who have been bmoght up on 
the Arabic Alphabet attempting to do their business with the Latm 
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ftubfttitute. It :s pstenc that they find the Latin AJphabet not only 
ugly but clumsy by eompariaon with their om (and» Indeed, the 
AAbtc cursive, in the bands of a master, U so far superior to our 
Latin cursive in brevity and fluency that a commutiity which em* 
ploys the Arabic Alphabet finds no need for the use of short-hand). 

It has, of course, been one of the official arguroencs of Presideut 
Musta^ KemSl AtatUrk that a new generation of Turkish children, 
starting with a clean slate, will be able to make itself literate in the 
non-cursive Latin Alphabet with considerably leas expenditure of 
time and energy than U required for the mastering of the Arabic 
Alphabet with its Protean letters which change their form In ac¬ 
cordance with their posiciona and their ligatures;' and the older 
generation has been exhorted to sacrifice its own convenience for 
the sake of smoothing the way in Turkey for the advent of universal 
education. Yet the assumption, underlying this a^wnent, that the 
key to literacy is the chaiscter of the script, and that when the 
script U simplified there will be a correepou^ng rise iu the percen¬ 
tage of literates in the populacbn, is not borne out by an empirical 
survey. In Japan, for example, the percentage of illiterates in the 
population in a.d. 1923 was as low as 0*94, ootwithstandiog the fact 
that the script in use was the incomparably complicated Sinic 
legion of characters—and this in a specially confusing Japanese 
usage, in which some characters are employed as syUabic phono¬ 
grams while others ate employed concurrently as ideograms in the 
original Sinic manner. On the other hand, in Portugal the percen¬ 
tage of illiterates in a.d, 1911 was as high ae 68 9, and in Menco in 
A.D. 1925 as high as 62*0, In spite of the fact that the relatively 
simple Latin Alphabet was the script In use In both these coun- 
tries.^ These &cts militate against the argument which was offi¬ 
cially put forward iu Turkey in A^. 1928. Yet, in a sense, this is 
beside the point; for the positive consideration of practical utUl^ 
for the education of the rising generation of Turkish children was 
not, perhaps, the strongest motive In the mind of the statesman at 
whose fiat the change of alphabet was carried out. 

The strongest motive for this change in Turkey would appear to 
have been the negative consideration that the hjstorical Ottoman 
Turkish literature, and the classical Persian and Arabic literature 
which was a part of the Ottoman cultural heritage from the latc« 
phase of the ‘apparented’ Syriac Civilization, were no longer worth 


' The Atebic Alphabet, of enune, diHef* from the Utift Alphtbel in betna e cuneve 
earioi exeluiivdv. Jf *ere a fwm ol she Arabie Alphabet in whwh ihe letwn 
wen r^rw, navet varied in ehape, and «Di«ant«d v<wel* be.Mn coruonw^.t^ 
rSa An&c Alohebet would be no more difficult then the UiM; and, cenver«eiy» 
aole form epf the Utin Alphebci «ere the in w^b the 

momeni wnting thie note on the ntars’" of hii eheet the Latin Alphabet 
MdiSutt■»tlM Arabic. * Sec Toynba* op.ct, p. »i 9 , footnotej. 
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presemog, tnd th« it ™ therefore useless for the Tuiki^ ^ 
m these latter days to reoin their mastery of the Arabic Alphabet, 
which was chiefly valuable aa a key to this culture 

house.* In other words, the old Ottoman Ovitotion h^ de^n^, 
by the year a.d, t^, to a point at which, m the eyes of the Turiw 
l^selves—or, at any rate, of their active leader^it had ce^d 
to be worth while to master the scnpt in which the literary hcrittge 
of this decadent dvilieation was preserved. Thus it was the decline 
in the Ottoman avilieation that led to a deliberate abandoDm^t 
of its tradiuonal script, and not the loss of skill to read and wnto 
the Arabic Alphabet that sped the Ottoman Cmlization on its 

downward course. , , . 

This account of the causal relaton between the de^e of toe 
Ottoman aviliaalion and the abandonment of the Arabic Alphabet 
by the Ottoman Turks in a.d. 1928 applies, muatu to 

toe contemporary moves in favour of abandoning the buuc aenpt 
in Japan and China, and likewise 10 the histone abandonment ol 
the cuneiform script by the Babylonians in the last centi^ B.C., 
and of the hieroglyphic and demotic scripts by toe Egyp^oans be¬ 
tween toe third and toe fifth century of the Chnatian Era.* We 
may take it that there was no loss of technical command over the 
traditional scripts in the Babylonic or in the Egyptiac World at 
these respective dates} that toe abandonment of those scripts was 
not imreluntary but was deUbeiate; and that this was a consequence 
and not a cause of the decline of toe d^rilization m question tn 

cither case. ..... ^ e 

A particularly interesting example of a similar substituton or 
one technique for another in a different subdivision of the arUStic 
field is the abandonment of the traditional Hellenic style o£ archi¬ 
tecture in favour of the new-fangled Byrantine style m the Hel¬ 
lenic World between the fourth and the seventh century of toe 

Christian Era. For in this case the architects of a society which was 

by this tune m artioJo rnortis were abandoning the unusually 
simple architectural schema of architrave on column m order to 
experiment in the unusually difficult problem of crowning a cnia- 
form building with a circular dome. Is it credible that ilw loiuan 
architects who triumphantly solved this problem for the Emperor 
Justinian* would have been technically incompetent to build a 

t Pw motite »«« further V. C fl)<« 9 ). »>, ,PP. 1.‘ *-*!► ^ ^, 

• The liMt taaewft «*mpU af the oee «f the demoBe toM fcom 
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the Chrteiiea En. end m the fourth century tlv«,hi«ciflyph»e ^pt wee 
elTMdy out of uee—if we m»y make tfaii infereaec from the fen*^ uuerptettoow Bie« 
to hieioslyphic chenrten by •fourth-CBinury Egyptien tdept m o c o uto em, Httepouoo 
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repUca of the Parthenon, if that had been the autocrat's will—and 
theira? 

In this case it is dear that the old architecture was abandoned 
for a new architecture because the old dvilization, of which the old 
architecture was part and parcel, had declined by this time to so low 
a degree that it seemed no longer possible, within its traditional 
framework, to perform any fr^h act of creation in any field of 
activity. In the field of ardutecture the attractiveness ^ the new 
Byzantine s^le in the eyes of a Justinian and an Anthemius was 
probably due to the very fact that this Byzantine style presented 
the greatest contrast to the Hellenic style that was well conceivable. 
The Hellenic architecture was a structure of straight lines and fiat 
sur^ces at right-angles; the Byzantine architecture was a 

atnicture of curves and cupdas. The Hellenic temple looked out¬ 
wards towards an assembly in the open air; the Byzantine church 
locked inwards towards a congregation in the interior. The Hsghia 
Sophia was the monumental protest of a generation which could 
no longer find inspiration In the Parthenon or in any of those 
things for which ^ Parthenon stood.^ In building an Haghia 
SopUa instead of a Parthenon, Anthemius was doing, in essence, 
wl^t a Synesius or a Sidonius ApoUinaris was doing when he 
became a bishop instead of remaining just a cultivate country 
gentleman, or an Augustine when he b«ame a bishop Instead of 
remaining just a professor of rhetoric, or an Ambrose or a Gregory 
the Great when he became a bishop instead of remaining just an 
Imperial official. In each of these casea a creative personality was 
breaking his way out of hla hereditary social framework, in which 
his creative powers had been baulked, and was setting himself into 
a new framework in which these powers were offered an outlet.* 
No doubt this is also the story of those ^yptisn scribes of the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries who gave up copying the Book of 
the Dead In the Egyptiac script and in a traditional form of the 
Egyptian language, in which their predecessors had been copying 
the same ritual wde mecvm for the past two thousand yeart,* 
in order to copy a vernacular Coptic version of the Christian 
< The iub«dtuti«n of the Hefihje S«plu« fnr the PiRbewa wm ^ er^hetfwl 
t«rpvt «t Ae euhidnioon <S the cesphnct for the lesweuiv. (For thw 
(4X vol- iii. 5P* ebwe, eod IV. C (iii) W > (y). io the prewcs ^olome, 
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Scriptur« in an adaptation of tfce Greek Alphabet Certainly this 
is the aCory of the Chinese student of our generation who abandona 
the study of the ConfucUn CJaasica among the litterati of Peking or 
pjyang in order to study the Western technique of «vil engineer¬ 
ing or the Western theory of economics and politics in Chicago or 
in London. Is It also the story of this Chinese student*s Western 
contemporary who abandons the rhythms and tones of Bach and 
Beethov^ and the lines and colours of Botticelli and Leonardo for 
the music of Darkest Africa and for a pseudo-Bysantine depiction 
of ‘Anglo-Saxon atdrudes' i 

The upshot of our present investigation seems to be ihst the 
abandonment of a traditional artistic style, so for from being a 
po^ble cause of the breakdown of the particular civilization to 
which this style belongs, is actually an indication that the break¬ 
down of this civilization has long since passed into a decline and is 
now culminatiag in a dissolution.* When we see a creative spirit 
abandoning the traditional style of his society in any field of artistic 
activity and seizing upon some exotic style instead, we may 
suspect that the world on which he is turning his back is ‘a city of 
destruction' which is about to suffer the fote of Sodom and Gomor- 
or, in Platonic lai^ge, to 'founder in the fathomless gulf 
when all things are incomniensarabIc\» As the foundering ship 
qmvers before her final plunge, the intrepid seaman who has the 
wiU to live refuses to stay cowering on board in order to be s^dted 
under with the sinking vessel. Before it is too late, he dives into 
the water and swims away with all bis might from the fast settling 
gunwale in the hope of finding some drifting spar or cruising 
camaran that will bring him—strange passenger on untried craft 
—alive to his journey’s end. 


(h) THE HUMAN ENVlRON 7 >(ENT 
X. TAe Triwr^h o/Baritisrim and 

If loM of command over the physical environment, as measured 
by the history of technique, proves not to be a cause of the break¬ 
downs of aviIizatiOES, we have still to consider whether a loss of 
command over the human environment may be the cause of which 
we are in search. 

The significance of a command over the human environment 
has al» eng^d our attention when we have been studying the 
growths of civilizations at an earlier point in this work, We have 

• S««hepM«jefromd»fttoi«wWcbiM'*««J®lV.C(5),oBpp.aS-7,iW 
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Men that the degree of cortonaod over the human environment 
which K possessed by any given aocicty at any given stage in its 
history can be measured, for practical purposes, in terms of geo¬ 
graphical cnpansion; and we have founi on an empirical test, that 
a good case caii be made out for a correlation of geographical ex- 
panaioD, not with social growth, but on the contrary with social 
disintegration.* This inductive conclu&on is supported by two 
u priori conaderations. In the first place, one of the commonest 
fcrtna in which the breakdown of a civilization declares itself is an 
outbreak of fratncidal warfare between the states members of the 
society; and if ever the children of the household pause for a 
moment from their self-imposed task of self-destruction in order 
to Cum their anus against outsiders, it is likely enoi^h that the 
improvements in the art of war which they have been making at 
the price of their own blood will purchase them a wide dominion 
over their neighbours.* The second and more fundamental con¬ 
sideration which makes it probable, a priori, that a widely and 
rapidly expanding society will prove to be d$o a disintegrating 
society arises from the fact that the social radiation of a society into 
the life of alien bodies social attains its greatest penetrative power 
when the different elements in the radiatir^ aodety are being 
radiated separately: the economic elements penetrating in the van, 
the poUdoal elements following in the next wave of attack, and the 
cultural elements—which are the essence of a civilization—bring¬ 
ing up the rear in order to occupy and organize the captur^ 
ground. The diffraction of a civilization’s social rays into these 
separate beams of different quality and different wave-lengths Is 
one of the consequences of a civilization’a social breakdown and 
disintegration. So long as a dvilizatioa is in the growth stage, all 
its elements cohere to constitute an indivisible whole, and the 
civilization radiates abroad either in its totality or not at all, Since 
the radiation of a civilization in its totality Is hard and rare, any 
manifestation of violent radiative activity is an indication pnma 
/ode—though not, of course, a proof—that the dvilizatlcn in que^ 
tion has broken down and begun to disintegrate already.* 

If this concordance of apriori condderatlons with empirical evi¬ 
dence gives good ground for the belief that an increase in command 
over the human environment, as measured in terms of gec^phi- 
cal expansion, is a consequence and symptom of breakdown and 
decline, then it seems extremely improbable that the cause of this 
self-same breakdown and decline is to be found in the precisely 

* Sm UI. C (i) (a). *ol. iii, oiMdaDT m. lavs?. ibov». 
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inverse tendency—a tendency, that is to say, towards a decrease in 
command over the human environment, as measured by a success¬ 
ful encroachment of alien human forces. Nevertheless the view 
has been widely held that civilisations, like primitive societies, 
commonly lose their lives by ^oleoce, as the result of success f ul 
assaults upon them on the part of external human powers,^ And 
a classic exposition of this view, worked out empirically in a parti¬ 
cularly celebrated example, is mven by Edward Gibbon in Tfu 
History of the DecUne and Fall oj the Rc^n Empire. The theme is 
declared in the single sentence in which Gibbon sums up his story 
in retrospect: T have described the triumph of Barbarism and 
Religion’.^ The HeHenic Society, embodied in a Roman Empire 
whi^ was at its zenith In the Age of the Antonines, is represented 
as having been overthrown by a simultaneous assault &om two 
alien enemies attacking on two different fronts: the North Euro¬ 
pean barbarians issuing out of the no-man^s-Iand beyond the Im¬ 
perial frontiers along the Rhine and the Danube, and the Christian 
Church emerging from the subjugated but never assimilated 
' Oriental provinces. 

The to this interpretation of the Decline and Fall Is given In 
the famous opening passage of Gibbon’s work in which he enun¬ 
ciates the plot of his drama by painting a magnificent picture of the 
Empire in the Amonine Age and then presagiag its —without 
yet discloring the identities of the viUains.of the piece: 

Ta the second ccnruiy of tbe Christian Aera tbe empire of Rome 
comprehended the fairest part of tbe Earth and tbe most civilised portion 
of hf anJund. Tbe frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded by 
ancient renown and disdplined valour. Tbe gentle, but powerful, in¬ 
fluence of laws and manners had gndually cement^ the union of tbe 
provinces. Their peaceful ichabicaats enjoyed and abused the advan¬ 
tages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free conadtution was pre¬ 
served with decent reverence. Tbe Ft^an senate ^)peared to possess 
tbe sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the executive 
powers of government. During a happy period of more than fourscore 
years the public adirunistratiofl was conducted by tbe rirtue and abilities 
of Nerva, Trrian, Hadrian and tbe two Antonioee, It is tbe design of 
this and of t£e two succeeding chapters to describe the prosperous 
conditioa of their empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus 
Antomnus, to deduce tbe most Imponant dreumstanees of its decline 
aodM: a revoluQoo which will ever be remembered, and is still felt by 
tbe oatioca of the Earth.’* 

' ia. 00 doubt, Uto moot cofunoa wiy io wbidt primhtTe lodetiM, ia c oo trw t 

te dvilrtotiftfn, d» loM tb«ir bve*. <Oo this p«nt oco 1 . C (ui) («), vol. i, pp. 14S-9. 
•bot*.) 
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Whenever the writer of this Study reeds this masterpiece of 
Edward Gibbon’s art, there nses up before his rxund's eye a vision 
of the Connecticut Valley as he once saw it^ late In the Fall, on a 
visit to Amherst. As he drove through the woods in the valley 
bottom, every leaf was still intact in its place, and every leaf had 
turned pure crimson or pure gold. Nor did the course of his 
journey prevent him from seeing the wood for the trees; for, as the 
car began to climb the hills by which the valley is bounded, the 
widening horizon showed that the beauty of detail was trivial coin> 
pared with the beauty of the whole. As we paused at the highest 
point, we looked back over miles and miles of golden and crimson 
woodland spread out below us. The sky was clear blue, without a 
cloud; the sun was in power and glory; the air was bathed in 
golden light; and it seemed to be passing on this gift to the leaves, 
though these hardly needed any enhancement of their natural briU 
liance. The whole landscape made an overwhelming impression 
of tranquil splendour. Here, surely, was *a thing of beauty’ which 
could not pass but was destined to remun to be ’a joy for ever*. 

I do not know whether ray New Englander companion had read 
my thoughts and was breaking in upon them purposely when, at 
this moment, abruptly, he began to tell me which roads would be 
left derelict for the winter, and which would be kept open by a 
service of motor snow-ploughs when the ground would be snow- 
covered and tbe boughs all oare some two months beoce. To me, 
who was seeing for ^ first time what I was seeing that day, and 
who bad never lived in New England through the whole round of 
tbe seasons, this prosaic announcecnent of the imminence of winter 
was incredible. But my companion’s native eyes were not deceived 
by the beauty that had dazzled mine. He knew that this was not 
the summer, and not the spring a /onion. It was ’the Indian 
Summer’, whose bnef splendour celebrates, not the Promethean 
diun of Life, but the ifiejtorable onset of Mortality. Morituri U 
saUdamus was the silent declsratioo of the leaves which now wore 
those brilliant colours in place of the living green. Under sentence 
of death they hung on their boughs but hung by a thread. One 
breath of wind, one touch of frost, and th^ would drop, blackened 
and crumpled, to the gnnmd. With my ineatperienc^ eye I had 
not understood the true meaning of the spectacle which had taken 
my breath away and captivated my imagination. 

Was not Gibbon the victim of some such illusion as this on that 
notable evening of the istb October, 1764, when his magnifi^t 
vision of the Age of the Antonines rose up in his mind and inspired 
to write as he ’sat musing amidst the ruins of tbe Capitol while 
the barefooted fryars were singing Vespers in the Temple of 
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Jupiter* ?» For was not the Age of the Antoniaes ‘the Indian 
Stmimer* of Hellenic history ? To a Western hieiorian who finds 
himself musing and writing in the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century of the Chfistian Era amidst the ruins of the Western 
World of Gibbon’s day,* the colour and atmosphere of the Anto- 
nine Age, as Gibbon has painted it in his incomparable opening 
passage, is poignantly suggestive of a long-dravm-out decay and a 
fast approaching diswlution—like that autumn gold and crimson 
of the New England woods or like the rainbow hues of spilt petrol 
or disinterred Roman glass. Thanks to a wider knowledge and a 
deeper insight that do not spring from any merits of his own, but 
have been conferred on him by the historical accident of the date 
of his birth, the twentieth-century Western historian can perhaps 
read more clearly than the greatest of his eighteenth-century pre¬ 
decessors the signs of the times on the impressive face of that 
magnificent Antoninc landscape. As the New Englander, when 
conh’onted once more in due season with the sutumn colours of 
the Connecticut Valley, was insensible to the impressioiw of an 
English stranger because his native eyes well knew these intima¬ 
tions of Mortality for what they were, so the twentieth-century 
Western observer of a second-century Hellenic landscape will net 
allow himself to be captivated by the l^ucination of an eighteenth- 
century man-of-letter$. So far from acquiesdng in the judgement 
of Gibbon, he 'ftil be readier to view the World of the Antonines 
through the penetrating eyes of contemporaries who saw below 
the surface and staked chdr lives on their confidence in the truth 
of their vision. And this true contemporary vision is conjured up 
in a sermon preached in commemoration of two Christian heroes 
of that ostensibly golden age by the spiritual pastor of a Rome 
which, in the meantime, had passed out of a second-century 
‘Indian Summer’ into a sixth-century winter, 

'To-day,’ Saint Gregory the Great^ once declared to hia flock, ‘there 
ii on every aide death, on every side grief, on every side desolation; on 
every s ide we are being snutten, on every side our cup is being filled 
with draughts of birtemess. . . . [On the other hand] those saiota at 
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whoM tomb we axe now sttndmg lived in a world that waa douruhing, 
yet they trampled upon ila inatM^ proeperity with their spiritual coo' 
tempt. In that world life was long, well'Ming was eontinuoue, there wae 
material wealth, there was a hi^ birth-rate, and there was the tran* 
qutUi^ of a lasting peace; and yet, when that world was still so flouririua| 
in itself, it had alrady withered (aruerat) in the hearts of those saints.^ 

To the mind of a lacter-day Weatem historian who is living, like 
Gregoiy, in a wintry age, the severe verdict of the sixtb<entury 
Roman saint on the Age of the Antooines will probably carry greater 
weight than the indulgent appraisal of the eighteenth-century 
English philosopher. For the hearts in which World of the 
Antooixies bad withered underneath its brilliant surface were not 
only those of a Christian minority who bad laid up their treasure 
elsewhere. It had also withered in the hearts of a pagan majority, 
from a Marcus encumbered by his purple to a Lucius hide-bound 
in his ass’s skin; and these hearts knew a deeper bitterness because 
they held the to no other treasure-house thar z HeUeniscQ 
which had wrinkled into a hollow shell. 

The degree of Gibbon’s hailuclnatlon is betrayed by the very 
title of his great work. Tfu HisU^y of ths Dtelint and Fall of iht 
Roman Emprnf The author of a history that bears this name is 
surely beginning his narrative at a point whieh is very near the end 
of the actual story; for the Roman Empire itself was a monumental 
symptom of the far-advanced decline of a Hellenic Sodety of which 
this empire was the universal state. When the whole story is taken 
into account, the rapid downfall of the Empire after the Antooine 
Age is seen to be not at all surprising. On the contrary, it wotdd 
have been surprising if the Empire lud endured; for this empire 
was already doomed before It was established. It was doomed be¬ 
cause its eetablishsnent was nothing but a rally* which could delay, 
but not pennanentfy arrest, the already irretrievable ruin of a Hel¬ 
lenic Society which the Roman Empire temporarily embodied.* 

The breakdown and disintegration of the Hellenic Society itself 
ia the story in which Gibbon would have found a subject alti^ther 
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worthy of hia geniia; and if he had act himself to tell this longer 
tale from the beginning, he would have found that 'the triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion’ was not the plot of the play, but only an 
epilogue—not a cause of the breakdown, but only an inevitable 
accompaniment of the dissolution in which the long process of 
disintegration was bound to end. More than be would have 
found that the triumphant Church and Barbarians were not, after 
aU, external powers, but were really children of the Hellenic house¬ 
hold who had been morally alienated from the dominant mmonty 
of the Hellenic Sodecy in the course of a Time of Troubles’ 
which had intervened between a Periclean breakdown and an 
Augustan rally.* In &ct, if Gibbon had carried his mquest back to 
the true beginning of the tragedy, he would have had to return a 
different verdict, fie would have had to report that the Hellenic 
Society was a suicide who had attempted to undo the fatal results 
of his own self-immolation when hk life was already past saving, 
and who eventually received a de grda from his own mis¬ 
handled and alienated children at a time when the Augustan rally 
had ah^y given way to a third-century relapse and the patient 
was roanifestiy dying from the after-effects of his old self-inflicted 
wounda.* 

la these dreumstancea the historian-coroner would certainly 
not concentrate his attention upon the epilogue, but would em¬ 
ploy all his mental energy and acumen in attempting to determine 
exactly when and bow and why the suicide bad flmt laid violent 
hands upon himself. In prospecting for the date, he would pro¬ 
bably lay his finger upon the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 

War lA 431 B.c._a social catastrophe which was anathematized 

at the time, by one of the actors in the exordium of the tragedy, 
as 'a beginning of great evils for Hellas’.* In report!^ upon how 
the members of the Hellenic Society p^trated their ^nsirous 
crime—a crime against the cause f:>r whi^ they, and their riviliza- 
tion trith them, had come into the World*—the coroner would 
probably lay equal emphasis upm the twin abominations of inter¬ 
state war and inter-da^ war which, doubtless unintentionally but 
none the less effectively, set up a process of ‘inverae selection’: 
die Ausrottung der ^ten*, in the terrible but unanswerable 
and unforgettable phrase of one of Gibbon’s successors who has 
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ventured to re-open the c^8e and to probe more deeply into its 
origins.^ 

Though the twenty-seven years' war of 431-40^ B.c. was only 
the first chapter in a Time of Troubles’ whi^ laaced for four 
hundred years before tc was brought to a close by the est^lishment 
of a twCHhimdred*y<ara-loag Pax Augusta, the two terrible social 
evils that were let loose in &s social breakdown were already out 
of hand, and already produdng their fatal fruita, before this first 
chapter was over. The new spirit of atrocity which was inspiring 
inter-state warfare is exempUned in the treatment of the Meliana 
by the Athenians in 416 B.c. and in the treatment of the survivors 
of the Athenian expedidcnaiy force by the Syracusans in 413 B*c. 
and in the cold-blooded massacre of the A^enian prisoners-of- 
war after the Battle of Aegospotami in 404 B.c. The advent of the 
same evil spirit in the relations between sodal classes is exempli¬ 
fied In the murderous factjon-fights by which the Corcyraearu dis¬ 
graced ihemselve in 427-425 B.c.» On this showing, there is really 
no need to pursue the argument that the Hellenic Society did not 
receive its mortal blow in the Post-Antonine Age at the hands of the 
Christiana and the Barbarians. The mortal blow was delivered at 
least six hundred years earlier, and the hand that dealt it was the 
victim’s own.* We are still conriontcd with the question why the 
victim was ovcruken by a suicidal mama of this ^d at this time; 
and the positive answer still eludes us; but we have at least arrived 
at the negative conclusion that the verdict must be one of suicide 
and not one of murder. 

If we now extend our Inquest from the case of the Hellenic 
Society to the cases of the oAer undoubtedly dead or appmotly 
moribund civilisations, we shall find that ^e same vcdici has 
manifestly to be returned In a number of other instances. 

For example, in the decline and fall of the Sumcric Soaety, ‘the 
Golden Age of Hammurabi’* repiesenta an even later phase of 
‘the Indian Summer' than we see in the Age of the Antonines; for 
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Hammurabi it not the Trajan nor even tbe Mai^s AureUus of 
Sumeric history, but its Dic^etiau or its Constantine; and in this 
age the decadent society ia like the New Bngbnd forest after the 
first of the winter storms has come and gone without shaking down 
all the brilliant leaves at one fell swoop or leaving yet a permanent 
pall of snow upon the ground, Accordingly we ^all not identify 
the aiayera of the Sumeric CiviUwtion with the traca-frontier bar¬ 
barians who descended upon 'the Kingdom of tbe Four Quarters' 
in tbe eighteenth centuty B.c.: tbe ^^s who swept across the 
Land of Shinar into Syria, or the Hittites who sacked Babylon in a 
tranritory raid,* or the Kassites who crawled upon the carrion. We 
ahall detect the fatal strokes in certain events that had occur^ 
some nine hundred years earlier: the class-war between Urukagina 
of Lagash and the local priesthood, and the militarism of Unlka- 
gina’s destroyer Lugalraggisi of Erech (Uruk) and Umma; for 
these catastrophes were the aut^tic begioning of tbe 

Sumeric ‘Tlnic of Troubles’,* 

Similarly, in the decline and ^ of the Minoac Sodety, we seem 
to detect the material evidence of an Antonine 'Indian Summer’ in 
'the Palace Style’ of the age which our archaeologists have labelled 
'Late Minoan 11 ’;^ and we shall not lay the destruction of the 
Minoan Civilization to the charge of the Central European bar¬ 
barians who swept over tbe Aegean in the immediately subsequent 
age which bears tbe archaeological label 'Late Mlnban III’/ In 
attempting to reconstruct the history of the Minoan Civilizarion 
out or our archaeological materials, we shall conjecture that ‘the 
thalassocracy of Minos', wtuch was the Minoan universal state, 
corresponds tothe archawlogical strata called ‘Middle Minoan 111 ’ 
and 'Late Minoan I’ and ‘Late Minoan H'; that this universal 
state. Like others, was the outward and visible sign of a social rally 
after a "Time of Troubles’; and that the culmination of this ‘Time 
of Troubles' is ma^ed by the aicbaeobgically attested destruction 
of the first palaces at Cnossos and Phaestus at the end of 'Middle 
Minoan II', a catastrophe which we may tentatively ascribe to the 
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evil spirit of a fratricidal inter'State warfare.* It will be seen that 
the breakdown of the Mlnoan Cmliaation must be dated at least 
500 years* and probably a longer span of years than that, before the 
Achaeans and the ‘Dorians' appeared upon the scene. 

In the decline and fall of the Sinic Sooety Hhe triumph of Bar> 
barism and Religion’ is represented by the foundation of Eurasian 
Nomad barbarian 'successor-states’^ of the Sinic universal sate* in 
the basin of the Yellow River at the turn of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian Era, and by the sirouJtaneous invarion of 
the interior of the Sinic World by the Mahayanian form of Bud¬ 
dhism, which was one of the religions of the internal proletariat of 
the Sinic Society in the outlying western provinces which it had 
conquered from the Indie World in the Tarim Basin.* But these 
victories, Uhe tbose of the North European barbarians and the 
Christian Church at the Hellenic Society’s expense, were only the 
victories of the morihund society’s own e^ctemal and internal prole¬ 
tariats. There was no conquest of the Sinic World by any wholly 
alien forces at any stage in the Sinic decline and faU; and the vi> 
Cories of the Sinie proletariat over the dominant minority by whom 
the universal state had been founded and preserved were the last 
chapter in the whole story. The Sinic universal state Itself was the 
institutional embodiment of a social rally after a 'Time of Troubles' 
in which the Sinic body social had been tom in pieces by an inter¬ 
necine fratricidal warfm between the parochial states into which 
the society had once been articulated; and 'the Period of the Con¬ 
tending States’ (Chan Kuc). which ended with Ts’in She Hwang- 
ti’s knock-out blow in aai B.C., unquestionably began long before 
479 B.C., which has been taken as the convention^ opening date 
for this period of Sinic history simply because it is the traditional 
date of the death of Confucius. Tliis fratriddaJ warfare must 
already have Inhlcted cruel wounds upon the Sinic body social by 
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the time when fourteen states held a disarmament conference in 
546 8.C. and sought to ensure the maintenance of peace by 
arranging for a joint hegemony of the two Great Powers of Tsin and 
Ch’u over the league of the central KUmstaatm which was the 
heart of the Sinic World.' Perhaps the beginning of the Sink 
‘Time of Troubles* may be dated from the outbreak of the first 
great war for hegemony between Tsin and Ch*u in 634 b.c.*— and 
this was more llii 900 years before ‘the triumph of Bariwrism and 
Religion’ was consummated. 

In the decline and hH of the Indie Society 'the Indian Summer* 
was manifestly ‘the Golden Age of the Guptas’ {mperabant area 
A.D. 375 “ 47 S)»* which was followed Immediately by the devastating 
triumph of Ae Eurasian Nomad barbarian Hun and Guijara in¬ 
vaders. But in this case the religion of the Indie internal proleta- 
riat^ which shared the barbarians’ triumph, was not an alien power 
at ail, but was the wholly indigenous religion of Hinduism,< while 
the Hun invasion of India in the fifth century of the Christian Era 
was separated in time from the original breakdown of the Indie 
Civilisation not only by the whole duration of the Indie universal 
atace and of the foregoir^ ‘Time of Troubles', but also by the Time- 
span of the Hellenic intrurion upon the Indie World—an intrusion 
which intervened between the establishment of the Gupta Empire 
area A.D. 375 and the fall of the Maurya Empire (whi^ had been 
the first avatar of the Indie universal state) in 285 b.c.s The fratri¬ 
cidal warfare between parochial states which preceded the founda¬ 
tion of the Maurya Errmire was already In full swing by the time at 
which we catch our ^t rare glimpses of Indie history in the 
seventh century B.C.* The event which marks the original break- 
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down of the ladic CmlizatioQ may provoi If ever we ideatlfy it, to 
date from before the year 700 b.c. —that is to say, from a time more 
than i,too years earlier than the advent of the Huns. 

As for the Syriac Socie^, which enjoyed its ‘Indian Summer* 
onder the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, and which saw ‘the 
triumph of Barbarism and Religion* in the invasions of the Eurasian 
Nom^ barbarian Turks and Mongols and in the captivation of 
these savage conquerors by the Indigenous rehgioQ of Islam—we 
may observe that the Syriac, like the Indie, decline and fall was 
drawn out to an eicceptional length by a Hellenic intrusion which 
lasted, in this case, little short of a thousand years (if we reckon up 
the span of time that intervened between the conquests of Alex* 
ander the Great and the counter-conquests of the C^ph 'Umar).' 
To arrive at the date of the breakdown of the Syriac Civilization, 
we have to cast our thoughts back, behind the incarnation of 
the Syriac universal state In the Achaemenlan Empire, into a 
Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’ that preceded the establishment of 
a Pax Achamtma by Cyrus. 

What mused the bre^down of a civOization which, durii^ its 
brief foregoing age of growth, had proved Its genius and displayed 
its vitality in ^e three immense discoveries of Monotheism and the 
Alphabet and the Atlantic ? At first glance it may seem as though 
we have stumbled here, at last, upon an authentic instance of a 
civilisation being struck down by the impact of an external human 
force, Did not the Syriac Civilization break down under the M 
of blows wdth which it was belaboured by an Aasyrian m^tarisra 
in the’ ninth and eighth and seventh centuries b.c. ? This is, no 
doubt, the first obvious diagnosis; but closer inapecrion proves it 
to be mistaken; for, by the time when ‘the Assyrian came down 
like a wolf on the fold’, Syria was no longer ’one fold’ with ‘one 
shepherd*.» The tenth-century attempt to unite politically, under 
an Israelite hegemony, the gaiaicy of Hebrew and Phoenician and 
Aramaean and Hittiic cantons and city-states which lay in the fair¬ 
way between the Babylonic and the Egyptiac World had lament¬ 
ably Med, and it was the resulting outbreak of Syriac fratricidal 
warfare that offered the Assyrians their opportunity and tempted 
them to take it. The ignominious defeat of King Shalmaneser lu 
by a partial and ephemeral combination of Syriac forces at tbe 
Battle of Qarqar in 853 B.C-» shows that the Syriac World could 
have kept this AssyrM milittrism at arm’s length if tbe Synac 
statesmanship of the age had taken to heart ‘how good and pleasant 
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a thing it is for bwthren to dwell together in unity'.* The break- 
dowT^ the Syrisc Civilrntjon, like the breakdown of its Hellenic 
sister, turns out, after all, to have been a case of suicide and not a 
case of murder. The Syriac peoples bad begun their dea% gladia¬ 
torial contest among themselves before the Assyrian giant strode 
into their arena. The breakdown of the Syriac Oviliiation is to be 
dated, not from the first croswng of the Euphrates by Asshut- 
na^al 11 in 876 B.c., but from the evaporation of Solomon s 
hegemony after that Syriac prince’s death circa 937 B.c. 

If we turn to the history of the decline aod fall of Orthodox 
Christendom, and accept the view that in Orthodox Christian 
history the role of universal state has been played by the Ottoman 
Empire,* we shall find rudimer\ts of a post-Ottoman ‘triumph of 
Barbarism’ in the abortive attempts of Albanian and Sarh and 
Maniot and Kurdish and Arab tribesmen from the fringes of the 
Empire to carve out ‘successor-states’ in the heart of the Empire 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth cent^ and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era- Percep¬ 
tible, though even slighter, rudiments of a corresponding 'triumph 
of Religion’ are discernible in certain abortive atiempu to supplant 
both the Sunni Islam of the Ottoman founders of the Empire and 
the Orthodox Christianity of their subject ra'tyeh by revised or 
resuscitated versions of Islam which might purport to achieve a 
synthesis between the two faiths and so to offer a basis of recon¬ 
ciliation on which the deep religious cleavage between Orthodoxy 
and the Sunnah might perhaps be transceruled. The first of these 
abortive attempts was ^ militant movement of Sbeykh Bedr-cd- 
Din of Simlv, which came to a head in a.d. 1416.* The second was 
the propagation of a resusdeated In^ml Shi‘iam by the Safawis at 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Chris^ 
Era.* The third was the propagation of various altemalive revised 
versions of Islam which were ostensibly Sunni but esoterically 
heterodox. The most successful of these was the doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline of the BektasM Order of Dervishes, which had become so 
proralent among the Janissaries by the latter pan of the seven- 
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tMQth century of the Christun Era that it seema at this time to 
have been regarded almost as the established regimental rell^on, 
while the attraction which it once exerted upon the impres^onable 
barbarians on the fringes of the Empire is attested by its survival 
in the present Albanian 'successor'State* of the Ottoman Empire as 
a relatively large and well-organized sect.> 

In the case in point, of course, nobody will thinV of su^esting 
that the propaganda of Hijj Bektish and his spiritual wcceiacn 
between the fourteenth and the seventeenth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, or the Vfilkerwanderung in which the Albanians overran 
the Morea during the great Ruaso-Turkiah war of A.D. 176^4, 
are to be regarded as the causes of the breakdown of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization ( And this fantastic hypothetical diagnosis of 
the Orthodox Christian decline and fall may be taken as a reductio ad 
absurdtm of the whole Gibbonian schema of ‘the triumph of Barbar¬ 
ism and Reli^on', since the stirrings of Bektlshl faith and of Alba¬ 
nian barbarism in the Ottoman body politic arc morphologically true 
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equivalents of the triumphant conquest of the Roman body politic 
the North European barbarians and by the Christian Church. 

In the Orthodox Christian case those inquirers who are not 
prevented by religious or cultural prgudice from perceiving that 
the Ottoman Empire is the Orthodox Christian universal state will 
justifiably take it for granted that the Orthodox Christian Civilisa¬ 
tion must not only have broken down but have also travelled very 
far along the path of disintegration before it became so weak as to 
succumb to an Ottoman domination and so sick as to derive social 
benefit from the bitter medicine of a Pax OttomanUa. The un- 
prqudiced student of Orthodox Christian history will recognize, 
nevertheless, that the Pax Ottomanica did perform for Orthodox 
Christendom the same positive and indispensable social service 
that was p^ormed for the Hellenic Society by the Pax Pomona 
and has been performed for the Hindu Sod^ by the Pax Briton- 
nica. But this, of course, is not the popular view among the Ortho¬ 
dox Chrisdan peoples and their sentimental Western patrons at the 
present day. The popular view is that all the historic misfortunes 
of Orthodox Christendom derive from the Turkish conquest; and 
this diagnosis has been implicitly accepted by our latter-day Otto¬ 
man Turks of the school of President MustafI Kemll AtatUrk, 
who have made it their doctrine that the old Ottoman Empire— 
bound up, as it was, with the old Ottoman Slave-Household—has 
been an even greater curse to the ^Osmanlls themselves than it has 
been to their ei-d«wmt subjects 1 * As for the descendants of the 
Ottoman ra'lyth, however violently they may differ on almost 
every other question of current politics or past history, oxir latter- 
day Greeks and fiuJgars (echoed by thdr attendant Philhellenes 
and Bulgarophils) will protest with one voice that their common 
Orthodox Chrisrian Civilization, in which they each clairo the 
leading role for their own respective forebears, was going from 
strengta to strength.^ on a fiood tide of life and growth, until the 
moment when it fell a victim to the brutally aggressive force of 
Turkish militarism, which is represented as having burst without 
wdnung upon the Orthodox Christian World out ^ some Islamic 
inferno below the. Asiatic horizon.’ 
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The modem Greek n&donal historian will probably aacribe the 
ruin of the Orthodox Christian Civilization to an earlier wave of 
Turkish aggression than come within the ken of his Bulgar 
contemporary and confrere. The Greek will £nd ‘the beginning of 
evils’ for Or^odox Christendom in the invasion of the Anatolian 
territories of the East Roman Empire by the Sal^Q^ Turks in the 
third quarter of the eleventh century of the Christian Era. More 
than that» if our imagmary Greek savant happens to be srill in* 
spired by a reminiscence of the old-fashioned 6rthodox sentiment 
that the Pope’s tiara is at least as objectionable as the Prophet’s 
turban,* and if he has not aio^ther succumbed to the latter-day 
Greek vanity of self-identification with ‘the enlightened West’, he 
may decide to place the Latins as well as the Turks in the dock. 
And it is unquestionably true that the first Norman raid upon the 
East Roman Empire’s dominions in Italy in a.d. 1017 preceded the 
first SaljQq raid upon the Empire’s dominions in Anatolia in a.d, 
1037 by twenty years, and chat the Latin conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople in A.D. 1204 was a greater disaster for the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization than the Turkish conquest in a.d. 1453. If it were to 
be taken for granted that the Orthodox Christian Ovation met 
its death at fordgn hands, and that it is merely a question of deter¬ 
mining the respective responsflailities of the Turkish and the Latin 
prisoner at the bar, then a candid 'Westeni inquirer might be con¬ 
strained to admit ihit his own Latin forebears not only delivered 
the first blow but were also ahead of their Turkish competitors in 
striking at their victim’s heart. But when we have made the fullest 
allowance for the Latin share, as well as for the Turkish share, in 
the murderous assaults of which Orthodox Christendom was the 
victim from the eleventh centu^ of the Christian Era onwards, are 
we sure that we have ascertained the true cause of the victim’s 
death > If we pursue our post-mortem examination farther, we shall 
find unmistakable evidence that the Orthodox Christian Society, 
like the Syriac Sooety in a different time and place, had laid violent 
hands upon itself before cicher of its reputed assassins appeared 

upon the scene. The criminal intentof both the Latins and the 

may have been fully as heinous as is commonly alleged; but there 
W reason to doubt the effectiveness of their criminal action; for 
there is reason to believe that the alien body sodal into which they 
plunged and rcplunged their swords was the body of a suia^ whose 
Ufe-blood was already ebbing away through a self-inflicted wound. 
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The true date o£ the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian 
CivilUation is marked by a domestic event la Or^odox Chriaciaii 
history which occurred before either the Normans or the Saljtlqs 
had come within range of Orthodox Chiiatendom. The beginning 
of the Orthodox Chrotian Time of Troubles* dates from the out¬ 
break, la A.D. 977, of the great Bulgaro-Roman War of A.D. 977- 
X019.* This internecine struggle between the two Great Powers of 
the Orthodox Christian World did not come to an end until one of 
the two belligerents had not only suffered defeat but had been de¬ 
prived of its political existence. From a.d. 1019 onwards for more 
than a century and s half, until A.P. 1186, Bulgaria was ef^ced 
from the political map by being incorporated completely into the 
body politic of the E^t Roman Empire. This enormous political 
disaster in the life of the second most important state in the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian World was bound to administer a profound shodt 
to the whole Orthodox Chnstian body soda!; and the Bulgarian 
Empire*s total loss was not counterb^anced by any gain on the 
credit side of the East Roman Empire's account; fw, in a war so 
long drawn out between beUigerents who were so closely matched, 
the ostensible victor emerged from the struggle in little better con¬ 
dition than his prostrated opponenL 
On the political map the East Roman Empire vastly increased 
io territorial possessions as a result of the 'knock-out blow* of 
A.D. 1019. From that year until the successful Bulgarian revolt of 
A.D. 1x86 the domain of the East Roman Empire in the Balkan 
Penioaula was as extensive as the Romsn Empire's domain in the 
same quarter in the reign of Jusdnian; but an eye which knew how 
to read the social and economic map below the ostentatious politi¬ 
cal surface could have discerned that the military triumph in the 
Balkans had been purchased by the East Roman Power at the price 
of a prohibitive sacriEce in Anatolia. The strain of the great Bui- 
garo-Roman War of a.d. 977-1019 exacerbated a social malady in 
Central and Eastern Anatolia^ which had first become noticeable 
(to judge by the testimony of East Roman agrarian legislation) 
during the preceding Bulgaro-Roman War of A.D. 913-27. In this 
Anatolian region an increasing inequality in the distribution of the 
ownership and the product of the land was keeping pace with an 
increasing impoverishment of the whole country-side, with the 
result that the peasantry and the big landowners were becoming 
increasingly alienated both from one another and from the East 
Roman Government at Constantinople, at whose door they not un- 
&irly laid the responsibility for their local distress. The military 
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glory which the Emperor Basil the Bulgai'killer 
was winning by his successful war of attridon against the Empire’s 
formidable sister and adversary in Europe was marred by a succee* 
siotk of insurrecdoQS headed by represeacativea of the Roman 
landed aristocracy in Asia. 

These outbreaks occurred too frequently, and lasted too long, to 
be dismissed as the work of unruly or ambitious individuals. They 
were expressions of the Anatolians' profoxind economic distress 
and political discontent, and this exhaustion and disaffection of 
Eastern and Central Anatolia was a loss which could not be made 
good by the most extensive conquests in Europe; for the niDit^ 
strength of the Eastern and Central Anatolian army-corps dis¬ 
tricts was the rock on which the East Roman Empire had been 
founded by Leo the Syrian three hundred years earlier. > In A.p. 
xos9,at the dose of the great Bulgaro-Roman War, the wholeof this 
region in the interior of AnatoHa, which had once been the Empire's 
solid core, was so rotten with social decay that it was ready to fall 
away at a touch, while the newly acquired provinces in the mtenor 
of the Balkan Peninsula, which were socially sound in so far as they 
had not been devastated by the recent warftre, were being held 
down only by sheer force.* Thus in AJ>. 10x9, when the East 
Roman Empire stretched to the Euphrates in one direction and to 
the Danube in the other, it was inwardly weaker than it had been 
in A.D. 7t6, when its European domain was almost confined to the 
bridge-head of Constantinople and the enclave of Saloruca and 
when the Arabs were marchmg across Anatolia to put Constanti¬ 
nople under siege. For in a.d. 7x6 Leo the Syrian had achieved 
the master-stroke of East Roman statesmanship which Basil the 
Bulgar-killer was never able to emulate. Leo had united under his 
leadership the forces of the Anatolic and Armeniac army-corps; 
and, with the military strength of Anatolia intact, he could await 
with equanimity the Arabs’ assault upon the Empire’s European 
capital. . , . 

This estimate of the <^rence in the East Roman Empire a in¬ 
ward strength at these respective dates is borne out by the respec¬ 
tive sequels to the Arab assault at the one date and the Saljuq 
assault at the other- When the Arabs were repulsed from the walU 
of Constantinople in a.d. 717, they ebbed right back from the 
Bosphorus to the south-eastern foot of the Taurus; and although, 
for two more centuries, they continued to harry the Anatolian 
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marches of the Empire in annual raids, they never secured a per¬ 
manent foot-hold upon the Anatolian Plateau. On the other hand, 
when the Saljuqs were driven out of their advanced post at Nicaea 
in AJ>. 1097 by the combined forces of the East Romans and the 
Latin Crusaders, they retired no farther than to Qoniyah; and they 
continued to hold their ground in Central Anatolia for a full hun¬ 
dred years during which their principality of RQm was almost 
completely encircled by Orthodox or Latin Christian Powers: a 
temporarily relnvigoraied East Roman Empire on the west and 
north; an Armenian Kingdom in Cilida; and the Latin Crusader 
principalities in Syria. In fact, the Turka successfully stood on 
the defensive in Central Anatolia until, at the close of the twelfth 
century of the Chriaiian Era, the next rebpse in the dccEne of 
Orthodox Christendom opened the way for the ^successor-states* 
of the Anatolian Saljuq Sultanate to make themselves masters of 
almost all the rest of the Anatolian Peninsula at the turn of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the Greeks and Latins 
had exhausted themselves in a long and bitter struggle for the more 
spectacular prizes of ConaCandnople and Salonica. And thus the 
feat of statesmanship by which one of these ’successor-states’— 
the Ottoman Turkish prindpslity of Sultan Onii—transformed 
itself, in the fourteenth century 0/ the Christian Era, into the uni¬ 
versal state of the Orthodox Christian World, was made possible 
by the feat of endurance through which, in the twelfth century, 
the SaijOq Turka had held their groimd at QoniyahJ 
How was it that the SaljQqs were able to hold out in Central 
Anatolia when they were so easily driven out of Nicaea and 
Smyrna? An explanation is suggested by the fact that the area 
which the East Roman Power failed to recapture from the SaljQqs 
in the twelfth cenruiy substantially coinddes with the area which 
had been afflicted with the malady of economic distress and social 
discontent during the tenth and eleventh centuries, before the Sal¬ 
jQqs arrived on the scene. Though the social history of this region 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century is exceedingly obscure, 
and has to be reconatructed—-in the almost total absence of con¬ 
temporary evidence—by a comparison of the previous with the 
sub^quent condition*, we may conjecture, with some assurance, 
that the strength of the SaljQqs In Central Anatolia lay in the sup¬ 
port, or at least the passive acquiescence, of the local peasantry. In 
this region the social effect of the SaljQq conquest had been to re¬ 
lease the peasantry from the grievous service of the local landlords 
and the heavy yoke of the Government at Constantinople as repre- 
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Rented by the wcruitmg-scrgeaQt and tbe tax-coUector. How could 
they pray for the restoration of an Orthodox Emperor whose little 
finger would be thicker than the Idns of the Tuiiish unbeliever?' 
And why, now that they were reeved of the incubus of the land¬ 
lords and the officials and the bishops, should they continue to 
practise the Orthodox rite or to cultivate the Greek language? 
From the twelfth century of the Christian Era onwards the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian peasantry of Central Anatolia turned Muslim 
masse; sad even the minority that remained true to their hereditary 
faith turned Turk in language. 

The descendants of these Central Anatolian Orthodox Christians 
who sumved in their native region, under the name of ^ramanli, 
until the wholesale compulsory exchange of mineriiies between 
and Turkey that followd the AnatoUan War of 1919-23, 
had not only come to speak the Turkish of their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours as thtif own mother tongue; they had so utterly forgotten 
th^ ancestral Greek that they had even found it necessary to 
translate the Liturgy of the Orthodox Church into Turkish »though 
lituigies are notoriously the last refuges of dead languages- On ^ 
eve of the Anatolian War of 1919-02, which gave the last lingering 
survival of Orthodox Christendom in Anatolia its <cup de /fd«, 
the Greek language, which had enjoyed exclusive currency through¬ 
out Anatolia from the exlincrion of the last of the pre-Greek vema- 
culacs ia the sixth century of the Christian Era down to the advent 
of the Turkish Unguage in the eleventh century, was alive m 
half a dozen remote villages in the fastnesses of Anti-Ta^s and 
on the extreme southern and eouth-eastem edges of the Plateau at 
a distance from the main lines of communication.^ At^e opening 
of the twentieth century these fast dwindling islets of Greek m the 
heart of a d-dfvant Greek-speaking re^on were a happy huntmg- 
groimd for the philologist and phoncridan, who was able h«e to 
catch in the act, and study in the life, the metamorphosis of one 
living language into another.* . 

We have now perhaps convindngly demonstratedthaithe onatM 
breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization was caused by 
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a domeadc cooBict in the tenth century of the Christian Era 
and not by Latin and Turkish assaulu which only began in the 
course of the eleventh century. Ajoritori we may c^amisa the idea 
that the breakdown could have been caused by the rudimentary 
and abortive religious propaganda and barbarian Vdlkerwanderuog 
which we have detected, where we should expect a priori to find 
them, in the laat agoniea of an Ottoman Empire which waa the 
Orthodox Chrisdan universal state. 

2. 77 i 4 Triurr^ of an AlUn CivtHsation? 

We may nett ask ourseWes why these movements were abortive 
in the Ottoman Empire, in contrast to the historic ^triumph of Bar* 
barism and Religion' in the Roman Empire and in the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad and in the Minoan Thalassocracy and in the 
Sinic universal state. The answer to this quesdon is not far to seek. 

If the Orthodox Christian World had been breaking up in vacuo, 
out of touch with any other living civiUzation of superior vitality, 
there can be little doubt that, in the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Chnstian Era, the former territories of the Ottoman 
Empire would all have been parcelled out into ^successor-states' 
established by war-bands of barbarian Intmdera from the fringes. 
In the first stages of the break-up of the Roman Empire, at the turn 
of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era, there were 
incidents which are exactly analogous to the occupadon of the 
Morea, from A.D. 1769 to A.D. 1779, by Albanian/oederofi who had 
been called in by the Ottoman Govemmeot to drive out the Rus¬ 
sians, and to the embarrassing eagerness 0/ the Muslim Slavs of 
Old Serbia and the Gegha of the North Albanian highlands to 
serve in Khurshid Pasha's expedition against 'AH of Yinnlna in 
A.D. 1821 and to take direct action against the Orthodox Chrisdan 
ra'ty^ trithin their reach in reprisal for the insurrection of the 
Maniots against the Padishah in the same year.' If we pursue 
the analogy, we may discern in the Kurds the counterparts of the 
Isaurians and in the Wahhabis the counteiparts of the Primitive 
Muslims; and we may see in an 'All of Yionina and in a Mebmed 
'All of Kavala a Clovis and a Tbeodoric manqu6. 

Why was it that war-lords such as these did not make the Alba- 
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niuis masterr of Rumlll and Egypt and the Kurds maaten of Ana- 
tolia and the WahhSMa masters of Syria and Triq ? The answer is 
that the mighty march of an irre^dbly expanding Western Civili¬ 
zation was treading hard upon these ephemeral barbarians’ heels. 
‘The triumph of Westernization',* and not *the triumph of Bari>ar- 
ism and Region’, was the process to whicii the break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire actually ministered. Instead of taking their 
natural form of barbarian prindpalities of 'the Heroic Age’, the 
‘successor-states’ of the Ottoman Empire were moulded, by 
Western pressure, as hist as they emerged, Into the exotic shape df 
national sutes members of a comi^ cJ Western states which was 
in the act of reorganizing itself on a basis of nationalism at this 
time. 

In some cases an incipient barbarian ‘successor-state' trans¬ 
formed itself dif^y (though not without painful and dangerous 
convulsions) mto' one of these new-fangled national states on a 
Western model For example, the natiomd state of Serbia was the 
final product of the insurrection of the barbarian Serb backwoods¬ 
men of the Shumadiya in A.n. 1804, and the narional state of Greece 
arose likewise out of the insurrection of the barbarian Greek high¬ 
landers of the Mani In A.D. i$2i.> On the other hand the barb^- 
ians who were still so little affected at this time by the radiation* of 
the Western Civilization that they were incapable of turning their 
political activities into a Western nationalistic channel paid the 
penalty of misslr^ their opportunity. The Albanians forfeited the 
Ottoman heritage in the Balkan Peninsula to the Greeks and Seri>a 
and Bulgare in the nineteenth century in order to enter the Western 
comity of nations in the twentieth century with a patrimony so 
grievously diminished that it now constitutes the smallest and least 
populous and weakest, hs well as the most backward, of the national 
states of Europe.) As for the Kurds and the Wahhabis, the Kurds 
were reduced to order by Sultan MahmQd 11 , tod the Wahhabis 
were temporarily subject^ and were permanently confined to their 
deserts by Mal^ad’s viceroy in Egypt, Mebmed 'All,* through 

• For cb«'WcatcrenbaB »( Um 'OwmoIw* Cluvtito u 4 2 Z. D (t), voI. m, 

pp. tSi-A, aod II. D vpL ii. pp, uS-?, ftbere, ksd V. C (n («) 3 , ^ pp. 

pelM, Fof the Weettfouelsoc of the 'Oemuals lbcste«(Tee m« 11 . D <m vot ji, 
pp. in-S, tad Put III. A. tpl. ill, pp. 4S-50, above, aad V. C (1) 9 

pp. 10 ) asd 1 ta-tj, below, 

» Fee (he emOMt Ui we i (he Monoe eod the FhanaAoe eumna in (be Greek 
ffffwiran'r eee H. D (vfi, veL ii. pp. lad-S, ebove. 

I Eves the aunufur* Albealafi aatioBa] Wtc (K*( rmde ita belated appearenec eo 
the nap io 1913 wee oot the peeduet of aative Albanian initielive. 'Hw wb(4a 

oftheteentorrintebita^r AJbesiiaM myld uodeubtedlf havebeeo paniBenedbenreaa 
Stride^ Greece after (hair ioiatvwa^ nthe Pini BaUto Wrrot 1913 ,if the Hepe- 
bu^ Meoansh; and lal; had (tot then iooiatad. ia (hair own iscareete, uem (he eacah- 
of a oovenini indepeedent Albania which the Aibanlapa could sever have 
ea^Miahed for tbenwdvw. 

* $M V. C Cul («), rel. vl, p. ajj, with footnote 3 , below. 
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th« tunely cmploytoefic of i ft«w>^LngIed military equipment and 
organization and method which these two great (Xtoman 'Wester^ 
nizera’ bad borrowed at the eleventh hour from Napoleonic France 
and from post-Napoleonlc Prussia. To-day, when a hundred 
years have paased since MahmQd and Mehmed 'All completed 
their work of Opacification’, there is once more a Wahhabi Empire 
in the Arabian Peninsula;' but the Wahhabi King of the Najd and 
the HijSz has no apparent prospect of acquiring the crowns of Iraq 
and Syria. In the meantime the Kurds have fared still worse than 
the Albanians; for co-day the whole of Kurdistan is partitioned 
between the three national states of Turkey and 'Iraq and Persia; 
and the ba^aiians who were potential successors of the 'Osmanlis 
in the mastery of Asia Minor a century ago are now not even the 
masters in their own house.^ 

Thus, in the history of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, in 
which the Pox Otumonua was the last act but one, the last act of 
all has been, not 'the triumph of Barbarism and Religion,* but the 
triumph of an alien civilization which has been swallowing the 
moribund socie^ whole and baa been incorporating its &bric into 
its own social tissue. 

We have stumbled, here, upon an alternative way in which a 
moribund civilization may finally lose its identity. ‘The tiiximph 
of Barbarism and Religion’ means that the moribund civilization 
has been thrown upon the scrap-heap by an iconoclastic revolt on 
the part of its own external and internal proletariat, in order that 
one or other of these Insurgents may obtain a ^e field for bringing 
a new civilization to birth. In this event, the older society duly 
passes away— 

cedit enim rerum oovitate extrusa vetustas 

semper'— 

yet in a sense it still lives on vicariously, in the younger dviliza- 
tion’s life, through the relation which we have lomt to oil ’Ap- 
parentatioa-and-AjfiJiauon’. In the alternative event, when the 
moribund dvtlization is not thrown upon the scrap-heap to make 
way for a new representative of the species that stands in a special 
relation to it, but is swallowed and assimilated by some living civili¬ 
zation which is one of its own contemporaries,* the loss of identity 
is manifestly more complete in one sense though less complete in 
another. The communities into which the moribund sodecy is 


* (U potUy and •chimoMots of Kiag Al Si'Qd mb V, C (i) U) 

3, T«J. V. C («), vd. 7i, p. *34, belov. 


* Luervaui; D* wwA'a 
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* Thii contact b^rwau cmUcatioBe in tS» Space dirnw^oioo i> exAmioed furtl^ in 
IX, b«low. 
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articulated may be spared the eictreme agoiues of social dissolution; 
they may be extricated from the body social of the one society and 
Incorporated into that of the other without any absolute break of 
historic condnuity (as the Greek people, for example^ has re* 
:^bioned itself into one of the nationa of a Westernized World 
after having lived for four centuries the life of an Ottoman imlUi). 
From another point of view, however, the loss of identity in this 
event will be more complete and not less; for the society chat 
passes away through incorporation into another society, and not 
through apparentation and dissolutioOi preserver—if It does suc¬ 
ceed in preserving—some continuity in its material fabric at the 
price of forfeiting altogether the power of creation which, in the 
alternative ^ent, it m^ still exercise vicariously. And creation, 
after all, ia a civilization's raison d'itrt. 

The instance in which this process of extinction through assimi¬ 
lation has come to our attention is the last chapter in the history of 
the main body of the Orthodox Chriscan Society, which has 
incorporated into the body social of our own Western Civilization 
since the beginning of the break-up of the old Ottoman Empire in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth centucy of the ChrisoanEra, after 
a preliminary exposure, since about the last quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century, to the radiadon of die Western culture. We can 
see at once that, at the present moment, all the o6er extant dviliza- 
dons are in course of travelling along the same road. This is the 
current history of the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia 
of the Islamic and Hindu sociedes; end of the far Eastern Society, 
both in its main body in China and in its oftboot in Korea and 
Japan. It is also the history of the three extant arrested societies 
of the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the Polynesiaos, which are 
all apparently in process of being incorporated into the Western 
body sodal in so ^ as the aodal radiation of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion la not deatroyif^f them outright. 

We can see, too, that a number of the eivilizations that are n^'w 
extinct have lost their identity, in the last chapter of their history, 
in the same way. The process of 'Westernization', which began to 
overtake Orthodox Christendom in the last quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era, and the other living non- 
Western civilizations about a hundred years later, waa brought to 
bear upon the Central American Civilization and the Andean Cish- 
lization in the first and second quarters of the sixteenth centucy; 
and in both these cases the process now appears to be virtually 


< F«f«diteuM;flooftfa«p«Mb)e«keRMti«eMittfpreu(ioB«oftS«ftuiutnCocnmuete 
Movement w • deMlopsMit ia retaken* b«»««n Onbe^ 

ud the W»i£m World •« 111. C (0 ( 4 ). *ol. iii , W». »o-», end II I. c (uT (*), Ki iu. 
pp. 3S3-5, above. 
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complett.' Thft people which were once the cteaton and propa> 
gators of these two civili2attoQS have not been exterminated or 
evicted, like the barbarians and the savages who once occupied the 
present domains of the United States and Canada. But the physi> 
cal survival of the descendants of the Mayas and the Tolteca and 
the CoUas and the Incas attests the fact that they have lost the cul> 
tural birthright which was bequeathed to them by their forebears 
in order to become members of an intrusive alien society m whose 
history they have not so ^ succeeded in playing any creative part. 

Id present Latm-American republics of Peru and Bolivia and 
Ecuador, which are the ‘successor-states’ of the Spanish Viceroy¬ 
alty of Peru and are therefore, at one remove, the ‘successor-states’ 
of the Empire of the Incas, the ‘Indians’, whatever may be their 
status in constitutional theory, have been so far in fact a submerged 
social stratum—an inferior caste which has played only a passive 
part In the social life of its own Andean homelwd since this land 
has been annexed to the domain of Western Chiistendom. In 
Mexico the ‘Indians* have been more self-assertive. Since the 
severance of the political connexion between Mexico and Spain in 
A.D. 1S2X, individual Mexican ‘Indians* have repeatedly risen to 
the highest positicns of political power in the turbulent republican 
'successor-state* of New Spain, as the Spanish Viccroyalty in 
Mexico was officially styled; and since the Kevolution of A.D.1910 
there has been a general ferment and upheaval among the Mexican 
Tndian* masses. In Mexico, however, still more ^an in China 
(where the contemporaiy revolution ^splays the same general 
character), the movement of revolt has been not a reaction against 
tile Civili^tion of the West but an offensive movement towards it. 
The Mexicans have not been seeking to extricate themselves from 
the Western toils in which the civilization of their forebears was 
caught aud bound, four hundred years ago, by Cortes and his 
fellow ewquistadorts. On the contrary, the Mexicans have been 
seeking In our generation to take a fabulous Western Kingdom of 
Heaven by storm. In their campaigns against the latifundia and 

> TbelKstpcre«^t)bJt«iprafionef«n AodeARMeUIcnMdounMMWwthereMJim 

Tijp«e AAAni the Sptfuih r^gisM Peru io a.d, i 780-3 (mc I. C (i) (t), vel. i, 

p. tM) fooCDOte ], tbopt). Aj for ilu M m lodil it reperted to bo 

•Uto dowa to this d«x ud^ e«n«o of the ^Indiins* of New Meueo. A itote of th« 
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* 1 WM told not loM 1(0,' Mr. Bde^ Booto fin The aeilertutie Agt (Cambridn 

C 033 , Uaivenity note), p. lot) ‘bv Boine csm who knew intiiDelcly tb« oetivepcopra 
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elofie watch the dam, becMae that rni(ht be the dey oe wh/d Meateaune roiabi 
renriL' Thie u a rcfflarkable to tbe daily eisit of tbe Imlaf Shl*la of UiOih 

to the unctuary of the Maater o/tbe A(e (aee 111 , C (ii) (h). Annex 1, in «el. iu, p. 464, 
above). 
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against the oil-intewscs and against the Catholic Church the Men* 
can revolutionaries have been attadiing the privileges or monopo 
lies of native Mexicans of Spanish descent, and of foreign prelates 
and capitalists, with the object of securing for the ‘Indiana-de¬ 
scended masses of the Mexican people that mastery in their own 
national bouse which has been procCslmed as the inherent right of 
every people in our latter-day Western political gospel of Demo¬ 
cracy. 

On this shctwing, wc may pronounce that the ci-dewni Central 
American Civili2otion, as well as the ci-devant Andsui Civiliaaticn, 
has now been completely incorporated into our Western body 
sodal: and we can point to other c>dev<mt dviltaatiocis which have 
been inco^orated into other bodies social with comparable com¬ 
pleteness in other times and places. The Babylonic Sode^, for 
example, merged its identity in the Syriac body social in the last 
centi^ B.C., after its hold upon its own cultural tradidon had been 
weakened by the attraction of Hellenism; and the dirintegrating 
effect of the radiation of the Hellenic culrure likewise prepared the 
way for the absorption of the Egyptlac Society into the same Syriac 
body social in the course of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
of the Christian Era. This Syriac assimilation of the Egyptiac 
Society—the longest lived and most firmly compacted and most 
organically unified and most individually accentuated dvilizatioo 
that has ever yet been seen—is perhaps the most extraordinary feat of 
sodal assimilation that has been achieved to our knowledge so far. 

If we now glance again at the group of living dviliiations that 
are in process of being assimibted by our own Western Civilization 
at the present time, we shall observe that the process is proceeaing 
at dlEerent pacea on different planes. 

On the economic plane every one of these sodetiea naa been 
caught ift the network of relations which our modem Western In¬ 
dustrialism has cast over all the habitable lands and navigable aeas 
on the face of the planet. ’ On the political plane, again, the children 
of all these apparently moribund dviiizations harve been seeking 
admission to member^p in the Western comity of states through 
various doors. In the main body of Orthodox Chriateodocn the 
‘successor-states' of the Ottoman Empire have been transforming 
themselves, as we have seen, into national states on our latter-day 
Western pattern; and the peoples of the Islaixuc World seem now 
to be inclined likewise to part company with one another on their 
way towards the Western political fold, and to pursue their identi¬ 
cal objective, in the pre'^ent Western manner, along separate 
nation^ paths. The Pan-Islamic dream of a restoration of the 
' Oe thii pouU •«« l. B (UO, *oi.p. ]«, >bova. 
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pristiflc political unity of the Islamic Worfd* haa been shattered 
by the conversion of the AraWc-speabing Muslim peoples to 
Nationalism^—a conversion which was proclaimed in a sensational 
manner in a.d. 1916 when the IHshijni Sharif of Mecca rose in 
insurrection against the Ottoman Sultan>Caliph and joined forces 
with Christian states against whom the Caliph was then engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for the preservation of the empire which 
was the haris of his temporal power.* Thus both the Islamic World 
and the main body of Orthodox Christendom are entering the 
Western fold with politically divided forces. On the other hand 
the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia and the offshoot 
of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan have each succeeded in 
gaining admittance into the Western comity of nations—Russia 
before the close of the seventeenth century and Japan before the 
close of the nineteenth—without losing the political unity of which 

• 8«« Pfcrt IV, A U tie prevent volume, p. j, ebore. . 
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they were each in poMeesion (Russia under the Muscovite Tsar- 
dom and Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate) at the time when 
they each fint began to feel the impact of the West Finally, the 
Hindu Sodety, which now enjoys a precarious political unity under 
the British lUj, and the main body of the Far Eastern Sodety* 
which is cllngitkg to a vestige of political unity under the flag of the 
Chinese Republic, are both ciying to emulate the feat, which Japan 
and Russia have accomplished under more favourable condidons, 
of becomii^ full-fledged members of the Western comity of scales 
without paying the price of polidcaJ disruption. 

It will be seen that, while there is perhaps a greater diversity in 
the process of Westernisation on the political plane than on the 
economic plane, the political as well as the economic Weacemiza- 
tion of all the living non-Weatem dvilizations is now in full swing. 
On the cultural plane, on the other hand, there is no uniform 
corresponding tendency. In the main body of Orthodox Christen* 
dom the former rdiyeh of the Ottoman Empire—Greeks, Serbs, 
Rumans, and Bulgars—appear to have welcomed the prospect of 
cultural as well as political and economic Westernization with open 
arms; and the epigooi of their former lords and masters the 
Ottoman Turi^ ^ve lanerly followed their example. But these 
cases seem to be exceptional. The Arabs and Persians and Hindus 
and Chinese, and even the Japanese, are accepting our Western 
culture with coosdous mental and moral reservations as ^ as they 
are accepting it at all; and they are all manifestly on the look>out 
for some form of social compromise which will allow them to par¬ 
ticipate in the economic and political systems of the West without 
ceasing to possess their own non-Wcsiem souls.’ As for the Rus¬ 
sians, they have passed right out of the phase of cultural Westemwa- 
tion, through which the Balkan peoples are passing to-day, and have 
now moved on into a cultural reaction against the West, of which 
an early symptom mn be detected in one aspect of the Slavophil 
Movement and a later manifestation in one aspect of Communism,* 

On this showing, the present tendecu./ towards the Westerniza¬ 
tion of the World may prove to be neither so far advanced nor ^o 
well assured of ultimate success as it would appear to be at first 
sight. On the other hand the four cases of the Central American 
and Andean and Egyptiac and Babylooic civilizations are sufficient 
to show that the loss of identity ffirough assimilation can be just 
as complete and just as definitive as the alternative process t>f 
Apparentation-and-Dissolution in which the Hellenic and Indie 
and Sinic and Minoan and Sumcric societies have met their ends. 

i This peint b«* beco rowcbM upee ilrady In I. B v«L i, pp, 3S-6, Above. 
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W« htve next to obeetve thit when we find the last chapter in 
the decline and fall of a broken-down dviliaation taking the fbnn 
of the triurnph of an alien civilization, we are no nearer to having 
discovered the cause of the original breakdown than In the alterna¬ 
tive case» which we have examined already, where the last chapter 
takes the form of 'the triumph of Barbarism and Religion*. !n this 
case, as in that, the loss of identity U the final outcorfie of a long 
decline; and this decline has to be traced back to its distant begin¬ 
ning in order to arrive at the original breakdown which it is our 
object to explain. 

We have seen, for example, that the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom did not lose its identity through absorption into the 
body social of the Western Civilization until the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian universal state bad run out into an interregnum. The peoples of 
the Ottoman Empire did not succumb completely to Westerniza¬ 
tion until after they bed experienoed the rudiments of a barbarian 
VdlkerwanderuQg; and even the beginnings of the Westernization 
of the Greeks and Serbs only date from the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, while the Westernization of the Ottoman 
Turka did not begin until about a hundred years later. These dates 
are very late in the history of a decline which goes back, as we have 
observed, to the great Bulgaro-Roman War of a.d. 977-1019. 

There are still loiter intervals between the original breakdowns 
of the Egyptiao Cmlization, and of the main body of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in China, and the respective dates at which 
the Egyptiac Society lost its identity through conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity and at which the Far Eastern Sode^ began to be penetrated 
by our Western social radiation. Forboththese civilizations not only 
broke down and passed through a 'Time of Troubles* and entered 
into a universal state before the alien infiuence began to work upon 
them; in both cases, the universal state phase was drawn out to un¬ 
usual lengths. 

The breakdown of the Eg^tiac Civilization may be equated 
approximately with the transition from the Fifth Dynasty to the 
Sixth Dynas^, circa b.c.,^ when the of the Pyramid- 
Builders were visited upon their ruccessors and the top-heavy 
political structure of 'the Old Kingdom’ collapsed.^ The Egyptiac 
‘Time of Troubles’ may be equated with the foUowing 'Feudal Age’, 
when the Egyptiac World bn^e up into a multiplicity of decadent 
local principalities which reproduced (with the melancholy differ¬ 
ence between autumn and spring) the situation that had existed in 


• Ffrf thU Mt further V. C (0 (c) 3, vel v, ^ sS?. feotmte », b«(ow, 
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the Egyptiac World a thousand years earlier, before the establish- 
loent of the United Ringdom. The Egyptiac universal state was 
founded circa 2070/2060 B.c. under that sovereiga of the Eleveath 
Dynasty who commemorated his achievement by styling hknself 
Uniter of the Two Lands’;' ano this ‘Middle Empire', after 
givlr^ the Egyptiac Society the ‘Indian Summer’ of the Twelfth 
D^n«ty, eventually passed out into an interregnum in which ‘the 
triumph of Barbarism' was celebrated by the bvauon of the Hyk- 
SOS. At this stage, however, Egyptiac history took a peculiar tun; 
for, Instead of going into dissolution and thereby nuking way for 
a new sodety to come to birth, the Egyptiac Society obstinately 
refused to give up the ghost. It was the Hyksoa who had to make 
way for a resurrection of the defunct Bgypdac Society in the 
mummy-case of s restored universal state, the so-call^ ‘New 
Empire’.* And even then, when 'the New Empire’ bad run its 
course like ‘the Middle Empire’ before it, the di^ and withered 
mummy of the Egyptiac body social still grimly held together. 
‘The New Empire' expended its last ounce of strength on the ia/r 
ds force of frustrating 'the triumph of Barbarism’ for a second time 
when the Egyptiac World was in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the back-wash of the post-MInoan Vdlkerwanderung at the turn 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c.* Thereafter the Egyptiac 
Society lingered on for some fifteen centuries longer in a state of 
low but tenacious vitality. Successive alien conquerors—Assyrians 
and Achaememdae--were evicted in turn, like the Hyksos before 
them, by the sudden uncanny uprising of a prostrate body which 
the intruders bad taken for a corpse; and the same ignominious 
fate would imquestionably have overtaken the Ptolemies^ if the 
Homan Emperors had not stepped into their shoes and held Egypt 
down with an iron band until the powerful solvent of Helienisin 
had had time to do its disintegrating work. It was only after this 
that the Egyptiac Society lost its identity through the mass-conver¬ 
sion of the i^yptian people, in the course of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries of the Christian Era, to the Helleno-Syriac syncre- 
tisric religion of Christianity^—ftom which, in Egypt, the Hdleoic 
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alloy was progressively purged away by the reconversion of the 
Egyptians, Erst from Primitive Christianicy to Monophyaitism, and 
eventually from Monophysitlsm to Islam (save for a residual Coptic 
minority). This laat stage in the purge was only completed in the 
course of the post-Syiiac interregnum circa a.d. 975-1275; and thus 
the finat absorption of the Egypdac Society into the Syriac body 
social was separated in time from the original breakdownof the Egyp- 
tiac Gvilizacion by an interval of more than three thousand years. 

The interval between the breakdown of the Far Eastern Civlllas* 
lion in China and the beginning of the present intensive process 
of Weatemi^ation is not of the same order of magnitude; but the 
intervening course of Far Eastern history in China is not unlike 
the period of Egyptiac history which we have just surveyed. The 
brei^down of the Far Eastern GviJization in China may be equated 
with the decay of the T’ang Dynasty in the last quarter of the 
ninth century of the Christian Era; and the subsequent Time of 
Troubles’—'Which was occupied, but not caused, by the pr^res- 
sive encroachments of the Khitan Nomad and the Kin highlander 
Power upon Chinese soil'—was brought to an end in A.D. 1280, 
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LOSS OP COMMAKD OVER THE ENVIRONMENT? 8? 
when the Mongol wpplantera and sycceswrs of the Kin completed 
the barbanan conquest of China and thereby brought her some 
tardy alleviation of the sufferings which the Mongols’ predecessore 
had inflicted and which the Mongols themselvea had aggravated in 
bringing them to a climax.' The Pax MongoUca which was effec¬ 
tively imposed upon China by Qubilay Khan promised to endow 
Chma with her universal slate; but the Chinese were unwilling 
to receive even this benefit at barbarian hands. Within less than 
a hundred years the Mongols were evicted by the Ming* as, in 
a comparable chapter of Egyptiac history, the Hyksos were evicted 
by the founder of ‘the New Empire'. The Ming in China, like the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt, stood for a purist reaction against 
the indignity of barbarian dominacioD and the taint of barbarian 
manners; but their strength was insufficient for their task; and the 
Pax MongoUca, which the Ming had mariaged to destroy but never 
quite effectively to replace, was eventually restored by the Mongols’ 
fellow barbarians the Manchus, who conquered the whole of China 
m the course of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, as 
the Mongols had conquered it four hundred yean earlier. This 
was the long history, in China, of the Far Eastern decline and fall. 
On the other band it was only in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, in the later days of the Ming, that the contact of 
China with the modem Western World began and it was only in 
the nineteenth century, in the later days of the Manchus, that the 
present Western pressure upon China began to be seriously felt 
The Sino‘Britisb ‘Opium War' of aj>, 184^2, in which ‘the South 
Sea Barbarians' brutally battered down the Middle Kmgdom*s 
long-closed fares, was separated by a span of 962 yean from the 
sack of the great port of l^anfa*—by Chinese bands—in a.d. 878; 
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and lhax great disaster, which put an end to the China trade of the 
Arab and Persian subjects of the* Abbasid Caliphate, had beenone of 
the outstanding events in the suicidalChinese civii war which bad ac* 
companied the collapse of the T'ang Dynasty and had inaugurated 
the decline and fall, in China, of the Far Eastern Civilization.^ 

In the histories of the dedine of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in Japan and the decline of the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
in Russia the current of Westernization gained the mastery at 
an earlier stage; for the Tokugawa Shogunste and the Romanov 
Tsardom, which the Japanese authors of the Melji Revolution and 
the Russian Tsar Peter the Great set tbeniselves, respectively, to 
transform into national states members of the Weetem comity 
of nations, were both of them universal states which had not yet 
passed over into interregna and had not been drawn out to unusual 
lengths, but were still well within the normal term. The founda* 
tion of the universal state in Japan, which was the cumulative 
achievement of Nobuoaga and Hideyoshi and leyasu, may be 
dated at about the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era. The foundatioo of the universal state in 
Russia may be equated with the union between Muscovy and Nov* 
gorod^tbe two principal members of the previous plurality of 
parochial Russian states*Mn A.n. 1473. It will be seen that the 
Japanese universal state had been in existence for rather less 
than 300, and the Russian for rather more than 200, years by the 
respective dates at which the great Japanese and the great Russian 
'Wcstcnuzers’ perfonued their tours ^ force. 

In these two cases there will perhaps be little indination to 
sug^C that the incorporation, of Russia and of Japan into the 
Souety of the West, which was achieved by Peter and by hia Japan¬ 
ese counterparts, is to be regarded as the cause of the breakdown 
of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia and of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan. So far from that, these achievements 
of Russian and Japanese suteamanship were so remarkably sue* 
cesshil—St least on a short view—that many observers may be in¬ 
clined rather to take them as evidence that the societies which 
deliberately put themselves through this radical metamorphosis, 
and which came through it—at any rate, for the moment—without 
mishap, muai still have been in the full 4 Um of life and growth. 
The Russian reaction in the seventeenth century and the Japanese 
reaction in the nineteenth century to the impact of the West cer- 
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tainly ippeai to display a command of th« situation and a mastery 
over events which aland out in contrast to the indfectiveness of the 
'Osrzianlia and the Hindus and the Chinese and the Aztecs and the 
Incas in dealing with an identical challenge. 

Instead of waiting heedlessly and pasdvely for an eiipanding and 
aggressive West to breach theu walb and auve in theii doors and 
take possession of their house and refurnish it throughout accord¬ 
ing to a Western taste without consulting the native owners and 
occupiers, the Ruasians and the Japanese not only divined, at an 
early stage, the seiiouanees of the Western ch^eoge and the 
severity of the penalties which they would incur if they failed to 
respond to it; they also took action in good time in order to meet 
the trouble half-way; and this combination of prescience with 
resoluteness won conspicuous rewards. Instead of undergoing a 
process of compulsory Westernization' at the hands of Swedish or 
German or Spanish or American intruders, the Russians and the 
Japanese were able to carry their social metamorphosis through with 
their own hands because they submitted themselves to it voluntarily 
and deliberately; and, instead of being socially submerged like the 
Central American and Andean peoples, or being politically sub¬ 
jected to the rule of a Western Power like the Hindus and Muslima 
in India, or being forced to pay for their political ‘Westernization' by 
the sacrifice of their political unity like the Muslim and Orthodox 
peoples of the Ottoman Empire, they succeeded in preserving their 
existing unitary commonwealth, Without any break of political 
continuity they respectively transformed the Romanov Tsardom 
and the Tokugawa ^ogunate from 'hermit kingdoms' which each 
embraced the whole of its ‘short and narrow-verged' uruverse into 
members of a Western comity of states with the calibre and the 
standing of Great Powers which were able at once to play an active 
part in the International life of the Great Society of the day. 

No doubt the later history of Russia, who entered upon the path 
of 'Westernization’ some two hundred years earlier than Japan and 
who has therefore had that much time longer to experience the 
consequence, will make cautious observera chary of pronouncing 
prematurely that the Russian experiment of *Westemiz8tion' has 
justified Peter’s policy in the long run; and in Japan, likewise, the 
turn of events in our generation suggests that the second phase in 
the history of the Japanese experiment may pass less smoothly than 
the first. The Solonian maxim rgspia finem^ is eminently applicable 
to both the Russian and the Japanese enterprises; and, If these enter¬ 
prises do come to grief unmistakably in the end, there will assuredly 
be some apologists who will maintain that all was well with Japan 
' Hcradolus, Book 1 , chtp. S3. 
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aad with Russia until our Wostem Society crossed their paths, and 
that, in spite of their gallaat first attempts to hold their own against 
the formidable Western intruder by borrowing his weapons and 
paying him in his own coin, the encounter has been fatal to both 
these non-Western aodetiea after all. 

Thia hypothetical future apologia, however, can be refuted in 
advance, here and now. by an examination of Russian and Japanese 
history in the periods preceding the voluntary ‘self-Westemiza* 
don’ of Russia and of Japan respectively. 

At this earlier stage, again, we shall admire the handling of ’the 
Western Question’ by Russian and Japanese statesmansMp; for, 
before either the Russians or the Japanese were able to secure 
leisure and elbow-room for 'Westernising' their life on their own 
initiative, they each had to meet and repulse a Western attempt to 
bring them under Western domination—as the Central Americans 
and Andeans and Hindus and Chinese have actually been domi- 
nated by divers Western aggressors in divers degms. For the 
first establishment of relations with the modem Western World, 
which occurred in Russian and in Japanese history almost con¬ 
temporaneously, about the middle of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, was followed in both case c a gain almost contem¬ 
poraneously, in the early years of the seventeenth century—by a 
serious threat of Western conquest 

In the Rusrian case the impact of the West took the crude rorzn 
of a regular military Invasion of Russia, and a temporary occupa¬ 
tion of Moscow, which was at that time the capital of the Russian 
universal state, by the forces of Russia’s Western next-door neigh¬ 
bour, the United Kingdom of Poland-Lichuania, on the pretext of 
supportiT^ a pretender to the Russian Imperial throne, the no¬ 
torious 'False Dmitri’.' In the Japanese case the impact took the 
more ethereal form of the conversion of several hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Japanese souls to Catholicism by Portuguese and Spanish 
missionanes. Yet this peaceful conquest of Japanese hearts and 
minds by a Western religious propaganda was fraught with poten¬ 
tial dangers for the Japanese body social and even for the Japanese 
body politic; for although these converts were numerically an In¬ 
considerable minority of the total population of Japan, th^ were 
strong in enthusiasm and in orgaoizarion and in the social vitality 
of the alien way of life which had adopted; and it would not 
have been a forlorn hope if this minority had attempted to make 
itself master of Japan with the military backing of the temporarily 
united kingdoms of Spain and Portugal.* Thus Japan as well as 
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Russia was seriously threatened trich being overtaken in the seven¬ 
teenth century by the fate which had actually overtaken Mexico 
and Peru at Spanish hands in the sixteenth century and which was 
subsequently to overtake India in the nineteenth century at the 
bands of the English. But both Japanese and Russian history was 
given a different turn by the effective action of the Russians and the 
Japanese theruselves. The Russians drove out the Poles by a spon¬ 
taneous national uprisings ^ while the Japanese exorcised Hhe White 
Peril’ by expelling all resident Western missionaries and merchants, 
forbidding Westerners to set foot on Japanese soil in future under 
pain of death,* and exterminating the nadve Japanese Catholic 
community by a ruthless persecution. HaWng thus rid themselves 
momentarily of ‘the Western Question’, both the Jspanese and the 
Russians imagined at Erst that they had merely to retire into their 
own shells in order to ’live happily ever after’. 'Hrae showed, how¬ 
ever, that, after all, they had not finally dbposed of 'the Western 
Question’ by these tactics of self-isolation; and it was this subse¬ 
quent discovery that eventually led the Russians arul the Japanese 
in turn to continue the pursuit of their perpetual aim by a com¬ 
plete reversal of their policy, and to hold their own still, against a 
renewed and redoubled pressure from the West, by transrormlng 
their poUries deliberately from archaistic ’hermit kingdoms’ into 
‘Westernized’ Great Powers. 

Thus the Russians and the Japanese prove to have handled ‘the 
Western Question’ as ably in the late sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries of our Era as they have bandied it since, under 
altered condirions, down to the beginning of the chapter which is 
now in progress. And yet there are unmistakable indications that, 
before ever the first Portuguese ship sailed into Ni^asaki, or the 
first English ship into Archangel, l»th the Far Eastern Civiliza¬ 
tion iu Japan and the Orthodox Christian Civiluation in Russia had 
already broken down. 

Iti Russian history the true 'Time of Troubles’, in the sense in 
which that term is used in this Study, is not the bc^t of anarchy in 
the early years of the seventeenth century for which the term has 
been coined by the Russians themselves. The so-called Russian 
‘Time of Troubles’ in the early seventeenth century was an in¬ 
terlude between the first and the second phase of the Russian 
universal state, corresponding to the bout anarchy in the Hel¬ 
lenic World, in the middle of the third century, which intervened 
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b«tweea the Pax Avgusta and the Pax DiocUtuma.^ The chapter 
of Russian history which corresponds to the chapter of Hcllmic 
history between the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War 
and the Batde of Actium, and which therefore represents the 
Russian Time of Troubles’ in our sense, is the time of adversity 
which preceded the f:>undation of the Russian universal state 
through the union of Novgorod with Muscovy in A.D. i47S.> On 
the same 8howing> the true Time of Troubles’ in Japanese history 
is represented by the so-called Kamakura and Aahikaga periods of 
feudal anarchy and civil war which preceded the disciplinary and 
unificatory and pacificatory worit of Nobunaga and Hldeyoshi and 
leyasu; and the combined span of these two periods extends, ac¬ 
cording to the conventional dates, from A.D. XXS4 to a.o. x597.^ 

If these identifications of the true Japanese and the true Russian 
Time of Troubles' are accepted, we have to lay our 6ngers on their 
respective origins and to trace each of them to some pre-Western 
cause; and a Russian apologist for the decline and fall of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Christian Civilisation will have bis explanation on 
the tip of his tongue. He will remind us that, in our 'philosophy of 
history', the foundation of a universal state represents a social r^ly, 
in which the process of social disintegration is temporarily arrested, 
and then he will point out that the union of Novgorod with Mus¬ 
covy in A.D. 147$, which we have taken as the foundation of the 
Russian universal state, was accompanied by the final liberation of 
Russia from the alien yoke of the Eurasian Nomad horde whose 
head-quarters were at the Saray on the Lower Volga. Is not the 
Russian rally in the last quarter of the fifteenth cenuxiy to be attri¬ 
buted to the liberation of the Russian Orthodox Christendom 
‘the Tatars’ rather than to the mere union of Russian forces which 
made this liberation possible? And, if so, then is not the break¬ 
down of the Russian Orthodox Christendom, which precipitated 
the 'Time of Troubles’, to be identified with the devastating inva¬ 
sion of Russia by Chillis Khan's grandson Batu in a.d. t238^the 
catastrophe which originslly fastened the Tatar’ yoke upon Russia’s 
neok? Have we not found the cause of the breakdown here, and 
found it to a blow which was delivered by an external human 
force? 

This is certainly a commonly accepted explanation of the break¬ 
down of the Russian Orthodox ChristiaTi Civillxatioi) in ’the 
Middle Ages’; but before we concur in condenmii^ the Mongols 
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to be the villains of the piece in a Russian historical melodrama, 
we must be sure that we are not ass^ng them a more important 
as well as a more criminal role than they deserve. These Mongols, 
after all, were the brothers of the Mongols whom we have already 
encountered in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China; 
and they were the cousins of the Khitan and Kin who wci^ the Mon¬ 
gols* forerunners on Chinese soil, and of the SaljOqs and ‘Osuianlis 
who played corresponding parts in the history of the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom. In each of these othercaseswe have had to 
deal with determined attempts to turn the Eurasian Nomad inva¬ 
ders into scapegoats, and in each case we have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that these attempts are unjustified. Our verdict has been that 
the Orthodox Christian Society in Anatolia and the Balkans dealt 
itself a suicidal blow in the great Bulgaro-Roman War of A 977- 
1019, before ever the Saljtlqs made thw first raid across the Asiatic 
frontiers of the East Roman Empire, and that the Far Eastern 
Society in China did itself an equally mortal injury in the great 
anarchy of A.D. $75-960, before ever the Khitan eroded the Great 
Wall.' Is it not possible that in Russia, likewise, the Orthodox 
Christian Society may have already brought about its own break¬ 
down by its own act, before ever the Mongols crossed the Volga 
inA.D. 123$? 

To put this last question aside for a moment, we can pronounce 
at once chat the eruption of the Mongols was not the cause of the 
breakdown of the Fax Eastern Civilizatlort in Japan; for the great 
Mongol invasion of Japan In a.d. was such an ignominious 
failure that it was never repeated; and the Japanese feat of driving 
into the sea the hitherto invincible conquerors of the Conrinent 
must have been as stimulating a triumph as the Athenians’ victory 
over the Persians at Marathon. 

To what are we to attribute this Japanese triumph over a Power 
which shattered every other adversary that it encountered, with the 
single exception of the Egyptian ManJQks ? No doubt Japan¬ 
ese benefited by their insularity; for the Mongols were as much out 
of their element on the sea as they were at home on the Steppe; and 
they cannot have been at their best in a fiercely contested landing 
operation in which their wonderful light cavalry bad to fight as an 
awkward squad of horse-marines. In this amphibious warfare the 
Japaneae Icog-bowmen were at a still greater advantage over their 
opponents than the Er^lish bowmen wc« at Cr6cy or Poictiers- 

• Sm the prt«« 4 ifu clupwr, pp. 7>-6, end the preecnt clupter, S7-S, eben. 
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Yet when we have allowed for these poiate of military techiuque, 
we shall have to admit that they must have been of less importance 
than the psychological forces. For (he Mongol horsemen who had 
penetrat^ the Ruealan forests and had stormed the stroi^holda of 
*the Old Man of the Mountain’ in the fastnesses of the Elbruz 
might have subdued the Japanese Archipelago by the sheer terror 
of their name if they had not met their military match in their 
Japanese opponents. 

The fundamental reason why the Japanese beat the Mongols in 
A.D. 1281 was that, in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the 
Japanese were as fine soldiers as the Mongols themselves; and the 
school in which these Japanese v^arriors had been trained was 
the school of fratricidal w^are. It was in the courac of a hundred 
years of suiddai struggles with one another on their native soil chat 
the Japanese had acquired the prowess to which the Mongol in¬ 
vaders now succumbed; and it follows that even If, in a.d. 1281, the 
fortune of war had inclined the other way and if Japan had then 
been added to the tale of Mongol conquests, the bre^own of the 
Far Eastern Society in Japan would s^l have to be traced back to 
some earlier event of a domestic order. As a matter of ;&ct, we 
have already had occasion to notice, in another connexion,' what 
was the origin of this Japanese fratricidal warfare which had been 
rife for the best part of a century before the Mongols challenged 
the Japanese to combat, and which was (0 continue for more than 
three centuries longer a^r that, until it attained its culmination in 
the time of Hideyoshi and its close in the time of leyasu. The 
fratricidal warfare which marked the Japanese Time of Troubles’ 
began towards the end of the twelfth century of the Christian Era 
wl^ the Japanese feudal nobility which had come into existence 
in the backwoods, m the slow and arduous process of enlarging the 
borders of the Far Eastern Sodety in Japan at the expense 01 the 
barbarian Ainu, eventually faced about towards the home front and 
asserted the ascendency of this new miliary Japanese Society in 
the Kwanto over the old civil Japanese Society in Yamaco. The 
disaster which accounts for the bre^down of the Far Eastern Civili¬ 
zation in Japan is the protracted military .revolution which over¬ 
threw the regime of 'the Cloistered Emperors' and inaugurated the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy between A.D. 1156 and a.d. 1185 
and these fatal strokes were not the work of any foreign hand. 

* III tl. D (*)) *o(. B, on pp. ^8*^, above. 
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This readlAg of Japanese history su^escs an answer to our 
question concenuag the cause and the date of the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilizadon in Russia; for in this chapter, as 
in others, the histories of Russia and Japan are analogous, as we 
have noticed in the earlier passage of this Study which has just been 
referred to.> It is true that the ^rteenth-cenuiry Rus«ans, unlike 
the contemporary Japanese, were no match for the Mongol in¬ 
vaders. They went down before them in as lamentable a d^flcle 
as the Khwarizmians or the Hungarians. Yet, notwithstanding 
this difference of outcome, the antecedent history of Russia had 
been foUovdng a Japanese course. For more than a hundred years 
before the Mongols* advent the Orthodox ChrisCendom in Russia 
had been partitioned politically into a plurali^ of contending states; 
and the militarism which the parochial Russian princes learnt 
to exercise against each other had been acquired In Che backwoods 
of the nonb-easc, where the frontier wai^e In which the Russian 
pioneers were gradually enlarging the borders of the Russian 
World at .the expense of the forest Finns effaced the social effects 
of the exotic Orthodox Christian culture from Constantinople 
which had been transplanted, at the close of the tenth century, to 
the original centre of the Russian Power at Kiev. In this chapter 
of Russian history Kiev in the Dniepr Basin corresponds, as we 
have Ken, to Kyoto In Yamalo. while Vladimir and the other new 
outposts of the Rusaisn Sodecy in the bauns of the Volga and the 
Ar^c Dvina correspond to the new frontier fiefs of the Japanese 
Empire In the Kwanto. In Russian history, aa in Japanese, a tine 
(^e at which the political supremacy pasKd to the warlike ud 
barbaric marches from the relatively urbane and pacific interior; 
and in Russian history, again, this sl^ of the centre of gravity was 

«aM af « M«aa 7 «mao BuddUftmonaatezy ifi lapu ttkiof w uw dam Crm 9 dx 
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accompanied by a breakdown of the transplanted civilizadon, 
which was unable to stand the aggravation of an alien social climate 
that was distinctly adverse even at its mildest. In the Russian 
case there is no definite event, like the Japanese revolutions of A.n. 
1156-85, to mark the breakdown; but the change in the Russian 
situation which brought the breakdown with it was taking place 
approximately at, or towards, Che turn of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuriea of the Christian Era,J and its completion was openly 
rccogniaed in a.D. 1157, when Vladimir, in the Vo^a Basin, sup¬ 
planted Kiev aa the seat of the (now no more than titular) prince- 
suaerain of All the Ruasias.* The Russian 'Time of 'Troubles’, In 
our sense of the term, was thus in full swing by the time when Batu 
appeared on the scene to take advantag:e of it; and ‘the beginning 
of evils’ in Russia was the work, hot of Mongol, but of Russian 
bands. 

In the histories of the declines and &lls of the Hindu and Andean 
and Babybnic dvilizations the process of assimilation into the 
tissues of an alien body social supervened, as in the cases of Japan 
and Russia, when the declining societies were in their universal 
states and before these universal states had reached the normal term 
of their existence. In these other three cases, however, the process 
took a more catastrophic turn; for the statesmen of the declining 
societies did not remain masters of the situation even to the extent 
of being able Co accomplish their own social metamorphosis on 
their own initiative; and they did not succeed in preserving their 
universal states, as the Russians preserved the Romanov Empire 
and the Japanese preserved the Tokugawa Shogunate, by trans¬ 
forming them into states members of an alien pditical comity. In 
all three caaes the declining society suffered an alien military con¬ 
quest, and the universal state in which it had previously be^ em¬ 
bodied was superseded by a new polity which was imposed by the 
conquerors. 

In Hindu history one such alien polity, imposed by conquest, 
has been the British Raj; and the brkf century of this British Rij 
may still shine in retrospect with the serene beauty of an 'Indian 
Summer’*—and this perhaps even in Indian eyes. For the British 
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lU] was only founded after the antecedent umverul state of the 
Hindu World had broken down into an anarchy which haa made 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era as evil a memory in 
Hindu histoiy as the third century was in the history of the Rnmsn 
Empire. It was this post-Mughal anarchy, and not the Pax Mogui- 
tea which preceded it, that the British conquest of India swept 
away by force. The Pax Sritanmea, which the British conquerors 
then imposed, has been more effective, more pervasive, and, in 
Western eyes at any rate, more beneficent than the peace which 
had been imposed, two ceoturies earlier, by Akbar (smperabai 
A.D. 1556-1605); and if the British snd Che Mughal r^gunes Id 
I ndia are to be compared, It cannot be argued that, even if the 
British rfgicne is superior in practical achievement, the Mughal 
rf gime is morally more admirable in virtue of being a native pro¬ 
duct; for the founders of the Mughal Raj were as utterly alien as 
the founders of the British Rij were from the native social order 
of Hinduism; and a ^bur, cast away in Hindustan through the 
fortunes of war in Central Asia, was just as homesick for the tem¬ 
perate clime of his native FargbinI as any Eoglish sojourner Id 
India has ever been for Kentish hop-fields or for Yorkshire moors.’ 
On this point the Mughal can have no greater sentimental 
appeal than the British Rij to an unprejudiced Hindu mind; and 
al&ougb, nevertheless, a favourable verdict upon the British lUj 
may be almost impossible for a Hindu of our generation to accept 
—particularly when it proceeds from a Western observer’s mouth 
—the British Rij, as It passes, may be content to await the verdict 
of History; for the future consensus of enlightened and disin¬ 
terested opinion seems unlikely to convict the British RSj of re¬ 
sponsibility for the breakdown of the Hindu Civilization. The 
future historian seems more likely to pronounce that, at a time 
when the Hindu Sode^ was slre^y far advanced in its dec l ine, 
and when the Mughal attempt to provide the Hindu World with a 
universal atate had miscarried, the British Rij gave India a political 
unity and efficiency and stability which neither Mughal nor Hindu 
had ever succeeded in giving her; and that, when the assimilation 
of the Hindu ^iety into the body social of the West was alrcat^ 
inevitable, and when the only question left open wm the way in 
which the metamorphosis was to take place, the existence of the 
British im gave India an opportunity of entering the Great Society 
on the relatively favourable terms which bad been secured—by 

* Id tbc laUikD ehjp4en Btbur*! fortnoin tb*r« ira smaicd exprsMion* «f 
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Miive and not by alien initiative—for Russia and Japan, instead of 
having to undergo the tribulation which the Greeks and the Turks 
and the Chinese had undergone on thdr thorny paths towards the 
goal of Westernization. 

The acquittal of the British lUj, however, would not necessarily 
imply that the responsibility for the breakdown of the Hindu Civi- 
lizadoD lies on the Hindus* own beads; for if the overseas British 
invader of India cannot be made to serve as the scapegoat, it may 
sdll be possible to conscript the overland Turkish invader and to 
cast him, in the Englishman’s place, forthe scapegoat’s p^. Tuririah 
Akbar, who has perhaps deserved well of Hinduism in endowing 
the Hindu World wi& a first attempt at a universal state, was 
after all the grandson of Turkish BSbur; and Babur was the last of 
a long line of Turl^ invadera from Central Asia who had made 
havoc in India from the last quarter of the tenth to the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era.^ Is this series of 
Turkish invarions the cause to which the breakdown of the Hindu 
Civilization is to be ascribed? There can be little doubt that, if the 
English had never made their appearance on the Indian sta^ or 
were not playing a prominent part on it to-day, the twentieth- 
century Hindu apolc^tfor the decline and fall of Hinduism would 
be as vociferous as the twentieth-century Greek apologist for the 
decline and fall of Ortiiodox Christendom in denouncing ‘the un¬ 
speakable Turk’ as the guilty party. 

Manifestly the series of Turkic intruders upon India which 
begins with MahraOd the destroyer and culminates in Akbar the 
preserver does correspond historically to the series of Turkish in* 
tniders upon Orthodox Christendom which begins with the SaljQq 
raiders in Anatolia and culminates in the Ottoman founders of an 
Orthodox Christian universal state; and both series correspond to 
the succession of Khltan and Kin and Mongob in the history of the 
decline and foil of the Far Eastern Civilization in China. But, in 
the light of our previous findlnga in regard to th^ other cases, 
the very edinisaion of the legitimacy of the historical parallel estab¬ 
lishes an a priori presumption against the legitimacy of the indict¬ 
ment of the Turlu as the assassins of the Hindu Civilization. We 
have ascertuned that the Far Eastern Civilization in China and the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Anatolia and in the Balkan 
Peninsula were the victims, not of their respective Eurasian Nomad 
invaders, but of thdr own fratricidal violence; and we have been 
able to bring foward good evidence of the fatal blows which they 

' ScSuktcffa, tbe Turknh pT-^—— of dte greot Turidab r*ida MohmM of 
Chttmb. conquond KIMI in *.o. 975 kod bmn to /tid tbe Poniib m a.o. 986-7 (m 
11 . D <uth )i) E: 7S, kboTo). BStw dottMdM upoo rtinduiua ftom AfghinwHa 10 
A.o. 15 to (aao II. b (v), ToL ii, p. 149. •bovc). 
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bad tach mulcted upon themselvea with their cnm hands before 
(he invaders arrived. If we now turn badt to Hindu history with 
these analogieB in our minds, we shall find that the plot of the 
Hindu tragedy has followed the pattern. 

The efF»:tive conquest of the heart of the Hindu World by the 
Turks did not take place until the rum of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries of the Chiistiaa Era (a.d. 1191-1204), when the Turkish 
aggressors broke through the Hindu marches along the line of the 
Jumna and swept right down the Ganges Valley to the coast of 
Bengal.' It is this far-reaching and long-enduring Turkish occupa¬ 
tion of Hindustan that corresponds to the Heliemc conquest of the 
same region by the Greek princes of Bactria during the first half of 
the second century B.c. The raids of Sebukte^ and Mahmud of 
Ghazoah and their successors during the two centuries preceding 
the great Turkish *break through’ cut no deeper into the flesh of 
the contemporary Indian body social, and had no greater effect 
upon the course of contemporary Indian history, than Alexander’s 
raid in 326-325 B.c. In the Turkish intrusion upon Hindu soil the 
great * break though’ of a.d. i i 9 i was the decide event; and when 
we examine the immediate antecedents of this Hindu disaster on 
the Hindu ^e of the previous borderline between the Hindu and 
the Syriac World, we observe that, about the middle of the twel^ 
century of the Oiristian Era, the Hindu Powers in the marches 
(that is to say, in the territories now comprised in the United 
Provinces of ^e British Indian Empire) had fallen into an inter¬ 
necine warfare with one another.^ 

It was this fatal division of the House of Hinduism against itself 
that made it possible for the TuAish highwaymen to force an entry. 
The earlier onslaught of an alien aggressor in the shape of the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, who had assailed the Hindu World in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era, had been effectively repulsed 
in the ninth century by a union of Hindu forcea, from Gujerat to 
Oude, under the leadership of the Pradhira Rijputs;^ and this 
successful self-defence of the Hindu Society at this earlier date 
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sUnds out in instnictive conimt to the ddblde in which the de¬ 
scendants of the Rajputs went down before the Turkish successors 
of the Arabs some four hundred years later; for the latent strength 
of the Hindu Society cannot have been so great in a.d. 8oo, when 
this society was still in its infancy, as it must have been in a-d, 1200, 
when the society was in the spring of its youth, while on the other 
»de the religious enthusiasm of Primitive Islam and the material 
resources of the Umayyad Caliphate made the Arab invaders who 
were baffled in the ninth century a hi more fomiidable military 
power in themselves than the Turks who were able, in the twelfth 
century, to carry ah before them. Even as lace as a.d. 991, when 
the first warning trickle of the imminent Turkish flood had just 
begun to spill over the watershed of the Hindu Kush and to run 
down into the Kabul Va^, a coalidoii of Rajput princes was able, 
in the strength of its united forces, to push its way up the Kurram 
Valley against the current of the descending Turl^h stream.* 
These historical facts may be taken as presumptive evidence that if 
in the twelfth century Ae Wjputs hhd not turned their swor^ 
suiddally upon ihemselvca, the Hindu World might have conti¬ 
nued, without any undue drain upon its energies, W keep the 
Turks at bay and to work out its own destinies under its own con¬ 
trol And thus the verdict proves, on appeal, to be suicide instead 
of assassination in this case also. 

In Babylonic history the indigenous universal state was *the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire’ of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonidus, which united in a single body politic all that re¬ 
mained of the ^bylonic Sodety after the downfall of the Assyrian 
Power at the close of the seventh century B.c.s In this case the 
alien polity imposed by coru^uest was the Achae m en i a n Empire, 
which engulfed the Neo-Babylonian Empire when Cyrus took 
Babybn in 539 b.c. Under the Achaemenian regime and under 
the regime cf the Seleuddae, who were the Achaemenids’ Hellenic 
successors in Aria, the Babylonic Sodety was gradually absorbed 
into the tissues of the Syriac body social; for the Achaemenian 
Empire served as an instrument for the propagation of the Syriac 
and not of the Babylonic culture and the solvent of Hellenism, 
which was introduce into a decaying Babylonic World by the in¬ 
strumentality of Alexander and his successors, worked, contrary to 
Hellenic intention,^ for the profit of the Syriac culture by accelera- 
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ting cbe process of Babyloolc disintegration, la consequence the 
Babylonic culture became almost entii^ extinct in the last century 
B.a> and thereafter the Syriac culture occupied all but one patch m 
the ground that had once borne a Baby Ionic cxop.^ On this show¬ 
ing, the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 B.c. started a train of 
historical events which ended in the Babylonic Society’s hnally 
losing its identity some five hundred years later. Yet no historian 
will be tempted to equate this Ust clupter in the decline and fall 
of the Babylonic Civilization with its original breakdown, or to 
ascribe to ^e comparatively mild and conservadve—albeit alien 
and unpopular-’^Achaemenian regime the destruction which was 
manifestly brought upon the Babylonic World, at a dme when the 
Achaemenidae had not vet been heard of, by ^e native militarism 
of the Assyrians. 

The manifest cause of the breakdown of the Babylonic Gviliza- 
tion was the secular conBict between Babylonia and Assyria, which 
were the two principal Powers of the ^byIonic World; and the 
perennial sources of this fatal domestic strife were the perpetual 
aggressiveness of the militarily superior Assyrian Power and the 
perpetual recaldtrance of the culturally superior Babylonia against 
the fordble imposition of an Assyrian yoke.* This domestic 
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struggle in the Babylooic World became serious about the middle 
of the eighth cennuy s.c., when the Aasyriaiks seem deliberately 
to have sec themselves the superhuman military task of conquering 
Babylonia with one hand aod Syria simultaneously with the other.^ 
The Assyro-Babylooian feud became suiddally destructive when 
the Chaldaean tribesmen who had drifted into Babylonia out of the 
North Arabian Steppe took up the cudgels on their adopted 
country's behalf. When the Chaldaean chieftain Merodach^Bala* 
dan made himself master of Babylon in yai b.c. and set Assyria at 
defiance, he started a hundred years' war which only ended with 
the destruction of the Assyrian state and the extermination of the 
Assyrian people.* 

Thus ^e Assyrian militarism brought ruin upon the whole 
Babylonk World before it annihilated Assyria herself; and there 
was no compensation for the Babylonic Civilization in the military 
conquests that Assyria made incidentally at the Syriac Society's 
expense; for we have noticed already that the Syriac Civilization 
actually gained in the long run by the treatment which it suffered 
at the A^yrians’ hands.) The Assyrians* policy of securing their 
conquests by uprooting the conquered peoples and deporting them 
to the opposite extremities of the Assyrian Mackt^tbUt had the un> 
intended effect of inoculating the Medes and Persians with germs 
of Syriac culture; and these Medes and Persians were to be the 
lords and masters of South-Western Asia. In the last round of the 
AssyrO'Babylonian fratricidal conflict the Babylonians were con* 
strained to take the Medes for their allies and to leave the lion's 
share of the Assyrian spoils in Median hands; and the Persian 
ne^hbours and cousins and supplaoters of the Medes rounded off 
the Median Empire by adding the Neo*BabyloAlan Empire to it. 
This rise of the Medes and Persians to political supremacy In 
South-Western Asia naturally made the fortune of the Syriac (Civi¬ 
lization to which these Iranian barbarians had been convened by 
the Assyrian militarists' deportees; and in these circumstances 
the capture of Babylon by (^yrus in 539 B.c. spelled not only the 
immediate disappearance of Babylonic universal state but alao 
the ultimate extinction of the Babylonic Civilization itself. 

This crowning misfortune, however, had been brought upon the 
Babylonic Society by no other hands than its own; and the enor¬ 
mities of the Assyrian militarism were the auiddd acts.* If the 
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Assyrians had not outraged the Babylonians and carried the Syrians 
away capdve in the eighth century 6.C., it is improbable that Cyrus 
would have entered Babylon as a conqueror in 539 B.C., and at is 
certain that, even if history bad followed its actual course to that 
extent, the cultural consequences of Cyrus’s military triumph 
would have been utterly different from what they actually were, 
For if no Syrian deportees had ever been planted by Assyrian 
militarists on the lAnian Plateau, then the Iranian baihanans 
would eventually have descended upon Babylon, if at all, fs 
converts not to the Syriac but to the Babylonic Civiliaadon, and in 
the metropolis of ttieii adopted culture they would have made it 
their mission not to destroy but to fulfil, 

In Andean history the indigenous universal atate was the Em¬ 
pire of the Incas, under which the whole domain of the Andean 
Sociecy both on the Coast and on the Plateau (save for the country 
of the Chibchas in the territory of the present Latin-American re¬ 
public of Colombia) had been united in a single body politic before 
the advent of the Spanish congwuMdorer, The sudden, yiolen^ 
and complete overthrow of the Inca Empire by the Spania^ is 
often cited as an undoubted instance—and, in fact, as the classic 
e,;imple—of the destruedoo of a civilisation through the impact of 
an external human force, 

It is, of course, manifestly true that the Inca Empire was de^ 
tio^ by the impact of the Spaniards; and it is probable that, if 
the peoples of our Western World had never found their way across 
the Atlantic, the Inca Empire would have lasted several centuries 
longer; for at the moment in the second quarter of the rixteenth 
century of our era when the Spaniards destroyed it the Inca Em¬ 
pire was at the maximum of its territorial extent; it was only just 
beginning to show signs of having passed the zenith of its power; 
and it had only been fulfilling its political misaion as an ^dean 
universal sate for about a century, if we equate the esuW^unenc 
of the Andean universal state with the Inca conquest of Chimu m 
the reign of the Inca Pachacutec (mperal^at cvea A.V. 1400-48). ‘ 
The destruction of this majestic and efficimt and benen^^ 
Andean political institatioa does undoubtedly lie at the Spaniards 
door; but the crime of having destroyed the Andean universal 
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sute is not the same crime ss the desCrucdon of the Andean CtviH* 
zation itself, This second and more heinous crime is attributed to 
the Spaniards by a confusion of thought; and this confurion U an 
uncritically repeated commonplace which dates from the period, 
before the days of archaeologies research in the Andean area, when 
the Empire of the Incas was the only phase in which the Andean 
Civilization was known to the schols^ of our Western World. 

This error is leas excusable to-day, when our knowledge of 
Andean history has been vastly extended and illuminated by the 
progress of ar^eological discovery. For we know now that the 
military and poUtieal rise of the Incas, so far from being identical 
with the cultural rise of the Andean Civilization, was actually a late 
incident in that civilizatioQ*8 decline and fall. Even on the ^teau 
the work of the loc^ was merely an imperfect revival, after cen¬ 
turies of decadence, of an earlier highland culture which has left 
its unsurpassed monument in Tiabuanaco; and this earlier high¬ 
land culture, which was never rivalled by any later achievements in 
the same region, was itself no original manifestation of creative 
power, but was derived from a stil earlier culture on the Coast, 
The creative responses to challenges, which brought the Andean 
Civilization to birth in its two coastal cradles of Clumu and Nasca, 
date at least from the beginnir^ of the Christian Era, some fifteen 
hundred years before the Spaniards* arrival,' In this historical per¬ 
spective, which the enterprise of our latest Western archaeologists 
has recently opened up before our eyes, it becomes evident that the 
century of the Incas’ undisputed supremacy in the Andean World 
was not the ‘Golden Age' which it appeared to be in the eyes of 
the Spanish chroniclers who followed the Spanish conqtd^adores. 

The chroniclers salved their private consciences and flattered 
their national pride by building a magnificent sepulchre for the 
mighty empire which the ewupthtadores had killed; but to the eye 
of a Western historian of our later generation, who can view the 
century of Inca supremacy, from a farther distance, with less senti¬ 
ment a^ with more knowledge, the Pax Incaxca reveals the unmis¬ 
takable tokens of an ‘Indian Summer* in which the landscape is 
already wintry and the sunlight pale. We can be certain that the 
true summer of Andean hlstc^ h^ turned to autumn in the earlier 
age, some five hundred years back, when our archaeological evi- 
£nce tells us that the highland culture of Tiabuanaco and the con* 
temporary culture on the Coast went into simultaneoua decline. 
It is true that Archaeology, which in some matters tells us so much, 
is apt to be tantalizmgly silent on the questions which happen to be 
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of capital imponance for an understanding of history; and the p^- 
tive acts which caused the breakdown of the Andean Gvilization 
in that age still remain beyond our knowledge- Yet Archaeology 
does afford us the important negative information that, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, the Andean World was a social universe in 
itself which had no direct intercourse with other civiliaatioas and 
knew no neighbours beyond its own external proletariat of Aina* 
zonian and Araucanian barbarians. We may foirly mfer that the 
Andean CiviiisatioD, like so many of its sisters, received its mortal 
wound ftoro its own hands; and we may go so far as to conjecture 
that the 'beginning of evils’ here was a fratricidal conSict between 
the People of the Mountain and the People of the Shore. 

When we turn to the histories of the Central American a^ ^e 
Islamic Gviliaation, we observe that the proceas of ^irniiation 
by an alien dvilisacion has overtaken both these societies while 
they have stiU been in their ‘Time of Troubles', before they have 
entered upon a universal sute at all. 

In the history of the Central American decline and fall Corte? 
found the Central American Time of Troubles’ in i« final par¬ 
oxysm and an indigenous universal state on the point of being 
esublished by the Aztec Power which had already completed the 
eodety’a ruin through a worse-than-Assyrian Aztec militarism.* 
At the moment of Cortez' arrival Tlaxcala was the only imporumt 
Central American Power that was left for the Aztecs to subdue. Yet 
Cortez was in to overthrow the Aztecs by joinit^ forces wiA 
the Tlaxcalecs; and he forestalled the cstabHshnicnt of an indi¬ 
genous Central American universal state by turning the domain of 
the Central American Civilization, at one all-conquering stroke, 
into the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain.* In the history of the 
Islamic decline and fall the intrusive Western Gvilizaiion gamed 
the upper hand, and forestalled the natural course of Islamic ev^ts 
by giwng it a Western turn, at a rather earlier stage in the dwdin- 
ing society's Time of Troubles’. If we equate the date of the 
breakdown of both the Mexic and the Yucatec Society wth the 
esUblishment of the Toltec mercenaries’ dominadon over Yu^im 
—and the consequent unificadon of the Yucatec with me Mcmc 
W orld into a single Central American Society—at the close of 
twelfth century of the Christian Era,* we roust reckon that the 
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xo6 THE CAUSE OP THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Ce&tral American ‘Time of Troubles’ bad already entered upon its 
fourth century before it was cut short by the Spaiiish conquest, 
while the last quarter of the eighteenth ceatury of the Christian 
Era, which was the epoch at which the pressure of ihe West became 
the goTeroing factor in Islamic history, was separated by a span 
of less than three centuries from the schism in the Iraiuc World 
and the establishment of the Ottoman domination over the Arabic 
countries at the beginning of the sixteenth century: the two his¬ 
toric events which we have taken as the tokens of the Iranic break¬ 
down.* 

This difference in the stage at which the decisive Western intru¬ 
sion took place may partly account for the difference in the subse¬ 
quent histories of the Central American and the Islamic Society.. 
In the Central American World the abortive—but only just abor¬ 
tive—indigenous Axtec universal state was not simply ruled out by 
the Spanish conquest but was given an alien substitute in the shape 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain which the conquerors 
established on the ruins of Montezuma's Imperial ambitions; and, 
thankfl to this Consummation and consolidation, by Spanish hands, 
of the work of politicaJ uoificarion which had bea carried so far 
towards completion, before the Spaniards arrived, by the force of 
Aztec arms, the Central American World was enabled to enter the 
political comity of Western states as a single political unit when, 
just three centuries after Cortez’ conquest of Tenochtitlan, the 
Spanish Empire in this quarter was replaced by its present 'suc¬ 
cessor-state’, the Mexican Republic.^ On the other hand In the 
Islamic World, where the process of 'Weateriuzatlon' gained the 
upper hand before the establishment of any indigenous Islsmic 
universal state was even within sight, there has been no Western 
substitute for an Indigenous universal state, and no practical possi¬ 
bility of the Islamic Society entering the political comity of West¬ 
ern states as a su^le body politic. The political Pan-Islamism 
which was mooted at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
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ceaturks of the Chiisuan Era hid been i shortlived dream;' and 
the Islamic countries have pushed their way into the ranhs of the 
Great Society each fortbemHlves, in a scramble in which the Devil 
of Western or Russian Imperialism has successhiUy overtaken the 
hlndermost in the Maghrib and the Caucasus and Transcaspia and 
Transoxanli. The Arabic^auccessor-states' of the Ottoman Empire, 
which hive evaded or shaken off the political toils of the protec¬ 
torates or mandates which British or French policy has sought to 
impose upon them, have emerged as the parochi^ kingdoms of 
Egypt and Traq and Sa'udi Ambia and Sao'l;* and the Persian 
Empire, which has been the parochial outcome of Shah Ismi’il’s 
abortive attempt to found an oecumenical Shl^i Power, has suc¬ 
ceeded in these latter days In making its own entry into the Great 
Society almost intact) as a Persian nitional state.* 

Thus, In both Islamic and Central American history, the process 
of asdmilation has supervened—under rather different conditions 
and with rather different results in the two cases—at i distinctly 
earlier stage of the decline and fall than in the histories of any cif 
the other dvilizations whose ultimate fate it hai likewise been to 
lose their Identity in that of our omnivorous Civilization of the 
West. Yet in these two histories also it Is manifest that the pnv 
cess of 'Westernization* has been the end of the decline and not its 
be^nning. In both cases we can trace the beginning of the ‘Time 
of Troubles’ to Internal catastrophes which occurred—at the close 
of the twelfth ceouiry In Central America and at the opening of the 
sixteenth century In the Islamic World—several centuries before 
the pressure of the West became overwhelming. Kn the Iranlc and 
Arabic worlds in the generation of Isa^’h Shih Safawi and the 
Ottoman ^dishlh Selim I the Western factor was a ne^igible 
quantity; while In the Mexic and Yucatec worlds at the dose of the 
twelfth century the very existence of ariother world beyond the 
Atlantic was quite unknown. On this showing, the Menc and 
Iranic societies are to be added to our already long list of suiddes; 
and it is clear that the Yucatec Sodety falls within the same cate¬ 
gory: for it was the outbreak of a fntricidal conffict between the 
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Yucatec city-atates that opened the way for the Toltcc dominadon 
ijx Yucatan.^ 

Wc have now dealt with seventeen cases, and we are left with 
thirteen still to consider: the five arrested civilizations; the four 
abortive dvilizadona; the Arabic, Hittite, and Mayan civilizatiofts; 
and our own Civilization of the West. 

The Western Civilization miy feirly be left out of accoimt; for 
wc cannot tell, in our generation, whether this civilization has 
already broken down or whether it U still In growth;^ and in these 
circunutances it would be premature to discuss the cause of a 
br^down that is still an unproven possibility and not an estab> 
lisbed fact. 

As for the Mayan Civilization, we do not know the cause of Ae 
break-up of 'the First Empire* of the May^ in Guatemala, which 
was the Mayan universal state. A fortiori we are ^orant of the 
cause of the foregoing breakdown of the Mayan Civilization.^ Wc 
do know, however, that the broken-down Mayan Civilization did 
not eventually lose its identity through assimilation into the social 
tissues of an alien society, ft found its end in the alternative way 
by becoming 'apparented* to two new societies, the Yucatec 
Society and the Mexic. In this last chapter of Mayan history, in so 
far aa Archaeology has revealed it to ua, we can perctive no trace 
of any alien sode^s intervention; and indeed the whole history of 
the Mayan Civilization, in so far as it is known to us at all, ia 
markedly pacific. It is only on the north-western fringes of the 
Mayan World that there is any archaeological evidence for the 
practice of the art of war; and here it seems merely to have been 
a border warfare against outer barbarians. There is no evidence 
either of fratiiddal warfare between the Mayan city-states them* 
selves or of military coUiaiona with any alien society of the Mayan 
Society’s own calibre. And thus, while we have to confess that the 
^use of the breakdown of the Mayan Civilization is still unknown 
to ua, we may guess with some cc^dence that this cause wiU not 
prove, if it one day comes to light, to have been the impact of an 
alien human force. 

On the other hand, violent collisions with alien human forces 
play as prominent a part In the Ust chapter of Hittite history as in 
the latter ends of the Central American and Andean civilizations. 
The Empire of Khatti, which exercised not merely a hegemony 
but at least a suzerainty and perhaps even an outright sovereignty 
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.over che greater part of the Httdte World throughout the fifteenth 
fourteen^, and thirteenth centuries B.C., was violently and sud¬ 
denly overthrovD, in the early years of the twelfth century nx., by a 
back-wash of the last and greatest wave of the post-Minoao V&lka* 
wanderung in the Levant;^ and the fate of the Hituce Soaety 
itself was involved in this overthrow of the Khatd State. From 
the twelfth century onwards this society only survived in a few 
refugee communities in Cilicia and Northern Syria; and even this 
local survival only prolonged the Hitdte Society's existence for 
about five hundi^ years; for the Hittite fossils on the Asiatic 
Contioent were absorbed into the Syriac body social during or after 
the age of the Assyrian militarism, while their overseas colonies 
in It^y—if we are right in attributing this Hitdte origin to the 
Ftruscans^were dra^ into the current of the Hellenic Civiliza¬ 
tion at about the same date. 

Thus the Hilrite Society undoubtedly received its ctaip de grAa 
from an alien sword; and if we now trace Hittite history backwards 
from the time of the crushing blow which felled the Empire of 
Khattirirca 1900/1190 fi.c., we shall find a convincing explanation 
for the utter collapse of the IChatti Power under the impact of the 
post-MInoan Volkerwandening in the intense exhaustion of the 
Hittite body social after a long-drawn-out coofilct with another, 
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and a far more formidable, alien force. The Khatti Power had 
courted (he deetrucdon which duly overcook it at the north-western 
barbarians’ hands at the beginAiAg of the twelfth century a.c. by 
fighting a hundred years* war with *ihe New Empire’ of Egypt for 
the possession of Syria. This military struggle, which ended in- 
condusively in the partition of Syria ^tween the two beUigerenta 
in the peace settlement of 127$ was evidently more exhaust¬ 
ing for the young and immature Hittite Society than it was for 
the veteran Egyptiao Sode^ with ita greater reserves of economic 
strength; and the difference between the respective conditions in 
which the Hittite and the Egyptiac Great Power emerged &om 
their protracted coofiia was demonstrated m a aensadond way by 
the difference In their fortunes, three-quarters of a century later, 
when they both had to face the same ordeal of a human deluge from 
the north-west; for while the Empire of Khatti went down to 
destruction with a facility which was strangely out of keeping with 
its railitaiy tradition, ‘the New Empire* of Egypt just succeeded 
in stecnming the barbarian tide by mobilizing^ and expending the 
last dregs of its social resources.’ Thus the Hittite Sode^ ulrimatdy 
paid with its very existence for its trial of strength with its Egyptiac 
neighbour; and this trial was not forced upon the Hittite Society 
but was wantonly Incurred by it through its own temeri^; for 
the hundred years* war was se( in train by the aggression of the 
Khatti Kii^ Subbilulyuma against the Egyptian dominions in 
Asia. 

Subbilulyuma rdgned between about 1380 and 1346 6.C.; and 
this was only about two hundred years after the first emergence 
of the nsscent Hittite Civilization out of the post-Sumeric aodal 
Lcterregnum.* If we are to regard Subbilulyuma’s reckless act of 
aggression against an older and tourer alien Power as 'the begin¬ 
ning of evils’.in Hittite history, then this history seems to confront 
us with one instance in which a collision with the human environ¬ 
ment, in the shape of an alien society, has been the cause of the 
original breakdown of a dvilizatlon and not merdy the occasion 
of its ultimste extinctloQ at the end of the last chapter m its decline 
and fall; for the hundred years’ war between IQiatti and Egypt, 
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which Subbilulyuma precipitated whea the Hictite Society was 
just entering upon the third century of its history, led on, through 
the chain of cause>aod-eSect which has been traced above, to ^ 
annihilation of the Hitcite Society at the beginniog of the fifth 
century of its history by the Sea-^ders. 

At hrst s^ht this interpretation of Hittite history may appear 
to hold the field, since it may seem improbable a priori that the 
breakdown of the Hitdte Civilization can have been brought about 
by some earlier event, before SubbUuIyuma*s time, when the 
civilization itself was 1 ^ than two hundred years old. Yet this 
possibility cannot be ruled out of account in our present state of 
almost complete ignorance In r^ard to the history of the Hittite 
World in its earliest age; and, in the fragmentary information 
which we do possess, two facts stand out which suggest, when read 
together, that the disastrous coIUaion of the Hittite World with 
the Egypdac World in Subbilulyuma^s rdgn may actually have 
been preceded by an even more disastrous domestic confiicc within 
the b^m of the Hittite Society. Tbe first of these two outstand¬ 
ing facts is the extreme local diversity of the nascent Hittite World: 
tbe wealth of local languages and die multipUdty of local states. 
In this respect the Hittite World stands st the opposite pole to 
the Egyptiac World, while it bears a striking resemblance to our 
own Western World at all stages of our Western history. The 
second outstanding fact in the first chapter of Hittite history is the 
precocious political unification of tl^ polyglot and polycratic 
society under the sceptre of a single predominant military power, 
the Empire of Khatti. 

This political predominance of Khatti in the Hirtite Worid is 
already an accomplished fact by the time when the veil which 
shrouds the beginniogs of Hittite history is lifted by the masterful 
hand of the Egyptiaii inllitarist Tbothmes III {mptraiat sohu circa 
1480-X4S0 B.c.)and we do not know how Khatti’s greatness was 
achieved. Yet, considering the manifest inclinadon of the Hittite 
Society towards local diversity and parochial autonomy, it seems 
unlikely that the political supremacy of Khatti can have been 
accept^ by the other parochial Hittite states without a struggle; 
and, if we pursue our parallel between tbe Hittite World and 
Western Christendom, we shall find a su^estlve counterpart of the 
precocious Empire of Khatti in the precocious empire which was 
established by Charlemagne. Charlemagne, as we know for a &ct, 
met with resistance from the Lombards, and with still more 
strenuous resistance from the Saxons, in carrying out his policy 
of unification by force; and the effort of overcoming this resistance 
I SmI. C U) i» P> iii» •bovft. 
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subjected the nasceut Western Society to so serere a strain that 
the whole Carolingian structure quiddy collapsed. Let us imagine 
for a moment that» in the nin^ century of the Christian Era, 
Western Christendom had not been thus happily relieved of the 
Carolingian incubus by the collapse of the top-heavy building 
under Its own weight. Let us imagine that the Carolingian Empire 
had lasted on as ‘a going concern', and that a dynastic appetite for 
military conquest, which had been whetted by Charlemagne’s own 
relativdy easy victory over the Lombards, had tempted Charle¬ 
magne’s successors to take advantage of the recrudescence of the 
Iconoclastic Conflict at Constantinople in order to lay their covetous 
Frankish hands upon the outlying provinces of the East Roman 
Empire in Calabria and Sicily and Sardinia. Supposing that this 
hypothetical act of Carolii^ian aggression had unexpectedly pre¬ 
cipitated a Franco-Roman hundr^ years’ war: in tins imaginary 
reconstnictioD of our Western hlstoiy in the ninth century of our 
Era we may conceivably have found a parallel to the unknown 
events in Hittite history which preceded the establishment of the 
Empire of Khatti and led on to the hundred years’ war between 
Khatti and Egypt. 

At any race we cannot be sure that the Hittite Society had not 
already ruined itself in its infancy, during this obscure ^t phase 
of its hiitoiy, before ever it ran its head againstthe massive masonry 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and cons^uentW fell a victim to the 
onslaught of the north-western barbarians. < 5 n the other hand, 
when we turn to the corresponding chapter in Arabic history, 
between the emergence of the Arabic Society out of the posC-Syriac 
interregnum and its cataclysmic submergence under ^e wave of 
Ottoman conquest, we cannot so readily give the reputed alien 
assassins the benefit of a corresponding doubt; for the course of 
events in the Arabic World from the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era to the first quarter of the sixteenth 
cenrury is adequately recorded; and there is nothing in the record 
to suggest that, within this span of some 250 years, the Arabic 
peoples had prepared the way for the Ottoman aggressor by doing 
themselves any fatal injury with their own handa. It is true that 
this Arabic Society had not ahown any marked signs of promise 
before the time when it was submer^ by the Ottoman flood; 
for the loneliness of Ibn Khaldun’s star is as striking as its 
brilliance, Yet the apparently aimUsA turbulence of Ifriq^ah 
under the Hafsids, as well as the apparently lifeless torpidly of 
Egypt under the Mamluks, may have masked the vigorous and 
purposeful progress of a healthily growing society fr^ infancy 
through childhood towards adolescence; and we have no valid 
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warrant, in the Arabic bistpry of that age, for proDoundng dog¬ 
matically that the Arabic Sodety would never in any event have 
burst into flower if the Ottoman conquest had not blighted it. 

Thus in Arabic history we might seem to have one case in which 
the breakdown of a dt^zation can be traced to the destructive 
effects of an alien sodety’s impact; and the most that can be aaid 
IB that the Iranic Sodety, as represented by the 'Osmanlis, eirnply 
submerged the Arabic Sodety without assimilating it, It is certainly 
true that in Ifriqiyah the Ottoman ascendancy never extended far 
beyond the outworks of a few strongholds dong the coast, and 
that in Egypt the state of sodety was not essentially altered by the 
Ottoman conquest. In Egypt the conquest simply added a new 
alien military caste, in the shape of tbe Janissaries, to the old alien 
military caste with which saddled ever since the 

Mamlflks had been introduced by the Ayyubids.' And, under¬ 
neath this exotic military crust, the indigenous Arabic Society of 
Egypt still continued to lead its separate and self-suffident life, in 
which.the peasantry and the 'nl amS and the urban guilds of mer¬ 
chants and artisans each played their interdependent parts, and all 
recognized one another's respective functions in the corporate life 
of their common body social.^ Indeed, the forttblc unincadon of 
the Arabic Society with the Sunni fraction of the sister Iranic 
Society through the external act of the Ottoman conquest did nM 
ever pass over into an inward social fusion; and the unitary Islamic 
Society which has confronted the modem Western World, and 
which has made such an imposing impression of unity on our 
Western minds, has always been something of an illusion. At 
heart the Ambs and the 'Osmanlis have remained strangers to one 
another; and, in so far as.there has been any genuine cultural give- 
and-take, it has been the conquered Arab that has taken the Otto¬ 
man conqueror captive.’ 

Thus, within the last hundred and years, as the old Ottoman 
superstructure has gradually crumbled into dust, and this dust has 
been blown away the wild West VTind that has been sweeping 
over the World, the Arabic peoples have re-emerged‘—as Jonah 
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once emerged, in the legend, from the belly of the whale, or a$, m 
prosaic 'real life*, a string of toads sometimes crawls, half-daaed, 
out of the stiffening jaws m a newly killed snake which has swallowed 
the toads alive and has not succeeded in digesting them before 
its own life has been cut short by Fate. ThU re-emergence of the 
Arabic Society is still so recent that it seems scarcely possible for 
an observer in this generation to make a clear diagnosis of the 
society*s coitdition. Is the Arabic Society in our day really in dis¬ 
integration, as the outward symptoms suggest? Or is it simply 
displaying the effects of a temporary shock oo the morrow of a 
harrowing experience which, after all, has not proved fatal? For 
the present it seems so hazardous to choose between these alter- 
native explanations that it may be wiser in this case, too, to return 
a provisional verdict of non-proven, and to leave the Arabic Civili¬ 
sation—as we have decided to leave the Hittite Civilfsation^m 
suspense. 

We have now reviewed the declines and falls of all the broken- 
down civilizations that have enjoyed a period—however short a 
period—of growth before their breakdowns; and we need not 
linger long over the cases of the four abortive civilizations that have 
failed to come to birth' and the five arrested civilizations that have 
failed to pass beyond the threshold of life.* The arrested civilisa¬ 
tions have experienced neither growth nor breakdown: and, when 
once they have fallen into the impasse of their irretrievably exact 
and intolerably exacting equilibrium with their environment, it is 
of little Interest or Importance If they eventually collapse at the 
touch of an alien hand, since, even if they are left to themselves, 
their ultimate collapse from sheer exhaustion is only a matter of 
time. M for the abortive civilizations, the question of whether 
they are to be or not to be has turned, in each case, upon their 
response to a challenge which has proved to be of prohibitive 
severity; and it Is true that, in each of the four cases that have come 
within our view, this intractable challenge has been delivered by 
some human neighbour or rival or adversaxy. Yet the detection of 
this human agency, In the qualif^g test which these abortive 
cjviiizations have tried and failed to pass, does not entitle us to 
pronounce that the abortive civilizations have been deprived of 
their prospect of life by an external act of violence- TTie truth 
may be that these miscarriages have been due to some Inherent 
weakness In the embryos, and that the pre-natal shocks by which 
the miscarriagea have been precipitated have simply brought this 
easting weakness out. 

' F»r tbm •«« II. D (vuj, in vol. ii, ibore. 
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3. A Ntgaiive Verdict 

We CAn now sum up the results it which we have arrived in the 
two preceding chapter. 

Leaving the abortive and the arrested dvilbsationa out of account 
for the reasons that have juat been given» and suspending judge¬ 
ment on the Western and on the Mayan Civiliaation for the reasons 
that have been suggested above, we find that, out of the nineteen 
remaining civilizations, no less than sixteen prove to have broken 
down through their own acts, before ever any alien human force 
succeeded in dealing them a potentially moitd blow, in ail these 
cases the most that the alien enemy has achieved has been to give 
the expiring suicide his coup de grdee or to devour bis carcass after 
it has already become carrion. The breakdown of the Minoan 
Civilization seems likewise to have been self-milicced, so far as wc 
can tell from the archaeological evidence, which is all that we have 
to go upon. The histories of the Arabic and the Hittice Civilization 
are the only two cases out of the nineteen in which the original 
breakdown, as well as the last act in the decline and fall, wears the 
appearance of being the work of an alien band; and even in these 
two cases this finding is only tentative and not conclusive; for in 
the Hittite case the stricken society may have already laid violent 
hands upon itself in an antecedent chapter of its history of which 
no reco^ survives, while In the Arabic case it is not yet certain 
that the successive shocks of ‘Ottomanizatioa' and 'Westermra- 
tion* have deprived the victim of all chance of living out his life, 
and have thereby saved him from all possibility of committing 
suicide. 

On this showing, we may fairly conclude that the cause of the 
breakdowns of civilizations is not to be found in a loss of command 
over the human environment, as measured by the successful en¬ 
croachment of alien human forces upon the life of any given society 
whose breakdown we may be attempting to investigate. Indeed, 
where the encroachment takes the radical form of a violent attack, 
the normal effect upon the life of the assaulted party would appear, 
on an empirical survey of the evidence, to be not destructive but 
positively stimulating. 

For example, the Hellenic Society in Continental Greece was 
admulated by Xerxes' atuck in 480 B.c. to the hipest manifesta¬ 
tions of its literary and artistic, as well as its military, capacity;' and 
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W«iem Chriatcfidom was stimulated by the Norse and Magyar 
attacks in the ninth century of the Christian Era into perfonning 
those feats of valour and statesmanship which resulted in the 
foundation of the kingdoms of EogUnd and France and in the 
reconstruction of the Holy Koman Empire by the Saxons.’ At a 
later stage of our Western histoiy the city-state worlds-witbin-a- 
world, which differentiated themselves in Northern Italy and in 
Flanders out of the body social of Western Christendom, were 
stimulated into a triumphant vindication of their de facto inde¬ 
pendence by the respective attempts of the Hohenstaufen Emperors 
and the French Crown to reassert their Je jure authority by force 
of arms. In a still later chapter of Western history the Dutch and 
the English were stimulated, by the Spanish Crown's attempts 
to suppress these insurgents and interlopers, into breaking the 
Spanib and Portuguese monopoly of the New World and buildir^ 
up out of the spoils a more efficient commercial system and a more 
durable colonial empire than the Spaniards had been able to build 
when they had the field to themselves; and these Dutch and 
English feats of military prowess and business enterprise were 
accompanied by a Howering of art and letters which showed that 
the stimulus of the Spanish attaek had fructified the whole of the 
aaaaulted peoples* social life. The infant Hindu Society, likewise, 
was stimmated by the Primitive Muslim Arab onslaught in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era;* and the Assyrian frontiers¬ 
men of the Babylonic World were stimulated by the Aramaean 
pressure in the deventb and tenth centuries B.C.’ 

The foregoing examples are all cases in which the assaulted party 
was still in growth at the time when the alien assault upon it was 
made; but we can cite at least as many cases in which an alien 
assault has given a temporary stimulus to a society after this society 
has already broken down through its own misbandling of itself; 
and in this second set of cases the intrinsically srimulaong effect 
of external blows and pressures is demonstrate with still, greater 
force.* 

The clas^c instance is the repeated reaction of the Egyptiac 
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Society to thl$ stiioulus; for this Egyptiac reaction was evoked and 
re-ev^d over a span of some two ^ousand years; and this long 
epilogue to Egyptiac history was inaugurated at a moment when 
the Egyptiac S^iety had already passed out of its uiuvemal state 
(*the Middle Empire*) and had entered upon a subsequent inter> 
regnum in which it might have been eitpected finally to pass out 
of existence. Ac this moment the apparently defunct society was 
recalled to life and action by an overwhelming impulse to chastise 
the Hyksos trespassers who had ventured to desecrate a swept and 
garnished bouse by their unclean presence. The stimulus was so 
powerful that it raised the Egyptiac Society not just from its 
death-bed but actually from the bier on which it was being carried 
to the grave;! and in this demonic xenophobia the society seemed 
to have discovered, at the thirteenth hour, the long-sought elixir 
of Immortality; for the same stimulus worked the same miracle 
time and again. The tmtr de /ores of the expul»on of the Hyksos 
was repeated In the repulse of the Sea-Raiders’ and in the eviction 
of the Assyrians! the series of insurrecdons in which the 

^yptian people shook off the yoke of the Achaemenidae^ and 
stubbornly resisted the process of Hellenlzation to which they were 
afterwards subjected under the regime of the Ptolemies.! 

There has been an analogous series of reactions to external blows 
and pressures in the history of the decline and fall of the Far 
Eastern Civiliaadon in China. The expulsion of the Mongols by 
the MIi^ is reminiscent, both in temper and In circumstance, oi 
the expulsion of the Hyksos by the Theban founders of *the New 
Empire*. The Manchu yoke has been shaken off through the same 
indooiitable resurgence of an implacable xenophobia that likewise 
proved too strong for Achaemenian imperialism in Egypt. Ai)J 
the militant resistance of the Egypdac Society to the process of 
Hellenization under the Ptolecniea has its analogue in a Chinese 
and-Westem movement which attempted, in A.n. 1925-7, to fight 
out its losing battle to the bitter end by borrowing exotic 
weapons of Russian Communism^ aRer Its native weapons had 
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been discredited by the failure of the Boxer Pising of a.d. 1900. 
Logically, no doub^ this forlorn attempt to repel one alien influence 
by aurrendcring to another is the reductio ad ahsurdum of Chinese 
xenophobia, and it is true that the desperate expedient soon ended 
in an acrimonious quarrel between such ilJ-assorted allies;' but, 
psychologically, the willingness of the Left Wing of the Kuomin- 
tang to pl^e itself in Borodin’s hands in order to combat Western 
Imperialisra gives the measure of the violence of the Chinese reac¬ 
tion to Western pressure; and, by the same token, it reveals the 
strength of the admulus which Western pressure has adminis- 
tered- 

In a similar way the strength of the stimulus which the intrusion 
of Hellenism adnuniscered to the decadent Syriac and indie civile- 
tions is revealed in the respective series of religious reactions which, 
in both cases, were eventually successful in driving the intrusive 
culture out: ^e Nestorian and Monophysite reactions which cul- 
cxiioated in the triumph of Islam, and the Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhist reaction which was follo?^ by the triumph of Hinduism- 
In the history of the Hellenic Society itself the overrunning of the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire by the North European 
barbarians in the fifth century of the Christian Era evoked the 
Justmianean revafuhe, in the sixth century, against the Vandala 
and the Ostrogoths.* In the history of Orthodox ChrislcDdom the 
Latin and Turkish assaults upon the East Roman Empire in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era evoked the ephemeral yet 
unmiatakable Comnenian revival in the century following.* 

We can see, finally, that an ahen assault has sometimes ad¬ 
ministered part of the stimulus in the strength of which a dis¬ 
integrating society has pulled itself together so far as to rally its 
forces for a moment in the formation of a universal state. The 
overrunning of the Egyptiac World by Asiatic barbarians during 
Hhe Feudal Age' that followed the coUapse of ‘the Old Kingdom' 
was evidently one of the stimuli that evened ‘the Middle Empire’ 
the overrunning of the Sumeric World by the Gutaeans more 
patently evoked the Empire of Sumer and Akkad and the desire 
to throw off the yoke of the Morals was probably the master- 
motive which reconciled Novgorod and the other parochial states 
of Russia to their incorporation into the Empire of Muscovy.^ On 
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thes« analogies we may conjecture that the way was smoothed for 
Chandragupta’s political venture by the sensational raid of Alezan- 
der the Great, which must have rev^^ed in a flash to Indian minds 
the imminence of the Hellenic menace and have reconciled them 
to accepting the Maurya Empire as a safeguard.^ On the same 
showing, the work of Augustus may have been ^cflitated by the 
anxiety of tbe Hellenic Society to preserve itself &om being over* 
whelmed by the North European barbarians and the Orientals;^ 
and the anxiety of the Slnic Society to keep at bay the rising power 
of the Eurasian Nomad Hiongnu may have played into tbe hands 
of Ts’in She Hwang-d.* 

These illustrations perhaps sufRciently support our thesis that 
the normal effect of blows or pressures from out^de is stimulating 
and not destructive; and, if this thesis b accepted, it confirms our 
conclusion that a loss of command over the human enthronment 
is not tbe cauSe of the breakdowns of ci'niiaadoiis. 

in. FAILURE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

(d) TK£ MECKANtCALNlSS Of MlMBSlS 

Our in<^uiry into the cause of the breakdowns of cmii2ations has 
led us, so far, to a succession of negative conclusions. We have 
found that these breakdowns are not acts of God. They are neither 
the inexorable operations of a Saeva Neces&itas nor the sadbdc 
sport of a Kali snatching another bead for her necklace of skulls. 
Nor are they the vain repetitions of senseless laws of Nature, like 
the monotonous revolutions of the Earth round its own axis and of 
the Planets round tbe Sun, or like the mechanical cbuming of the 
arms of the windmill which lifted Doc Quixote out of his saddle 
and hobted him sky-high and threatened to dash out his brains 
because the smbble knight had mistaken thb iDanimate monster 
for a creature ‘of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsbting'. 
We have found, again, that we cannot legitimately attribute these 
breakdowns to a loss of command over tbe environment, either 
physical or human. Tbe breakdowns of civilizations are oot catas¬ 
trophes of the same order as famines and floods and tornadoes and 
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fires and shipwrecki and railwaV'Sccidents; and they are not the 
equivalent, in the experiences of bodies social, of moital injuries 
irmcted in homicidal assaults. 

In successively reieciing all these untenable explanations we have 
not arrived at the object of our search; but the last of the fallacies 
that we have just cited has incidentally given us a clue. In deinon> 
strating that ^e broken-down civilizations have not met their death 
from an assassin's hand, we have found no reason to dispute the 
allegation that they have been the victims of violenc£» and in almost 
every instance we have been led, by the logical process of exhaus¬ 
tion, to return a verdict of suicide. Our best hope of making some 
positive progress in our inquiry is to follow this su^le clue up; and 
there is one hopeful feature of our verdict which we can observe 
at once. There is no originality about it I 
The conclusion at which we have arrived at the end of a rather 
laborious search has been divined with a sure intuition by a modem 
Western poet. 

In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need bet Pasuona spin the plot: 

We are betrayed by what is falM within.’ 

And Meredith's flash of insight is not a new discovery of r Ineteenth- 
century Western wisdom, lie the Origin of Species or the Law of 
the Conservation of Energy. A century esrlier the genius of Vol- 
cey had casually exploded the eighteenth-century doctrine of the 
natural goodness and automatic Improvement of Human Nature 
by testifying that 'la source de sea calamitds... reside dans I'homme 
m£me; 11 la porte dans son cceur’.^ And the same truth is declared 
in a fragment of Menander, which almost anticipates the English 
poet’s words,J and in a passage of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew: 

'Whaboever entereth in at the mouth goech Into the belly, and is cast 
cut into the draught. But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and ch^ defile the man. For out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murdets, sdulterics, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a rnsn/* 

This truth about the lives of human beings is equally true of the 
lives of societies. A Hellenic philosopher, Dicacar^us, is reported 
to have maintained—in a lost woik called Hoa Men go to Destruc- 

‘ George Meredith: M«drnt Lere. tianse 
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tiarO^ihAt the greatest dagger to Maa ia Mas. Asd Voloey crffets 
this eicplanation of the deatrucdon of bodies politic in lieu of the 
untenable hypothesis that the Uvea of conununitiea, like those of 
individuals, have a luruted life-span and a formulate life-curve * 

'Od s'apcrcoit qu*il Gdste dans !a maiche, et, si j'ose dire, dass la vie 
dca corps poUtiques, un m^camame qul iodique [’existence de lois plus 
gdnCral^ et plus consuntes qu’on ne le croit vulgairemeot. Ce n’est 
pas que cette peosie a’ait iti exprimie par la comparaisca que I’ofi 
a faite de cette vie des corp a politiques i la vie des bdividus, en prd- 
teodaat trouver lea phases de lajeunessc, de la maturity et de la vieUlesse 
dans les p&riodes d’accroUsement, de splendeur et de decadence dee 
empires; mala ceRe comparaison, vicieuse k torn 4 gards, a jet 4 dans 
une erteur d'autant plus fftcheuse, qu'elle a fait consid^rer cocune une 
adceesit^ oatuxelle la destruction dee corps politiquee, de quelque 
maniire qu’ils fuasent organist; tandls que ceRe destruction n’eat que 
I’eSet du) vice radical aa ligi^tioiia.'’ 

This application to politics of Volne/s intuition that ‘la source 
de ses calamity reside dans rhomme mioie’ is anticipated in a 
passage of Saint Cyprian, in which the African Father applies the 
same truth to the entire held of sodal life.< 

* You cooiplain of the aggression of foreign enemies; 7et, if the f3reig7> 
enemy were to cease from troubling, would Roman really be able to live at 
peace with Ibnnan pax taSer ipsas t^espossil)} If the external dan¬ 
ger of invasion by arm^ barbarians were to be stamped out, should we 
not be exposed to a fiercer and a heavier □vilborDbardjTieot,on the home 
front, in the shape of calumnies and injuries inflicted by the Mwerful 
upon their weaker fellow dtlaens ? You complain of crcp-&faxes and 
famin e : jet the greatest famines are made sot by drought but by rapacicy, 
and the most flagrant distress eprioga from profiteering and price-raising 
in the corn-trade. You complain ^t the clouds do not disgorge their 
rain In the sky, sod you ignore the bams that fail to disgorge thetr grain 
on terra Anna. You complain of the fall in production, and ignore the 
^ure to distribute what is actually produced to those who are In need 
of it. You denounce plague and pestilence, while really the effect of 
these scourges is to bring to light, or bring to a head, the crimes of 
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humaa beings: the caUouanese that shows no pity for the &ick, and the 
curetousness and rapine tha? U6 in cry after the property of tbe 
dead.*' 

In this passage a man of penetrating insight and deep feeling, 
who was an heir to the tradition of the Hellenic culture before he 
became a convert to Christianity, has given the true explanation 
of tbe breakdown which had cut ^e growth of the Hellenic Civiliza* 
tion short some six or seven hundred years before, and which had 
brought the broken-down society to all but the last stage of its 
decline and fall in Cyprian’s own day- The Hellenic Civilization 
had broken down because, in the Internal economy of this society 
in its growth stage, at some point something had gone wrong with 
that interaction between individuals through which the growth of 
every growing civilization is achieved. 

What is the weakness that exposes a grow ing civilization to 
risk of stumbling and falling in mid-career and losing its Pro¬ 
methean ^lan} The weakness must be radical; for, although the 
cnustrophe of breakdown » a risk and not a certainty, the risk is 
evidently high. To leave the abortive and the arrested civilizations 
out of accoimt, and to consider only those twenty-one civilizations 
that have been bom alive and have proceeded to grow, we are faced 
with the fact that thirteen out of the twenty-one are dead and 
buried already; that seven out of the cignt living civilizations arc 
apparently in decline; and that the eighth, which is our own 
Civilization of the West, may also have passed its zenith for all 
that we know. On an empirical test the career of a growing civiliza¬ 
tion would appear to be a dangerous activity; and, if we now recall 
our analysis of Growth in a previous part of .this Study,* we shah 
realize that, on our own showing, the danger is constant and acute 
because it liea in tbe very nature of the course which a growing 
civilization » constrained to take. 

This course is not the narrow way ‘which leadeth unto life—and 
few there be that find for, although the few that do find this 
way are precisely those creative personalities who set a civilization 
in motion and carry it forward, they cannot simply lay aside every 
weight and run the race that is set before them^ on diat infallible 
road to the goal of human endeavours which is visible to eyes that 
have seen salvation.^ They cannot take this simple course, because, 
being ‘soda! animals’, they cannot go on moving forward them¬ 
selves unless they can contrive to cany their fellows with them in 
^ic advance; and the uncreative rank-and-file of Mankind, which 
in every known society hitherto has always been in an overwhelm- 
* Tbisdut Cuctifuf foukow: AdDfmftrimwn. ebeo. lo, 

I * Mart lu. 14. 

4 H«bfeM ». X. « Luke U. 3^ 
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ing majority, cannot be transfigured m masig in the twinkling of an 
eye. In these conditions, which are inherot in the very nature of 
sodal life, the higher personalities, who arise here and there and 
now and then by a mutation of ordinary Human Nature, are 
challei^ed to attempt a temr (U force: 'to convert a species, which 
IS essentially a created thing, into creative effort; to make a move¬ 
ment out of something which, by definition, is a halt.’' 

This iour deforce is not impossible to achieve; and indeed there 
js a perfect way: the ’strenuoua -.. communion and inrimate . ., 
intercourse’ that impart the divine fire from one soul to another 
'like light caught from a leaping flame’* This is the perfect way 
because the receptive soul, ‘once alight, feeds its own flame thence- 
forward’.* Yet it is an unpractical counsel of perfection to enjoin 
this way, as Plato enjoina it, to the exclusion of all others; for the 
inward spirimal grace through which an umllumined soul is fired 
by communion wth a saint is almost as rare as the miiaclethat has 
brought the saint himself into the World. The worid in which the 
creative personality finds himself, and in which he has to work, b 
a society in which his fellows are ordinary human beings. His a^k 
(Plato concedes)* is to make hb fellows into his followers; and 
Mankind in the mass can only be set in motion towards a goal 
beyond itself by enlisting the primitive and universal faculty of 
mimesis.s For this mimesis b a kind of social drill and the dull 
ears that are deaf to the unearthly music of Orpheus’ lyre are well 
attuned to the drill-sergeant’s raucous word of commarid.^ When 
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the Piper of Hamelin assumes Kiog Frederick William^s Prussian 
voice, the raiik*and‘filc, who have stood stolid hitherto, mechaxa> 
cally break into moveicenc in obedience to the martinet's orders, 
and the evolution which he causes them to execute brings them 
duly to heel; but they can only catch him up by taking a short 
cut,> and they can only find room to march in formation by de¬ 
ploying into the broad way that leadeth to dcstnicdon.^ ^^en 
the road to destruction has perforce to be trodden on the quest of 
Life, it is perhaps no wonder that the quest should sometimes end 
in disaster. 

Moreover there is a weakness in the actual exercise of mimesis, 
quite apart from the way in which the faculty may be exploited. 
For, if it is true that mimesis is a kind of drill, it is also true that 
drill is a kind of mechanization of human movement and life; and 
our concept of a 'machine' has an ambiguous connotation. 

When we talk of *a delicate mechanism’ or ‘aniogenious mechan- 
iam’ or ’mechanical ingenuity' or 'a skilled mechanic', the words 
call up the general idea of a triumph of Life over Matter and the 
particular idea of the triumph of human will and thought over the 
physical environment of a human society. And the same ideas are 
suggested by concrete examples of machinery when we come across 
them—from a twentieth-century Western gramophone or wireless- 
set or aeioplane-engine back to the first wheel and the first earthen¬ 
ware crock and the first dug-out canoe and the first fiaked fiint 
instrument, which are the most wonderful inventions in the whole 
series.^ The sight of these machines which human hands have 
made gives xis a thrill of pride and self-confidence; and this feeling 
has its Justification; for the invention of machinery immensely ex¬ 
tends Man’s power over Man's environment by so manipulating 
inanimate objects that they are made to carry out human purposes, 
as the drill-sergeant's commands are executed by his platoon of 
mechanized human beings. In drilling his platoon the drill-sergeant 
expands himself into a giant Briarieus whose hundred adventitious 
legs and arms obey his will almost as promptly and exactly as though 
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tliey bad been originally hia own. And similarly the telescope U an 
extension and entocement of the human eye, and the trumpet of 
the human voice, and the stilt of the human leg, and the sword of 
the human hand. 

Nature herself has implicitly complimented Man upon his 
mechanical ingenuity by anticipating hin^ in the use of mechanical 
devices. She has made an audaciouriy extensive use of them In the 
piece of natural mechanism with which we are most familiar: her 
chef d'eeuvre, the human body. In the heart and the lungs $he has 
constructed two self-regulating machines which are models of their 
kind; and we, her creatures, owe her gratitude for this beneficent 
triumph of mechanization in the medium of our fiesb and blood. 
By adjusting our heart and our lungs to the performance of their 
appointed tasks with such perfection that they 'work automatically’, 
Nature has released a margin of our mxjscular and nervous and 
psychic energies from the monotonously repetitive Danaids* task 
of making breath follow breath and heart-l^at follow heart-beat, 
and has set these marginal energies free to do the ’origin^ work* 
of locomotion and sensation and thought. This is tfie tridc by 
which, in the evolution of organic life, she has succeeded in build¬ 
ing up ever more and more elaborate organisms. At every stage in 
this advance she has acted as Orpheus acts when he resorts 10 the 
methods of ihe drill-sergeanL In each successive organism in her 
ascending series she has introduced the maximum possible amount 
of drill or, in other words, of mechanization. Her aim has been to 
arrange that, say, ninety per cent, of the functions which any given 
organism has to perform shall be performed automatically and 
therefore with a minlnmm expenditure of energy, in order that a 
maximum amount of energy may be concentrated upon the remain¬ 
ing ten per cent, of this organism’s activities, in which Nature is 
feeling her way towards a fresh advance in organization. In fact, 
a natural organism is made up, like a human society, of a creative 
minority and an uncreadve majority of‘members’; and in a growing 
organism, as in a growing socie^, the majority Is drilled into 
following the minority's lead meclmlcally. 

When we have lost ourselves in admiration of these natural and 
human mechanical triumphs, it is disconcerting to be reminded 
that there are other phrases—'machine-made gO(^', ‘machine-like 
movements’, ‘mechanical behaviour',‘the party machine'—in which 
the connotation of the word ’machine’ is exactly the reverse. Yet 
there is no doubt about it: In each of the phr^es in this second 
group the idea that is suggested is not the triumph of Life over 
Matter but the mastery of Matter over Life'; and, instead of the 
thtiU of self-confidence and pride, we feel a shock of humiliation 
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and mi^ving: as we realize that the master-tool of Life and 
Mind, which promises to give them a boundless dominion over 
the Material Univeite, may actually turn in their hands into an 
instrument for their own subjugation to the Kingdom of Ancient 
Night. *Cette mati^ est instrument et elle est auss! obstacle.’' 
'Le corps est bien pour nous un moyen d’agir, mais e’est aussi un 
empdehement de percevoir.’* ‘La micanique, en se d^veloppant, 
potim se retourner coatre la mystique.The powers which, one 
moment ago, seemed to have discovered the secret of setting the 
Universe on fire, now suddenly turn out to have quenched their 
own flame and put out their own light by rashly smothering the 
spark under its potential fuel. 

This Janus-llke quality in the nature of Machinery is disconcert- 
icg because at first sight it seems like a betrayal; but on second 
thoughts it becomes apparent that it is ‘all In the game’. For the 
mechanic to denounce his machine because it has ‘caught him out’ 
is as irrational as it would be for the losing team in a tug-of-war 
to blame the rope for their defeat when they have gone out of their 
way to challenge the ocher team to a trial of strength and have woven 
the rope with their own hands in order to make the match playable. 
Or we may compare the losing party to a wrestler who has slyly 
challenged a lay-figure and has congratulated himself, in closing 

with this adversary of his choice, upon getting the better grip_ 

only to find, to his amazement and horror, that his own mussdes 
go riack at the touch of the dummy's flabby frame. The discomfited 
competitor's error has lain in taking it for granted that when once 
the battle was joined be could not faU to win. Yet the tug-of-war 
team’s rope or the wrestler's grip do not, of course, in themselves 
guarantee a victory to either aide. They arc merety neutral ways 
and means for a trial of strength in which the issue is not a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. And, in the cosmic tug-of-war between Life and 
Matter, this neutral funedoo is fulfilled by everythii^ that comes 
under the category of Machinery. Machines are ambiguous in 
their essence, and to call this ambiguity a betrayal is to con¬ 
vict oneself of being the bad workman who complains of his 
tools. Homo Faber has apprenticed himself to a dangerous trade; 
and any one who sets out to act on the principle of ‘Nothing 
venture nothing win’ Is manifestly exposing himself to the ririt of 
losses as the price of putting himself in the running for the victor's 
crown. 

If th^ risk is involved in Man’s use of machinery for dealing 
with his physical environment, it must be incurred, a fortiori. 
when he resorts to the device of mechanization in his rations with 

• BttgKm, op. dt, p. i 19. a Ibid., p. 340, 9 . Wd., p. 252* 
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hunaclf and his fellow men. • For an expedient which is dangerous 
to Life when it is employed, as Nature has intended it to be em¬ 
ployed, in the eiru^lc between Life and Matter, becomes a sheer 
tour deforce when Life attempts to exploit it against Life itself, In 
the realm of Thought we have put ourselves on our guard, at so 
early stage of this Study » against ‘the apathetic fallacy* of treatirig 
living ctMtures as though they were inanimate. The mechaniza¬ 
tion of Life, either in the inner workings of a soul or in the external 
relatioos between a number of human beings in a society, is a 
translation of this 'apathetic fellacy* into practical action; and if 
the human ‘social animal’ is constrained to act on so false a premiss 
as this, the action may be expected to have catastrophic conse¬ 
quences. 

Thus a risk cf catastrophe proves to be inherent In the use of the 
faculty of mimesis, whi<^ i& the vehicle of mechanization in the 
medium of Human Nature; and it is evident that this inherent risk 
will be greater in degree when the faculty of mimesis Is called into 
plsy in a society which is in dynamic movement than when the 
same faculty is given rein in a society which is in a state of rest 
The wea^ess of mimesis lies in its being a mechanical response to 
a su^sdon from some alien source, so that the action that is per- 
formed through mimesis is, exhypotfusi, an action that would never 
have been performed by its performer upon his own initiative. 
Thus all action that proceeds ftom mimesis is essentially precarious 
because it is doc sclf-detennined; and the best practic^ safeguard 
against the danger of its breaking down is for the exercise ^ the 
faculty of mimesis to become cr^tallired in the form of habit or 
custom*—as it actually is in primitive societies in the Yin-state, 
which id the only stage of their history in which wc know thern.^ 
In ‘the cake of custom* the double-edged blade of mimesis is com¬ 
fortably padded. But the breaking of ‘the cake of custom’ la of 
the essence of the change through which the state of rest that is the 

pertaDcmt ezian^e* «f the pnetift ope tkk«o fras Uw •ophi»iuaUd Ufs «f 
•oaeiM* is pro6«a> of dviliaeoA, tb« «the trocn th« Uf« of prmiitivo oockbes ia 
tbeir kRcr-<uy autie coodhioo (m« I. C (iii) (e), od. i, pp. 179-80. anS Part II. B. voL 
i. pp. >92-4, «boTB)-^a fcvco Bi Benwn. H.: Im Aw it Ia MoroU « A ia 

itA|M(Partt t« 38 . Alcao). pp. 177-8: 

L t«cur ^ 4rudt» ton rSfe k idone pour tout do bos I'fmodon qull doit aiprimar; 
il «o<e l«o s«»t«a et ha intcaabopa Qui aortent d'clls: phu taxd, drani U pubbe, i( pe 
reproduira qua I’ipmwtioB el h geaia, il pouna faire I'teonooua do rOaotion. Aibm 
peuc la marie. L«a "loii" qu’oa lua a trau Wea m oeua dhant rien do I’tian natunl d'ob 
alia aat Mrtia. Eltca o« aosl qua la farmuU dea pfoa^dSa qua la pareaaa a au^tMi I 
carte loaAa oncmaUepois •'iiniter ella-mtee.* 

* Sa« nrt 1. A, voJ. i. pp. 7 -S, above. 

* 'T^i cnaatdenboe iraa pfaaumably la Plale't mind whart be wgjntaxi (PAsodo 
Sa s) tbat Aa hfa «f a b«« or ao sit would be the appropriate ocit incanMtien for ■ muI 
wfiich. ia a Ufa at a buzaaa bang, had bahavarl u ■ good •eesal uimal *fron habit 
and pnabea. without pbiloaopby or eoiwcioua iatalUgmca fSa«a n aal traXfnjr 
ar«v iaWe^as rt aal reS)’. 

* See Pan II, B, veL i. pp. 191-5, above. 
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last pbas* in the hietory of a primitive society gives place to the 
fresh dynamic movement that we call a civilisation.^ The mimesis 
which has been directed towards the older generation of the living 
members of the society, as incarnations of an accumulated social 
herit^, is now reoriented towards creative personalities whose 
eyes have seen on the horizon a further goal of human endeavours, 
and whose wills have become bent upon leading their fellows with 
them towards this promised land. In this new movement the edged 
tool of mimesis is not discarded, but is employed with enhanced 
effect now that the breaking of ‘the cake custom' has laid its 
cutting edges bare. This baring of s blade means the removal of a 
safeguard; and the necessity of using the tool of mimesis without 
the protection of a customary regime— a necessity which is the price 
of growlh—condemns a growing civilization to live dai^rously- 
More than that, the darker is perpetually imminent, since the con> 
dition which is required for the maintenance of the Promethean 
4 !<m of growth cs a condition of unstable equilibrium in which ‘the 
cake of custom' is never allowed to set hard before it is broken up 
again .> The tour deforct of the exploit of Civilizatioi) lies in this 
necessity of resorting to mimesis without a possibility of taking 

{ recautions at any stage. In this hazardous pursuit of the goal of 
uman endeavours there can never be such a thing as a provisional 
insurance against tiie perils which mimesis entails. There can only 
be an ultimate and radical solution of the problem through the 
complete elimination of mimesis in a society which has transformed 
itself into a communion of saints; and this consummation, which is 
nothing less than the attainment of the g;oa}, has never been even 
distantly approached by any known dvihzstion hitherto. 

In the meantime—and, on the scale of human lives, the time is 
long-drawn-out—the mechanised column of route is perpetually 
in danger of coming to a bait or of filing out of formation on the 
march if ever the rank-and-£le are left to act without a lead in some 
airuatlon without a precedent. A classic example of this mischance 
is the history of the mutineers of The fiouaiy, who relapsed from 
the level of our Western Civilization in the Age to the level 

of Primitive Humanity after they had marooned themselves on Pit¬ 
cairn Island. The abyss which always yawns open before the feet 
of human beings who are taking the broad road towards Civiliza¬ 
tion is continually revealed In abnormal acddents like shipwrecks 
or £res, which usually evoke exhibitions of astonishing demoraliza¬ 
tion as well as astonishing heroism; and the depth of this moral 
abyss is still deeper where the abnormal ordeal is not a narural 
accident but a social malady like a war or a revolution. In the his- 
• Pirt ir. B, lee. eit,, ebov*. » See Pin III, B, lo voJ. iiC ibove. 
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tory of Man’s attempt at CivilizaiioD hitherto there has never been 
any society whose progress in Civilisation has gone so far that, in 
times of revolution or war, its members could be relied upon not 
to commit atrocities. To coniine ourselves to the history of our 
own society in our own generation, we can cite the behaviour of 
the German Army in Belgium in 1914 and the British ‘Black- 
and-Tans’ in Irel^d in 1930 and the French Army in Syria in 
1925-6 and the German NationaI>SociaLi$t *Storm Troops* at home 
in 1933 and tho Italian Blackshirts at Addis Ababa in February 
1937 as proof positive that» In certain conditions of abnormality 
and undtf a certain degree of strain, atrocities will be committed 
by most membera of the least undvilized societies that have yet 
existed*- 

quo magis 10 dubiis hominem apectsre peridls 
cocveoit adversisque In rebus noscere qui aft; 
oam verse voces turn demum pectore ab imo 
eiidufttur et eripitur persona, manet res.< 

In times of stress the mask of Civilization is tom away from the 
primitive countenance of raw Humanity in the rank^and'Hle; but 
the moral responsibility for the breakdowns of civilizations lies 
upon the heads of the leaders. 

'Woe unto the World because of ofFencesI For it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence comethT* 

The creative personalitiea in the vanguard of a civilization who 
have had recourse to the mechanism of mimesis are esposing them<* 
selves » the risk of ^lure in two degrees, one negative and the 
other positive. 

The possible neg&dve failure is that, undesignedly and perhaps 
unconsciously, these leaders may infect themselves trith the hypno¬ 
tism which diey have deliberately Induced in their followers; and 
in that event the docility of the rank-and-file will have been pur¬ 
chased at the disastrous price of a loss of initiative in the officers. 
*If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch’and *if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be ssked V* There 
is an equivalent failure which may be the nemesis of Narure's device 
of resorting to mechanization in her construction of bodily organ¬ 
isms. The Ingenuity of mechaniring 90 per cent, of the funcrions 
of an organism in order to concentrate the maximum amount of 
energy upon a creative evoludon 01 the rest is an ii^enuity which 
will have urterly defeated its own ends if the ene^ which has 
thus been released for a creative activity ia converted, by force of 

* Lucf«tiu*t Oe iterm Bdok 11!. il. 

a Mttr. rvili. j. * MttL rr. 14. 


4 M»tt. V, li. 
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sugge«tjon> into the loecharucal rhythm of its durroundings. In the 
former of these two states, in which the mechaniration is subsef' 
vient to a creative purpose, the organism is marvel of mecbamcaJ 
ingeDUity’ in the appreciative dense; but the extension of the 
mechanical rhythm from 90 per ceat of the organism’s activity to 
the whole degrades the organism into the monstrosity of 'a machine* 
like automaton*. The difference between 90 per cent, and xoo 
per cent, of mechanisation is all the difference in the world; and 
there is just this of difference bettveen a civilizadon that is 
in growth and a civilization that has become arrested. 

We have seen what is wrong with the arrested ci\dlizations in the 
empirical survey of ffve dviluatioDs of this class which we have 
made in an earher part of thia StudyJ The arrested civilizations 
have achieved so close an adaptation to their environment that they 
have taken its shape and colour and rhythm Instead of impressing 
the environment with a stamp which Is ^elr own. The equilibrium 
of forces in their life is so exact that all their energies are absorbed 
in the effort of maintaining the position which they have attained 
already, and there is no margin of energy leff over for reconnoitring 
the course of the road ahead, or the face of the cliff above them, 
with a view to a further advance. The effort by which they barely 
succeed in holding their own is so strenuous that it compels our 
admiration; yet when we view the life of the Esquimaux or the 
Nomads orthe ‘Osmanlis or the Spartans dispassionately and com* 
preheasively, we feel the same contradicto^ combination of re* 
spect and contempt that is aroused in us by the contemplation of 
mschioery. The apparently superhuman qualities which the Spar- 
tiste 'Peer* can be counted upon to display so long as he is on 
active service under the Lycurgean agSgt have to be discounted tn 
the lurid light of the demoralization and inefEciency which invari* 
ably come over the self-same Spaxtiate if ever he finds himself out 
of his own clement. And a discipline which looks at first sight 
like a transcending of Human Nature looks, on closer inspection, 
like a reversion to animality.* In the arrested civilizations we have a 
classic ilhistration of the negative ^ure in which the leaders them- 

' Ib PBt HI. A. ibtoI. is, 

» Sm PafT HI. A,. IB vol. u, ibove, e*pecully pp, 79~St. Tolftoy hu • twf ^ « 
UrI< boy wbo, «b hoing akea for tfa« 6m tinte 10 hit Ue ro mb ■ ojlitvj review, wai 
dnws by eurioMW w vowun doe a \rp to tbe troopi lod tbeo fUAflia* bock to h»i 

Boeber cfTtsa. 'KuBUnyl Muaunyr WKk you (bulk 1 bsve fouiid ou(^ l^eie 
•el 4 icn wen obm bob.' SuehnSoCr wmt the —">* eppeonacc hi Hindu w lo RuMieo 
«;<B. *In the Weei the ootioBol nuehiAery of oonuoeree kod p^de* curae eui ofo tl* 
compreeMd belca of bUBUoinr whieb hev« tber u«« tad bisbzBBrfcetvihM; but (bay tro 
bo)^ io ino booM. labelled tad eepanted v 8 vitb eoemiac cere ind pre^oe, 
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•suere-cut fiBiib, uvogzins of sistatie nenufeerun. thu (be Creetor will fed it difleult 
to rMfiMo It u e (hiof of ipifit eAd • ceeetuK Bede lA Hie own divioe imeoe.^—Teeere. 
Air H.t N^emeFii (LoodoB rpt?. Moott^llaoJ, p. 6. 
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ficlvM become hypnotiaed by the drill which they have ioculcated 
into the rank-and-file. In this predicament the column comes to a 
dead hale, at whatever point on lea route it may happen to find itself 
at the moment, simply because there is nobody left at the head of 
the column to give fresh orders. The tec thousand Greek troops 
whose monl paralysis on the night after the loss of their senior 
officers has been so graphically depicted by Xenophon’s pencil were 
the same ten thousand who, only a few weeks before, had gladdened 
the heart of Cyrus and had given the queen of Cilicia the fright 
of her life by the precision of their discipline on the parade- 
ground.^ 

This negative failure, however, is seldom the end of the stoiy; 
for the salt that has Io« his savour ‘is thenceforth good for nothing 
but to he cast out and to be trodden under foot of men’.* In 
abandoning Orphetis’ music for the drill-eergeant's word of com¬ 
mand, the leaders have played upon the faculty of mimesis in the 
rank-and-file by an eaeriion of powen—as a substitute for the radia¬ 
tion of the magic charm of genius that is only attractive to kindred 
spirits. In the interaction between leaders and led, mimesis and 
power are correlatives; and power is a force which is perhaps rarely 
brought Into play without being abused In any event the tenure 
of power is an abuse in itself if those who hold the power have lost the 
facul^ of leadership; and this abuse is flagrant. Accordingly the halt 
of the column of route, which we have pictured in our military simile, 
is apt to be followed by mutiny on the part of the rank-and-file and 
by ‘frightfulness’ on the part of the oncers—who make a desperate 
attempt to retain by brute force, against overwhelming numerical 
odds, an authority which they have ceased to merit by any signal 
contribution to the common weal. An Orpheus who h^ cast away 
his lyre now lays about him with Xentes’ whip; and the result is a 
hideous pandemonium, In which the military formation breaks up 
into an Ishmaelirish anarchy. This is the positive failure which U the 
nemeris of the resort to roimeris In the life of a growing ciWliaation; 

* Xenopbon. Anaiofu. Book III, chic. ^ with the same wort, 
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and m the Uoguage of another aimiJe failure is fainillar to us 
already. It is that ‘disintegration' of a broken-down dvilization 
which declares itself in ‘the Secession of the Proletariat* from a ci^ 
detant band of leaders which has degenerated into a ‘Dominant 
Minority’.' The successive transformations of the prophet into 
the drill-sergeant aad of this martinet into a terrorist explain the 
declines and falls of dvili 2 atiDns in terms of leadership. 

In terms of relation or interaction the failure of the Promethean 
4kn declares itself in a loss of harmony. 

The significance of this symptom is perhaps most obvious in the 
concrete case of the bodily o^nism of a gdloping horse: 

'during coctioued movement any addition to speed obtained by in¬ 
creased iostability of equilibrium necessitates increased muscular effort 
in'maintaining the centre of gravi^ of the body at a suitable height.... 
The faster the pacei the greater will be the muscular expenditure of the 
fore limbs, as compared to the speed. Consequently, when a horse 
gallops fast, the mii^es of his fore-band tire much more quickly than 
&ose of his bind limbs.... When s horse begins to tire in s long-distance 
race . . . , his ordinary “level” style of ^‘going” generally becomes 
changed more or less into an up-and-down motion, which 1$ caused 
tile muscles of his fore-hand being too fatigued to work in unison wit^ 
those of his hiod-quarters.*^ 

A corresponding loss of harmony attends the ffa^ing of the Pro¬ 
methean iUm in a personality, which is a whole whose parts are 
spiritual faculties* aod in a Society, which is a whole whose parts 
are institutions. In the movement of Life a change in any one part 
of a whole ought to be accompanied by sympathetic adjustments 
of the other parts if all Is to go well; but when Life is mechanized 
one part may be altered while others are left as they have been, and 
a loss of hamony is the result 

In any whole of parts a loss of harmony between the parts is 
paid for by the whole in a corresponding loss of self-determina¬ 
tion; and ihe fate of a decUnii^ civilization is described in Jesus’s 
prophecy to Peter: 

'When thou wast young* thou gfrdedst tiiyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old . . . another shall gird thee 
and cany thee whither thou wouldest not.’’ 

A loss of self-determination is the ultimate criterion of break¬ 
down; and this conclusion is what we should expect, since it is 
the inverse of the condu^on, which we have reached in an earlier 


' Fw ka csph&alioa of tZue Urm »m I. B «q]. i, e. 4j, vid 1. C vol i 
M-6», abov*. V / V « . 
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pari of this Study, that a piogreas towards self-determination is 
the criterion of growth.' In the rest of this Part we shall examine 
some of the forms in which this loss of seU-deCerraination through 
loss of harmony is manifested. 

(h) THB INTRACTABILITY OP INSmUTIONS 
I. Nfte Win4 m Old Bottls! 

In the last chapter we came to the conclusion that a society 
breaks down through a loss of harmony between its parts which is 
paid for by the society as a whole In a loss of self-determination. 
One source of disharmony between the institutions of which a 
society is composed is the introduction into the life of the society 
of new social forces—aptitudes or emotions or ideas*—which the 
existing set of institudons was not originally designed to cany. 

The destructive effect of this incongruous juxtapositioo of 
‘things new and old’s has been pointed out in one of the most 
fomous of the sayings that are attributed to Jesus: 

'No mao puttetb a piece of new doth unto an old gannent, for that 
which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse. Neither do meo put new wine into old bottles—else ie boole 
break and the rme mnn^ out and the bottles perish; but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.'* 

In the domestic economy from which this simile is taken the 
precept can, of course, be carried out to the letter, bemuse the doth 
and the garment and the wine and the bottles are material chattels 
over which the householder has an absolute power of disposal. But 
in the economy of sodal life men’s power to order tlieir affairs at 
will on a rational plan is narrowly restricted, since a society la not 
the chattel of any owner, but is the common ground of many men’s 
fields of action; and for this reason a precept which is common 
sense in the economy of the household and practical wisdom in the 
life of the spirit is a counsel of peifoction in sodal afhurs. 

Ideally, no doubt, the introduction of any new dynamic forces or 
creative movements into the life of a society ought to be accom¬ 
panied by a reconstruction of the whole existing sec of institutions 
if a healthy social hanoony is to be preserved; and. In the actual 
history of any growing dvilization, there is in fact a constant re¬ 
modelling or readjustment of the most flagrantly anachronistic 
institutions ex ky^lhesi, at least to the minimum extent that is 
necessary in order to save the civilization from breaking down. At 

I S«cin. C vol. iii, p. 81S, tbave. * S«« Pirt II.B,vol.Lp. >91 • &bo««. 

» Matt. 5a. • M«Ti. la, iS-t?. 
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the Sitae time, sheer vis inertiae tends at all times to keep most parts 
of the social structure as they are, in spite of their frequent incon¬ 
gruity with the new social forces that are constantly bemg brought 
into action by the creative energies of the growing society aa its 
growth proceeds and in this situation the new forces are apt to 
operate in two diametrically opposite ways simultaneously. On the 
one band they perform the creative work which it is ^eir business 
to perform by finding vent either in new institutions which they 
have established for themselves or in old institutions which they 
have successfully adapted to serve their purposes; and, in pouring 
themselves into these harmonious channels, they promote the wel¬ 
fare of the dvilizatioQ by giving fresh Impetus to Its 4lan. At the 
same time they also enter, indiscriminaidy, into any institutions 
which happen to lie in their psth—as some immensely powerful 
head of steam which had forced its way into an en^ne-house might 
rush into the works of any old engine that happened to be installed 
there. 

In such an event one or other of two alternative disasters is apt 
to occur. Either the pressure of the new head of steam is so veiy 
much higher than the maximum pressure which the old-fashioned 
engine was originally built to bear that the works simply explode 
and are blown to pieces when the steam has entered into them; or 
else the antique plates and castings do ‘stand the racket’, and then 
the disaster takes an even more destructive and a hr more mon¬ 
strous turn. The unprecedentedly powerful ‘drive* of the new 
motive-force then sets the old machinery to work in a way which 
was never contemplated by its makers. If it was a rather unsatU- 
fectory machine, the tolerably bad results which it originally pro¬ 
duced are now magnified to an intolerable degree; and even if it was 
a feirly satisfectory machine, the tolerably good performance that 
was originally obtained from it may have amaxing and appalling 
effects DOW the machine has been so powerfully *keyed up*, 
The dentist’s implement which delicately files away the decayed 
tip of a tooth when it is operated with the proper power may per¬ 
haps pierce the palate to the brain, and cause the patient’s death 
instead of giving him a salutary relief, if the strength of the electric 
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current ia suddenly increased out of aJI measure. Siidlaily, a drug 
which acts as a potent stimulant when it is taken in a minute quan¬ 
tity may work with equal potency as a poison if the dose is Iwgely 
increased. 

To translate these parables into tenns of social life, the explo¬ 
sions of the old engines which cannot stand the new steam-pressure 
—or the bursdogs of the old bottles which cannot stand the fer¬ 
mentation of the new wine-^e the revolutions which sometimes 
overtake institudons that have become anachronisms.' On the 
other hand the baneful perfonnances of the old eogines which 
have successfully stood the strain of being ‘keyed up' are the social 
enormjdes which a ‘die-hard’ institution^ anachronism sometimes 
engenders. 

Revolutions may be defined as retarded, and proportiortacely 
violent, acts of mimesis. The mimetic element is cl their essence; 
for every revolution always has reference to something that has 
happened already elsewhere—at an earlier moment and on a 
di^erent spot from the place and the time at which the revolu¬ 
tionary outbreak of violence occurs—and it is always msnifest, 
when the revoludon is studied in its historical setting, thst this out¬ 
break would never have occurred of itself if it had not been thus 
evoked by a previous play of external forces.* The element of re¬ 
tardation is likewise of the essence of revolutions; and it is this that 
accounts for the violence which is their most prominent feature. 
Revolutions are violent because they are the belated triumphs of 
powerfol new social forces over tenacious old InstiCutions which 
have been temporarily thwarting and cramping these new expres¬ 
sions of life. The longer the obstruction holds out, the greater 
becomes the pressure of the force whose outlet is being obstructed; 
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and the greater this pressure, the more violent the explosion in 
which the imprisoned force ultimately breaks through.' 

As for the social enormities that are the alternatives to revolu¬ 
tions, these may be defined as the penalties that a society has to pay 
when the act of mimesis which ought to have brought an old in- 
sricution into harmony with a new social force has been, not simply 
retarded, but frustra^ altogether. 

It will be seen that, whenever some new apdtude or emotion or 
idea arises in the life of any society, this new force is likely, in pro¬ 
portion to its strength and its range and Its importance, to come 
into collision with a greater or a lesser number of the society’s exist¬ 
ing Instirutions, and each of these collisions may have any one of 
three alternative outcomes. The obstructive institution may either 
be brought into harmony with the new force promptly and peace¬ 
ably through some constructive social adjustment; or it may be 
elhnioated tardily and t^olently through a revolution; or it may 
succeed In defying both adjustment and elimination, and in this 
last event aome social enormity will result from the unnatural 
‘drive’ which will now be put into the intractable institution auto- 
mstically by the new force that has ^led to master it. It ia evident 
that, when^er the existing institutional structure of a society is 
challenged by the impact of a new social force, each and all of these 
three possible alcerrutive outcomes of the collision may actually be 
realised simultaneously in respect of different parts oi the struc¬ 
ture ; and it is fiutber evident that the ratio in which the three out¬ 
comes are represented in the total result of this particular round of 
Cballenge-and-Reaponse will be a matter of mc^nentous impor¬ 
tance in the working out of the society's destiny, 

If the adjustments predominate over the revolutions and the 
enoimities, then the well-being of the society will be maintained 
and the continuation of its growth will be assured during the current 
^ptcr of its history. If the predominant outcomes are revolu¬ 
tionary, then the fortunes of the society in this chapter will be 
*OQ the razor’s edge’. It is possible that the revolutions may save 
the soaety's life by blasting away a number of anachronistic iosti- 
tutioos which have not proved amenable to padfic adjustment and 
which would have rankled into enonnities if they had proved 
altogether intractable; it is equally possible that the havoc made 
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by the revolutionary outbrcaha may be so great (and, in every 
revolution, there is alwap a heavy bill of social damages to pay) 
that no amount of social liberation can compensate for it, and then 
the society may suffer almost as severely as if the predominant out¬ 
comes in this instance had been not revolutions but enonnitles. 
Rnaily, if the perversion of anachronistic institutions into enormi- 
tiee predominates over the elimination of them through violent 
revolutions or the conversion of them, through pacific and construe 
live adjustments, into satisfactory vents for the new social forces, 
then the dislocation of the whole social structure may be so serious 
that a breakdown may be virtually imposMble to avoid.* 

In the historic br^downs of dvillzations thk working out of 
the prindple of Challenge^nd-Response in the medium or Mtitu- 
tioas has indeed played an important part; and now that we have 
formulated it a priori iu the imagery of a parable, we shall perhaps 
do well to study it in the life by resorting once more to our well* 
tried method of an empirical survey. 

2 . Tfu Impact of /ndwtnaltm upon Slovtry 
Let us begin our survey with a familiar instance from the modem 
history of our own Western World which happens to be a parti¬ 
cularly clear Illustration of the possible diversity in the outcome 
when new social forces collide with an old institution. 

In the recent chapter of our Western history in which the pr^ 
tagonists were an Ei^llsh creative minority*-^ chapter that came 
to its close towards the end of the nineteenth centuiy*—the two 
great new dynamic social forces which were conjured up and set 
in motion were Industrialism and Democracy,* and one of the old 
institutions upon which these new forces Impinged was Slavery. 

Since the institution of Slavery has been recognised to be in¬ 
trinsically evil by a consensus of all men in all times and places 
who have been in a positioa to study it at first hand objectively, it 
must be regarded as one of the merits, or at least as one of the 
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advanuge3> of the Western Civilizstioa that> in its history* down to 
the adveot of the democradc and induaCrial regime, this pernicious 
institution had never played at all a dominant part. Forcunacely 
for the Western Society the system of plantatlon-slavciy, which 
had contributed so largdy to the decline and ^ of the 'apparented* 
Hellenic Society, had broken down lo the breakdown of the Hellenic 
Society itself* and bad therefore not entered into the *aiHliated' 
Western Sodety’s original social heritage; and although this social 
evil had afterwvds established itself in the Western body social 
likewise at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, when Western Christendom bad expanded out of 
Europe overseas, this modem Western recrudescence of plantation- 
slavery had not at first sbownitseif very formidable. Atthe moment 
when, some three hundred years later, at the turn of the eighteenth 
and nioetecnth centuries, the new forces of Democracy and In¬ 
dustrialism b^an to radiate out of Great Britain into &e rest of 
the Western World, the institucion of Slavery was still practically 
confined to the colonial fringes of Western Christendom; it had 
made no serious lodgements In the European homelands ;* and, even 
overseas, the geographical range of the institution was contracting. 
For example, in the course of the eighteenth century Slavery di^ 
a natural death In the English cobnies along the At^tic seaboard 
of North America to the north of the Mason and Dixon Line; and 
if the Industrial Kevolution had not broken out, or had only broken 
out a hundred years later than the actual date of its outbreak, it is 
poasible that Slavery would have disappeared succesrively in one 
after another of the overseas commuoitics of Englbh, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese origin until it might have become 
completely extinct throughout the Western World without any 
social upheaval or even any realization that an important advance 
had been m ade in the progress of our Western Civilization. This 
possibility, however, was ruled out by the outbreak of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain, since the ma^t for the produce of the 
overseas plantations was Immensely stimulated by the demand for 
raw materials to feed the new industries which were called into 
existence by the new European technique, and for food-stufis to 
feed the new urban populations which were called into existence 
by the new industries. The Impact of Industrialism thus gave the 
languishing institution of Slavery a new lease of life; ai^ there 
could not any longer be any question of the evil instirution gradually 
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dying out of itsdf. Tbe ‘Wescom Society was now faced with a 
choice between taking active steps to put an end to Slavery im* 
mediately, or else seeing this ancient social evii converted, by the 
driving'force of the new power of [nduatriaiisni> into a mortal 
danger to the society’s very life. 

In this situation an anti-slavery movement came into acdoD, and 
this movement achieved some very great pacific successes. It 
succeeded pacifically in abolishing the international slave-trade 
altogether, and also in abolishing the inatitudon of Slavery itself 
over vast areas; in most of the Latin-Amencan countries whose 
White inhabitants liberated themselves In the early decades of the 
nineteenth century from the dominion of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Crowns; and then again in the British and French colonial 
empires, where Slavery was finally eningulshed in a.d. 1833 and in 
A.D. 184S. To this extent the new social problem arising from the 
impact of Industrialism upon Slavery was solved by a timely and a 
pacific adjustment; but there was one great region in which the 
anti-slavciy movement failed to make peaceful headway, and this 
was ‘the cotton-belt’ in the Southern States of the North American 
Union. 

‘The cotton-belt’ was the crux; for the greatest technical and 
financial triumph of the Industrial System in the first phase of its 
development was the set of brilliant inventions which made it 
profitable now to dean and spin and weave cotton on the grand 
scale; and this gave an immense impetus to the production of cotton 
in the Southern States of the North American Union, south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, where Slavery was still a going concern and 
where cotton was cultivated by slave labour. Accordingly, in the 
Southern States of the Union, Slavery remained in force for one 
generation longer; and in this short interval of thirty years betw^ 
A.D. 1833 (the date at which Slavery >vas abolished in the British 
Empire) and A.D. 1863 (the date at which It was abolished in the 
United Slates) the ‘Peculiar Institution' of the Southern States, 
with the whole driving-force of Industrialism now behind it, swelled 
into a monstrous growth which threatened to overshadow the 
North American Continent.« After that, the monster was brought 
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to bay aad was destroyed 5 but this belated eradication of Slavery 
in the United States had to be paid for at the price of a shattering 
revolution which began with the Civil War of a.d. 1S61-5 and con¬ 
tinued to work itself out in the sordid tragedy of the post-bellum 
years, when the defeated South went th^gh the agonies of an 
economic and social collapse, while the victorious North tarnished 
its victory by countenandng the scandals of ‘Reconstruction’. i 
Indeed, the devastating effects of this revolution are still visible 
in American life at the present day; for the manner in which the 
ei-detj<mi slaves were liberated and enfranchised has done lasting 
piischief to the social relations between the White and Black races 
In the United States. So heavy has been the penalty for a thirty 
years’ delay. 

Still, our West^ Society may congratulate itself that, even at 
this price, the sodal evil of Slavery has eventually been destroyed 
root and branch in its last Western stronghold, and has not any¬ 
where survived to become the intolerable enormity which it was 
bound to become if it had continued to exist in an industrialized 
world- For this mercy we have to thank the new force of De¬ 
mocracy, whkh came into our Western World a little in advance 
of Industrially. Since Democracy is the political expression of 
Humanitarianiam, and since Humanitarianism and Slavery are 
obviously mortal foes, the new democratic spirit put ‘drive’ into 
the anti-sUvery movement at the very time when Industrialism was 
putting ‘drive’ into 'the Peculiar Institution’.^ It was this inspira¬ 
tion that enabled the anti-slavery movement to achieve so large a 
measure of success in driving Slavery off the map pacifically in 
time to avoid a revolution; and It is safe to say that if, in the struggle 
over Slavery, the working of the force 0/Industrialism had not been 
neutralized to a large extent by the counter-operation of the force 
of Democracy, our W«iem World would not have rid itself of 
SI5YJP' 8t the cheap price of a single revolutionary catastiophe- 
‘Tl^ judgement is supported 1^ two pertinent considerations. 
On the one hand we have taken note already^ of the devastating 
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ift Hellenic history, of the system of planudon-slavery which 
came into operation in the Hellenic World in the fifth century B.c. 
anfl which was not neutralized by the fifth-centiuy Hellenic novt- 
ment towards Democracy. On the other hand we are well aware 
that, m these latter days of our own Western history, the success 
of our efforts to eradicate Slavery has not yet been matched by any 
corresponding success in our efforts to eradicate War; and if we 
take a comparative view of these two modem Western problems we 
shall notice at once that one outstanding difference between the 
two situations is this: in the struggle against Slavery the two new 
master-forces of Industrialism and Democracy were ranged on 
opposite sides, whereas the movement to banish War has had 
to contend with both forces simultaneously. For the ‘drive’ of 
Democracy, as well as the ‘drive’ of Industrialism, has entered 
into the institution of War; and this double reinforcement has 
intensified the evil of War enormously. 

3, Tfu Impact of Dmocracy arid IndustriaUsm upon War 
The point may be illustrated from the American Civil War of 
A.D. 1861-5, which has ju« engaged our attention apropos 0/ 
Slavery, tn fact, though not in theory, this was a war to end 
Slavey, and this aim was substantially achieved by it But the 
^erican Civil War was not a war to end War; and its significance 
in the history of modem Western Warfare was as ominous for 
the future of our Western Civilization as its role in the history of 
Slavery was decisive and beneficent. In putting an end to Slavery, 
the victory of the North in the American Civil War rid the Western 
World, as we have seen, of an ancient evil into which the new force 
of Industrialism had been breathing fresh v^ur. But when we 
examine the means by which the North won ^s military victory, 
of which the final abolition of Slavery was the first-fruits, we observe 
that the North not only brought into action ^;ainst Slavery the vciy 
force of Industrialism which had given Slavery itself new power; 
the North mobilized Democracy against Slavery as well, and it 
won the Civil War by employing, in combination, a number of 
potent new weapons which Industrialism and Democracy, between 
them, had placed in a belligerent’s hands by the beginning of the 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century. The Northerners fought 
the Slave Power with railways and with heavy artillery; but these 
weapons forged by Industrialism would not have decided the issue 
by the^elves if they bad not been combined with the weapon of con- 
scripnoo; and conscription is a weapon that has been placed In a 
belligerent Government's hands by Democracy, The compulsory 
recruitment of man-power for ‘cannon-fodderi, which autocracies 
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do not lightly attempt, becomes practicable in a democratic com- 
when it is £^ting a national war in a popular cause. The 
American Civil War of a.p. 1861-5 niarks an epoch in the history 
of War becatiae it saw the application of both the two new driving- 
forces—Democracy as well as Industrialism—to an ancient social 
evil.* In consequence of the introdxiction of the fomiidable new 
weapons which Democracy and Industrialism had fo^ed, War had 
become a more terrible thing by the year 1865, when the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War stopped, than it bad been in 1861, when the Civil 
War began.* And so, while it is true that the abolition of Slavery 
was the first-fruits of the American Qvil War and that this result 
was good, it is also true that the American Civil War had an tStet 
in the milita^ sphere which was profoimdly evil. It carried our 
Western Society a long step forward in the process 0/ ‘keying up* 
War and thus making War a more terrible scourge than it had 
been in the past. 

If we now cast our minds back to the state of our Western World 
on the eye of the em«gence of Industrialism and Democracy, we 
shall notice that at this time, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, War was in much the same condition as Slavery: it was 
an ancient social evil which was manifestly on the wane. 

Our forebears In the eighteenth century looked back with distaste 
to a recent past in which War bad been keyed up to an atrocious 
intensity by the ‘drive’ of sectarian Religious Fanaticism; but they 
also looked back with a self-complacent relief to the divorce between 
War and Religion which had been achieved before the end of the 
seventeenth century by the frthers of the Enlightenment.* The 
‘drive’ of sectarian Religious Fanaticism had first entered into 
Western Warfare upon the break-up of the religious unity of Western 

Christendom in the early part of sfrteenth century;* and from 
the outbreak of the Reformation down to the end of the Thirty 


' op the umt (fouAd* ihe Auiire-Pnwnao War of a.d. t66S U uka m a turoina- 
petft IB tha ^tffry of modern Weetem warfere in Evrom bj Weedwird. £. L.: wSf 
Fwt 4 M Evr^p*. jitsmityp (LoAdM 1531, Conittble), p. JO. 

» One maon why the Amricia Civil W*r ao pervemly fruitful ia tbe tmpjuve- 
rpem of nulitary teehnique waa becaiNs it we muolv a war of ameteun. who were 
Surly wreaeieave of all tbe taieet that rbe comrauniiy «rjld muatar, and wbe were 
SOI from thair wiu to tnilrtaiv affaln by the crarooior aSeet of a 

Jyde-bouDd eub^ ^oon. The majority of cue tree wan in the Modam 

^ve B«ei iMgnt wndar iba coramaod of profeuoftai olScen; aod aoma inariuca 
of wlf-preemtKn haa iiwpired ©uj aodara Waaeni Sodety to recautt iti oiJUcary 
oSien froai un^ m lea a^ mamben. and than to cnppla iha abititiaa whieh tbar 
I* ** * * * W a n|id T^bAt. The axeepovo whkh prove tbS rule ia the achool of pro- 
faaai^ aSkbi* « Pmaua who won the Eurman wan ef 18(4-7:. 

modem W«eem Eslightencneot ee iV. C (iii) (i) i», 

Ca)«l6(«>, AoDa*,vQl.v,pp.«9-7i;iad V,C Cii) (6).voL^ jip*3>^ 

yo* ^ ^e^^bla wUarity in Stboa batwean tha ?roearant Rafontudoa in 

ooBtaroporary of Shi'jm m tbe basic 

World aee 1 , C 0 ) {*), Anoas I, voJ. i, pp. 393-4, above. 
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years’ War in a.d. 1648 on the ConCmenWnd in England down 
to the Restoration of the Monarchy in a.d. 1660— this demonic 
force had inspired most of the wars in Western Christendom and 
had magnified the evil of War into an unprecedented enormity. In 
the latter pan of the seventeenth century, however, the devil ofsec- 
^an Religious Fanaticism was successfully cast out; and, although 
it was exorcized in a spirit of cyniol disillusionment sod not through 
the grace of a deeper religious insight, the immediate effect was to 
reduce the evil of War in the eighteenth century to a minimum 
which has never been approached in any other chapter of our 
Western history, either before or after, up to date. 

age of relatively 'civilised* warfare, which began when the 
institution of War was disconnected from the driving-force of 
sectarian Religious Fanaticism at the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, came to an end at the close of the eighteeoth century when 
War began to be keyed up to an atrocious intensity once again by 
the new driving forces of Industrialism and Democracy which we 
have seen at work, two generations later, in the American Gvil 

War If we ask ouraelves which of these two new forces has played 

the greater part in the intensification of War <ijring the last hundred 
and fifty years, we may be inclined to attribute the more important 
role to Industrialism; for the mechanization of Warftre during our 
so-callcd *110011010 age* has been spectacular, and the 'progress’ in 
the Art of War since the dose of the eighteenth century is popularly 
estimated In terms of rides and steamsmps and railways and armour- 
plate and mammoth guns and submarines and bombing-planes and 
tanks. But our second thoughts remind us that the Wars of Re¬ 
ligion in the rixteenth and seventeenth centuries came very near to 
wrecking our Western Civilization without any of these mechanical 
aids, and that a number of other civilizations^—Che Babylonic, the 
HeUenic, the Central American—have been completely successful 
m committing suicide through indulgence in a destructive mili¬ 
tarism, though their technical equipment for the purpose would 
have seemed rudimentary even to a sixteenth-century Portuguese 
matchlockman. In all these cases the force which put the lechal 
‘drive’ into War was not material but was spiritual; and in our 
own modem case in the Western World, where the material force of 
Industrialism and the spiritual force of Democracy have borh been 
engaged in keying up our modem Western Warfare, we shall see 
that Democracy has been the dominant factor. 

^ The fundamental reason why, in our world. War was less atro¬ 
cious in the eighteenth century than it has been in the oineteesch 
and twentieth centuries is that, in the eighteenth century, when 
War was no longer being used as an instrument of ecclesiastical 
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policy and had not ycC begun to be used as an instrument of national 
policy, there was an interval durii^ which War was merely ‘the 
sport of kings'. 

'Restricted by small numbers, poverty and the laws of honour, war 
became a kind of game between sovereigns. A war was a game with 
its rulca and its stakes—s territory, an inheritance, a throne, a treaty. 
The loser paid/ but a just proportion was always kept between the 
value of the stake and the risks to be taken, and the parties were 
always ca guard against the kind of obstinacy which mi^es a player 
lose hia head. They tried to keep the game in band and to know 
when to stop. It was for this reason that the great cighteenth*cen(Ufy 
theorists of warfare u^ed that oeither justice, nor right, nor any 
of the great passions that move a people should ever be mixed up 
with war/* 

Mo^y, of course, the waging of War from this motive and in 
this spirit is profoundly shociing; for the intrinsic and inevitable 
waste and wickedness and misery of War, in any circumstances, 
are so terrible chat human consciences can only condone a resort to 
War either in sheer self‘defence or else in pursuit of some aim 
which is recognized to be of transcendent moral worth and social 
value. In most times and places this common view of the ethics 
of War has received lip-service, at any rate, from the eiatesmen by 
whom the wars have been made; and they have not gone to war 
without taking the trouble to find specious pretexts of necessity or 
altruism under which they could mask their underlying war-aims. 
Our eighteenth-century princes in the West were exceptional in the 
frankness with which Acy waged their wars as a private sport; yet 
it was no more possible for them than for other war-makers to ride 
rough-shod oyer the consciences of their fellow human beings; and 
just because, in this age, the ancient crime was openly being per¬ 
petrated as the recreation of a small number of highly privileged 
individuals, the players of this eighteenth-century war-game found 
themselves constrained to be as moderate in the conduct of their 
wars as they were cynical about the motives for which they made 
them. Sc long as people are persuaded that a war is being fought 
the sake of religious truth or for the sake of national survival, 
they will throw themselves into the struggle in deadly earnest, and 
then there is almost no sacrifice that they will not make and almost 
no atrocity that they will not commit But when War is not the 
absorbing business of whole churches or whole nations, but a form 
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of recreation—and this for the entertamment of tJie few and not of 
the many—then there are feirly definite limits beyond which the 
pnvileged sportsmen cannot push their war-game with impunity 
The royal players know quite well the degree of licence that 
their subjects will readily allow them—how much treasure they 
can safely squander and how much blood they can safely spill-- 
and since they do not intend to lose their crowns for the sake 
of a royal pastime, they are usually careful not to exceed their 
measure- Hence the saving graces of eighteenth-ocntury war¬ 
fare; and though these were merely negative virtues which were 
based on no more sohd or enduring psychological foundations than 
an ‘enlightened self-interest’ and a studied imperviousnesa to 'en¬ 
thusiasm' (a twcntieih-century virtue which was an eighteenth- 
century vice),' they did produce considerable practical benefits 
while they lasted. 

A list of the most obvious of these saving graces makes an im¬ 
posing catalogue. For example, eighteenth-century armies were 
not recruited by conscription; eighteenth-century armies did not 
hve off the country like their predecessors in the Wars of Religion,* 
nor did they wipe the country out of existence like the armies in 
the War of a-d- 1914-1S; eighteenth-century commanders observed 
the rules of the military game;* eighteenth-century Governments 
set themselves moderate objectives and did not impose crushing 
peace terms upon defeated opponents. 

On the capital question of conscription it will be sufficient to 
cite the opinion of the most eminent of the royal players of the 
eighteenth-century war-game, Frederick the Great In describing the 

« Th« ttd •fiiwciwei wbe nOed tbc •tua of cb« Wwim W«rid befbr* 

U)« ouiSmk «r tb« France Rev»lu&en Ssbt each other witbotrt ase«»jv« 

anunoaity . •. A nanoa at w otual.. . Ae(r the «©emT. which maafii tb«T U muit b« 
oofiviAced that u la deteejiu the most ri^taoui of cauiaa asaiwt the most {nAo wu i 
a(0aaaM. Alter the RcvohiooA, *jn the noB.p f o f e—ioaal soUier, peMwo repleead 
inminc waa^ m Mcoaaary »s ceaooo and muiketa* 

idli'?? pp ^ ff'^^EaihshttiojUttonCUndoo 1933.Macinillao), War;thea 

. * 0" »P' P' y« The authM poiirti out (p. 4) (bat 

IB the Th^ Years Wer, whan the anoiea were etOl iiviof off tb« pewaoerr ta the 
Oem^ ^ opcreaoBi, tbav woe elreedv lieuf on ■ coainu«arkt a Flaaden 


and Cataleois. 

* Tba 'eottpUeated lad ounains rules’ of d 


th'Cesnirr war&re. *whioh it is 


>y<rfe unee mwe u»o impaneccioB* tf wtwo , op, 6(..p,54;. The Italian hutoriaa’s 
point le home out b? the IhUowni^ words 0/ a eAuemporaty Ffeaeh ^dJet wbo wu the 
«reatast authority of bi own a^e on the Art of War: 'La vidDo eaeritoe, les mOihodea 
MrtBQ^. pour Boua, 4 cecte toot^ua-d de I’bstoire, au mUIeu de I’Burepa auinous en- 


(oure, o'esi cens 
combat ’ (Foeh. 1 


Bem-Lornuli), p. eS). Matehaf Foch proceed* (ep eit., p. *7) to auoA (be M^^l 
da Saxo Je no suu point pour iee baaillA, surteut au dfbut d’usc ruerre le luia 
penud* nSme ou ^bile poum la ftin tout* s« eio sans eV voir oblirf,’ It 


will be nobeed that (ha Brrtisb Museum copy of Marshal Foch'a book, fren whkE these 
<jiii w a h»ft * wen akeo wu pnoted under £te of Gennan fue*. 
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reign of his own father and predecessor, Kir^ Frederick William I 
of PniMia, Frederick the Great remarks that 

‘This regime was wholly milicaiy. The size of the Army was Increased; 
and, in che ardour of the lirst enrolmeots, some anssans were taken 
for soidien. This spread terror among the rest, and a number of them 
ran sway, and this unforeseen aocf^t did considerable damage to 
our manufactures. The King stepped in to remedy thk abuse, and be 
devoted himself with particular care to the re-estsblishment and tbe 
pr^eas of Industry/* 

It will be seen that even such notorious eighteenth'oentuiy 
militarists as Frederick William 1 and Frederick tl^ Great regarded 
the conscription of artisans as an abuse which no monarch in hjs 
senses would countenance.^ 

The eighteenth-century pimetiliousness over fine points of the 
military g;aine may be illustrated by the famous legend of the en¬ 
counter ^rween the English Guards and the French Guards at the 
Battle of Fontenoy in the War of the Austrian Succession. When 
the Red Line and the White Line bad approached one another to 
within point-blank range, an English ofHcer is said to have stepped 
forward from the ranks, made his h‘^vj to the enemy, and cried: 
'Gentlemen of the French Guards, hrefirstr Obviously the Guards 
could not have afforded to indulge in these courtesies if a precocious 
Industrial Revolution had enabled King George and King Louis to 
equip their toy-soldiers with Bren guns instead of muszle-loadlng 
smooth-bore muskets; but it is equally obviotia that, even if the 
French and English troops had been armed, in A.D. 1745, with 
weapons chat were no more formidable than those of Cortes’s 
Aztec adversaries, and could thus have exchanged their courtesies 
with almost complete material impunity, they would not have ex¬ 
changed them, even so, if they had not been acting as ‘living chess¬ 
men* but had been fighting in deadly earnest for causes which they 
personally had at heart. 

I Pr«den«b (he GfMt! Da Maurt, du Cnidinwr, dt da Pi^rii dt VBipril 

Hum*i M dan in AfU tt doa ia Seitfitu nat la tfynoitit da HoHnaoihtn^ 

' Like w mtry of the ugfaR«Bth*e«otury vJnuei, tUa wlf-re9tniiu that wu pnetised 
by tD etahteeaih^uKuryPruMiaA GDiUtiAsm lAsptrM. not hy loodacw, but by 
wnneeMCM. Th» faaion why the PfUMioa to w> waa CKnwpwe trofw * cooicnpOop 
Co whid) the Pruoion wrf aubieot wm b e tiy o tbe Kins Pruttix wtst^ to 
the ceilitefist efRcMAtly end hed th« iecelhienee to rnliee thet, for the wtsios of war in 
M(m.emliMd eockbei. ^n.^wer ij of oo anJ without mo oe y-power to be^ it. The* 
hard feet had««a proMem(e rruaatanatatninuiuhipie anasowbae ^niaaia weaatillpoor 
while waefare waa already eipenfive; and the pr«deceaa«n of Fraderich WilUam I bad 
■ous^i ^ aoKa ihia problan on tinea whuh, in the HeUanie World of the aisth oentury 
■.C.i bad been foUoM^ by the Atheoiao atateaman Solon with a waw to reasadylns the 
oatural poverty of Atuea Lihe Soion, the Pruitian Covcntinent had aneoun(aJ the 
iremisnnon or aluUed —— from abroad, oo the eeleulotion thei their Uboun wouJd 
iscieaae the ineOcoe of the oommunity and that there would be a proporttonate InMiae 
in tbe yietd of tawtf<m (aaa Bmford, W, H.: Gwvueo' f" At Eifitanih Cenoiry (Cm* 
bndgo 1935, Unh'anityPreM}, pp. >57, t?a, aad 174), 
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Tb« punculioiis&ess of these eighteeQth>centur7 soldiers towards 
one another was matched by the conaideration which they usually 
displayed towards the civilian population, and by the care which 
they usually took to avoid inflicting serious injury upon the per¬ 
manent capital equipment of social life in the war-aonc. In this 
they were anmaied by that blend of discretion and good feeling 
and sheer delight in experiht which moves the sponaman riding to 
hounds to enjoy the pleasure of a cross-country gallop at the least 
po^ble cost in damage to the farmers’ gates and fences. The 
attitude of eighteenth-century war-makers on this point comes to 
light in the almost unanimous and unmistakably genuine indigna¬ 
tion to which they were moved by the few fl^rant breaches of 
the rule: for example, by the devasUdon of the PaUdnate by Louis 
XIV in A.D. 1674 and 1689 and the devastation of the Neumark and 
burning of Custrin by the Russian Army in A.D. 1758. The latter 
these atrocities was written off as a not incomprehensible lapse 
in the manners of barbarians who had only recently been admitted 
into the polite society of the West, The misconduct of the Rot 
SoUtl, who had more or less established his pretension to be the 
luminary of the Western social universe, gave the lesser lights a 
greater moral shock.' 

The moderateness of the objects for which (he eighteenth- 

• It U lai«r«tins to And ertdenM of » iimitu coatidenreoeM lowir^ the drilrto 
populiOOA A the eoaduet of Wer in the Helleok World in e period of HeUenie Uaiofy 
wb«o ww wu for « litoe ‘the apart of ki&n’ iMteed of heinc the aenoua buaijieM of 
ihe estifene of eitj-etatea, Thii evidence n niraiabed, reMpeed^'ety ead ioddencelly 
by Polybiu* in e peMege (Seek XV ( 11 , eb.j) deacribins a coeference-^ield in Meld 
oeferv tbe deciuve cimpaim )q the Secead Reaun^Mi^ealea Wu (aoe-io? ec,)— 
whi^ «iB utepded by Kinf Rhilip V of Mecedooon the cee cute wd^e Romeo com- 
muider T. Quinctius Plejninin^, •cconpeaied by re^ceeeotadvci of (he Greek tliiee 
of Rome, on ibe ether: 

'When PheeelA*, cbe Genenl of (he AetoUen CeaftdcRcy, Ittd haiihed apeakiof. be 
WM rolwved bj AJeztodef swaemed lalye, «he ei^ed a repuaden i» uehie r ptefcfr 
and map «f emira. Alexuidu compitined that Pulip ana neither sudrins peecc ain- 
ccrely new ooe In the haUt of tntkiof ver boncwiMy tvhea wir iha or^r ^ the 
day, Juat i» hie oetbod in confereneee ud convtnuiooB wu to l«y ambuabn end weteb 
for oppemmib'ea end behave eoctly like a baUlgerem. lo i& wu iuelf he foUewed ao 
immoral aad extremely diihenovnole line of eoedtret. He abaodeited any adempt to 
fm hU eppooeno io tho 6eld, but lignallied (da Sighi by bomliu ana plunderinf 
the towna—e policy of avenjruui defeat by rulnme riie priaea of the victore. Whu en 
utter contrut to the atutduda obeerved by hia predt^easors on die tbiaoe of Mtodoel 
Th«M Mvereigos bed fought one eneiber condnuoualy la the open eeuovy bui had 
rertly deairoyed and wrecked die lowru. Thia wu • feet of scneril knewk^, euab- 
leabed br the wu which AJeunder the Great waged attintt Dinue for the empitt of 
Ajti end acam by the airunle »f AleKinder'i ruccMer* over hi* inh^tance, wbCT they 
fought Antisonu* In coalieoa for ibe poaimoa of Aria. Moreover, the policy of 
auOceaeora in the aecond greerallen, down to Pyrrhua, had beao the ofiie. were 

ready eoeuA (o eiake (hw fonuaea in betde bi the epea country and (h^ left nochins 
undone Atbeir eSanato cveroome one anodur by wee of arma, but they uaed to epan 
tbe towne io order that the vieeon misht er^ ^ daminiefi over Aem and nugbt 
rr^e due honoun et die baada of th^ lUQecB- On the other hand, to denroy ^ 
ett***^ ^ eoncenoen in die wu while teeviag ibe wu iceelf ia eaiaceiKe wiecbe act of a 
Diedman and of ooe far ^orw is tbe mabdy; yet tbatwu precia&ly what Philip ww drins 
new. In the eevae of hie forced aaarch from the paea io Epiiua Phibp had wrecked in 
TbenaaN more (ownawboec friend and ally he p^m^ to be thasb^ ever beeowreck^ 
by any Power with whom the Theaaabaaa were at wu.’ 
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c&atury wart were waged may be illuauated by an incidental remark 
of a great eighteenth-century historian, Edward Gibbon. 

'In War', Gibbon observes in a famous passage of The Hisrory 
of the Der/otf and Fail of the Homan Empiref 'the European forces 
are exercised by temperate and undecisive cootesb. The Balance of 
Power will continue » fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or 
the neighbounng kingdoma may be aliemately exalted or depressed; 
but these pardal events cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of aits and laws and manoera, which sc advan¬ 
tageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies.' 


In quoting this passage at an earlier point in this Study* we have 
noticed already that Gibbon appean to have passed these words for 
publication some time during the first quarter of the year 1781,^ 


I Chip, szriu. adfirtem-. 'Goilctl Ob«crv*Uofti on th« PkU of the Rom«n Empire ia 
ihe Werr/ 

^ In III. C (li) (fr), vol. iii, o 3:1. ibore. ItisquoeH is^ in IV. C (iit) (S) s. ia 
du proMfit^olusw, p. <$9, in TvTC tiu) (r) t M, p. 183, ISO in V. C {i) 0 (y). Anoox 

J, vel, V, p. 61s, {ootoote t, below. 

< In thia other eontean it has been ivegosM thst the Msase »ss aet n>0«ty passed 
for publication some tiiM durins tbe &ni qusmr of im >e«r t^Si. bui »m mcusUi 
wriRen ii thee ^te. That the p*—j- me paseod for pubUnrioo in the fiivt qaerter cc 
ivSt woukO leoin to be e legidoMW inforonce frcsi the prefoee to volumes ii and tii of 
Dedav eit 4 Fell, since thb is dued Bentinck Scroct, the ist March, i?8r. On the 
othw hind the tssunpaon thst the 'Genenl OboervMoos Oo the Fall 01 liie Roman 
Empire in (ho Wear* wore wriRsn Utec thin tb« rat of volueaes ii end ii^ end only juit 
before the wntins of the prtftco, recred on the suppoeidee ihii tiic dincrent pm of 
n* n«rfiM end FaiUwere onanelly dnftad in the order in which theywtro cvennielly pub> 
lished i and this auppoeittoo u noi ooly unproTen; it le defiaiedy ia cenSjct with eu^ evi¬ 
dence as there is for the orieiail dite of compoeiDoa of the 'Obearvauoae’, at any rate, 
lo (he opiaioa of one of flie chief livios authohdee on the eubject, Mr. G, M. Youns, 
*the eonduMOB of the Unrd veluene «ae m dealt before the fiAt volume wia wortco' 
(Youns, 0 . M,: GiShon (Loedoo 1931, Davies), p. 93); Mt. Young bM been hind 
enough to communicate to the writer of this Study, m a letter of die 13th July, > 937 ) 
(he evjdenet ea which hie opmion >« baaed. 

‘(i) Gibbon bttan 7 Ae Deefriw o<^ Fall ia tbe winter of 1771-3 (Gibbos, B,: Tfu 
«/ Utt £ij« 0/ GtSbo". with FWieaU OhnnonWu and Ejcurnom by 

Hioftrl/, edited by Hill, C. B. (Lpodon t^oo, Methuen), p. tS?)! (u) ^ mode very 



first volume was nor written by dK loth May, i 774 S but (v) the Arcodiuj and Honorius 
poeaega in the **Obeerv«uor«'^ which Louia Xvl wea Mppooed to have roaented, was 
''wnnea before hie aeceaoioe to the throne * (C ibben*i Memoir of the March, 1791): 

fW) U»ii peaoago is laally integral to die wh^ rooeoniof of the *‘GanrraI Ghoo^OOna** 
(the foderobonofmodort Europe and ihevarieb' «ithmth«fehric);wse:th<oondudj&t 
obaerranona wero drafted before the Aral vohiero was wriuwi. r nr a oloaer date, what 
do you lay to (ha partition of Eolaod in 1771 batareen Julian and SamimeBiaf* 

Ifi the Inquiry to which thu lener wie a reply, the writer of (be preaent Study had 
artentiM to one paaaegt in the 'OtaoerWtions* which wean ch« appeamco of 
having beon wrirtoe after the outbreak of the Amarioao ftevoCutionsrr War: 

*Wnaiever may be (he change* of iboir poUticai Htuatlen. they [i.e, tbe European 
sMtlora in Americol muat preaaroo (he oteAMrs of Europe: and we may refiact «i(b 
some pkasuro (hot (ha Engliah language will pn^ably be wSooed over an inuneose and 
pepulou* eenbneAl,’ 

On tfaie Mr. Young eonuneata, in tha letter above quoted* 

*Enougb bad happened [by the year 177a) to make a Aougbtful man wonder wbat 
the future of tbe Ameriesn eotoruao nu^t bo—though of courK Gibbon may wrU 
have put in that eavaat u in ifterthoughe when he rwised his draft obeervatione in 178a 
[rir; f for 178 ij. Thie seems tbe more likely aa It ocean in a fooBwte. Gibbon always 
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when the author’s own country happened to be engaged in fighting 
a losing battle. At that moment the American Revoludonaty War 
was approaching its crisis. His Britannic Majesty was at war with 
France and Spain and Holland, as well as with the thirteen in¬ 
surgent American colonies; the Northern Powers of Europe were 
maintaining an unfriendly 'armed neutrality’; and the decisive 
cacQpai^ of the war, which was to end at Yorktown so disastrously 
for British arms, was about to open I And yet Gibbon’s confidence 
wu justified in the event by the peace settlement of A3. 17S3. In 
the American Revolutiotkaiy War Great Britain was eventually 
defeated by an overwhelming coalition of opposing forces; but her 
opponents did not think of crushing her. They had been fighting 
for the limited and precise objective of establishing the inaurgenc 
colonies’ independence of the British Crown—the colonists be¬ 
cause, for them, this Independence was an end in itself, and the 
colonists’ French allies because, in the eadmation of a refined 
French statesmanship, the secession of the thirteen American 
colonies from the British Empire would just suffice to restore a 
Balance of Power which had been unduly Inclined in Great Britain’s 
favour by the cumulative effect of successive British victories in 
three previous wars. In A 3 . 1783, when the victory was once more 
with the French for the first time in nearly a hundred years, French 
stateamanship was content to attain a minimum objective with a 
maX’inum economy of means. No rancorous memory of previous 
reverses tempted the French Government to seize this opportunity 
for payir^ off old scores. They were not even tempted to fight on 
for the dis-anneaation of Canada, the priodpal American dominion 
of the French Crown, which had been conquered by the British 
Crown during the Seven Years’ War and had been officially ceded 
by King Louis to King George in the peace settlement of a.o. 
1763, only twenty years back. In the peace setdement of a.o. 1783 
Canada was left in the British Crown's possesaion by a victorious 
France; and Great Britain, let off with the lose of her thirteen 
colonies, could congratulate herself, in Gibbonlan language, upon 
having survived, without shipwreck, a fiuctuatioa in the Bidance 
of Power in which her turn had come to see her prosperity de¬ 
pressed, but in which no essential lojuiy had been done to the 
general slate of happiness of a polite socie^ which was the common 
spiritual home of the subjects of King George and the subjects of 
King Louis. 

thought io Mngrtpbs tnd uied (be foeiaou u a lort of tool-abed for oddi and end* 
•^iefi would have tpoiled tbcii abepe.' 

For (he rtminueeftc*. in thia pinieulor footnott, of an obcemtion in ■ privoto Ittnr 
whicb Gibbon h*d reoeived in 17(7 from Hume, mo V, C (D (d) 6 (r), Anites H, xn 
T, bekw. 
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These ihustrations may suffice to display the saving graces of 
dghteenth-century warfare and at the same lime they reveal the 
precariousness of this temporary alleviation of an ancieDt social 
evil.’ The unenthusiastically enlightened soul of//<wno Trieormfer 
remained smugly content with having bowed the unclean spirit of 
Ecclesiastical Fanaticism out of the house; and so, when the new¬ 
born spirits of E>eTnocracy and Industrialism presented themselves 
at the door a hundred years later, they found the house empty, 
swept, and garnished, and it was the easiest thing in the world for 
them to enter in and dwell there. The society which had sought to 
minimize the evil of War by the cynical expedient of treating it as 
*the sport of kings’ was incapable preserving it from the intrusion 
of two new social forces which re-imported into War the deadly 
earnestness of an earlier age. And so the last state of this society 
has been worse than the first.^ In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries of the Christian Era the new double 'drive' of Democracy 
and Industrialism has been keying up the scourge of War to¬ 
wards the pitch of enormity wbidi it attained in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries though the impetus of Ecclesiastical 
Fanaticism. 

In A.D. 1790 the French Nariooal Assembly was warned by the 
prophetic voice of Mirabeau that a representative parliamentary 
body was likely to prove more bellicose than a monarch.* In a.d. 

' *VfM huiwit« Qu’en a introduite d«ns U fldtu d« )• guem. et ^ «a 

•doueit Im homun. • cooOibM ., . S Muvex le* p«upl«« distnietion qui •«inbk 
te« BeN<«T 4 obtque imivnt. C’wt UA md, 4 v£Htt, trta-ddpionbte. que e«tteTnu{d* 
n*d« de eoncmMUemcaT ptr tou» lei phiw«$; tuaai.. . ce nal 

produit un bun: lea pcvplc* nc m mSlcru point de U guatrt qu« font Jeun in«lae«; let 
owyvttt det putent oouvenr d'uiM docniiMtMn 4 vac euTr*. t>n« quSI 

ea tot coOtd b mm S ue »«ul htbittstr j|» tone Kukfotnt ]t srix d« celui qui t tu It plui 
d« t^tti, de unoot <t d’tfgtni’ CVolttite: Sssai tm let Afewn. od ;tn.). 

* 'Htppy eisbteestb etaeufy, *hieb had oolr huouM wttpont, uruOl faret* tnd 
ImitW nuM tt fO commiDd is wv&r«.... Betcricicd wwfm mw of ibe hrfdett 
•ducvetnuiU of the eishieeneh century. It bebngt to the dwt of bot-boutt oltcB 
which eia only liiAve in tn uuroenbe end qutliitcire civjlistdPn. We tre no lengte 
ceptbk of U. It b «ne of tbe fine Uungt uhio we hevt lett u e result of the Preneh 
Rereiutieft' (Femre, ep. dt., pp, Ss*4). 

> Men. xn. 43^. 

* 'It «eut dtrande 4 vput.n>eme*: etra.t^n mieua uturt dt B'evdf que dtt gutmt 

iutttt, 4 qujttb)et, ei I'es dd 4 gae excluiivtoMot 4 sstemblSt dt yeo ptnooott 
reterciet du droK dt flirt It suent? Avet*veut pidvu Jui^u’eb Jet meuveractw 
peitioAn4i.iuequ’oe t’ecdtitlen eu eeunse et d’une bust* digetiii poumitnt porter er 
jiMOiier I'laprudenct. . . \ Rendtni qu ’un del meiobret propoter* dt d 4 Ub 4 rer« en 
dmwndtn b guerre 4 grinds ch»; tows verm wMifr de veui une arm 4 e de dtoyens. 
Voui fvt teres pei tremedt pir da minatra; at (e teres.vous ptr vout-mScDee? 

... Veyee la peupla bbra; e'at ptr da guerraplut embitituta, phit berbtra qu'jit 
M sent tei^ourt dlitutfude. Veyes let ettemblda p^dquet; e’ae taujeurs tout It 
ehermt dt b ptaion q^eUa ear ddcrdtd b guerre' (Mirtbau ia tbe Praicb Ntdoetl 
Attembly on tbe sotb Miy, type). 

la this metier the etitamia Minheeu tbewed t detrer viciaa tbtn (he philaepha 
Votoey, whc 4 c eighieoatb-ctotury oOmpbcency oa the luhjccf of Wtr wte tppercntly 
etill uDthiktn in 1791, w judge by m following pmtge of La Rum. which Wtt 
publiabed ia (htt peer: 

'Si la gutrra teen deeetwa pUu euta dtot leun matta. iSa set ixi moiot 
Beurcritm cUat leuit ddttab: »i la peupb* y ent portd melat it perMoaibtd, moist 
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1792, Jms than ten years after the statesmanlike peace settlement 
of 1783, the menacmg accents of a Democracy conscripted for War 
were heard by Goethe's sensitive ears in the cannonade at Valmy •« 
and the en masse of a Revolutionary France* swept away the 
eighteenth-century r^me in Germany, to dear the arena for the 
Gennan nposte of the Befreiungskrug.i By the eeventh decade of 
the nineteenth century 4 which saw the new note of the Revclu- 


d*<n«sw. lutw « «(« itwini Mn^uintin^ moiaa 4eb(mSe. Ila «at M bic^ librr* 
momt turbule&o; plu* tmoWt. mm pIm ’ 

Md piice ogwiMictooft, ve atut prooouM« (he writer siasuierly 

»«be*fsUcb (tuden dje Fraa» 3 we^ Kenernuuut 
graor^en: «nj«fe Letne Mgrmt^ dem PeiMr 
si^ek. ufid^ «i WIT *1$ ween rocho geveMn wire, 5 i« frSMCe BeerQxrunp 
lu Mwi« hem rau niSiwden g edt <3 

•U d;€ elAur^ebeQ Prutwo tnsuscueeKD «md eidnuMbeo. i« ouch eelbet hatte daa 

w fapedihen eelpcHi bun 4b« giu jeder rw iich 

‘to* °* .^ ** S««^. M WIT e# um aiflacbee odrr su 

g^lewen, in deeien fttoe niehi ernratl wi« gewshnlich cio F«uct kenote eoMsOndet 
^i 46 Q^ me.tea «ai« „*! *, (,bl„ ftieaSiSi eiwa 

^ Uf^iT, Eftdli* n«f nun mwb but w« ieb duu — dewi 
wbhMMdie S«fcwgewMchiwtlaj«enSprflehenerhdtertuaderpMkkt. DicMirul 
fJfwiS;w »®*‘' «*?• iiF** WeWhithte m*. gnd 

1 ^ 'f 

* la tU* Fieoch ^ matu we cm pmeive the emergence pf the 'lateliurim' 
coecepcoo »{ the meden Watem stue. 

'Que «o^e^*e^^ echa Birere in hi* FappfriMt^nt^ ^ Ccfni/dt £«LlPybiiauf 
ii^l^^^jffi«UQnet9t^dti0wluPrar^p9urCia4ffwi4UifieifuiSiMM<i» ai»0t 
J7P31: UDeefitmgeu v^^ d« ^ pew u ItbenS waiprend wim« 

•• p^uliiira. WM een Industrie, tow •« ot**ua, tout Ka gtaie.... Fublione une 
peade Wnie: ie Uoerte ut devenue ertinakre d« tow In aMnos; lei uiu lui doivost 
^( indwcne, In auuet ieur fortune, ceis-d )eun ceasetb. ceiu>H leura Wm: tow lux 

dMvent ie sug qui eoul« dsns leun veioeo.’ 

Thuj, it one stroke of^ful lasgic, the French rate k mrufenned from « oublie 
«lity into • goddeu. Tbs fiwt utieh U the dnft lew which w«i introdund br 
Bwrtfe i report mas ti foQowo: ' 

juMu'i ceUii Ob les onneous auront chissdi du territoire de le 
Kipuouque, tous lee Fni>foie soat en rfquisiiioa permenentc pour lo servtw dw 
irmeeo. Lee jeunee «nt jront ■« eombet; lee hemoee merMo foegeront Ue innce ct 
tnosporttreu lee cubeiatmcee; lee feouDce feroni dee teotes, de* hsbite. et serriroM 
dens J«e bAnteus:; lee raf iii s sunront le vjeux Unge eo cbex^le; lee vkUlerde e« feront 
porter eur Im pleeeo publxques pour esdter le eovnee de* guerriere, prdeber la beine 
do^rt «t I’uaiW do ie FdpubUque.* 

, This Utkle to deepir thrilled the depubet that ibey begged tb« npponew to ndte 
tl twice o*er; epd ee«h ome it wee cheered to the echo by men who tfoeofely believed 
that they ««n libereting ihemsctvee from Tnvuvl For the ftlhey of the view thjt t 
atete ic s whole' of whxeh the pens ere humsa Mings ts« III. C (ii) (oX vol. iu, pa. 
2 i^at. ebove A (wemieth«eeatuO' Freoch nutter of the An of Wtr reourb tlat t£o 
French Revolubon ‘cm . . . oppeoer victorieusement oux ennlei eoieubeusement et 
ngidcment inetmiies de )e Tfenle Europo. ka bindee toecpdriiBeoUee de Is lerde eo 
I r e ne Qu'enwiaiem par cootre d« violente* paeeioDB' (Fo^, Minhel F.; £k> Pri^eiptt 
A h GitefTi, 4 th edirion (Paric-Niney ipty, Bet 8 «r*L<vnuU). p. igj, 

* m the oiaeteenth eesitury it wsa th« Fmssiin ead not the FreMh Genenl Staff 
(bet took to bean tad systarMcally sppiied Che kaaon if the PniKh ki^ em matf 
which had boea isvpcovim u a.s, >793 by the Corattictoe of Public Safer? (eee foot. 
Dow^ below), 

* PerTtro rants o«it (op, cir,, p. ir) thea except in Pnieaia. the 'totalitaneo' cyitem 
^ ^riere which had been eubaUtuied for the restricted rigbieeathKmtury sytteiD in 
the French Uvfe en mmt wu not applied coanteteiy in any counuy^ot even ia ite 
Biother'.couarry FraiKe>^urmg tbe yein 1*13-70. During that period ell iLa 
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tionaiy and Napoleonic Wars raised to a still higher pitch in the 
American Civil War and in Bismarck’s three Prussian wars of 
aggrandizement, the terrible consequences that were latent in the 
application to War of the new driving-power which Industrialism 
and Democracy had imported into human affairs might already 
have been discerned by an acute observer. As we can see now in 
retrospect, the isaue which stares our own generation in the face 
was actually confronting our grand^thers. They could not afford 
to rest content any longer with the negative eighteenth-century 
policy of leaving War to die gradually of inanition after turning it 
mto a crivialicy; for by A.n. 1871 War was not 'the sport of kings’ 
anyilonger. It had become the serious business of peoples who 
were inspired with all the enthusiasm that Democracy could excite 
and were armed with all the weapons that Industrialism could 
forgeand in these circumstances there was a choice between taking 
active steps to put an end to War altogether, or else seeing It rankle 
into an enormity without precedent in our Western history. 

If the experience of the wars of 1861-71 had evoked an anti-war 
movement of anything like the same intensity and persistence as 


ContiBfeBU] EuropMD countries ei««pt Pnusis applisd » vyateot. daviiad in PraitM. 
which w A comprooHM bet w e en Uaa Revofutiomfy ianovaticn And the olghtecotb* 
eentuiv ueditien. Under (hutfAnjino^tystcm the cbligAtiOB to perform cofopuleety 
milituT lATvice was uniretMl. but lees than oae-fUch of rhe tool umual concinaem of 
pOteiiQAl ceoAcripta w«a actuAlIf k^ed ; this fraerien was akan by lo* ; any one on whom 
(h< lot fall waa allowed to eonotet out of Ua obUption if he could Afford to pA? for a 
AAtufactory auboQtut*; aad the irten who wert fiMlIy enroUed were kcM with m coloun 
for aevcA yaora—a term of aer*ioe which was Ioba <nou|h to allow niem to be fomad 
into aeeai-profasaioBAl soldien. On (ho other hand, Prvaaia (op, «it., p. 19^ was already 
applyiaf a mtea of uDieerMl corepulaoiT milliary sarriea on a three yeeir (arm duHas 
chei port* WAterioo period — tbua ofitfcapatific by half a century (he adoption of an 
UBimogatsdly ‘tatalitanan' ayitem io oiMr aBtea. 

I Macebl Poch (op. at., pp. 09-30) fonaulnea U'aBtitbke daa deux dpoquea' in the 
foUowins tenna: 

‘DSa eStd, explertaeon i I'actriinc dec maasea bwiulnes, aojmdee do paaatona 
ardeoiee, aUwbant toutea Ice ectieitda do U aeekti. .. • 1 ^« l^autre cStf, au ennenire 
(jviit* Sfkda), arpl^tatioA r^fuliCra at rrdthodjoua da coa partita nutfriellea ^mdevies* 
went lea basaa de syattmea ^fffrtnB . . , leocant toujoura ... * rfffir I’empiot dee 
treupee, ao vue de nkoaser I'aimde. capital du aouverain. indifftreoie d’allUun i la 
eauae pour liquelto ello aa bst. mala non tUpoumie da vertus profeaeionnaTIsB. d^asprit 
et d*boaoeur Biilitairta os pariicuUer.* 

TV French aeldier’s uiiitiMeia between etfbteenth.eantury and cwcotiedi-oeAtury 
WAffare baa been tranalatad mce (eaaral terms t>y a Preocb pniloaopbert 

'Oo paut., . voir dta anarcicea prdpvKcIrea cu dee jeux dint It plupiA dea guerres 
ei ues is ufea ear I'hiatoire.... En revwohe, li I’on place k etU daa oueroilee accidentellea 
Isa fusrraa aCdaivsa, qui aboutifcnt k I'anfaedsaemeat d'ua peuple, on cemprasd qua 
c^ea-d furent la rataon d’kse de ecliea-li.... De ee aoisbre loot laa ffoerrea d^aujour- 
d'hu).,, . Plw de ddl^tion * un oombra reitreint da aoldati eharfm da reprdaater 
la nation. Plua rias qui naaemble k us dual. II faut qoe loua aa batteot contta tout, 
comma fir anti aa herd ea dea p re onerj te IP pa. Seulemeotcrt se bat tveclea annaa forpto 
par MM eitHUaatlon’ (Sarsaon, H,; La Daa Soaea de U jVfora/a et d$ la Aeofion 
(Fans XQjSj Alcan), pp. jey-S atri 30^x0). 

Tbe l&iaa historian whom we nee qMKd above pornta out tlisi, after the chasfa 
Inau^rated by the Ftmh Revcluticn, tbe Art of War in the Weat discarded both ua 
two cfaaraereristie ei^taeadi-ceBTu^ elcfaneta; *Tha of aunsavrea was so IcnStr 
to avoid battles, but to provoke ihm so as to hastec tbe declalre reault. . . . Ooes 
Acain, as lA the aixeecnu century, acroles lived by pllUsv re^uiaitios’ (Perrero, 
op. oit.. p. 9). 
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the aoti-slavery movement which had been set on foot before the 
end of the eighteenth century, then our position tcKiay might per¬ 
haps have been more favourable than it actually ia. It happened 
however, that the crop of wars in the seventh decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century was followed, like the General War of 1792-1815, 
by half a century of general peace, which was only broken by a few 
local wars of a semi-oolonial character: the Rusao-Turkish War 
of 1877-8; the Spanish-Amcrican War of 1898; the South African 
War of 1899-1902; the Rusao-Japanese War of 1904-5. These 
latter wars at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuriea 
did not afford much new insight into the general tendency of war¬ 
fare m the Western World in this age, because the? were fought 
between not more than two belligerents in each case, and not in 
any instance in regions lying near the heart of the Weswm World. 
Hence the terrible transformation in the character 0/ War which 
had been brought about by the introduction, of the new driving- 
power of Industrialism and Democracy took our generation by sur¬ 
prise in 19*4‘ This tune the shock has been so profound that an 
eager and active movement for the abolition of War has followed 
the Amustice of 1918. But this movement is gravely haodi- 
apped by its belated birth on the morrow of the World War, when 
it should have been bom in 1871 or, better still, in 1815.' 

Our contemporary effort to abolish War by the organisation of an 
international system of ‘collective security' will be so familiar to 
readers of this Study that it would be superfiuous to give any 
account of it here. It need only be pointed out that the aim of the 
system—an aim which inspires both the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Kello^-Biiand Pact (or Multilateral Treaty of 
PaM for the Renundatioc of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy)—is the pacific, even though belated, abolition of War through 
a free agreement and voluntary co-operation between all the fully 
self-governing states in the contemporaiy world- Whether this 
movement will succeed in Its purpose Is a question which lies to-day 
on the knees of the Gods. At this stage we can only be sure tha^ 
in our Western World, War will now be abolished sooner or later 
by one means or another. If it is not abolished in the near future 
by the method of pacific adjustment, then it is certain to be 
abolished—and this in a future which may not be much more re¬ 
mote—by the alternative method of ‘the knock-out blow*, in which 
a wax—or a series of wars—of attrition will end in the decisive and 

* Our rwentigtfa-ccBBtfy sovefnc&t the ebolitioo «f W«r ii 10 outgrowth «r»ne 
«f Um cwo anrithetieU reactHrsanicNl tbc eisbreeBth>e«ntuj7 eonceptkn cf War aa *liu 
apO« oT bn^* (aae IV. C C “0 (*) i («). Afloei, pp. 643-7, bdow); but it bM been 
martedlr uewee m ro oMTurity mna the nvel mevemenc, waieb be* aet ioelf, 

Mt to aboliab nr. but to le^vafe it by re'ceovertiat it into tbe aertoua 'ntmm of 
peopl«e. 
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de£mtive victory of one single Power through the annihilation of 
all thereat 

The picture of this war of attrition as it will be fought—if It 
should be fought—to-morrow U so vividly present m all liv ing 
minds that th^ is no need in this place to dwell on the hideous 
details of mechanical warfare and chemical warfare and submarine 
war^re and aerial warfare and their probable combined result; 
that is to say, the wholesale annihiUdon, by starvation and by high 
eriplosives and poison gas, of the dvilian populadona which ^e 
eighteenth-century militarists took pains to spare. To indicate the 
consummation which the Art of War is rapidly approaching in our 
time, it is sufficient to remind ourselves of a piece of legislation 
which baa been passed in France; for the Frencb»with characteristic 
clear-sightedness, have envisaged the character of fiture warfare 
and have taken what steps they can in order to be prepared for it. 
They have realized that another war, if it comes, will engulf every¬ 
thing and everybody; and so they have passed legislation for the 
genial organization of French national resources and French 
national life in war-time. 

On the 7th March, 1927, a draadc bill for this purpose, which was 
sponsored by the Sod^t statesman Monsieur Paul-Boncour, was 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies unanimously, with the sole 
exception of the Communist members. At this stage the bill pro¬ 
vided for the conscription of wealth and the conscription of intellect 
as well as the conscription of man-power; and though some of these 
provisions were pruned away before the bill pass^ the Senate on 
the lyih February, 1928, the essence of the bill survived and duly 
passed into law, while the pre-suppositions on which it was based 
were elucidated and endorsed by the Senate’s rapporteur on the 
bill. Monsieur Klotz, in the report in which he recommended his 
colleagues to accept the bill in the modified form in which it was 
eventually enacted, 

The conception of ia guene toiale, which is the formula that we have 
CO envisage in the future and the formula to which the organization chat 
we contemplate must respond (and on this point your Army Com¬ 
mission is in complete agreement with the authors of the bill)—mis con¬ 
ception ecndemna the peoples who to-morrow may find themselves 
eo^ged in a fresh coniict to find that their efforts can no longer be 
lirmted to the action of armed masses, but chat they must be r^y to 
throw into the battle. In order to snatch victory out of it, the totality of 
their forces and their resources. Their duty is to attain superiority in 
means of warfare up to the maximum degree; and. in pursuing this aim, 
they will never be able to allow themselves to relax, since none can feel 
sure that be is strong enough so long as he has the possibility of being 
•till stronger than he is already.’ 
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ThU U the enormity into which the not altogether intolerable 
evil of e^htecnth-centuiy warfere has been ferally transformed by 
the combined impact of Democracy and Industrial Ism. Democracy 
has turned ‘the spoit of kings’ into the deadly earnest of peoples 
who now throw themselves into the wars of Nadonality as passion¬ 
ately as their sixteenth- and sevenceenth^enfuiy forebears once 
threw themselves into the wars of Religion.* Industrialism has 
converted the entire material wealth of a beUigerent community 
into maUnel d« guerre, and has at the same time enabled and com- 
peUed a belligerent Government to mobilize the entire working 
population of the belligerent countiy, The men and women who 
pr^uce the supplies and munitions in the interior are as indispens¬ 
able for the waging of the war, and as strongly imbued with the 
spirit of it, as the soldiers at the front. Both technically and morally, 
they have ceased to be non-combatants and have therefore become 
fair ta^ts for enemy attack. And at the moment when the care¬ 
fully guarded eighteenth-century distioction between dwlians and 
mihtSfes has thus broken down, the econoouc unificadon of the 
World and the practical application of Physical Science to the Art 
of War have placed in an enemy's hands two potent weapons-—the 
economic blockade and the aerial bombing raid—for developir^ 
the old-fashioned ‘war of fronts’, in which belligerency was a 
limited liability, into a new-fangled Svar of areas’, in which the 
whole territory, equipment, and population of an enemy country 
becomes a direct object of hostile operations. 

This ‘totalitanan’ kind of warfare, which is the andtheais of the 
eighteenth-century ‘sport of kings' both in its spirit and in its social 
consequences,* is the only kind of warfare that it is open to us any 
longer to wage now that the ancient mstitution of War has received 
a fresh and unprecedentedly powerful impetus from the impact of 
the new social forces of Democracy and Industrialism. In this 
situation we have thesingic choice between abolishing Warthrough 
peaceful agreement or allowing War to abolish itself through s 
'knock-out blow*; and the destiny of our Western Civilization 
depends upon which of these two alternatives we in our generation 
choose. 


* *UAe ire (muvcIU I'^touverte, ccUedee fuemi aatioftelM aux »llur«> dfehatnSM 

P 4 K« su eUc* aJJe^ eMUAOer k b titu« teuie* be tewcKirem de !• aetlen ,. . p«ree 
qii «lbi alhient br«i menn «n jeg I'inUril €( 1«« m&yera de cKipua dri MldetJ. mt 
« at<, •enn^AU, dea paMons. c'eiut.djrv d«s ddmeote d« fore«,Ju«su’«lon in* 
ecpMiue. . . . L« oouvetb suene e>t p«nM: on n ddsormaU w bocm tv««]ea coun 
dM <Foch, ep. ciE., pp. 38-9), In ■ foomote 10 thb poMeae the euthor recoil* 

thet daiM b P«Md aijk, e'dtvent ke guerm d« nlieion. nems pour lea iddea^ oui 
arejaat «Acnd lee hjttee lee plua vieteotef*. 

* *W^ it tfloK «e ita ow pace aod pteMure, War ioctaaaed the eflcctiveAeu of the 
lUM M in diepoaaJ, but at iha avoe dme loat the power i» achieve ita proper porpote, 
which a peace* (Ferrere. «p. caL, p. taS). 
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4. Th$ Impact of Democracy and Industrialism i^on Parochial 
Sa%jereignty 

We have now looked at the eifects of the impact of the two 
do mina nt aoclal force$ of thc last age of Western history upon two 
ancientiosiitutiona—War and Slavery—and our inquiry has brought 
to light the fact that, while the elfect of lodustriallam upon both 
these institutions has been the same, the effect of Democracy has 
been apparently inconsistent-^and indeed contradictory^in the 
two cases. Whereas the advent of Industrialism has intensified 
the evil 0/ War and the evil of Slavery alike, Democracy appears 
to have worked as a mitigating influence upon Slavery and as an 
aggravating infiuence upon War. What is the explanation of this 
apparent inconsistency } And how is it possible, aprioriy for Demo- 
eraey to act as an anti-social force? For Democracy 'breathes the 
spirit of the Gospels ... and its motive-force is Love\^ 

One possible explanation might be found in the well>known 
faculty ol the human spirit for departmentalizing' ita field of action 
and for aedng, thiiUung, and feeling quite inconsistently in regard 
to different parts of this arbitrarily and artificially divided whole. 
In the case of Slavery and Democracy, for example, an extreme 
inconsistency was exhibited, in entire good faith, by the Virginian 
slave-owners who were moved to a genuine democratic indigna¬ 
tion at the tyranny of a Geoi^e III or an Abraham Lincoln,^ and 
by the Attic slave-owners who gave their lives to vindicate the 
liberty of all ftee Hellenes against the tyrannous ambitions of the 
Achaemenidae.^ It did not occur to the Virginian patriots—*Bible 

• Bers«oA, Henri: Z>Mur Sot/rea di la Monde *iAla (Peris 1932, Alceo), 

pp. quoted ia this Stud? ilreidy in Pen I. A, vel. i, p. 0, eb^e. 

s Sie Sfmfiv T^^amnu ««s oAe^ inono of the Stete of Viribnie: end the words 
were deoltimed b<f Lincoln's Southern mutderei from the snte of the tbeotre et 
WoshiDSUn on to which the crimiAsI leepr after bewng inflicted c owrts) weujid upon 
the bberetbr of the Souchem sUtcc. 

* (n ^imeea to the Athe&ieM it mtuc be noted that et Athens, in the sreet eve of 

the Atbeniea demoency ia the 6fth century a,a. the denseePe who were in weei 

personal relstions srith their mssien, end with tbejr masters' f^ow freeman, were very 
nitrch more bumndy treated then Heko in eCotemponty Lemaie (for the treat- 
meat of the Hdota by their Spwten mutert see 11 . D (Vi), vel. ii, p, t}%. footnote 4. 
end ill. A, vd. iu, pp, 6$-S, eheve). For Ibis eonlnai between the rwc trettmena 
we bave the convineiiv ttatlneny of a eentemponry Athenian witnaie the anonymous 
autber of the peeudo-JUnophontK /wtirvneiw ^ Aihtws (ehep. i, quoted la V. C (!) <d) 
6 (oLvot.«, pp. 4^t-i, below)—who wea no adniirer of the Athenien datnoereey either 
ia this leepect or 10 iny otber. 

'Slaves . .. and permanently dorneiied abene enjoy en ertrerao destee of lieanoo at 
Atbese, where it ia UJofel to aeeeuli them and wbere the slave will not mike wey for 
you. The teeeoo why this k tbe local custom ahsll be eitpkined. If it were leru tor 
tbeelfye ortheeliart or the freedmea -to be struck by the free eitisen, your Atneoian 
ridtea himacif would always have been gettins hit through being miitekee for a sieve. 
The free proktiriet at Atbeos are no bmer dmesed then the skvea and alieoa, and no 
more rcepecnbto in eppeerenoe. If any reader is surprised et the further fact that at 
Athena they slIowAesuTeatohveinlusuryandinsoineinattnceatokrepDpeniinpoe- 
lag establisbmeAt. it would not be diflwuJe to demoBmtethegood lenaa of tboirpoUoy 
tn this point as well. Tha ket ia that, m iny couotsy ibit msintairw e naval eetabUshment 
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Christians’ though they might he—to take to heart the Parable of 
the Unirerdful Servant; and it is unlikely that any Athenian patriot 
who gave his life for freedom at Marathon or Salamis ever saw him¬ 
self, his own slaves, in the light of a pefty-Darius or petty- 

Xences.' A similar p^chologtcal 'departmentalism' might possibly 
explain how the spirit of Democracy could come into our modem 
Western World without ranging itself against War as it has actually 
ranged itself against Slavery. Yet this negative explanation cannot 
account for the feet that, In our case, as we have noticed above. 
Democracy has not merely failed to work against War, but has 
positively put its 'drive' into War and has done still more than the 
sister force of Industrialism has done to key our Western warfare 
up from the low tension of the eighteenth-century ‘sport of kiogs' 
to the enormity of ‘la guerre totale'. In thus ^gravating the evils 
of War, Democracy has been working in direct opposition to its 
own spirit, and it Is hardly conceivable that it would have thus 
reversed Its natural action if it had collided with War, as it collided 

S ind wbett tbe rich are Utirefore heeviir tued to foot the biO—A.J.T.), it ie eeentiel 
n flevee to brine in noner by their leHeee, in order that I [the muur) may reedr* 
et loaat the roytluei on the profile of nty ilave'e kb«or; end ttve invelvea (ovenMe]] 
manumieeien. In e eourury, however, in «duch vredthy alam edit, ic u ao lertger 
4 ««mb]e thet my ilive ihmid b« afrtid of you~^ he ii, fei «sj«npk, in Lecedeemon. 
If your deve is tirtid of me, that fiet will keep him under a Mrpenul threat of bavirtf 
to rand acd debver hca own money {to m« ee bUabmeilj. Thia is the reeeon why we 
bev« put oureltvea on e eecki equality with our freemen.’ 

«• eee in embryo the Mrt end pampered domeeik ilem of fourtb-ceomry and 
tVord^fitury Athena raoee RoiiMn euceeeeore leame to maneie on EBUK'Or’a houac- 
hold, and thereby to rule the Helknlc OrM Trrrsnne, in ibe oeiBea of e Claudiua ead e 
Nero. Tbia unecemJy preetwel tevenel of the juridlod relatiene between alave tad 
rntsisr wu the neriKiii of a derooenbe humaairariaruim when tbb rinht atonade 
towarda human telatienB^ hrrms failed to aweep Slavery away, wee Smwmd into a 
tTidltiooel ioetitution which waa eeaeobally wrens m itMlf, A more healiby auteone 
of Arheoiaa equaiiurianiem vnu die parity ia sIm wim paid to alavee aod fteemea 
who were eoployed 00 rbe — work (a w)u» i< ttfikjp^y appartfli in (be 

ioeoibed monetary aecawnte for cernia Atheoiaa publio worla which our noders 
Weatem areheeolesictt have brousht to Jight). It ii true that the freeman’1 rate which waa 
earacd by the Aebeaiaa alave-ariiaen went into the poekei of rbe aleve’r raaner not 
into t>« pocket of the aleve-werkc htswelf. Bvt thia loeqtuiable teooecaic diaenroinatien 
asaiaet ikillcd a]ava*Ubour muat have counted peycholofflcaJW for Jeee chan the feet thee, 
io Atbaoiao public worka, dam freetneo et equau ahill worked dde by dda and 
were reckoned ea bdnf of equal value. On the other hand, in the Airk ai]ver>fnine« at 
LeuriuBj which ware werlAf edth unekilled alaYC«labour that waa hired out by coo* 
tneten in tbe maae, aa tbougb ri were a material commodity, there la no reaaen to 
euppoee that the inhuatanity of the traanrwnt wte any 1«<* than was ouatooaary in 
minee aad quarrice i& other para of the HaUenie World; and, io sCTcral, the coodiecn* 
io the HaHeoic miaing induiiry in aU aeoa Kwn to have rivalled tbe horrera wbieb our 
ows eighteenth^eanuy Waacem ferebeare tolerated ia ’the Middle Faeaege’. TIm 
eoaditiooe in tbe Artie eilver.mlMs at L^urium, after the diecevery of the rich vtio 
of ore in 483 a.c., are deaoibed. with ertatiena Irem tbe eripnaJ auihoritke. by A. E. 
Zammem in ^saA Cs mMWu tta/iA (Otferd tpii, Clarendon Prra), chapter j6. 
Theec fifth-century condilione of life and work in the minee el Artiea were bad e nougb; 
but they appeer te have been aurpsaaed in Jaur as«a of HeDenia hiatory In mete outitnns 
pena of the HoUaruc World. See, for example, tbe dreenption nveo by Strabo (Boos 
All, chap. 40. p. yds) of the mortality in lemc rrune* in the Poede diaoict of Pinoliaese 
which wn« wockM with eoovtet*lab«nir,. 

• Tbe CretaA aJeee-uweer doea. however, compare himself, with brutal eetf. 
complecaney, te ’the (Heat King* io tbe Seog ef Hybnu which hea been quoted is 
111 . A, rel. ill, p. 87, footnote t, above. 
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^th SUvery, in a direct encounter, face to face. M it has happened, 
however, the history of the impact of Democracy upon War in our 
Western World has been less simple than this. Before coUiding 
with the institution of War, our modem Western Democracy has 
collided with the institution of Parochial Sovereignty in a society 
that has been broken up politically into a plurality of parochial 
states; and the importation of the new drivin^forces of Democracy 
and Industrialism into the old machine of tKe Parochial State has 
generated the twin enormities of Political and Economic National¬ 
ism. It is in this gross derivative form, in which the eiherial spirit 
of Democracy has emerged from its passage through an ^en 
medium, that Democracy has put its ‘drive' into War instead of 
working agalrtst it.' 

Here, again, our Western Society was in a happier posture m 
the pre-nationalistic and post-sectarian eighteenth century than in 
either the previous age or this subsequent age into which our own 
generation has been bom. In the eighteenth century, when War 
was 'the sport of kings’ and not the serious business of peoples, 
the parochial sovereign states of our modem Western World were 
not, as a rule, the instruments of the ‘general wills' of ‘citizen bodies’, 
but were virtually the private estates of dynasties: dynastic proper¬ 
ties which might pass from one royal owner to another by being 
hazarded as the stakes in the royal war-game when they did not 
pass by the more respectable and more normal processes of in¬ 
heritance or marriage-settlement. It U true that there were certain 
states on the eighteenth-century political map whose rulers, at any 
rate de facto, were not monarchs but oligarchies which piofeased 
to shape their policies in the interests of the people and which 
effectively consulted their own narrower interests at all events. 
Eighteenth-century Venice and Hamburg, for example, were relics 
of the abortive cosmos of dty-staces which had failed to replace 
the feudal monarchies of medieval Western Christendom,* while 
e^teenth-century Holland and Great Britain were precocious 
examples of the national states into which almost the whole of our 
latter-day Great Society is partitioned at the present moment. ^ 
The Dynastic State, however, was the typical state of the eighteenth 
century; and royal marriagea and roy^ wars were the two main 

' 'IVf Branec ^wenian ef < aotle apihtutl fiwee bM b««B ooticed. by lAtadpitiafl, 
ia Pin 1 . A, vol. i, p. 9, abeve, » See III. C (mJ (6), vol. iSi. pp, ebove. 

I A third TyP^ ^•riiprthigilTy governed «tghteeMb*c*nruiy itate la repteeented by 
ei^tMai^eent^ P»vd and Hufigw; but Uiee* beat European oliter^e* were at 
nhovtly imall ittponatwe. pent? beeeuM of the senenl eooal beeKwwdneaa of the 
eouireiee in which they were evtioliahed lad penty beetuw of certain epecael politicol 
dmimiWKee. In Poland the oUprehy had pireJyved iiKlf by exaneritinr the 
Ubertiet of parbaffientary geverruneat into the licence of the Lihru"/ Vfto.ln Huagiry. 
where tbe locol ojiftrcln wia onieb more efScieni in itadf. it was held in cheek dunn; 
(be a|hteee(b eentury by the mOMr^eil power of (be Hapsburp Dynaicy. 
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agencies through which the changes in the eighteenth-century 
{>oliti«l map of the Western World were brought about, 

This transfer of soweignty as though it were private property 
to be traded or gambled away is as shocking intrinsically as the 
waging of war for the recreation of crowned heads; and to twentieth- 
centujy consciences which reconcile themselves to acts of conquest 
by taking posthumous plebisates, it seems peculiarly outn^eous 
that, in the e^htecnth century, provinces should have been con- 
veyanced lOce fields and their human inhabitants transferred from 
one royal owner to another, like so much live stock, on a profit-and- 
loss account which was reckoned in rallliona of souls. Yet in this 
matter, a^n, it would be rash for us, in our generation, to adopt 
a Pharisaical attitude towards our forebears without ascertaining 
how a comparison between our ways and their ways works out 

Eighteenth-century stateimanahip has at least this to be said in 
its favour, that, in finding its ways and means for changing the 
political map, it always preferred royal marriages to royal wars, if 
the matfiraonial method could be managed. It considered, very 
rightly, that the matrimonial method was the cheaper and the more 
elegant way; and this point of view is summed up in a famous 
Latin epigram on the fortunes of the House of Axistiia, which built 
up and retained a great empire through a series of successful dynastic 
marriages, though it was notoriously apt to come out on the losing 
side in any wan In which it took part. 

‘Bella gersmt alii; tu, felix Austria, nube.’* The very names of 
eighieen^-century wars icU the same tale: 'the War of the Spanish 
Succession'; ‘the War of the Polish Succession'; 'the War of the 
Austrian Succession'. The understanding was that, as a rule, these 
conveyances of royal estates would be pencefuliy arranged between 
the diplomatic match-makers, with due consideration for the in¬ 
terests of third parties. They only gave occasion for ‘the sport of 
kings' in exceptional cases, when royal chaBerers found them¬ 
selves totally unable to agree. 

This tendency, which was prevalent in the eighteenth century, 
to treat international politics as the private family affairs of dynasties, 
and not as the public business of peoples, undoubtedly turned Inter¬ 
national politics into something rather petty and rather sordid; but 
at least it performed one socially benefiaal negative sendee. It 'took 
the shine out of' patriotism; and, with ‘the shine’, it took the sting.* 


• Tb« epignm U SMBcaSk t» eS^eecnth.e«Aeut 7 Auirrii, tboush So tuttwibip U 

•tihbuwd to • ftTw^Ath-eennify Las ^ Kungtjjr, MtnhUft Cornnu* h.d. 

cea aemkrt temM k !«• ''amd, le« «S(«tjms dowco 

toujoun, du towns «b Gurop& diaainucnt l^emptre de b venpi^e «* Stt hiiaes 
CTuf^oi. A. R. J.: d« D««u Dkeours suf I'Hiitoire Utuvenello* ki 

(Suerti dt furgot (Ptria 1S44, CuilltoiniA, a vok.), vol. u, pp. 
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In damping down patriotic entbuaiasm the eighteentb-century i 

system of mtematioDal politics dissipated the mists of patriotic 
prejudice u some degree. It lifted, for a moment, the veil which . 

tisually prevents ‘the man in the street* from perceiving that all j 

other human beii^s—foreigners and compatriots alike—are ‘men : 

of like passions with' blms^.' Aristotle has mcknamed Man ^he j 

politicsd animal’; and the nickname is well deserved. Ordinarily | 

th is primitive political parochialism dominates the outlook and the I 

action of the rank-and-file of Mankind in civiliaations as well as in 
primitive societies. In the eighteenth century an abnormal and 
temporary system of politics which was not admirable in itself did , 

nevertheless have the socially beneficial effect of making it rather 
less difficult than usual for men and women to shake themselves 
free from their poUdcal animality. 

There is a classic expression of this negatively oecumenical 
eighteenth-century £thos in a well-known passage of Laurence 
Sterne's Sentimental Jourruy thrwigh France and Jtaiy. Sterne has 
got as far as Paris, and has been in Paris some days, when, on coming [ 

back one evening to his hotel, be is told that he has been inquired 
after by the police. 

‘ “The deuce take it)** said I: *T know the reason.’*. . , - I had left 
London with so much precipftadoo that it never enter'd my mind that 
we were at war with France; and bad reached Dover, and looked through 
my glass at the hills beyond Boulogne, before the Idea presented itseu; 
and, with this in train, that there was no gectiog there without a pass- 

t ort_So, bearing the Count de-bad bir^ the packet, I b^ged 

e would take me in his suite. The Count had some Ut^ knowledge of 
me, so made little or no difficulty—only said, his inclination to serve 
me could reach no farther than <^lais, as he was to return by way of 
Brussels to Paris; however, when 1 bad once pass’d there, Z ml^t get to 
Paris without interruption; but that in Paris I must m^e friends and 
shifcformyself—“Letme^toParis, Monsieur le Count", said 1 , ‘'and 
I shall de very well.” Sol embark’d, and never thought more of the 
matter,* 

According to Sterne’s own story—which may not be true in the 
letter but is none the less true in the spirit—this eighteenth-cenCuiy 
traveller in an ‘enemy country* did in fact shift for himself quite 
successfully. After the visit from the French police in Paris, he 
took a cab to Versailles, called on an urtknown French nobleman 
there on the strength of being a compatriot of Shakespeare, found 
no difficulty in inducing the nobleman to procure him a passport 
from the French authorities, and continued his joum^ across 
France without further inconvemence. To us, in our generation, 
this eighteenth-century anecdote reads like a faiiy-sioiy- England 

' A«ts liv. 
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aod France arc at war; yet a private nobleman can hire the packet- 
boat CO convey him ftom Dover to Boulogne; he can take any^er 
pnvatc person whom he chooses in his suite; all that is required, in 
order to travel m an enemy country in war-time, is a passport; our 
traveller dora not even comply with that requirement; yet he ia 
able to reach Pans and stay there some days before the poUce be&n 
to bother bun; whereupon an unknown French nobleman out^ 
sheer PoUicness, procures the necessary passport /or himi And, 
with tbs fo^ty accompbshed, our eighteenth-century ‘enemy 
ahenV troubles are over! ^ 

In this matter our forebears in the eighteenth century lived up 
to a standard of civilization from which their descendants in the 
twentieth century have feilen away hr indeed. A state of war exists, 
but It onlyaffects Che fighting forces. Civilians are immune, because 

War IS simply the sport of kings’ and international politics are no 
concern—for weal or for woe—of these kings’ subjects. The author 
of the SentvrunioJ jeumey ia sdlj living in a pre-nationalistic as 
well as pre-mdustnal age. But very soon after Sterne’s unmolested 
passage through France at the tail-end of the Seven Years’ War the 
spint of mtemaiional relations begins to change.* Warfare now ia 
no l^ger just a;« depaumt among a party of kings; it is a serious 
conflict between peoples. The peoples themselves are once more at 
enmity, as they were in the age of sectarian Relipous Fanaticism;» 
and every civilian, every non-combatant, has to bear the conse¬ 
quences. 

This great eWl has come to pass, yet the humane eighteenth- 
century spirit has died bard. Even after the French Revolution, 
even after the advent of Napoleon, it was regarded as an outrage 

• St^’i Mplwt 9U. bcpiKvtf. «ona«Kd, biK > wvrr lK«f. M « diiQncuuM 
Jnw^wlUijrho Tmttd ibe U&wd Suta in p«i«« and conJon daring the 
Aj»en««o War of «,o, tSt ^15. Is 1 Si 1 tba S«onuh law Jord, Lo«d lefter aailod 
Liw^l fee tb« Uiuud Staieej and h« walked and talked, unmoiut^ 


_. .. „ «»« r* walked end talked, unmoleated, «ti 'eoctar' 

du ^4^ 0«t©b«n eSn, »the and JacaarT, jSi* Duhn* thoeo three 
the enemy wwter not oolyachtevedlBe private «bj«et—whichwaa to penoadc a fellow 
eouoifyw«MD, who wea at thu time Uving •« an '«»einy elien* in the Uftjted Stans, 
to mfT7 btt; the atiMeaaful ewBr alao epent two daya m dUcueeicc the nereaeul 
dUOrtoQ of NetiWl Rigbta with the Swwair <rf State. Mr. Mooroe, end on the eocood 
dsT ^ w«m ^ eette round agam ’rtth Preeidem Madlaon. h*d invited Km 
to dinm. Jeffrey a bueaoeae with th« Sooetery of State waa the Mme ea Sietso'e with 
th« unknown French nobleman. He wanted e paaeport Corten: and thii «ue anated 
w him to prompth tbai he wee abK to thank Ui« for it when he dined with 

^ ^ day ba bet applietMA (m Cockbum. Urd ; Lify Lord Jrffnv (Edio- 
bofjb :8s». Blick, avoia.l, voJ.j, pp, 4t4-3e). ^ ^ 

, * ***“ “ «iihte«frth*cenftify /ool*e paradite in * jyox 

(ace IV. C fui) (k) i. p. t^o. footnote 4. above), wae writiaa lo a vary differaat otmo 
a feet yaen later: 

Aprko fiova ftre alfrtnclui du fiDadama juif, rtpoaeeooe ce &natume vandeJe o«i 
romeio. qw. eoua doe dfoomineiieM potitiquea. aeua Im fureora du moiwle 

raligieuai lepcuaeona e«ete deotRsa teuvan. qui, par la (dMsrWtion Jee 
oaboj^ea, ramkne daiM rEurepe poliede lea ceaure d«a horiee barbar^' 

,TiM piMage of Vobiey’t L^eoos d'HuUin waa wnrten by ■ shiloeoobef who had 
witneaeed the leedr m mom bJ the Tarror. 
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when, upon the breakdown of the Peace of Amiens and the con- 
sequent resumption of war between England and France, Napoleon 
decreed, on the 22nd May, 1803, that all British civilians between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who happened to be travelling in 
France should be interned. Napoleon defended his action not, as 
any Government would defend the same action at the present day, 
on the ^mple ground that war had broken out. He admitted that 
the internment of enemy citizens in war-time was a breach of the 
rules of the game; and be defended his action as reprisals for the 
alleged seizure of two French merchantmen by the British Navy 
be^e war had been declared. Yet Napoleon did not ‘get away 
with it*. His action was condemned not only by contemporary 
public opinion but also by posterity. It is still described as ‘his 
unheard-of action, which condemned some 10,000 Britons to de> 
tention^ in a book published aa recently as a.d, 1904'—only ten 
years before ‘enemy aliens' were being interned wholesale, as a 
matter of course, ^ all belligerent Governments, upon the out¬ 
break of the Great War of our generation in 1914. 

During the century and a half that separates the year 1914 from 
the date oi the Sentimentalyourmy, it is evidentthat the eighteenth- 
century standard for the treatment of civilians in war-time has been 
attacked and undermined with increasing energy by some potent 
new moral—or immoral—force until at last the old standard has 
been completely overthrown and swept away. This triumphant 
antinomian force is, of course, PoUticm Nationalism; and, if we 
analyse our modem Western Political Nationalism into its con- 
atiruent elements, we shall find that it is the monstrous outcome 
of the impact of our modem Western Democracy upon the Parochial 
State. In origin and essence. Democracy is not parochial but univer¬ 
sal, not militant but humanitarian. Its essence is a spirit of fratern¬ 
ity which knows no bounds but those of Life itself; and, in virtue 
of this quality, Democracy exercises a compelling power over human 
aouls—a power of evoking loyalty and devotion and enthusiasm— 
which the dynasdc polld^ dispensation of the clghteenth-century 
Western World could not ever have expected, and perhaps did not 
ever even desire, to possess. Oureighteenth-century dynasties were 
content, as we have seen, to employ their feeble spiricual energies 
in operaring the modem Western political system of parochial states 
at low tension. But this field of acridty, in which the application 
of the dynasdc principle was comparatively innocuous, waa in¬ 
vaded bnore the close of the eighteenth century by the new force 
of Democracy, which was as pervasive socially as it was spiritually 

* Rfl*e, Jrim KoUind; ti/e if 2 (Loodon 1904, B»l]. » v«l. i, 

p. 4^6. 
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dynamic j and, in tliia diversion from its natural outlet into an 
alien channel, the new force was perverted. The natural field of 
action for I>cmocracy is a field that embraces all Mankind; and it 
is on this range that its spiritual potency is beneficent. But when 
this potent spmtual driving-force ia diverted into the mechanism 
of a paroclual state, it not only ceases to be beneficent but becomes 
m^gnandysubversive. Comptio(^tmipe5nma, Democracy im¬ 
prisoned in parochial states degenerates into Nationalism. 

If we pursue our empirical method of study, we can watch this 
disastrous coixuption poisoning the political life of our modem 
Western Society. 

In examining the impact of Democracy upon War in our modern 
Western history, we have seen that Gibbon’s characterization of 
the American Revolutionary War as a 'temperate contest’ was vin¬ 
dicated by the moderation of the subsequent peace settlement; and 
one of the most striking exhibitions of this mexiemion was the 
victorious French Crown’s willingness to leave the former French 
domnion of Canada under the sovereignty of the discomfited 
British Crown, instead of fighting on to recover a possession which 
had hceo ceded to King George by King Louis only twenty years 
before, at the end of a previous 'temperate contest’ in which the 
fortunes of war had happened to go the other way. If the French 
Crown had insisted upon the recovery of Canada in 1783, the 
American Revolutionary War might have been infisuned from a 
'temperate contest’ into a war d outrarve; but the credit for the 
moderation which saved the Western World from that disaster 
does not belong to the French Government alone. The honours 
are divided between French and British statesmanship; for if, in 
1783, the French Government felt no temptation to fight on for the 
recovery of Canada, this was largely because the Canadians were 
substantially contented with their experience of British rule, and 
they were contented because the British Crown bad been as good 
as its word in gi\dng the Canadians, in the Quebec Act of 1774, 
the liberal treatment to which it had pledged itself in the peace- 
settlement of i763,> when the sovereignty over Canada had been 
transferred. In 1783 the Canadians were duly living under their 
customary French laws and enjoying liberty of worship according 
to their hereditary Roman Catholic region; and the British Govern¬ 
ment’s proof of good faith made it morally possible for the French 
Government to show moderation. Conversely, if the Canadians 

• *Ki« BrittDolc Mtjetw . .. agree* co graBt the labenv of th* Catholic relinos to 
tiie iiUubttanti of Canada; be wjU cooeequently ^re ibo moai ^fecite and raw 
eitaecual erdera that hia mw Rmhu CatbeUc eub^ca oar praFm the wirehip of 
their religioQ aooordisg to the ntea of Rersieh CbuKh. aa lar *■ the lam of Great 
Bniain permt.’—Peace Treety of the toib February, 17S3, betweea ibo Crowni of 
Great Bntain. Preace, Spain, and Portugal. Artide 4. 
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under British rule had been oppre8sed> or if they had been evicted 
from their homes to make way for British cobnUts, then, in 1783, 
it woujd have been morally almost impossible for the French 
Government not to continue the war until Canada, as well as the 
Thirteen Colonies, had been liberated from British rule. 

The British Crown bad not been tempted to break its word 
to the French Government over the treatment of the Canadians 
because, in this eighteenth-century interlude of common sense 
between the two frenaies of Sectarian and National Fanaticism, 
the parochial Governments of the Western World were both secular 
and cosmopolitan in their outlook and therefore did not feel it their 
duly to coerce their subjects into either a uniformity of faith or a 
uniformity of law and languaee. So far from that, eighteenth- 
century statesmanship was ramer sensitively scrupulous in such 
matters because it had unpleasant memories-^ating from a recent 
P^t““of barbarities whi^ we have been witnessing again in our 
World in our day: the penalization or oppression or eviction or 
massacre of alien minorities and other subject populations, All 
these barbarities had been inflicted and suffered by our eighteenth- 
century forebears’ immediate predecessors during an age of sec- 
tari^ Religioua Fanaticism in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. The last case of the kind had been the expulsion of the 
Protestants from the Catholic Bishopric of Salzbu^ by the Prince- 
Bishop in 1731-2; but this Salzburg^arbarity had raised an outcry; 
for by that time religioua persecution had ceased to be countenanced 
by Western public opinion. The last serious cases before that had 
been Oaverhouse’s campaigns against the Covenanters and Louis 
XlV’s persecution of the Huguenots: the dragonnades and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The ex«ption which prove* the rule of eighteenth-century con¬ 
duct in to matter is the case of the Atadians, the original French 
settlers in the North American province which has since become 
Nova Scotia. After having been transferred from French to British 
sovereignty by the Peace Treaty of Utrecht in AD. 1713, the 
Acadia^ were eventually deported from their homes by the British 
authorities in a . d , 1755. The British Government were moved to 
^e this action because Acadia was a border-province between the 
British and French dominions in North America as they then were; 
the French authorities in Canada were indting the French settlers 
under British rule in Acadia to rise against the British Government; 
and the Seven Yean’ War was on the point of breaking out. In 
these circumstances the British authorities reluctantly deported 
Ae Acaditns as a last rcaort; and not more than 8,000 penons were 
involved. Yet the British Government were apologetic over their 
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action, and it was decidedly condemned by the public opinion of 
the wntemporary Western World. If the eviction of the Protestant 
Salzburgers m a.d. 1731-2 has an historic interest as a last belated 
case of rdigious persecution, the deportation of the Acadians in 
A. D. 1755 has also an historic interest erf its own as a harbinger of the 
latter-day peraecutions which were to be inHicted upon alien minor¬ 
ities and other subject populations in our modem Western World— 
this tunc in the name, not of Religion, but of Nationality. Less than 
thirty years later there was a fresh and more flagrant case of this 
new social evil on the same continent, 

While the pea« setdement of a.d. 1783 was moderate indeed 
from the standpoint of the British Crown—which was allowed to 
retain Canada and was only mulcted of the Thirteen Colonies as 
the price of its defeat—there was one set of people involved io 
the Amencan Revolutionary War to whom the setdemeot appeared 
in a very different light, and these were the so-called United Em¬ 
pire Loyalists: the people in the Thirteen Colonies who had taken 
the side erf the Crown against the insurgents. Unlike the French 
colonists in Canada after the previous war, these partisans 0/ the 
British Crown in the Thirteen Colonies had to leave their homes, 
bag and baggage, after the American Revolutionary War, when their 
country came under the new flag. Under the Stars and Stripes the 
Loyahsts found life impossible, and the Canadian provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and Ontario are peopled with their 
descendants down to this day; whereas only twenty years earlier the 
Canadians, who had shown an equal loyalty to the French Crown 
during the Seven Years' War, had found it not impossible, after 
the Iratwfer of sovereignty in Canada, to lead a tolerable life under 
the Urdon Jack, with the result that they have remained at home, 
as contented subjccu of the British Crown, ftom that day to this. 

In the new rancour and new harshness with which the Loyalists 
were treated by the North American victors in the war of A.D. 
* 77 S“^ 3 » Nationalism that we know by bitter experience 

to-<fey already showing its familiar face and fcringing forth its 
familiar fruits. And the dragon's-tooth seed was sown all over 
Europe in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. We see s 
national consciousness—and, with It, a national passion and fanati¬ 
cism and nithlessnes^flaring up first in France and then in Spain 
and Germany and Russia and then in Belgium and Italy: in the 
French Revolutionary Irorfe m masse; in the Spanish guerrilla war; 
in the burning of Moscow; in the German Befreitm^shieg; in the 
Belgian Revolution of 1830; in the Italian Bisorpmenta. And, as 
incernational politics became infected with these mutually hostile 
national enthusiasms, the moderation which had been the virtue of 
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eighteenth-century statesruiJiship ceased to govern the conduct of 
international affairs. The last moderate peace terms in our modem 
Weaiem history were those which Bistn^^ imposed on the Haps- 
burg Monarchy in i86d. In tSyi, when he had to make peace 
with a defeated France, Bismarck was confronted with a German 
Nadonalisn) that bad gained such strength under his fostering hand 
that it had become his master instead of his servant; and, against his 
better judgement, he was compelled by this masterfully re^dtrant 
and-social force to ioBict a rankling wound on the French national 
consciousness by tearing away Al^ce-Lorraine from the French 
body polidc. In our generation we have reaped the cruel harvest 
of this nineteenth-century sowing, in the legion of intemedne 
national conflicts chat have been devastating the World since 1914. 

If we ask ourselves how this disastrous change for the worse in 
the spirit of international relations has come about, the fate of the 
Loya^ts in the American RevoluQooary War will give us our 
answer. For the people who made the Loyalists* lives impossible 
to live any longer in ^eir old homes were the victorious insurgents 
in the Thirteen Colonies; and that reminds us that, although this 
war was stiU on the whole a * temperate contest’ in Gibbon’s sense, 
it was not entirely fought as ‘the sport of kings’. In this American 
war. King George and King Louis, with th^ moderate war-aims 
and cheir lukewarm feelings, were not the only belligerents. The 
protagonist, this time, was no crowned head but a new-born nation 
—the American nation—and this American nation was fighting for 
its national aim of political independence in deadly earnest. The 
measure c£ its earnestness was the harshness of the treatment which 
it meted out, in the hour of its own victory, to the defeated Loyalists; 
for, in the eyes of American patriots, these adherents of the British 
Crown were traitors who had committed the unforgivable sin of 
striving to prevent the new nation from coming to birth. The 
democratic movement which had welled up in a.d. 1775 out of a 
North American spring had lost none of its pristine dynarnic force 
in A.u. 1783; but in the short intervening span of eight years the 
welling waters which had promised to bring ^esh life to all Man¬ 
kind had been transformed &om a life-giving fountain into a devas¬ 
tating torrent by being forced into the ancient channel of political 
parochialism. The mevement which had begun with a proclama¬ 
tion of the Rights of Mac in the Declaration of Independence' 
simply resulted in the establishment of one more parochial state; 
and the fixation, upon this idol, of a new democratic enthusiasm 
which ought to have been bestowed upon Humanity at large eo- 
< *W« bold th«M tpjth* W be •eTtevid«fu; that all Mn ere ereeted e<iueli thet the; 
ere endowed b; tbelr C/euor with cenaia idAlrnabie rigfaa i that uwMia iheae are life, 
Ubmy lad the punuii of happioaaa.* 
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geodered a ruthless NationaUsm which demanded the sacri£ce of 
the Loyalists upon Its altar. 

This Politica] Natiooaliam which confronts us at the birth of the 
United States, arui which has since taken possession of most other 
parochial states throughout the World,* is the outcome of the im¬ 
pact of Democracy upon a society In which a plurality of states has 
been the reigning political dispensation; and it is in this perverted 
form that our modem Western Democracy has put fresh driving- 
force into modem Western Warfare. The Economic Mationali^ 
which has grown Into as great a social evil as our Political National¬ 
ism in our day baa been engendered by a corresponding perversion 
of Industrialism under the same social conditions. 

Economic motives and ambitions and rivalries were not. of course, 
unknown in the international politics of the Western World in the 
Pre-Industrial Age. Far from that, the iptellecCual andmoral outlook 
which is expressed in the Economic Nationalism of our day received 
its classical expression in the ‘Mercantilism’ of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; and the prizes of eighteenth-century diplomacy and war in¬ 
cluded markets, like the market for Afncan negro slaves in Spanish 
America, and sources of supply, like the sugar islands of the An¬ 
tilles, as well as provinces, like Canada or Silesia, and the ‘souls' 
that were transferred from sovereignty to sovereignty, with the 
provinces in which they lived, as though they were so much live 
stock. Moreover, in so far as the eighteenth-century Western 
Governments contended with one another for economic prizes, 
their contests tended to become more serious; for merchants are a 
less frivolous class than kings; and, when they exert themselves, it 
is for profit and not for sport. In eighteenth-century Great Britain, 
where the agrarian land-owning oligarchy, which was the real 
governing power, was in politic alUance with the merchants of 
London and Bristol and Glasgow, the motive of mercantile proht 
quite overshadowed the motive of royal or aristocratic sport in the 
conduct of foreign policy; and the steadiness of aim and persistence 
of effort by which the conduct of British foreign policy was conse¬ 
quently distinguished go hir to account for the successes which were 
continually being gained in the international arena by eighteenth- 
century Graat Britain at the expense of e^hteenth-century France. 
The predominance of the economic factor which can be observed 
in eighteenth-century British foreign policy was not, however, 
characteristic of Western intematioj^ politics in that a^. It was 
a notable exception; aud even in eighteenth-century British policy 

• P«r the idolisurtn of the iostiiutiott oF the Sevenisn Netioml Stew in our 
WeeKm, or W«»Tenue«U, World im further TV. C (imT (d 2 4*5-8, 

b«low. 
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It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of the part which waa 
played by ecoooouc conaideratiooa. For one thing, the raerchanCs 
m whose interests foreign policy was largely conducted were a small 
minority of the population of the country—even though they might 
seem numerous by comparison with their aristocratic compatnots 
and confederates or wiu the French and Spanish monarcdis who 
were theix adveraanes. And, for another thing, these eighteenth^ 
century economic rivalries, though they were something rather less 
frivolous than a royal sport, were also something vastly less serious 
than a matter of national life or death. The economic prizes of 
dghteenth-century diplomacy and war were not the staple food- 
st^s without which whole peoples would starve, and they were 
not the staple markets and sources of supply without which whole 
trades and industries would be unable to earn their livelihood. 
They were lucrative superHuicics in which the fortunes of in¬ 
dividual merchants might be made or lost but which hardly touched 
the daily lives of the people at large;' and in this respect the stakes 
of the merchants resembled the stakes of the kings in the eighteenth- 
century game of intemalional politics. They were not of such 
values as to introduce any element of overstrain or ruthlessness 
into the 'temperate and undecisive' dghteenth-century contests. 

Indeed, tli^e economic competitions were still more remote 
ftoxn ordinary private life in the eighteenth-century Western World 
than the contcstsfbr territorial sovereignty; fbreven in the eighteenth 
century it did make a certain difference to the lives of the in^bitants 
of Canada whether they were subjects of King Louis or of King 
George, and to the lives of the inhabitants of Stiesis whether they 
were subjects of the Hapsburg or of the HohenzoUem. On the 
other hand, the Canadian or Silesia peasant, and the Ei^sh yeo¬ 
man or farmer or agricultural labourer, delved and span and ace 
and drank and clothed and housed themselves in the same tradi¬ 
tional fashion, whatever ring of merchants was monopolizing the 
international trade in slaves or sugar or tea. For the agricultural 
population of the eighteenth-century Western World the economic 
horizon seldom or never extended beyond the political Anders; 
and it generally fell far short of these, since, in an age when land- 
transport was only beginning to shift from the backs of pack- 
On to Wheeled vehicles, the range of proiicable transport 
for agricultural produce was extremely short. Considering &at, 

< FottheconainrtM(ivip^onthRtb«K'TellbM4of(b«9cea\««lArg«vaseepeAe«rrt 
upoe tnde It eaifbt'bc dlAcuItto aad ehipt«r aadv«rM thti m older the 

uneteAth ee&oiiv. An etrlv u cited by J. L. tnd Becben Hammond lo Tkt 

Jiue sf Uoitrn fttjtuiry, jb «diciea (Lttden ioj?. MethwttJ, p. aeji *Wbeo Fez 
datroyed the [aUve] tnde io iSeS Sir RobaM Peei cempltined that tre ire re 
pbik^'^phinAg when o«u komt irere idle, aod Geerw Rom, toat Am e noa i a would 
f fc* up tbe tnde, lod thee Manebeater, atedepMr, tM Paiiley would atam.* 
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in this age, the agricultural populatioc accounted for an ovm- 
whelmingly large proportion of the whole, it may be said, with little 
exaggeration, chat tbe normal held of self-contained and autono' 
mous econopiic aedrity in the eighteenth<efitury Western World 
was the LUIipudan area of the village community. For the majority 
of Mankind at that time the bounds of the social universe were ae 
narrow, for practical purposes, as those which are sketched io the 
picture of rural life in Gray's EUgy. 

This general state of economic equilibrium at low tension on a 
minute scale was violently disturbed by the advent of Industrial¬ 
ism; for this new economic force, like tbe sister political force of 
Democracy, is intrinsically universal in its operation. We have 
seen that the essence of Democracy is a spirit of fraternity which 
embraces all Mankind; and if we now a^ ourselves what is the 
essence of Industrialism, we shall find that the answer runs on 
parallel lines. Industrialism is a co-operative system of work which 
demands the unification of all the ^bitable lands and navigable 
seas on the &ce of the planet as a common home for the entire 
living generation of Mankind. Industrialism will not work freely 
or efteively or beneficently except in so far as the World is 
organized into one single field of economic activity—a single world- 
field ia which everybody is at liberty to live and work and produce 
and consunu and collect and distribute and seU and buy and travel 
and transact business without let or hindrance. The social dis¬ 
pensation which Industrialism demands was truly declared by the 
eighteenth-century pioneers of the new economic technique in their 
fameui watchword ‘Laissez faire! Laisser passer!’ 

This ideal condition of economic world unity, which Industrial¬ 
ism postulates, was far indeed from being realized in the state of 
our Western Society when Industrialism first impinged upon it 
This eighteenth-century Western World was divid^ up, as we 
have just seen, into hundreds of petty economic units, and each 
of these petty units was isolated from all the others by economic 
barriers whi^ were very difficult to pass. That was the state 
of the World in which Industrialism had to make its way. Yet 
one of the presuppositions of Industrialism is the eventual attain¬ 
ment of economic world unity. This is the necessary condition 
for a permanent organization of tbe eco n omic life of tbe World 
on our modem industrial lines; and if Industrialism cannot secure 
this necessary cendidon of world unity—or, at least, come within 
a measurable distance of securing it—it seems doomed to die of 
asphyxiation. At this very moment we are watching bew Industrial¬ 
ism, caught in the trammels of tbe Parochial State, is struggling 
desperately to save itself from ruin by striving to achieve its oecu- 
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menical destiny instead of being perverted into Economic National- 
Urn. And this struggle has really been going on all the time (though 
not, of course, always at its present pit^ of desperation) ever since 
our modem Industrialism made its first appearance. Finding the 
World divided into small economic units fenced off from one 
another by high economic barriers> Industrialism has been working, 
for the last hundred and rifcy years, to re-^hape the econonuc 
structure of the World in two ways, both leading in the direction 
of world unity. It has been trying to make the local economic 
units fewer and bigger; and at the saroe time it has been trying 
to lower the barriers between them. 

If we glance now at the history of these efforts that Industrialism 
has been making along these two lines, we shall find that this history 
has a turning point round about the 'si:ttie$’ and the 'seventies* 
of the nineteenth century.^ Down to the 'eighteen-sixties’ and the 
'eighteen-seventies’ Industrialism was supported and assisted by 
Democracy in its efforts to diminish the number of the local eco¬ 
nomic units in the World and to increase their average ^ze and 
CO lower the barriers dividing them; and during the century or so, 
ending in those decades, during which Democrat^ was working 
togciher with Industrialism In this direcdon, some substantial pro¬ 
gress towards economic worid unity was achieved. On the other 
hand, for the last sixty years or more—reckoning down to the year 
193S—the whole rhytl^ of the world movement has been in the 
opposite sense. During the last half-century the driving-force of 
Industrialism, likethedriving-force of Democracy, hasbeendi verted 
from building a world order into fortifying the political parochial¬ 
ism of our Western Society. And, by thus giving this parochialism 
an immense accession of strength, the two great new forces in the 
World have actually been raising up, by their own action, the most 
formidable obstacles to that unification of the Worid which it is 
their nature to bring about. This will be apparent if we take these 
two chapters of modem Western economic history in their chrono¬ 
logical order, looking first at the ceoniry which ended In the 
'eighteen-seventies' and then at the couple of generations which 
brings us down to 2938. 

The intimacy of the connexion between industriallaation and 
unification Is illustrated by the modem history of Great Britain; 
for in the dghteenth century, after the union of England and Scot¬ 
land in A.D. 2707, Great Britain was the largest single free-trade 
area in the World; and undoubtedly this was one of the principal 
reasons why Great Britain forged ahead of aUl her neighbours in her 
economic development before the eighteenth century was over. 

‘ Thii bu b«ca D 0 ti«ed, by tobcipKioo, in Put 1. A, vol. i, p. 14 , ibove. 
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Great Britain was the birth-place of modern IndastrialUm; and she 
was also the bi^-place of modem Democracy. And, aa Democracy 
and Industrialism spread simultaneously out of Great Britain OTer 
the rest of the World from the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
onwards, we can watch these two forces working together, for the 
next hundred y«rs, to increase the size of economic units and to 
reduce the barriers between them. 

In this connexion we may recur to the effects of the American 
Revoludona^ War of 1775-83. American independence was the 
result of British Democracy. The Thirteen Colonies in North 
America wanted to enjoy the same measure of self-government 
that was enjoyed by Great Britain herself. In the RCTolutionary 
War the colonists got their way; and it looked at first sight as if this 
outcome of the war, which was the first victory gained, beyond tiie 
shores of Britain, by the new poHdcal force of Democracy, was 
at the same time a set-back for the other new force, the economic 
force of Industrialism. Industrialism demands big units; and in 
the peace settlement of 1783 the unity of the eighteenth-century 
British Empire was broken up. But in the immediate sequel the 
disruptive effects of this political schism were more than out¬ 
balanced by new tendencies towards consolidation. The Thirteen 
Colonies had no sooner secured their political and economic in¬ 
dependence from Great Britain than they followed the example of 
England and Scotland by forming among themselves a North 
American Union which was not only a political union but an 
economic union likewise. Moreover the United States had no 
sooner come into existence than it began to expand; and this expan¬ 
sion was SO rapid and on so vast a scale that, within sixty-four 
years* of the establishment of the Union, the Continental United 
States had grown to its present gigantic size. A string of thirteen 
states along the Atlantic sea-boaid of North America had expanded 
into a country stretching right across the continent from Atlantic 
to Pacific. And in this, its final, extenttheUnited States supplanted 
aod entirely dwarfed die United Kingdom in the role of being the 
largest free-trade area in the Western World.* 

Thus, in the early history of the United States, we see an example 
of an unprecedentedly laig;e economic unit being built up by the 
agency of Democracy in co-operation with Industrialism. We see 

' BeetMiinf frwn the eemns iate foece of tbe F«eenl CeuUUftion ia c?S 9 to the 
dete of (he Gtdeden Pufduee, vtuch wei uafleaeted in 1S53. 

* Tbc VoiiM Seme ie net. of «ounc. tb< lerreet free-tr^e tru in the Greet Seckry 
•tite vrhieh euc Weatera SecUty hat tenely erpeoded, for it i> fa^ turputed ia ertent 
hj (he frM>(ndo em of the Ruieien Empire umI its fucceeeor tbe tJ.S.S.R.—<he 
cwrevai univeml ante of the Ruteian Orthodox Chriitendem vtuch hae obieined 
edmieeirift into (he eemitr of Wcetern «cate« without ferfeitisg ita own unity, (dee tV. 
C Qi) (SI a, pp. SS-9. eCMve.) 
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another example of the eame cooperation towards the same end in 
the French R^olution. The French* like the preceding American, 
Revolution was primarily a political moveinent inspired by the 
idea of Democracy. But one of the first acts of the revolutionaries 
was to convert the territory of France into one single economic unit 
by sweeping away all the internal customs-barriers which had 
formerly divided one French province or group of provinces from 
another. 

Two still more striking examples of the same tendency are offered 
by the unification of Germany and the unification of Italy—unions 
which were both achieved between i3i5 and iSyi. On their political 
side these Gem<an and Italian movements were both nationalistic. 
They were assertions of German and Italian nationhood against 
French and Austrian imperialism, as the establishment of the 
United States of America had been an assertion of American nation¬ 
hood against British imperialism, At the same tine, both the Ger¬ 
man and the Italian national movement resulted in the substitution 
of one large territorial unit for a number of small units. The 
German and Italian petty sutes of the eighteenth century bad been 
at the mercy of France and Austria as the Thirteen Colonies had 
been at the mercy of Great Britain, and for the same reason. Their 
weakness had lain in their disunity; and, when they found the 
remedy for this former weakness by achieving national unification, 
the union which they established included economic as well as 
political unity. In Germany a customs union—the German Zoll- 
vereln—actually anticipated, and prepared the ground for, the 
establishment of a political union, the German Reich. In Italy 
economic union went band in hand with political union as a matter 
of course. 

Thus, during the century ending in A.n. 1871, we see the number 
of large-scale units in the Western World notably increasing. In 
1772 the only economically unified area on a large scale had been 
Great Britain, By 2871 the British economic unit was equalled in 
scale by the three new units of France, Germany, and Italy, and was 
altogether dwarfed by the gigantic new unit of the United States. 

Moreover, while the average siae of the local economic units was 
increasing, the barriers dividing them were tending to diminish, 
After the former American colonies of Great Britain had become 
an independent country, the trade between the Umted States and 
Britain, instead of falling olT, became greater than it had ever been 
when the two countries were under one sovereignty. Tbereaficr, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, the political separation 
of the former Spanish colonies in Central and South America 
from Spain led to the removal of the economic barriers by which 
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the Spanish Government had formerly preserved a monopoly of the 
Spanish colonial trade for Spain herself. With the achievement of 
political independence the new republics of Latin America all 
came into the held of international trade. In the hfch decade of the 
nineteenth century the United Kingdom abolished its own economic 
barriers against the rest of the World altogether; and it looked as 
though this adoption of a system of Free Trade by the country 
which was the fountain-head of Industrialism might inaugurate an 
entirely new epoch in the history of international economic rela¬ 
tions. The middle decades of the nineteenth century did, in fact, 
see a great extenrion of the network of economic treaties. The 
Germw Zollverem, again, pursued a policy of keeping tari^ low 
during the first chapter of its history; and this chapter did not come 
to an end imtil after the foundation of the German Reich in ]S7i. 
The French Government, too, pursued a low-tarifi policy during 
the reign of Napoleon 111 , which lasted from the ccmp dUteU of 
A.D. 1852 until after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870, As for American tariff policy, it went through many fiuctui- 
tions in its early stages; but the United States did not commit itself 
definitely to high tariffs until the time of the Civil War of 1861-5. 

It will be seen that the British Free Trade movement of the 
‘eighteen-forties* was in accordance with the general spirit of 
the times. The United Kingdom did, no doubt, take the lead in the 
Free Trade movement and put the principle of Free Trade into 
practice more thoroughly than any other couctiy; and at a later 
stage she also clung to Free Trade more tenaciously than most 
other countries—right down, in fiict, to the year 1952. At the same 
time it will be seen that, during the twenty years or so ending about 
1870, the British example was followed to a lam extent by a num¬ 
ber of economically important countries which at this time made 
great reductions in their tariffs, short of abolishing them completely. 
Moreover, tariff barriers were not the only economic barriers that 
were tending to diminish during the century which began with the 
American Revolutionary War and ended with the Franco-Prussian 
War. Those hundred years saw the removal of impediments not 
only to the free fiow of goods, but also to the free fiow of capital 
and the fiee fiow of population. The era of British investment all 
over the World—in Continental Europe, in the United States and 
in Latin America—began after the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 
A.D. 1S15. The era tS mass-immigration into the United States 
began in the 'eighteen-forties’ with the Irish Famine and the Con¬ 
tinental European Revolutions of 1848. 

This, in outline, is the economic picture of the hundred years 
ending in the ‘eighteen-seventies’, and it presents a striking contrast 
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to tlio picture of the last half-century; for aiace the ‘eighteen- 
sevetities' the main tendencies of the previous hundred years have 
been exactly reversed. Down to a.o. 1871 the number of economic 
units m the World was becoming fewer, the average size of these 
units was becoming greater, and the barriers between them were 
diminishing in height. Since 1871, on the contrary, the barriers 
have been growing higher while the average size of the units has 
been dimimshing and their number has been increasiog. This 
change of trend is only what was to be expected as a result of the 
sinister success of the old institutiOQ of Che Parochial Sute in 
dominating the new forces that had made their appearance la the 
field of Western life; for, a priori, it would be paradoxical if a 
unificadoD of Mankind and of the Habitable World were ultimately 
brought nearer by the imprisonment of the oecumenical fbrcea of 
Democracy and Industrialism within the straiC>waisccoats of paro¬ 
chial states. 

Ad regards the absolute number and the average size of economic 
units, the course of events since a.d. xSyi makes it clear, in retro¬ 
spect, that the a^regatsve movement which is exemplified in the 
unification of the United States and the French Republic and the 
Kingdom of Italy and the German Reich has been temporary and 
exceptional, and that the normal secular movement is represented 
by the disruption ofthe eighteenth-century British Empire to which 
the establishment of the United States was the sequel. It is true 
that, since the ‘sixties’ and ‘seventies’ of the nineteenth century, the 
aggregative movement has not altogether ceased. In the ‘sixties*, 
for example, the unity of the United States was preserved and re¬ 
established by the victory of the North in the American Civil War; 
and in the same decade it was emulated by the federation of all but 
one of the British provinces in North Axnerica into the Dominion 
of Canada- Even since the turn 0/ the century the same process of 
a^regation has been exemplified in the federation of the firirish 
cobnies in Australia into the Commonwealth and the federation of 
the Bridsb territories and the ci-devani independent republics in 
South Africa into theUnion. On the whole, however, it is not aggre¬ 
gation but disruption that has been the prevalent tendency in these 
htter days—above all in Central and Eastern Europe and in South- 
Western Asia, where the same decade which saw the union of Italy 
and the union of Gennaiiy completed in 2S71 saw the disruption of 
the Ottoman, Hapsburg, Romanov, and HohenzoHern Empires in¬ 
augurated by the partition of Turkey-in-Europe into the nuclei 
of new national ‘successor-states’ in 1878. In this great region 
the disruptive process has worked itself out to its conclusion in the 
series of catastrophes which began with the outbreak of the Italo- 
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Turidsh War in Tripoli in the autumn of 1911 and which ended 
with the temunatiofl of the Graeco-Turkish War-aftcr-the-War in 
Anatolia in the autumn of 1922. In these eleven yem the zone of 
'Balkanization* has been extended from the Balkan Peninsula itself 
to the eastern frontiers of Italy and Gtntanj on ooe side and to 
the western frontiers of Persia and theU.S.S.R. on the other. This 
considerable portion of the surface of the Earth which, little more 
ll^ half a century ago, waa almost all comprehended in the domi¬ 
nions of four great empires, ‘ is now divid^ among a bevy of not 
Jess than twenty ‘successor-states* ranging from Finland to Egypt 
and from Czechoslovakia to 'Iraq. And these states are now not 
only politically independent 0/ one another. They have made use 
of their new parochial soverdgn independence in order to isolate 
them^ves eocmomically as well by setting up round their fresh-cut 
frontiers a zariba of economic efuoaux taiiJfa and quotas 

and migration-restrictioos and embargoes on the movement of 
«pital. In fach almost every one of th^ 'successor-states* is now 
in a mood of violent Economic Nationalism; and this temper has 
greatly aggravated the economic dislocation which an iocreaseinthe 
absolute number and a decrease in the average size of the economic 
units was bound, in any case, to inBict upon an industrialized world. 
In the violence of tbeir post-war Economic Nationalism, however, 
the new-born 'successor-states* are simply displaying ‘the zeal of 
the convert*, For Economic Nationalism did not make its first 
appearance in our Western World after the War of 1914-18 in post¬ 
war Poland or Czechoslovakia; it waa bom in the United States 
during the Chdl War of 1861-5 and in Germany after the founda¬ 
tion of the Reich in x Syr- 

Economic Nationalism may be defined as an exploitation of the 
apparatus of a parochial state for the purpose of promoting the 
economic interests of the population of that state at the expense 
of the rest of Mankind. On the moral plane such a policy is in¬ 
defensible in any circumstances; and in an induatrialued world it 
is also econoraic^y disastrous for all parties, since it is attempting 
the impossible In trying to harness the intrinsically oecumenical 
force of Industrialism to a parochial aim. At the same tune it ia 
manifest in retrospect that an epidemic of Economic Nationalism 
was the inevitable nemesis of letting this new oecumenical force 0/ 
Industrialism loose in a world in which parochial states were the 

I Tb« «iib complndy indcpcpteit KJenuu^re*' is thii betwMn tb« >871 
•od i^S n«r< Cre«cc Moatea e ^fo, lAd rbe Cmcc •/ (hii dat« vu veiy fkc frem 
indudiiw tbe whe^e nab«n$l bo*iM of Um Gteak whik Mofiwnc^o wii no 

^re tb«n • auoute IfMtion «(ch« Mcjonal borne of Setbo^nd 4 Jeriiori of the 
jugAlev* (■ neUoitelio vJucb, u « auiter of Ain, hed oot, ei Uui oeu. yet b^n 
invented (ue Pen 1. A, vei. i, p. xj. ibove)). 
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reigning political institution. For a comrounity which keys up its 
ecozMmic li£e to the tension and the rhythm of Industrialism is 
consciously or unconsdously setting itself the ambition of making 
its country into a 'Workshop of the World*; and as one local com* 
municy another undergoes the Industrial Revohition there 1 $ 
bound to be a competition between a number of local industrial 
Powers for the same world-market Owing to the frailty of human 
nature, such competition usually provokes conflict before it pro¬ 
motes co-operation; the conflict tempts the combatants to resort 
to whatever weapons may come to h^d; and a whole armoury of 
weapons for an economic conflict between local industrial Powers 
is oroed, ready made, in the apparatus for economie warfare which 
the parochial states of our latter-day Western World have in¬ 
herited from the age of ‘Mercantilism’,^ when privU^ed commer¬ 
cial oiigarohjea were joining in 'the sport of kings* by using states 
as instruments for capturing from one another the international 
trade in superfluities. 

This pernicious outcome of the impact of Industrialism upon 
the Parochial State was not foreseen by the British pioneers of 
Industrialiam who were the first people to entertain the Industrial 
ambitioQ of taking the whole World for the field of their economic 
activities. For the very reason that they happened to be the first 
in this field, British industrialists were able for the most part-^t 
least down to the ‘seventies* of the nineteenth century—to secure 
free play for British industrial ability and enterprise by a 'peaceful 
penetration* which was private and haphazard, without need of 
intervention by the British Government on Brifish Indu$try*8 b^ 
half.* Indeed, the whole tendency of British social development in 
that age was for the Government to renounce whatever intervention 
in the course of private business it had previously been accustomed 
to undertake. The great landmark in the rise of the new industrial 
Great Britain In the nineteenth century was, of course, the estab¬ 
lishment of Free Trade in the 'righteen-fortiea*; and this meant 
the withdrawal of the Government from the field of economic 
acrioQ altogether. ‘The Manchester School' of British statesman- 
ehip looked forward, at the time, to seeing this British lead towards 
Free Trade followed by the rest of the World; and we have observed^ 

* Sm pp. 167^, •bdv«. 
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that this expectation was in fact realized to some extent. In both 
French and German economic history, for instance, the ‘fifties’ 
and ‘sixties’ of ^ nineteenth century were, as we have seen, a 
period of low tariffs. We have also noticed, however, that, outude 
Britain itself, this niid-nineteenth<entury tendency towards Free 
Trade was n either very far-reaching nor very long-lived, The 
United States, for example, adopt^, during the Civil War of 
r86i-5, a tariff policy from which it has never again departed. 
And both Germany and France turned their fac es in the same 
direction in the 'seventies’ and 'eightics'. 

In thia connexion it must be borne in mind that both Germany 
and the United States went through the Industrial Revolution a 
full generation or even half a ceotury later than Great Britain; so 
that in the ‘sixties' and 'sevenriea' and ‘e^bdes’, when first the 
Americans and then the Germans turned decidedly protectionist, 
the United States and Geiroany were more or le^ in the same 
phase of Industrialism in which Great Britain had been in the 
‘forties', The ‘forties’, as we have seen, were just the time when 
the British people turned away from Protection to Free Trade; and 
this comparison of relative dates raisea a question and at the same 
time suggests the answer to it. Why was it that the same process 
of industrialization, at the same sta^ lospired one fiscal policy in 
Great Britain and exactly the opposite policy in these other coun¬ 
tries ? The answer to this question is given by the mere fact of the 
difference in the daces. The Americans and the Germans, when 
they went through the Industrial Revolution, conceived just the 
same economic edition that the British had conceived when they 
had been going through the same experience at an earlier dace. The 
Americana and the Germans each aspired, just like the British, 
to make their country into a 'WoAshop of the World’, In fact, 
they actually caught this idea from the British, who had been the 
first people to think of it and to put it into practice. But evidently 
the problem of making one’s country into a ‘Workshop of the 
World’ is one thing if one is in the position of the British people 
in the ‘eighteen-forties’, making the attempt with no predecessors 
and no rivals; it is quite anot^r thing if one is in the posirion 
of the American people or the German people, embarking on 
the same enterprise a generation or half a century later, with the 
British not only already in the field but established there is a pre¬ 
dominant position of advantage, The problem is the same; the 
goal 19 the same; but the circumstances are so different that the late 
comers are led into seeking their solution of the common problem 
along just the opposite lines from those which were followed by the 
first coiner. The late comers approach the identical goal from an 
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entirely different angle. The British people> seeking to rckske Britain 
into a ‘Workshop of the World' at a time when Britain has no rival 
to fear, proceed to throw Britain open to free trade. The Aioerican 
and the German peoples, seeking to follow the British people into 
a world*market In which the British are already dominant, proceed 
to protect their Infant industries against the high blast of British 
competition behind the shelter of an artlffclal duiff'Wall. 

1I1U8, in the course of the nineteenth century, two mutually 
incompatible prescriptions for tumiog one*s countiy into a ^crk- 
shop of the World’ came into the held one after the other. In the 
'«glueen>foTties' British statesmen and economists prescribed 
Free Tnde; in the 'sixties’ and 'seventies’ and 'eighties’ American 
and German statesmen and economists prescribed high protection. 
And, ever since then, there has been a ’rigorous controversy over 
the respective merits of these two fiscal p^dea which are both In 
the held and which are wholly irrecoodlable with each other. The 
argument has gone on, and is going on still to-day; and so far 
neither party—neither the Protectionists nor the Free Traders— 
have been reduced to admitting that their opponents are right and 
thu they themselves are in error. The argument has remained 
open; but the balance power has cot remained atadooary. Look¬ 
ing back from the year 1938 over the last sixty or seventy years, 
one can see that in the realm of fact, as distinct from the redm of 
thought, FreeTradehas decidedly been losing and Protection gain¬ 
ing ground. The British practice of Free Trade has remained the 
exertion; the American and German practice of high protection 
has become the rule. Of the slz^ or seventy fully self-governing 
states that exUt in the World to-day, the vast majoii^ have modelled 
their fiscal policy on the German-American pattern rather than 
on the British pattern; and this majority includes all the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Crown outside the United 
fCii^dom. In the United Kingdom itself the traditional British 
policy of Free Trade has been challenged more and more energetic¬ 
ally since the turn of the century until at last, in the year 193a, we 
have seen the British people abandon their own distinctive tradi¬ 
tional practice and fall into line with the German-American practice 
which has become the rule in the contemporary world. This aban¬ 
donment, by the British pioneers of Industrialism, of a Free Trade 
policy which had been adopted by British statesmanship a hundred 
years back, and which had become one of the most cherished insti¬ 
tutions of the United Kingdom, U an unmistakable token that the 
policy and temper of Economic Nationalism have won the day. 

Our survey of the impacts of Democracy and Industrialism upon 
the institution of Parochial Sovereignty in the Western World 
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durinf: the Ust hundred and fifty years of our Western history 
seems to show that we axe coofront^f in our generation^ with an 
unescapable choice between overhauling the old instinition or aBo w- 
ing H to wreck our civilization through the enhanced and nua- 
directed 'drive’ which it has acquired from the new forces. The 
triumph of Political and Economic Nationalism me ans that the 
inactive innocuous parochial state of the eighteenth ceotury has 
disappeared for ever from the Western social landscape; and we 
can already perceive the enormity which Nationalism is enthroning 
in its place. 

If, in the new world which Democracy and iDdustriallsm have 
called into existence, the Parochial State survives without any abate* 
ment of its traditional claim to exercise an absolute Parochial 
Sovereignty, it will no longer be a state which leaves the greater 
part of the lives of the majority of its subjects unalfected by its 
existence for good or for e^. It will be the new*fangled 'Totali* 
tarian State’, which has shown its face, rince the War of :9i4-i8, 
in a Communist Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and in a Fes* 
cist Italy and in a National-Socialist Germany, This Totalitarian 
Paxochi^ State Is an enormity because it is an attempt to confine 
new social forces which are intrinsically oecumenical in their spirit 
and operation vnthin the* prison-house of a parochial institution 
which was originaliy established under quite difierent sodai condi¬ 
tions in order to meet quite different human needs. The social 
friction is produced by rhin institutional enormity Is so violent 
that it can hardly fail to make life intolerable for any human beings 
on whom it is imposed; and, though the violence of the friction can 
also hardly &il to bring the monstrous institution itself to grief, 
this prospect offers little consolation to its wctims. A plurality of 
paro^af totalitarian states trill assuredly give place, sooner or 
later, to a single oecumenical totalitarian state in which the forces 
of Democracy and Industrialism will at any rate semre, at last, 
their natural world-wide field of opmtion, even if they are still 
condemned to put their 'drive' into a political mechanism;* but, if 
once our society succumbs to a totalitarian political dispensation, 
it is virtually inconceivable that the ultimacely inevitable change 
from plural to singular—from a multiplid^ of local states to one 
state embracing all the World—can still be achieved by peaceful 
means. Under these conditions the change will come, when it 
does come, through the delivery of a 'knock-out bloV in a ‘totali¬ 
tarian wari, or series of 'totalitarian wars', of the kind envisaged in 
the French Lav of a.p. 1928.^ And even if those days are shortened 
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60 far as to reprieve Mankind from the doom of physical extennina- 
tion, the tribulation will be so great that our present Western 
Civilisation will have little hope of recovering from the shock.* 
The truth seems to be that In both Democracy and IndustriaUam 
the impetus towards unlveisality is so atrong that these forces are 
bound to work their way through to a world-wide field of operation 
sooner or later, in one way or another. If their titanic energies are 
caught in the toils of Parochial Sovereignty, they will eventuaUy 
burst their bonds by destroying the institution that is cramping 
them; and if we arc to escape this cstastrophic revolutionary denoue¬ 
ment, we must take active and timely steps to adjust the old institu¬ 
tion to the working of the new forces in such a way as to give these 
a peaceful entry into the world-wide field of operation which they 
demand, before they take their oecumenical kingdom by storm. 
Now that Democracy and Industrialism arc at large in our Western 
World, we cannot afiord simply to leave the sixty or seventy fully 
self-governing states on the ‘post-war* political map to exercise, 
unmodified, their traditional prerogative of absolute sovereign in¬ 
dependence. We have to modify the theory and practice of Parochial 
Sovereignty to whatever extent this may be necessary in order to 
build our parochial states into some kind of world order. For a 
world order is the necessary institutional framework for the new 
oecumenical forces. 

In our generation, in the light of the World War of 1914-18, it 
IS manifest that a world order cannot come into existence without 
some considerable modi£cation of Parochial Sovereignty and that 
this cannot be expected to happen automatically. Our world order 
must be brought into existence by a deliberate effort of statesman¬ 
ship ; and it must not be limited to any single plane of social life, 
but must prevail on all planes alike. Unfortunately we have learnt 
these lessona late in the day, when the Nationalism that has been 
generated by a perversion of Democracy and Industrialism has 
already made g^t headway, The prospea of solving the problem 
by peaceful adjustment would have been more promising if the 
task with which we are grappling now had been taken in hand a 
hundred years earlier. 

It is true that, within the last hundred years, a rudimentary 
economic world order has grown up, mainly through the work of 
British handa, with the London money-market as its centre. The 
intricacy of this dt facto oecumenical economic system, and the 
importance of the role which British bankers and shippers and mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers have played in it, have bewme apparent 

since the system—now patently threatened with destruction_has 
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ctutd w be for gnmted. This Dm«teenth-c*ntuiy British 
world o^«r, however, has grown up without any corre- 
gwnding pobucal franwwork and indeed without any deaien at aU 
For tWe was no conscious philosophy behind the activitks of the 
Bnosh of businew who played the leading part in building 

n “Li "‘“a opening-up of the 

United Slates and Latin America and the British Dominions over¬ 
seas, the engineers who built gas-works in Berlin and railways in 
A^n^ China and Turkey and cotcon-miUs in Russia; and 
toe induscn^ts who provided raw materials like coal or manu- 
Uctored articles like iron girders, never thought of themselves as 
building up an economic world order, and u/orftbn'they never 
reflected t^t this economic order which they were nevertheless 
undesjgnedly constructing could not be developed or maintained 

u *? political conditions were realized in the new world 
which had Iwn called into being by the economic enterprise of a 
new industrial age. 

This truth was not interesting or indeed apparent to the majoritv 
of the practical’ men of affairs who built the new system up by 
a fortuitous concourse of efforts', as coral reeft are built by marine 
aiumalculae. And although there was one school of thought in 
Early Victorian England—'the Manchester School’ of philosophic 
statesmen and sistesmanlike philosopherv—who did realize that 
Ae advent of Democracy and Industrialism was a turning point 
m history and that a world order was a necessity in this new world, 
these English thinkere almost made a virtue of the thoughtlessness 

the contempor^ English men of action through a mistakenly 
thorough application of toeir own Liberal principle of laisserfain. 

Cobden and his companions looked forward to seeing the peoples 
and the states of the World drawn into a sodal unity by the new 
and unprecedentedly close-knit web of world-wide economic rela¬ 
tions which WM being woven blindly, from a British node, by the 
youthful energies of Industrialism; and they exerted themselves to 
help this process on its way by converting their own countrymen, 
and any foreigners who would give ear, to the policy of Free Trade. 

It would be an injustice both to the Cobdenites themselves and to 
their contemporaries who carried out their precepts to dismiss the 
Victorian British Free Trade moveroent as nothing more than a 
masterpiece of 'enlightened self-interest*. The movement was also 
the expression of a moral idea and of a constructive international 
policy. At a time when the British were the leading coramerdal 
and industrial people in the World, they threw open their empire 
to the commerce of all other people; and by this step they hoped 
to achieve something more than ^eir self-interested economic aim 
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of making Great Britain ‘the Workshop of the World’ and the mis¬ 
tress of the world market They also hoped to promote the gradual 
evolution of a political world order in which the new economic 
world order could thrive: to create a political atmosphere in which 
a world-wide exchange of goods and services could be carried on 
in peace and security'^ver increasing In activity and brir^ing with 
it, at each stage, a rise in the standard of living for the whole of 
Mankind. 

Cobden’a policy failed because he failed to reckon with the effect 
of the impact of Industrialism and Democracy upon a bevy of 
parochial states. The Cobdenites assumed that these giants could 
be trusted to go on lying torpid in the nineteenth century, ^ tl'cy 
had lain in the eighteenth century, until the human spiders who 
were spinning the new world-wide industrial web bad had time to 
enmesh all the states of the World in their gossamer bonds, as the 
Lilliputians tied down Gulliver while he slept. They did not realize 
that, so far from rendering GuEiver incapable of ever again doing 
any mischief, the new forces were actuuly galvanizing him into 
fr ah activity and stimulating him to run amok. And so the Cob¬ 
denites complacently encouraged their countrymen to give hostages 
to Fortune. They believed in such good faith that the World was 
destined to become a social unity, with Great Britain serving as 
thift unified World’s workshop, that they actually carried through 
the transformation of their country into a workshop for the World 
when the world unity, upon whi^ they confidentiy counted, was 
still utKrly precarious. They looked on while the population of 
their island increased to a size at which little more than one-fifih of 
the inhabitants could be maintained out of the island’s own insular 
resources, while the remaining four-fifths had become dependent 
for their livelihood upon importii^ foreign food-stuffs and raw 
materials in exchange for exports of British manufactures. This 
new British method of earning a living required the uninterrupted 
maintenance of a world trade in staple commodities, and this 
economic requisite required, in its turn, the uninterrupted main¬ 
tenance of World Peace. It is no exaggeration to say that the early 
nineteenth-centuty British pioneers of iDdustrialism staked their 
daily bread, and the daily bread of future generatioDS in Great 
Britain, upon the quite unwarrantable expectation of a world order 
which was to be equally secure on the economic plane and on the 
political. That the ‘practical’ men of business should have taken 
this risk without realiang what they were doing is not so surprising; 
but it is leas easy to understand the apparent blindness of the states¬ 
men and the pUlosophers. Perhaps they were at hvlt in an inter¬ 
pretation of human nature and ofWestemhiatory which overlooked 
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some significant qualities of the first and some significant truths of 
the second. 

In their reading of history 'the Manchester School’ appear to 
have assumed that the Revolutionary and NapcOeonic Wars which 
had come to an end in 1815 were destined to be the last bout of 
general warfare in the annals of the Western Civilization. If they 
had not implicitly made this assumption, they would presumably 
have dreaded, instead of welcoming, the new economic regime 
which made the livelihood of the British people dependent on 
international trade, since it was evident from the history of the 
Napoleonic Wars that Internationa] trade might be dislocated and 
even descroyed by warfare on the grand scale. In making this 
assumption the Cobdenites were presumably counting upon the 
unifying and pacifying and constructive effects which it was maol* 
festly in the nature Democracy and Industrialism to produce. 
They did not reckon with the possibility that these self-same forces, 
at the very same time, might be producing disruptive and sub¬ 
versive and destructive effects by putting new ‘drive’ into old 
institutions like the Parochial Sute. They did not pause to con¬ 
sider that *010 shot heard round the World*, which had been fired 
at Concord by ‘the embattled farmers’ in J775, had been a signal, 
not for peace on Earth among men of goodwill,! but for nation to 
nse against nation and kingdom against kingdom.^ Nor did they 
reflea that the good tidings of frateroicy which had been proclaimed 
to all peoples by the prophets of Revolutionary France had been 
followed immediately by the Napoleonic conquest of Europe. 

Still stranger was “the Manchester School’s’ assumption that, 
in a world which remained politically divided against itself, the 
triumph of Peace would mfalUbly be assured by the advent of 
Industrialism. This fundamental tenet of the Cobdemte faith 
finds a characteristic expression in the foUowing sentences: 

*Tbe past histo^ of our race proclaims the supremacy of force, the 
selfishness of empire, and the subjugation of Mankind, as the t>revafiiQg 
aspect of Society. But the rise and progress of the isdustrM artsjua 
the exteosioc of beneficent commerce, indicate, 10 terms too plain to be 
misunderstood, the real destiny of S^ety and the existence of a new 
epoch which shall substitute the ploughshare for the sword and the 
loom for the battery. The cause of Industry is the cause of Humanhy.*^ 

To a twentieth-century reader of these lines, in his wisdom after 
the event, it will seem obvious that if the parochial states of the 

< Lua« U, t 4 . * Mart. ai«. 7. 
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pre*iAdustii^ cighteentb-ccntuiy Western World waged wars for 
the sake ofsnatchir^from one another the profits of an international 
commerce in superduities, then a fortiori the same parochial states 
would light one another d ouiranee for economic objects in an age 
when the Industrial Revolution bad transformed the function of 
intemadonal commerce from an exchange of luxuries into an 
exchange of the necessities of life. 

This consideration brings to light the mistake which ‘the Man¬ 
chester School’ made in their interpretation of human nature. They 
did not apprehend that even a merely econonuc world order cannot 
be built upon merely economic foundations, and that such were not 
the foundations of their own belief or the mainsprir^ of their own 
action. The Cobdenites themselves, as we have seen, were in< 
spired, not by an ‘enlightened self-interest', but by a moral ideal¬ 
ism; and idealism was relipous in character and in origin. The 
nineteeQth<entury English Free Trade movement was a secularized 
moral and emotional substitute for eighteenth-century and seven¬ 
teenth-century Methodist and Puritan religious enthusiasm. The 
prophets of Free Trade bad still before their eyes ‘the vision splen¬ 
did' of an Other World, and they would not have succeeded in 
converting their countrymen if they had not come ‘trailing clouds 
of glory’ from a spiritual home whi^ was not that of Homo Econo- 
mievs. They were doing less than justice to themselves when they 
omitted from their official creed their own personal and traditional 
belief that ‘Man shall not live by bread alone';' and at the same 
time they were dooming their cause to defeat; for to olTer bread 
alone is almost as uninviting as to offer atones for bread.* 

This fetal mistake had not been made by Gregory the Great 
and the other founders of Western Christendom feom whom the 
religious inspiration of Victorian England was ultimately derived. 
These men, who were whole-heartedly dedicated to a supra-mun- 
dane cause, had not consciously attempted to found a world order. 
’Their worldly aim had been Ihnited to the more modest material 
ambition of keeping the survivors of a shipwrecked socie^ alive; 
and in acquitting themselves of this burdensome and thankless 
task they were forced, against the grain, to undertake economic 
responsibilities. Gregory himself had to spend the best years of 
his life In ‘serring tables’ in order to save ^ urban prolettriat of 
a derelict imperial city from starvation.* The economic edifice that 
was raised by Gregory and his peers was avowedly extempore and 
makeshift; yet, in raising it, they took care Co build upon a religious 
rock and not upon economic sands; and, thanks to their labours, 

> Mar. ir. 4. * MaR. vit 9 . 
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the structure of our Western Christendom rested on solid religious 
foundations in the early days when it was stiU only a tiny society in 
an out-of-the-way comer of the World. On this religious soil our 
Western avilization has grown like the grain of mustard setd until 
it has become a tree in whose branches sU the other living societies 
have come to lodge.' In less than fourteen centuries the narrow- 
verged Western Christendom of Gregory’s generation has grown 
into the ubiquitous Great Society of our day. If a religious basis 
was required for Gregory's unpretentious economic building, and 
if it is this ba^s that enabled our riviilzation to grow on the 
material plane until it has overshadowed the Barth, it seems un¬ 
likely, on this showing, that the vaster structure of a world order, 
which it is our task to build in our day, can ever be securely based 
upon the rubble foundation of sordid economic interests. 

Perhaps these considerations may explain why the attempt of 
‘the Manchester School' to endow our Great Soiry with a world 
order has ^ed; and, If our explanation is right, it may perhaps 
also serve as a warning to us who, in our generation, are ^^leng^ 
to repeat the attempt at the eleventh hour. 

5. The Jnpact of Nationalism upoff the Historic Poktical Map 

We have seen that the Nationalism which is making such havoc 
of our world is the outcome of a perversion of Industrialism and 
Demoaacy through the impact of these new forces upon the old 
institution of Parochial Sovereignty; but this does not mean that 
each particular national movement always sets itself in the frame¬ 
work of some particular parochial sovereign state which it finds 
waiting ready for it on the political map. If national movements 
did all duly conform to the pre-existent pattern of state territories 
and inter-state frontiers, then the havoc wrought by Narionallsm 
would be much less extensive than it has actually been. 

There are, of course, cases in which this harnmny is achieved. 
A conspicuous example Is the case of France, where the national 
consciousness which flared up in the French Revolution was ac¬ 
quired by all the inhabitante of all the territories which, in the 
course of previous centuries, bad been brought together under the 
sovereignty of the French Crown, whether their mother-tongue 
happened to be French or Flemish or Breton or Basque or German, 
while the French-speaking inhabitants of Geneva and Savoy and 
the Swiss Confederation and the Austrian Netherlands, who 
happened not to be embraced within the fortuitous boundaries of 
France as these stood in A.D. 1789, did not come to feel themselves 
Frenchmen in virtue of their community of speech with their 

* Mtn. xiii. 3i-3. 
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neighbours on the French side of the Anders. In this case the 
geographical limits of a national coosdousiiesa were manifestly 
determined by die boundaries of a particulax parochial state which 
was 'a going concern’ before the new national consdousneas was 
awakened within its borders. The case of France, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule in the history of our Western National¬ 
ism during the last hundred and hfty years. More frequently, a 
national movement that has been generated by the encounter be¬ 
tween the spirit of Dernocracy and the institution of Parochial 
Sovereignty has striven to secure for itself a new political frame¬ 
work of its own, either by making a schism in the body politic of 
some pre-ezistent state or by merging the identides of a number 
of pre-existent states m a body p^dc embracing them all. Both 
these methods of manufacturing a body polidc odhoc'm order to 
incorporate a nascent nationality are exemplified in die history of 
the foundation of the United States, which b^an with the secession 
of the Thirteen Colonies from the British Empire and was com¬ 
pleted by their permanent federadon with one another into a new 
polidcal union. There has been a similar combination of a cen¬ 
tripetal with a centrifugal movement in the foundadon of the United 
States of Brazil and in the creadon of the Dominion of Canada and 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Union of South Ariica. 
The formation of a new national state through the purely centripetal 
process of a unification of a bevy of Klemstaaten is exemplified in 
the foundations of the Kingdom of Italy and of the German Reich. 
The purely centrifugal process of schism is exemplified in the 
emergence of eighteen ‘successor-states’ out of the carcase of the 
former Spanish Empire in the New World, and twenty ’successor- 
states’ out of the carcases of the former Ottoman, Hapsburg, Hohen- 
zollern, and Romanov empires In Central and Eastern Europe and 
South-Western Asia. 

Thus, on the whole, our modem Western Nationalism has been 
inclined to demand a drastic revision of the political map instead 
of being content to leave the map as it stands and to seek self- 
expression within an existing political framework; and this re- 
vUionary tendency in the development of national movements has 
confronted statesmen with a choice between two alternatives. They 
may either make a voluntary adjustment of the political map to a 
sufficient extent, and at a suffioently early stage, to satisfy the 
particular national movement with which they have to settle accounts 
in any particular case, or else they may bend all their efforts to 
keeping the map as it is and defying the waves of Nationalism that 
art beating upon their frontiers, from outside or from within, to 
do their worst. In this latter event there are again two possible 
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ouccomes. Eitb«r the recalcitrant state will be shattered, soerner 
or later, by the national movements to which it has re^ed to 
adjust itself; and then the old map will be rendrawn on new national 
lines in a revolutionary way; or else the old political order may 
prevail and the new National!^ may kick against the pricks In vain. 
In the last hundred and fifty years of Weetem history the revolu¬ 
tionary development has been the most frequent, while there have 
been comparatively few cases in which a national movement haa been 
either successfully repressed or voluntarily granted a right of way. 

The voluntary grant of an outright political divorce in satisfoction 
of a national aspiration has beta rare indeed; but there are at least 
two examples that can be cited from our modem Western history. 
In A.D. 1864 the British Empire renounced its protectorate over 
the Ionian Islands and allowed the islanders to unite themselves 
with their fellow Greeks in the Kingdom of Greece.' Zn 1905 the 
Kingdom of Sweden waived whatever juridical right it might have 
claimed for insisting upon the maiftfAnanrA of the existing political 
union between Sweden aod Norway,^ and allowed the Norwegisns 
to assume complete sovereign independence.’ 

A less uncommon method of voluntary adjustment between 
national aspirations and the existing politial regime has been the 
method of devolution in some degw short of an absolute separa¬ 
tion of sovereignties. The classic example of this method at one 
end of the scale U the British device of Dominion Status, through 
which the people of this or that portion of the British Empire are 
enabled to find political expression for a local national conscious¬ 
ness, as it arises, by securing full self-government for themselves 
within the framework of a new-built parochial state which is released 
from all formal political ties with the rest of the British Empire 
except the bond of a common citixenship under a sbgle crown.* 
At the other end of the scale we may cite the post-war treaties 
for the protection of alien minorities in certain of the national ‘suc¬ 
cessor-states* of the old dynastic empires of Central and Eastern 
Europe and South-Western Asia; for the intention of these treaties 
is to secure to such alien minorities the minimum charter of special 
political tights that will just suffice to make life not intolerable for 
them within the frontiers of a national state which is not their own. 

If we take the status granted Co alien minorities under these 
minonties-protection treaties and the status of the fully self-govem- 
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ing Dominiona of the British Crown as the two extreme pclea in the 
field of adjustment through devoluuon, we can see that the gulf 
between these two poles, broad though it is in itself, is spanned 
to-day by a gradation of siaruscs that lie betwixt and between the 
two extremes. In Switaedand, for Instance, the German-speaking, 
French-speiang, Italian-speaking, and Ladin-speaking citizens 
the Confederation have adjusted th«r common dtizenship to their 
several desires for self-expression in their respective mother-longues 
on a footing of perfect equality with one another. In the U.S.S.R, 
the British experiment of adjusting the common citizenship of a 
great empire to the aspirations of a hydra-headed Nationalism 
through the dwee of progressive devolution has been emulated in 
a complex system of autonomies within autonomies; and, although 
the Soviet Union has withheld, even fronv the constituent states of 
the highest category, that exercise of self-government in economic 
and social affairs which has always been the first instalment of 
autonomy to be granted to the self-governing states-members of 
the British Commonwealth, in other departments of adroinistra- 
tion the Soviet Union has gone farther than the British Common¬ 
wealth in almost thrusting national autonomy upon backward 
peoples before they have begun to demand it for themselves. 

The reward which statesmanship may hope to reap from these 
concessions to Nationalism in these various d^re« is avoidance 
of a catastrophic denouement through some violent process of 
revolution—which is, as we have observed, the method by which, 
in our modem Western World, a national movement most fre¬ 
quently succeeds in incorporating itself into a national state. The 
American nation thus incorporated itaelf into the United Slates at 
the expense of the British Empire in the Revolutior^ ^ 
A.D. 1775-^3 and at the expense of ‘States’ Rights’ in the Civil 
War of A.n. 1861-5. The IbJian and German nations incorporated 
themselves respectively into the Kingdom of Italy and into the 
German Reich, at the expense of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
on the one hand and of the Italian and German KUvuiaatm on the 
other, in the crop of European revolutions and wars which was 
reaped between A.D. 1848 and A.D.1S71. The Belgian nation in¬ 
corporated itself into the Kingdom of Belgium at the expense of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in the revolution 0/ ajd. 1830 and 
sixteen out of the eighteen Spanish-speaking nations of the New 
World established their separate republics at the expense of the 
Spanish Empire in the revolutionaiy struggles of the early nine¬ 
teenth century, t Moat of the European nationalities that were 

1 •Hi? tr—^- *****' dp«msb*Ameman republic—the ReMblte of Cubs—to «aii 
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formerly subject to the Romanov, Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern 
Empires achieved statehood in the General War of A.D. 1914-13; 
and the same war carried to completion a corresponding process 
in the Ottoman Empire which had b^un more than a hundred 
years bade. 

When these instances of a revolutionary satisfaction of national 
aspirations in a modem Western, or Westernised* World are raided 
in their chronological sequence, they offer a particularly striking 
illustration of the social 'lav’, which we have formulated in the 
first section of this chapter,^ that* if old institutions obstruct the 
action of new social forces without ultimate success* the degree of 
violence of the eventual revolution is proportionate to the Time* 
span of its retardation. The American Revolutionary War, which is 
the earliest of the nationalistic upheavals in our series, was still justly 
reckoned* by the sagacious contemporary judgement of Gibbon, 
among chose ‘temperate and undecisive contests’ of the eighteenth 
century which could inflict no essendsl injury upon the general 
sute of happiness.* The nineteenth-century wars which were the 
price of satis^og national aspirations in America, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany took a toll from the spiritual and material well¬ 
being of our Western Socie^ which was possibly not an excessive 
price to pay for such considerable results. On the other hand, those 
national aspirations in Eastern Europe and South-Western Asia 
which still remained unsatisfied at the opening of the twentieth 
century have only been able to secure their tardy sads&ction in 
our day at the cost of a war which has shattered two great empires 
into fragments; mutilated* prostrated, and inwardly distracted two 
others; and carried the whole of our society, without distinction 
between the nominal victors and their officially vanquished adver¬ 
saries* to the verge of breakdown or, for all that we yet know, 
beyond it. 

While certain national aspirations have thus found vent at a cost 
which has risen as time has passed, there are several national move¬ 
ments in the World to-day whose efforts to secure political expres¬ 
sion have been more or less fruslmted. The political map o! the 
year 1938 displayed a Catalonia still ffghting for statehood;* a 
Basqueland whose momentarily re-asserted statehood bad been at 
least rnomeritarily suppressed cnce again in favour of Castilian im¬ 
perialism ; and 1:0 sovereign independent state at all of the Ukraine 
orArxneiiia or Assyria or Kurdistan. It is true that, inside the Soviet 
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Union* there were an UlLninian and an Armenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic among the eleven then existing constituent states of the 
U.S-S.R. But the autonomy of these states witWn the framework 
of the Union was irapetfect, and, even on these terms* the (^lidcal 
unification of both the Armenians and the Ukrainians was incom¬ 
plete. The large Ukrainian populations in Galicia and Volhynia 
were living an unhappy life under Polish rule with little comfort 
feom aminorities-protection treaw that had been signed in a . d . 2919 
and repudiated in a.d. 1934 by me Polish Government; the aur- 
vi vora of the pre-war AnneDian community in Tmkey were living as 
refogees under a French mandate in Syria. As for the Kun^, they 
were politically partitioned in 2938 beween the four sovereignties 
of Syria, Turkey, Persia, and Triq; and the measure of cultural 
and administrative autonomy which bad been guaranteed to the 
Kurdish population under *lnqt rule was more than counter- 
balanctd by the policy of systematic and forcible denationalization 
which waa being pursued against their brethren in Turkey.* Finally, 
the Assyrian Nestorian Christians of HakkIySri and Urunuyah,* 
who had been evicted from their ancestral homes durii^ the Ww 
of 1914-18, and who had since found life impossible to live in thw 
post-war asylum in *l»q, were a tragic instance of a nation^ty 
which bad *foimd no rest for the sole of her foot'.* The same might 
be said of those Macedonians (and they appeared to be a large 
majority) who were Bulgarian in their nationd sentiment; for ^ 
Jugoslav Government refused to recognize them as an alfon 
minority which was entitled to benefit by the minorides-protection 
treaty which Jugoslavia had signed; and, in consequence, the 
Macedonians coi^ only find freedom for their Bulgarian national 
aelf-expresaion at the price of leaving their ancestral homes, which 
were now under Jugoslav rule, and seeking asylum as refugees 
within the narrowly circumscribed post-war frontiera of the King¬ 
dom of Bulgaria. These are all cases in which the Impact of Nation¬ 
alism upon the political map has resulted neither in an adjustment 
nor b a revolution but b an enormity—if It is to be regarded as 
a greater enormity that a national move m e n t should be denied 
the self-expression which Nationalism claims as its 'sacred right’ 
than that it should succeed in fulfilling its own sectional ambitions 
at the coat of an oecumenical catastrophe like the Great War of 
1914-38. 

* Sm IV, C (&) a, a, 7S, Abort. 
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6 . Ths Impact of IndLstrioBsm upcm PnvaU Property 

Private Property is an mstitutioQ which is apt to establish itself 
in societies in which the single family or household is the normal 
unit of economic activity—whether tht family business be agricul¬ 
ture or stock-breet^ng or sbop-keraing or h^dicraft. In societies 
whose economic life is organized on this family basia, Private 
Property is probably the least unsatisfactory system of governing 
the distribution of material wealth; and, if the Family is to be 
regarded as a social institution which is of absolute and permanent 
value in itself, it may be desirable to maintain the corresponding 
system of ownership on this account and to constrain the economic 
life of Society to remain in conformity with it. This question, 
however, has become rather academic in the Western Society of 
our day, when the Industrial System of economic operations has 
not only asserted itself but has successfully pushed its way to the 
acquisiticn of an ascendancy over our Western economic life; for, 
as we have seen,^ the natu^ unit of activity in an industrialized 
society is nrithertbe single family nor the single village community 
or national state, but the entire living generation of Mankind. Since 
the advent of Industrialism our modem Western economy has 
transcended the family unit de facto and has therefore logically 
transcended the family institutioo of Private Property. Yet in prao 
tice the old institution has remained In force; and in these circum¬ 
stances Industrialism has put its formidable social 'drive* into 
Private Property and has gone fir towards making nonsense of it 
by enhancing the man-of-propert/s social power while at the same 
rimf diminishing his sorial responsibility, until an institution which 
may have been socially beneficent in the Pre-IndusUial Age has 
been half transformed into a social evil. 

In these circumstaoces our society to-day is confronted with the 
task of adjusting the old institution of Private Property to the work¬ 
ings of the new force of Industrialism—under penalty, in case of 
faflurc, of seeing the old institution either swept away altogether 
by revolution or else swollen into an enormity which may become 
a deadly danger to the social health of our civilization. The method 
of pacific adjustment is to counteract the maldistribution of Private 
Property wluch the impact of Industrialism auto m atically brings 
about fcy arranging for a deliberate, rational, and equitable re¬ 
distribution through the agency of the State. The State can mitigate 
the ill effects of extreme individual poverty by providing public 
social services, and it can find ways and means for making this 
provision by a high taxation of extreme individual wealth. At the 
• Id IV. C (5u) (i) 4» PP *«P-7e. •bor*. 
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present time it ia imposMble to predict whether ourcurrent attempts 
to achieve an adjustment on these lines will succeed or fail; but at 
least it can be said that there is no inherent reason why they should 
not be successful—and they have the incidental social advantage 
that they tend to promote the transformation of the State from 
the kiliing-machme which it has been in the past into an agency for 
social welfare. In any we may be fairly sure that, if we do fail 
in our attempt, the revolutionary alternative will overtake ua in 
the shape of a system of State Communism which will either abolish 
Private Property outright or at least reduce it to vanishing-point. 
This seems to be the only practical alternative to an adjustment, 
because the maldistribution of Private Property through the opera¬ 
tion of Industrialism would be too great a social evil to be borne if 
it were not effectively rnitigated by some form of state intervention. 
Yet, as the Russian experiment indicates, the revolutionary remedy 
of state intervention in the form of Communism might prove to 
be liede less deadly than the disease itself; for, in ev^ society that 
exists in the World to-day, the instimtion of Private Property, 
which the impact of Industrialism is threatening to make intoler¬ 
able, is at the same time so intimately bound up with what is best 
in a pre-industrial social heritage that its complete and abrupt 
abolition could hardly fail to produces disastrous break in the social 
traditioD. 

7, The Impact of Democracy \tpoii Education 
One of the greatest sodal changes that has been brought about 
by the advent of Democracy in our modern Western World has 
been the spread of Education. In the progre«ivc countries a 
system of universal compulsory gratuitous public instruction has 
made Education the birtiuight of every child in the community— 
in contrast to the role of Education in the Fre-Democratic Age, 
when it was the monopoly of a privileged minority- And this new 
educational system which the progressive stales of the Western 
World have already put into effective practice has become one of 
the principal social Ideals and aims of every state that aspires to 
hold an honourable place in the comity of our latter-day Great 
Society. When Universal Education was first ioaugurated under 
the inspiration of Democraty, it was greeted by the liberal opinion 
of the jay as one of those things which many prophets and righteous 
men had desired to see. and had not seen,* through all the ages: a 
triumph of Justice and enlightenment which might be expected to 
usher in a new era of happiness and well-being for our Western 
Society, and perhaps for the whole of Mankind. lu retrospect 

I M«K. siii. C 7 . 
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these expectetiotke can be seen to havt left out of secounc the 
presence of several etuiabling-blocks on this broad road cowards 
the Millennium; and in this matter, as so often happens in human 
alTairs, it has been the unforeseen factors that have proved to be of 
paramount importance. 

One unforeseen stumbling-block has been the ioe^table im¬ 
poverishment in the intellectual results of Educationwhen the pro¬ 
cess is reduced to its elements and is divorced from ica traditional 
social and cultural background in order to make it ^available’ for 
*the masses*. The good intendons of Democracy have no magic 
power to perform the miracle of the Loaves and Fishes; and the 
draught which, in its benevolent ministrations, it may succeed in 
bringing to the lips of every child in the cooununity wUi he at beat 
a weak dJIudon of the elixir of intellectual life. A second stumbling- 
block has been the utilitarian spirit in which the fruits of Education 
are apt to be turned to account when they are placed vnthin 
everybody's reach. Under a social regime in which Education is 
confined to a few members of the coomunicy who have either 
inherited the right to receive It as a social pritdlege or have earned 
the right by an industrioua culdvatlon of natural inteUecTusl gifts, 
Education is either a pearl cast before swine which is trampled 
under foot,' or else It is a pearl of great price which the finder buys 
at the cost of all that he has.* In neither case is it a mMnn to an end: 
an instrument of worldly ambition or of frivolous amusement. The 
posubility cf turning i^ucadon to account as a means of amuse¬ 
ment for the masses—and of p^t for the entrepreneurt by whom 
the amusement is purveyed—^ only arisen ^ce the introduction 
of Universal Education of an elementary kind; and this new possi¬ 
bility has conjured up a third stumbling-block which is the greatest 
of ail I for it is this ^at has cheated our educadonists, vAiw they 
have cast their bread upon the waters, of their expectation of find¬ 
ing it after many days.* The bread of Universal Education la no 
sooner cast upon the waters of social life than a shoal of sharks rises 
from the depths md devours the children’s bread* under the philan¬ 
thropists' eyes. In the educational history of England, for example, 
the dates speak for themselves. Universal compulsory gratuitous 
public Instruction was inaugurated in this country In A.D. 1870;* 
the Yellow Press was invented some twenty years later—as soon 
as the first generation of children from the nadonal schools had 
come into the labour market and acquired some purchasing power 
—by a stroke of irresponsible genius which had divined that the 
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educational philanthropis(’$ labour of love could be made to yield 
the newspapcT'king a royal profit.^ 

A gemua of a very different arder» who wae one of the intellectual 
lights of our Western World in the eighteenth century, appre h e n ded 
the social 'law* that learning U apt to be sterillz^ by diffusion 
from a study of the educational history of the Hellenic World under 
the Roman Empire; and he predicted by analogy the truth, which 
we have now Iramt by experience, that in our own society a like 
development would produce a like effect. 

‘All the sciences and liberal arts have been imported to us the 
South; and it is easy to imagme that, in the first order of appl^tion, 
when ezdted by emulation and by glory, the few who were addicted co 
them .would carry them to the greatest height and stretch every nerve 
aod every faculty tc reach the pinnacle of perfectioo. Such iUustrious 
examples spread knowledge everywhere and beget an universal esteem 
for the sciences; after which, it is no wonder that industry relaxes while 
men meet not with suitable encouragements nor arrive at such diatinc* 
tion by their attainments. The universal diffution of learning among a 
people and the entire banishment of gross ignorance and rusticity is 
therehire seldtnn attended with any remarkable perfection in particular 
persons. It seems to be taken for granted in the dialogue Dt Qratoribus 
that knowledge was much more common in Vespasians age than in that 
of Cicero and Auguatus. Quintilian also complaios of the profanation 
of leaning by its becoming too common. “Formerly*', says Juvenal, 
“sdence was confined to Greece aod Italy. Now tbe whole World 
emulates Athens and Rome. Elocpient Gaul has taught Britain, know* 
tng in the laws. Even Thule entertains thoughts of mring rhetoricians 
for its irutniction.*’* This state of learning is remaikable b^use Juvenal 
is himself the last of the Roman writers that possessed any d^ee of 
genius. Those who succeeded are valued for nothing but the matter 
of fact of which they give us information. I hope the late conversion of 

( TTb* p<dBt bsi bees tOMcL«d upon klmdp, byastiapUKo, in III. C (h) (d),rpl.ui, 
p, lAt, Tbare ii • brilUsnt thumb.o&il lattch it L«rd NdnhelUEe't «an€r is 

tb« Uft T»]ujne of Mr, H. G. W«]U’ fipwWwnf ki MtiuoSiegrMfy (London, t934, 
GolUiMS), pp. 'Tbe Kanaswonh bntben . . . Msled into thii buAiceu of 

E roducus auMbto loRorprowforth* coppon of ihe new public, with on eotire dkrepird 
>r eoed iww.jped vtlu*. cducotieful IniluenM. le^ ceasoqueoce* or pobbcai 
rMpcpBiibilicy. 'Tmv were a* btmd u vouna kime* to aU tho** wpeew of Ufe. That i* 
th« mo*t tcnarfeebM f*ct about them from mr prcMni point of tS«w. and I ihiak 
Povtenty will find ir even more utnminins. In pnatioe tnooeeecc, oaked of *07 *m e e 
of reepoMibiliry. with inmerae estive co trg r, ibefMt about pouriasmilbon* of printed 
•he*^ ef eoT eort of trteb that eold, Soto the si^enina mad of the Britiah moMea.* 
Mr. well* eUo brias* out the ettU atn^er feet that the buiiaeei iestiaet which prompted 
thM i f r ei poaeible sobvitMe wie equallp bliod. ootwitbitaadiac the voernocoeei 
with which It limed at, tod hit, in mork. 'Neither Newoee nor (fenneworth, wbea 
th*7 theec venture*, bed the ebghuct idee of the emle of ibe mw foroee 

were np^gg. They tbousht tbw were foing to eeU to 1 public of it moot • 
few e«ore (beuModa, aid (bey found they were pubUeUes for the millioe. They 
did not 00 elisob w ewecoee; they were rather eouoht by euoeiee end blown 

ai^hi^.' witboui heeinf 'hod cb* feioMot auapiofoe of' uie ‘prepoeteroue tbmet of 
opportunicy'. 

* /uveojh No. xv, □. no'll. 
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Muscovy to cho study of the sdeoces will not prove e like prognoecic to 
the preoent peiiod of leanung.'^ 

Hujne’e belief that there was a prt^ressive diffusion of leanung 
under the Roman Impenal regime has been borne out by the dis¬ 
coveries of our latter-day archaeologists—from among whom we 
will C3te> as a witnessi a particularly distinguished living scholar 
who happens to be one of Hume's ‘convert^ Muscovites’. 

'The third centuiy represents the dlinu in the spread of primary 
education all over die Empire. To the schools in the smril villages of 
Egyytf which were prcbtbV connected with the temples, we owe most 
oft^ recently discovered literary papyri, which served u text-books 
for the pupils; and it is in the third century, in the time of Alexander 
Severus, tnat we fint hear of village elementary schoolmasters as a class. 
In the third book of his Opimorus Ulpisn ape^ of these schoolmasters 
and emphasises the fact that they were to be found both in the cities and 
in the villages.’* 

In Hellenic history this climax in the spread of primary educa¬ 
tion portended, as we know from the event, not merely the extinc¬ 
tion of an Intelleccual life which had maintained its vitality for a 
thousand years, but the downfall of a dtdli2ation; for the enlightened 
and benevolent Emperor Alexander Severus was the Roman coun¬ 
terpart of Louis XVI: the innocent viedm of a deluge which had 
been eluded by his less reputable predeceaaors. The assassination 
of Alexander Severus in a.d. 235 was the signal, as we have aeen,^ 
for the overthrow of ^he Pax Ai^usta and for 'the Triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion' in the 6% years’ anarchy that followed. 
And if we had a more intiniate knowledge of the spiritual history 
of those times of tribulatioo, we might conceivably hnd that the 
educatioaistd of the Antonine and SeWran Age had been tra^ealJy 
defeating their own ends by placing the masses at the mercy of a 
propagate which waa discharged in the fullness of time, with sub¬ 
versive social efEects, by the abler of ‘the Thirty Tyrants’. 

In oux own world in our own generation we have had a taate of 
the enormity which the impact of Democracy upon Education can 
produce. We have suffered under the tyranny which was exerdsed 
by the press-lords in the democratic IwUigerent countries durii^ 
the General War of a.d. X914-2S. It is perhaps true chat Cbii 
tyranny was partly dependent for its effectivencas upon the dis¬ 
traction of men’s minds through the agony of an ordeal for which 
they had not been prepared either tnc^ecCually or morally; and it 
is certain that with the restoration of peace the press-lords* power 

• HUOM, Dtvid: EH«r . 

* KMWmcff. M.; n« S«<^ W fofwme Mttlofy ^ At Ramat S^vt (Oxford. 
i«sS, CUmdoa Prm),j>. 3?S. 

1 Ib IV. C <i), 00 p. 9 , a»«tBotc s, tbove. 
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over public waned aa noticeably aa the profits of the other 
war-profiteers. Yet our experience of temporary prcss-tyran^ 
in a time of exceptional stress has given us an idling of a social 
enormity which might become a permanent feature of our social 
life if a social stress which was exceptional in 1914-1S were to 
become the normal condition of life in later decades of the twentieth 
century, or if the minds of the masses were to become so thoroughly 
debauched by the corruptmg influences to which their impertMt 
education exposes them that they learnt to respond docilely to the 
press-lord's su^estion even in times when the corrupter did not 
have a public calamity to assist him in his devil's work. Indeed, 
even in the relatively tranqxiil post-war years the enonaily of the 

Yellow Press_and oi the other instruments, like the Cinema, chat 

have since been invented for the same lucrative business of making 
4 profit out of the entertainment of the masses—has been still so 
gross that it has provoked attempts to sweep it away through 
revolution. 

These revolutionary reactions to the impact of Democracy upon 
Education, like the revolutionary reactions to the impact of In¬ 
dustrialism upon Private Property, have found their weapon in 'the 
totalitarian state’; and in Communist Russia and Fascist Italy and 
National-Socialist Germany the press-lord and the cinema-lord 
have been the fint members of the Capitalist tribe to be deprived 
of their ill-gotten and ill-used power by revolutionary tdolence. 
Yet, here again, the revolutionary remedy may prove still worse 
than the monstrous disease; for, in all these 'tot^itarian' statee, the 
means by which the masses have been delivered from the curse of 
mental exploitation for private profit has been the confiscation and 
manipulation of the Press and the Cinema by the Government. 
The elaborate and ingenious machinery for the mass-enslavement 
of elementarily educated minds, which was invented in the nine¬ 
teenth century for the sake of private commercial profit under a 
regime of lauser faire^ has here simply been taken over in toto by 
the rulers of states who have decided to employ these mentd 
appliances for their own factious political purposes; and, though 
their intellectual tyranny may be less sordid in its aims, it is more 
crushing and more pervasive in its incidence than the tyranny of 
the private entreprengun into whose shoes the propaganda depart¬ 
ments of the ’totalitarian’ Governments have stepped. 

Thus, in countries where the system of Universe Education has 
been introduced, the people are in danger of falling under an in¬ 
tellectual tyranny of one l^d or the otW, whether it be exercised 
by private capit^sts or by public authorities; and, if they are to 
be saved from both of these two almost equally la^otable faces. 
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tlie only third alternative ia to raise the suodard of izuss'culdvation 
to a degree at which the toinda of the chUdreo who are put through 
the educational mill are rendered immune against at least the 
grosser forms of either private or public propaganda. This is no 
easy task; for the corrupting intell^uaJ iofluencea to which these 
minds become exposed when they have been educated in an elemen* 
tary way all militate against the achievement of any further in> 
cellectual advance in any mind which has been caught in the toils. 
In hcK, the play of propaganda upon elementarily ^ucated minds 
is apt to estabUah a vidous drde which it is hard to break; and, if it 
ia not broken, we cannot hope even to maintain, the intellectual 
cultivation of the masses at its present miserable level, but must 
face the prospect of an intellectual retrogression which will be a 
moral retrogression as well, and which will leave these masses of 
latter-day Western men and women at a considerably lower spiritual 
level than that at which their anceators stood at the moment when 
the new soda] engine of Universal Elementary Educadon was first 
applied to them.' Happily, there are certain disinterested and 
Aecdve educational agencies in the Western World of our day- 
such agendas as the Woriters’ Educational Assodsdon and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in the United Kingdom and the 
High Schools for agricultural labourers in Denmark and the extra- 

< ir if b (fu*. u bM be«fi knu«d ia t pmtoui ?irt cf thia Study (ia HI. C <ii) (a). 
«61. iU. pp. 33^44), that b the owal profrawlv* civilmtiM* «t ibe beigbt «f their 
Achievemenfi m '■ell u in (he priAutive eoeedee, iht *••( ^ member* 

b«»e eo fer tlwm remiined et the primitive level, then the increducdon «f * 

«f eempul««i7 Voivenel EduCptaM mey be da e nbed rxK iaepUy M *a ioteUeAib 
eff*n*jve *mimi the berbenam which pewi(^-iQ • 'Mhd cere of p«s*rem end 
the aurfice of even.t£e meet highly pelkhed civiJiuuoa luU^a 
keown. If tlui limil* >* legicimate, (Sen we miy Kuuod oureelvei ef tbe 
whw « cIviliMtion hunebee a nuJiUrr offeoeive «siiA*e • barbirUn eede^ wbi«b w 
estertel (o it* own body aocitt. it ««»nei Ulew is kdviaee M irop abm of «mpleM 
victory without provoliina * violent ccuoter-cSeneive meui eouning * <i*e*mr. 

W« have •een that Uie Celac VSUierwutdervns it ertnbuabk to the fe^re of im 
E tniicAM to piee* home thsc imOitiou* oSsmIv* in ibe Po Beam (11. D {vu)^ vol. u. 
po. syb erie a8o). wwi the SoandinavUn Vbtkerwudeninf to the dsii^ ^ 

ClmrlcrMfM is hk oMleu^t upon hit berhaniA neighbour* in Northern Europe (II1 ) 
(vii). vel. li, pp, 344-b). Ofi imm aoetogiea we cecset afford, io eui aa« ^ m our 
worU. to bait et & preeont ineondutive poeitieo ia our educetionel eempeiKD egiiBfC 
(he berberum of our nwc0tf Weetem prolctaciit. . 

Tbe reebry of the preacot dinirr of tetrograaaon may b« ilh»*tntM,^ neinu^ oy 
the preaeat writer uca hit pectona] tcquaintanct in • villat* io Yenablre. In tbja 
viliaM, m a.p. tojs. there wea atill living eo old airicuirurel laboum wbo bad iMt Mty 
never been to lehM but bed never leamt to read or writr, yet waa uMueataoaably c 
Cultiver^ men io virtue of knewiftf e large pm of tbe Bible by aeen,^ consuntiy 
fuming it over ift bie otiod, eevouriog is b^uty of lenguago, ad feeli^ tu 
povrer. Ifi the —«■* village,«tbe Mine year, three wti • boy wbo wei the clever 
10 hie fiffiily (to the point of having proepecs of bang aeleeted for promotMn tr^ 
the priaarr to the ceemdiry Kboe!), md who abowed hu eUveroeae chieSy ^ 
as omsivoroui reoder. A well-meant word of congntuUtion to tue momre dr«* ibo 
ucexpeei^ reply: *Y«a, be doearoad anything he tea lay handion, but 1 emw 
take good «ar« ^ be gen no mere of thatt^ tn ihia cetmtrywomaD ( mind (it'd M 
waa a prew n of ebareoter) the printed word meant me&tal garbage m tbo atyle ot^ioa 
Yellow ?reM, and a feodity io reading, In • child, epelt «xpo«un to mend eorrupOen. 
Tti* woounV view wm a tragic eommtocary upon the eociel eOeot* of our preeanc 
baU-baked lyvtem of Uaiveml Educatioa. 
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mural of many universitiea in many countriea^^Uch 

are acrually grappling with thta problem of giving elementary educa¬ 
tion an addition^ impetua of sufficient force to carry the minds of 
the masses beyond the intelleccual danger-zone where they are at 
the mercy of propaganda from whatever source. If these attempts 
to adjust the system of Education to the impact of Democracy 
achieve some degree of success within some measurable tirne^ then 
our Western Society may still succeed in steering its hazardous 
educational course ^ough the narrow fairway between a North- 
cUffian ScyUa and a Hitlerian Charybdia; but at the present moment 
the fortunes of our perilous voyage are still in doubt. 

8 . linp4ci of Italian Effwwuy upon Transa^iru 
Coeemrwni 

We have now examined six fonnidable disharmonies that have 
been produced in the institutional structure of our Western Socie^t 
directly or indirectly, by the impact of the two new forces of 
Democracy and Induacrialiam within the last hundred and hfcy 
years. We may glance next at one or two similar events in earll^ 
chapters of our Western history and in the histories of certain 
other dvilizations^ and we may close the inquiry upon which we 
are here engaged by observing the same play of forces in several 
situations which are apt to arise in the histories of all civilizations 
alike. 

One example from an earlier chapter of our own Western history 
is the disha^ony chat was produced, in the transition between 
our ‘Medieval* and our 'Modem’ Age, by the impact of Italian 
Effidency upon Transalpine Government. 

We have observed already, at an earlier point In Study, that 
in the medieval Italian cosmos of city-states Efficiency impinged 
upon Government, and was perverted into Autocracy, from the 
opening of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era onwards;' 
and that, when the medieval Italian culture radiated out into the 
Transalpine parts of Western Christendom, one of the effects, in the 
political sph^, was to transform the medieval Transalpine feudal 
monarchies into autocracies on a supra-ltalian scale but on tbe 
efficient Italian pattern—with the result that, In every Transalpine 
country except England, the indigenous Transalpine parliamentary 
institutions wilted away. This introduction, into the Transalpine 
World, of an Italian political absolutism which was alien to the 
Transalpine genius threatened to produce a political enorxni^ which 
might provoke, in turn, a revolutionary reaction. The response 
* 5 m III. C G^} (S). voL & pp. 3$4-7. tbCTe. 
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which yfii demanded by this challenge to the political abilities of 
the Transalpine peoples was manifestly an avoidioce of the auto¬ 
cratic short cue thr^gh some adjustment of the old indigenous 
parliamentary Institutions to the new standard of administrative 
efficiency: and m England this response was duly made becatxse 
in England» by the time of the Italian impact, the parliamentary 
system had already been developed to a higher degree of efficiency 
thanuiFranceorinAragonormCastiJe,^ In England the attempt 
of the Crown in the sixteenth century to impose ebe Italian standard 
of administrative efficiency upon the country at the price of Auto¬ 
cracy was victoriously resisted in the seventeenth century by the 
Parliament, which demonstrated its ability to govern at least as 
effi cien tly as the Crown without the sacrifice of the country's tradi¬ 
tional institutions. In its victory over the English Crown the 
English Parliament found a path for the peoples of other Trans¬ 
alpine countries to follow; but this path was not easy. 

Even in England itself the parliamentary soludon of the problem 
did not prevail over the autocratic solution without a certain delay 
and therefore not altogether without a revolutionary struggle. From 
the accession of King Henry VII tothc accearion of King Charles I 
it looked—at any rate on a superficial view—as though in Eng¬ 
land, as in other Transalpine countries, Autocracy on the Italian 
pattern was to sweep the medieval system of government away; 
and this English tr^ towards Autocracy persisted for about a 
hundred and fifty years before it was violently reversed during the 
momentous half-century that began with the outbreak of the Civil 
War in A.D. 1644 and ended with ‘the Glorious Revoludon’ of a.d. 
1688. Indeed, if tic abortive revival of Autocracy in the early 
years of King George III is taken into the reckoning, it may even 
be argued that it required the American Revolutionary War in the 
New World to make English parliamentary government finally 
secure at home. 

A fortiori it required revolutions to overthrow an Autocracy 
which had secured a tighter grip, over a longer period, upon the 
polidcal life of the Continent Transalpine countriea and of the 
British cobnies in North America—towards which the Parliament 
at Westminster showed the countenance of a Strafford and net of 
a Hampden. Accordingly, in the Thirteen Colonies, the overthrow 
of Autocracy exacted the price of the Revoludonary War of ajj. 
1775-83, and, in France, the price of the series of pohtical eruptions 
which began in 1789 and condnued until 1871. The French in the 
nineteenth century and the Americans in the eighteenth centu^ 
had to pay a heavier price than the British in the seventeenth 
' Sec HI. C (ii) (W, ral, ui. pp. 357 ^*. tbm. 
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«ntury in order to purchwe the SAxne political benefitsbut the 
nemesis of delay is demonstrated still more forcibly by the case of 
Germany- Alone among the leading peoples of the Western World, 
the Germans retained an element of Autocracy in their govern- 
ment after A.D. 1871; and, although there was a large infusion of 
Parliamentarism in the constitution of the Bismarckian Reich, the 
survival into the twentieth century of even a remnant of a sixteenth- 
century autocratic regime in the government of one of the Great 
Powers of the Wesiem World was sufficient to involve not only 
Germany herself, but ail the other countries that were members of 
the Great Society of the day. in the catastrophe of a.d, 1914. 


9. Tfu Impact (jf the Solemian Economic Revohdion apOT the 
Dome:tic PoEtics oj Heliemc City-States 

The Italian politic efficiency which made its impact upon the 
government of the Transalpine countries of the Western World at 
the time of transition from the second to the third chapter of our 
Western history has a counterpart, in Hellenic history, in the 
economic efficiency which was achieved, under the pressure of the 
Malthusian problem, in certain city-states of the Hellenic World 
in the course of the seventh and sixth cenruries b.c. For this new 
economic efficiency did not remain confined to the eommumties in 
which it had originated, but radiated out over Hellas and, in 


< This rmrdaiion in the Autocnej by Nriiunentvurn in the 
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radlAUQg, midt impacts upon both the domestic and the inter¬ 
national polidca of the whole Hellemc city-state cosmos. 

In other parts of this book' we have come across this HeUenic 
achievement of economic efficiency in response to a Malthusian 
challenge in the classic instance of the Solonian economic revolution 
at Athens*^ and we have noticed the nature of the economic change in 
which the achievement con^sted. It was a change from 'subsistence 
fanning’ to 'cash-crop farming* accompanied by a development 
of commerce and industry; and this specialization in production 
with a view to exchange did duly secure, for a community which 
earned it through, an effective increase in productivity. This 
solution cf an old economic problem, however, called two new 
political problems into existence; for, in changing the character of 
their economic activity, the peasantry of Atdca—or any other 
country which went through this Hellenic economic revoludorv— 
inevitably Implicated itself in new social relations: on one side with 
a new-born ckss of urban commercial and Industrial workers whom 
the economic revolution had conjured into exis t e n ce in the home 
coimtry; and, on another side, with the peoples of neighbouring 
city-states, with whom the community which had now undergone 
the economic revolution had previously been living side by side for 
generations without being drawn into social Intercourse with them. 
This customary isolation of one city-state from another was bound 
to give way to an interdependence on the economic plane as soon 
as the new economic system of production for exchange came to 
transcend the narrow boundaries of a single city-state territory; 
and when once two or more city-states had become economically 
interdependent, it was thenceforth impossible clwt th^ should 
remain, without disaster, in their pristine slate of isolation on the 
plane of politics. 

The impact of the Solonian economic revolution upon Hellenic 
political life will be easier to observe if we examine the effect on 
domestic politics and the effect on international f«bncs separately. 

In the domestic political life of the Hellenic city-states ^e 
economic revolution brought with It the problem of enfrarichiair^ 
the new urban class; and this new class could not be taken into the 


• Is 11. D (ii), VO), U, ». u»tictp»ted io I. B (i>.«!. i, ... 
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bosom of the body polidc without a radical chaoge m the basU of 
political aasodaiion. The traditional Idnship-basis, which hadservcd 
well enough in an old-fashioned agramn society, had to be replaced, 
in order to enfranchise the new ariisanry and bou^eoisie, by l 
new-fangled ftanchise based on properly;* and, here again, if the 
tension ansing from the encounter between the old political institu¬ 
tion and the new economic force were not relieved by a timely 
adjustment, it was likely to produce either a revolution or an 
enormity. 

The salutary method of adjustment was a change-over from the 
birth-^michise to the property-franchise at an early date, by free 
consent and in a moderate measure; and all these three conditions 
were more or less effectively fulfilled in the domestic politick his¬ 
tory of Athens within a period extending from the generation of 
Soion to the generation of Pericles. At Athena the adjustment was 
un<)ueationably made in good time, since it was inaugurated by the 
same statesman as the economic revolution of which it was the 
political corollary. It was made by free consent, since Solon, in so 
frr as he exercised dicuiorial powers, was invested with these 
powers through an agreement between the contending parties, and 
not through the forcible self-assertion of any single cl^s or party 
over the rest. In the third place the political adjustment In Attica 
was distinguished by its moderation in almost all its stag». T^ 
Solonian constitutional reconstruction itself, while radical in prin¬ 
ciple, was conservative in its application, since the new-fa^ed 
property-franchise which It intr^uced was limited in scope by 
being graded in four degrees; and although, within the next 
century and a half, the property-cjualification for the exercise of 
the highest politi»l rights was reduced to aero* by the successive 
reforms of Cleisthenes and Ephialces,^ this eventual translation 
of political radicalism from principle into practice was not a mere 
indulgence of doctrinaire ‘extremism', but was rather a statesman¬ 
like recognition of the social fact that, since the prosperity and 
power of Athens had come to depend upon her industry and com¬ 
merce and shipping, the induatrial population of the City and 
the seafaring population of the Feiraeus had become at least as 
important p^tically as the agrarian interests in the countryside. 

The form of political revolution which was the penalty for undue 
delay in making this political adjustment on the Athenian pattern 

' Sm III. C (in (i), vol. u, pp. 34 a-^. with fMCMU x oa p, 343, abett. 

* Sm (II C ^u) (Sj, vol. iu, p. 343 . footpeee t, «b«ve. 

I Ephi«IiM tppcvi to hove b««e ute iaitiaior o( ibc Attic pobtieal rtforxD movement 
in UielMrth 4 e^e of tbs afth contur; >.c. which ww e««n(ittUy corrieC to eom^etion 
bp (h«youo0eratoteoiMnPeric]e« oftBcEphiijcM’ coNcr bod b«n outahon byaMMciot- 
tioa. 
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W2A z temporary pohtical dictecorship {tyrannis), m which some 
individual man of acdoQ was allowed to aeiie despotic political 
power by force in order to accocnplish, by the same rough and 
ready method, those social cbaA|es which had to be made some¬ 
how, but which the contending and parties were failing to 

accomplish by voluntaiy agreement. The preferable method of 
volunmry and timely adjustment seems to have been found so diffi¬ 
cult in the Hellenic Sodety of that age that even the Athenians^ 
who practised adjustment with greater success than any of their 
neighboun^proved unable to depense with the dictatorial *short 
cut’ altogether. The Solonian adjustment so far ^ed to do its 
work that, in the next generation, the Athenians had to submit to 
the dictatorship of Peiaistiatus, and to allow the dictator to achieve 
the necess^ r^istribution of wealth and power within the citi2en- 
body throu^ the revolutionary method of confiscation which Sobn 
had striven to avoid. At Athens, however, the Peisbiratean tyranny 
was only an interlude between die Solonian and the Cleisthene^ 
reform. Pebistratus himself did not effectively consolidate his 
power at Athens until the third attempt, and his sons did not 
succeed in retaining their Other's political legacy for more than a 
few years after his death. The classic field of the seventh-century 
and lixth-century Hellenic tyranm was not in Athens but in Miletus 
and Samos and Corinth and Sicyon. In these other dty-statcs the 
dictatorship was not only of considerably longer duration; it was 
also the chief, if not the sole, instrument by which, In these com¬ 
munities, social changes corresponding to the contemporary changes 
in Attica were carried through. 

At the price of a prolonged dictatorship Corinth eventually 
secured a stable 'oligarchic' constitutioo, ona conservative property- 
franchise, which did not differ in principle from the ‘democratic’ 
constitution of Periclean Athens. Bui Athens and Corinth had 
neighbours who did not succeed in carrying through, either by 
voluntary adjustment or by diciatoriai revolution, the domestic 
political changes which the economic revolution demanded, ^ 
these communities condemned themselves, by their double political 
failure, to be victims of the political enormity of chrooic internal 
strife: the dreaded, and dreadful, Hellenic political malady of 
stasis. 

For example, in Corinth’s daughtcr-dty Syracuse the overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the Deinomemdae circa 466 B.c. was followed 
by alternate bouts of stasis and recurrences of dictatorship in a 
fetal chain which proved stronger than the idealiam of a Dion or 
the statesmanship of a Timoleoc. This chain was only broken df»r 
more than two and a half centuries had passed, and then only by 
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the Roman sack of the dty in aia B.c.» which was the end of 
Syracusan political history.^ In another Corinthian foxindstion* 
Corey w, the evil of staas, mflamed by the heat of war, attained a 
pilch of atrodty, till th^ unknown in Hellenic history, in the 
massacres of 427-425 B.c. which have been inunoitalized by Thu<^< 
didcs.^ At Argos, which seems to have fallen into a state of internal 
political torpor after the precocious dicutorship of King Pheidon, 
a belated attempt to catch up, at one bound, with the long political 
development of Athens was made in the third decade of the fifth 
century fi.e., when the prestige of Athenian political institutions 
was at a premium in Hellas owing to the brilliance of the part which 
Athens had played in the winning of the recentPan-Hellenic victory 
over Xerxes .3 In the tardiness of this Argive attempt at adj ustment 
we may perhaps detect one of the causes cf a subsequent internal 
discord which signalized itself, a hundred years later, in the notorious 
‘clubbing incident’ of 371 0-C- At Sparta, where the 

process of reform was arrested, the remedy of dictatorship rejected, 
and an endeavour made to chest Destiny by faUing out of the 
general Hellenic line of march in order to follow a lone Laconian 
trail, the natural penalty of stems was only averted by being trans¬ 
formed into the grimmer penance of a repression which bore as 
heavily upon the agents of it as upon their victims, and which 
fatally blighted the Spartan community’s growth/ And, even at 
this price, the enormity of stems was not completely exorcised from 
Spartan life; for the agitated 'post-war* years of Hellenic history 
which foUoa^ the discomiiture of Xerxes witnessed, in the Felo- 
ponnese, not only the democratic revolution at Aigos, but also the 
great insurrection of the Messenian Helots and Perioeci against 
their Spartan masters. 

Finally, we may dte the case of Rome, a non-Greek community 
which was not an original member of the Hellenic Society but was a 
convert brought Into the fold as a result of the geograpl^al expan¬ 
sion of the Hellenic Civilization circa 725-525 B.c.» It was not till 
after this conversion that Rome entered upon the course of economic 
and political development which was the normal career of a Hellenic 
or Hellenized city-state in this second chapter of Hellenic history; 

* Tb« Syrtcuun djctatofahia of iM DoAomaidu (fires 4Sj-46S J.C.) follo^'ed 
M iAttn’oU by theoc 0/ ibe Ciobytii (40S-344 8.C.), A^thoau 16-489 b.c.^, knd 
Hi«ro with bi« grvtdton KicraoymiM (16^14 1 . 0 . For the fuset^ of the BiciUin 
dnpodffiu in tbe Bold of lAttfooeorul oftiln soe III. C (ii) (SX vol- ui. P* 3 S 7 , C»otn»te 
I, (ibov«, 

* Tboeydjdca, Booh ]{(, Tb-Sj, Wad Book IV. chspo. 46-B. cited ia IV, C (ii) 
(S) I. os V. 63, (ihovc, lAd qiMMd a V. C M (e) 1. vol, pp, tS-So, below. 

* On this ^oiBt oce 111 . C (ii) (S), Annei fV. vof. Mi, p. 477, teotootc t. above, 

* Sec Put IH. A. vol. iu, pp. 30^79, sbeve. 

> Pw this apioalon too H« D (ii), vol. ii. pp. 43-s ; Pm 111. A, vol. nl, p. Si! Pat* 
HI. B. vol. (ii, pp. X2t^; Itl. C (i) («), ui, pp. 148^. above, aod V. C (1) (d 3 , 
T, pp. sio-ta, bekw. 
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&nd the consequence was that in this chapter Rome passed through 
every stage with a Time-lag of some 140 or 150 years behind the 
dace when the corresponding stage was traversed by Athens.’ It is 
noteworthy that, for this extreme political retardation, Rome paid 
an extreme penalty in the shape of a long and bitter itam (following 
upon an abortive tyrarmis set up by sophisticated Etruscan in¬ 
truders) between the Patrician monopolists of power by right of 
birth and the Plebeian claimants to power by right of wealth and 
numbers. This Roman stasisy which seems to have broken out early 
in the fifth century B.C. and which lasted on into the third, went to 
such lengths that the Plebs, on several occasions, seceded from the 
Populua by a pbyaical act of geographical withdrawal, while it per¬ 
manently established a Plebeian anti-state—complete with ks own 
institutions, assemblies, and officers—within the bosom of the legiti¬ 
mate commonwealth. It was only thanks to a temporary external 
pressure and a subsequent domestic relief arising ^om a series of 
hard-fought wars of conquest that Roman statesmanship found it 
possible, in 287 B.C., to cope with this consGCutional enormity by 
bringing state and anti-state into a working political unity; and 
when, in the second century b,c., the imperialwm which had tem¬ 
porarily simplified the domestic problem revenged itself upon Rome, 
in due course, by exposing her to s new internal poUticsl strain, 
the makeshift character of the settlement of 287 B.C. was rapidly 
revealed. The unannealed amalgam of Patrician and Plebeian in- 
stitutionj, which the Romans had been content to accept as the 
ultimate constitution of their ramshackle republic, proved so inept 
a political instrument for attempting to achieve a new social adjust¬ 
ment that, after a respite of little more than a hundred and fifty 
years* duration, Rome fell into a second bout of stasis {fioirabat 
133-3j B.C,); and this bout was far more terrible than the first 
because of iht formidable increase, in the interval, in the scale of 
Roman life and in the drivir^-power of Roman sodal forces. This 
time, after a century of self-laceration, the Roman body poUlw 
submitted itself to a permanent dictalorsbip; and since, by this 
date, Roman arms had completed their conquest of the Hellenic 
World, the Roman iyranms of Augustus and his successors in- 
ddentally provided the Hellenic Society with its univer«d 8tate.» 

This stupendous persistent ineptitude of the Romans in fumb¬ 
ling with their dcmeatic political problems presentt an extreme, 
and at first sight extraordinary, contrast to their unfailing and tm- 
rivalled ability in making, retaining, and organiang their foreign 

I FortiuA Tinu-hg io Ronun iMttl trelutiM in thM ehaprer of HeOeiue bisiory Me 
further V, C fifj (6), eol. »i, P. »8S, tai Pert X I, Wow, , „ 

* For the RoDSri butcricel role ti a KeUeiwe UAivenel ftate e«e 1. U iu 

(«), v^. i, pp. S>-3) *bove. 
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conquests. The explanation of thU apparent paradox may be that 
the militarism and imperialism of Che Romans w^re the expresdon of 
th^ native abilities, while theii domestic political institutions were 
an itwlMrinrt—and a belated imitation^^f Hellenic models which 
were hardly calculated to work smoothly except in the hands that 
had originally feshioned them. At any rate it is noticeable that the 
Atheitians—who failed signally, in the fifth century B.C., to create 
that uj^nily needed Hellenic international order which the Romans 
aucceeded in establishing In a fashion some four hundred ye^ 
later—were unrivalled, for their part, in the success with which 
they exorcised rf«£f from thdr domestic political life. During the 
years running from 507 to 318 B.c.—a period which saw Atiiens 
accomplish her greatest aduevemenls in every field of activity— 
the city enjoyed an almost unbroken regime of domestic political 
tranquillity under a moderate constitution.* The only serious bre^ 
were the tyrannies of the Four Hundred in 411 B.c. and the Thirty 
in 404-403 B.c. ; and these are exceptions of the kind that prove a 
rule; for these Attic recurrences of dictatorship were direct effects 
0/ the abnormal strain to which the Athenians were subjected by 
the Great War of 431-404 B.c., with its disastrous outcome; and, 
considering the magnitude of this Athenian political disaster in the 
international field, we can only marvel at the transitoriness of the 
inevit^y untoward domestic political effects. 


10. The Imtact of the Solonian Econemk Revi^ution upon the 
International PoUtUs of the Hellenic World 

The contrast, which we have ju« touched upon, between the 
political histories of Athens and Rome has brought out the fact 
that the comparative success of Athens in her domestic politics was 
offset by a signal Athenian political failure in the field of inter¬ 
national affairs; and this may serve to remind us that we have still 

' TW Aa*' of Athci^ domocncy, which b«gw eota $07 b.c. with Um 
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to examine the efiect, in this field, of the impact of the Solonian 
ecooomic revolution upon HeUenic political life. 

In a previous age, when exccpdonally favourable opportunities 
for sheer extensive geographical expansion had made tt possible 
for the Hellenic Society to protdde for a growing population with¬ 
out departing ^om the oM-fashloned economic system of sub¬ 
sistence faimiog, the self-sufBdencv (a^apKetcO ^ch single 
Hellenic city-state, on every plane ol sodal activity, waa a simple 
matter of fact The Solonian economic revolution was needed in 
order to solve the new economic problem of continuing to provide 
for a population which had not ceased to grow, yet finding this 
provision within the limits of a Hellenic World whose expansion 
had been cut short by the successfully organised resistance of its 
Syriac and barbarian neighbours. The solution (ay, as we have 
seen,* in changing over fiom subsistence farming to a specialized 
production—industrial as well as agrarian—wi& a view to ex¬ 
change; but this solution involved xhi abandonment of economic 
seU-suiHciency, rince the new economic system of specialization 
and exchange could not be made to yield the enhanced productivity 
which was its object, so long as its field of action was confined 
within the narrow limits of the standard-size city-state domain. 

In order to produce its fruita, the new economy must burst the 
bounds of the sizzle city-state and operate fredy over a vastly 
larger area, embracing not only the entire Hellenic World but also 
Egypt in one direction and Scythia m another and the African and 
European hinterlands of the West Mediterranean Baain in a third. 
In fact, the Solonian economic revolution could not be carried out 
without enlarging the ordinary working unit of Hellenic economic 
life from a city-state acaie to an oecumenical scale; and the historical 
fact that this economic revolution did take place means that this 
great enlargement of the field of economic operations was actually 
achieved. By the beginning of the fifth century B.c. the immense 
area whose range has Just been indicated had actually come to be 
the normal field of economic activity for the wine-growers and 
olive-oil producers and potters and merchants and sailors of econo¬ 
mically progressive HeUenic city-states like Miletus and Corinth 
and Aj^na and Athens. But this expansion of the range of eco¬ 
nomic activity from a parochial to an oecumenical scale solved an 
economic problem only to create a political pr^lem; and the 
solution of the economic problem remained precarious so long as 
the consequent political problem had not bwn solved with equal 
success along its own lines. 

The Milerians and Ae^etans could never count, for certain, 
' In IV. C 0^) (S) 9 , p. Ml, tboTt. 
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on the livelihood which they had learnt to gain through an oecu¬ 
menical economic activity, unless their freedom of ecoA<^ic action 
in this oecumenical field were guaranteed by the establishment of 
some kind of political order on the same oecumenical scale. So long 
as the ordinary working unit of Hellenic political life continued to 
be the city*^tate whose limits had now been so far transcended on 
the economic plane, it was possible that a political confiict between 
city-states, in the shape of war or privateering or piracy, might at 
any moment arbitrarily cut shon those oecumefucal wonomic 
activities which had now become indispensable for the maintenance 
of the increased and increasing population of Aegina or Miletus 
individually and of Hellas as a whole. In short> in ^e international 
field the Solonian economic revolution confronted the Hellenic 
Society with the necessity for establishing a political world order. 
The accomplished ftct of the abolition of city-state self-sufficiency 
on the economic plane now called for its abolition on the political 
plane as well; and when the transition from a parochial to an oecu¬ 
menical range bad just been successfully achieved on the one plane, 
there was no apparent reason, aprioHy why it should not be achieved 
on the other plane In due course. 

The obstade in the wav was the inherited political inatitudon of 
City-State Sovereignty; and the removal of this obstacle to political 
solidarity was the task which was set by Fate to Hellas when the 
fifth century B.c. opened. The obstade, however, became more 
formidable in the act of being grappled with; for this City-Sute 
Sovereignty which had previously been taken for granted began 
to draw attendon and inspire affection as soon as it became evident 
that its existence was threatened. From the opening of the fifth 
century B.c. onwards the whole of the rest of Hellenic political 
history can be formulated In terms of an endeavour to transcend 
City-State Sovereignty and of the resistance which this endeavour 
evoked Before fifth century dosed, the obstinat^ of the 
resisUQce to the accomplishment of this urgent political task had 
brought the Hellenie Civilization to its breal^own; and though the 
problem which bad baffied an Athenian first attempt to solve it 
was eventually solved in a fashion by Rome, it was not solved in 
time to prevent the disintegration w the Hdlenic Society from 
running its course to its final dissolution.^ In this outcome of the 
impact of the Solonian economic revolution upon the international 


> F»r (be ideliutios, in the Hellenic Wertd, «f the matiTudon of the Sovereign City- 
Sute eee fV. C (lii) (e) t {^), hp. below. 

* Thia esplenetion of the breiekaown end dislmemtios of the Hellenic CivfllKiOoD 
bee been touted upon, by sitaapotion, In Pert 111. B, vol, ui, p. footnote a, end 
hi III. C (ii> (6), Tol. lii, p. i40. fo«m«te t, ebove. See el«e V. C (li) <h), vol, 
pp. 3 S 7 - 91 , beiew. 
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politics of the Hellenic World the alternatives of adjustmeot, 
revoludon* and enorxnity present themselves once again. 

Id this case the solution of the problem through adjustment lay 
in a permanent limitatioQ of City-State Sovereignty by voluntary 
agreement between the dty-states themselves for the sake of pro¬ 
viding the necessary political security for a now indispensable 
economic intercourse, 

A treaty apparently dating from about the middle of the fifth 
century b.c,, and embodying an agreement to such effect between 
two ci^^tates on the western shore of the Crisaean Gulf, has come 
into thehanris of the modem Western historian through the accident 
of archaeological discovery and since the two high contracting 
parties were, both of them, small and obscure communities, while 
the district In which they were situated—the Ozollan or ^colonial* 
Lochs—is included by Tluicydidea in a region of North-Western 
Cofltineatal Greece which he takes as a 'living museum* of the 
elsewhere obsolete Hellenic Society of the Dark Age,^ we may 
reasonably conjecture that a practice which had spread to this back¬ 
ward part of Hellas by about the year 440 B.c. had become general 
throughout the Hellenic World In the course of tbe first half of the 
fifth century, The type of treaty of which this surviving treaty 
between Oeanthea and Chaleum may be taken as a late and un¬ 
important example, is a bilateral agreement between two dty-states 
for the enactment between them, ad hcc, of a rudimentary code of 
international law to govern their economic relations with each 
other; and no doubt this expedient for dealing with the new problem 
of intemadonal politics was useful as ^ as it went. At tbe same 
time it is manifest that the results must have ^len far short of 
what was needed. For instance, the treaty between Oeanthea and 
Chaleum, by itself, can hardly have contributed appredably to the 
security id international trade and seafaring even in the waurs of 
the Crisaean Gulf; for there were several other equally small and 
obscure, but also equally sovereign, dty-staces which were likewise 
‘riverain Powers’; and all the ‘riverain Powers’, between them, 

• Th« broa*« ablet eo vHieh the ten is inscribed mee found et Cttaildhi (the IiRer* 
day eqmvalent of the Hepenie Ocenthat) and ia now in the Britiab Muaeum. ^a text 
M printed, with a tranalabon a^ eosunentary, by &• L Hicki and G. F. Kill ia A 

4 GfMk HUwrUal tnsfripHvfti, tod aditioe (Ozfofd Clarenden Pnaa), 
bp. 79^, Tbe treaiy previdee that ‘no Oeasthean, If ha fneka t *aisur« ahaU carry m 
a fordso otefchaBt bw Chilean leil, not a Chalau a merchvii from Oeanthean aoO: 
nof abill aidtir Oeuithaen or Chalein kim a rnerehanl'a ea/s« within th« teniter^ of 
tbe other eity. tf aay one brcoki Cue rule, U aball ba lawful to aelse him with impurjty. 
.. .* On tbe lame n^t there iailMimeribed, in a different hand, tbe tart of re|ul«Qef>e 
made in one of tbe rwo eomraeluie etat ea (ymumably is Oeonibaa. «h«xa the ^et 
WM found) for aMurira to reeident diena the enioyment of thear treanymidc kpl nghia. 

* Tbue^dca, Bee« ], chap, s. For thia aoedal boekwaadniaa of Nerth'WeiUrn and 
Korthem Greece iit the aaeoM chapcer of the hucorr of the iipwib of tbe Hellente 
Civili>atiep lae 111. C (ii) (1). Annex IV, vol. iii, pp. <7t*9 above. 
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would only have accounted for a amall fraction of the ahjpping 
which plied vrithin a^hl of their shores; for this waterway was one 
of the main approaches to the Pan^HeUenic shrine at Delphi, and 
in the fifth century b.c. Delphi was in communicadon with almost 
every community in the HeJcnic World, aa far afield as Cyrenc 
and Trebiaond and Marseilles. In order to provide effectively, by 
means of bilateral treaties, for the security of all ships and mer¬ 
chandise that had occasion to traverse the Crisaean Gulf, the single 
bilateral treat; between Oeanthea and Chaleum would have to be 
supplemented by a vast network of such treaties, not only binding 
the local riverain Powers among themselves, but also binding each 
of them to almost every other state-member of the H e l le n ic Sodepf. ‘ 
When we consider further that the Crisaean Gulf, though an im¬ 
portant sea-route in itself, wae only a colnute fraction of the total 
surface of the Mediterranean and its annexes, and that almost the 
whole of this area was embraced, at this date, in the field of Hellenic 
maritime trade,* we can see at once that the creation of anything like 
a comprehensive and uniform system of oecumenical law-and- 
ordex in the Hellenic World on a basis of voluntary bilateral treaties 
was a Psyche's task. 

As a matter of historical fact, we find that, in those attempts at 
establishing a Hell en ic world order which came the nearest to 
success, a network of voluntary bilateral treaties was only one of 
several bases on which the structure was reawd. In these relatively 
successful experiments a local enterprise in treaty-making was re¬ 
inforced by the atlmulua of a general emergency and by the leader¬ 
ship of a riftgle predominant Power. The Delian X^gue {vivebat 
B.c.) was established under the stimulus of the Pan-Hellenic 
war of defence and liberation {gerebatitr 480-478 B.c.) against the 
Achaemenian Power, and under the leadership of A^ens, whose 
naval strength had made her the saviour of Hellas and left her the 
mistress of the Eastern Mediterranean. The Roman Empire was 
established under the stimulus ofa paroxysm of war and revoludon 
which threatened the Hellenic Society with imminent dissolution 
in the last century b.c., and under the leadership of Rome, who had 
already (between 220 and x68 B.c.) delivered ‘^e knock-out bbw' 

I !t ia •inufioAC that tht bilwenl Ch*l«»- 0 ««atbMB tNW?, ibove quoted, sow OB 
to My thu^the proporty af % foieignet [i.e. « diisen of eoy third ttate} may be eeued 
en (lie mo without incumris the ptntln, ex«epi m the oenM horbour ^ the dry'. 

* The only Medltomnekn wttere tMi were e mare doww« to ibe Hellenei it thie 
fine were tbMe bounded by the north eeoir of Konb Afrioi west of • peiat juei north 
by west of Certhege. by the soutb-cMi coiMof Spvn m br na e pomt et eorae uaSmowo 
diunnce pwth.eut of (the future tlte of) CenesoA*. by ib« Cenhapiuio ineubr 
poooeeiMM m the BeJetrie IsleAdt, Serdiiuj. isd the weitem tip of Sid^. For tbe 
Usbl throws upon t>M bmite of tb»e Certhofioitn priieepra by the terms of sueceteiee 
oeoiserdej tretda berwceo Certhepe end Roctm tee Btreehsn-Devidsoii, J. L.: 
5 ef«rtMM /rvm (Oxford >SSS. Citrenden Preoe), pp. 65-70. 
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to all other Great Powen in the Hellemc World of chat age.^ The 
drcujnstances show that» in Hellenic history, the eatabliahmeot of 
a political world order by process of adjustmeot waa never even 
approached without a potent admixture of the untoward elements 
of revoludoD and enormity. The revolutionary way of constructing 
an oecumenical political framework for an oecumenical field ^ 
economic activity waa to abrogate the institution of City-State 
Sovereignty altogether, by force m^eun, and to bring the whole 
of the ground, when it had been cleared of previoua obstrucricns 
by this high'handed method, under the common roof of a single 
universal state. The enormity which was the penalty of failure to 
achieve a world order by either adjustment or revolution was an 
agglomeration of city-states in which a certain measure of city-state 
autonomy waa preserved, but in which the association between the 
participating communities was neither on a volunUry basis nor on 
an equal footing, but was maintained by a forcible and selfish 
domination of some single city-state over all the rest. This in¬ 
equitable system of association was evidently the line of least re¬ 
sistance for arriving at a compromise between an old parochial 
tradition and the new necessity of transcending it; but it was 
none the less an enormity inasmuch as it only transcended the old 
parochialism in a materid sense, while morally it capitulated to it 
by allowing one strong parochial community to indulge its egodsm 
to an unprecedented degree at Its weaker neighbours’ expense. The 
moral condemnation which this enormity evoked in HeUenic con¬ 
sciences was not averted by the euphemistic tide of ^hegemony* 
{dasFuhrerprirmp),hy which a ‘tyrant-city’ preferred to describe its 
twofold exploitatioQ of its own superiority in military power and 
of the World’s need for political unity. 

If we let our minds run over the course of Hellenic history, we 
shall observe that this enormity of 'hegemony’, as well as the revolu¬ 
tionary alternative of the GUickschaUur^g of City-Sute Sovereignty 
by a merger into a universal state, was alrea^ a familiar pheno¬ 
menon in the Hellenic World before the foun^ticn of the Delian 
League; and we shall also observe that in the Roman Empire— 
which belatedly and partially succeeded, where the Delian League 
had Med, in establishing a HeUenic world order through an 
association of city-states—viciotis element of ‘hegemony’ far 
outweighed the salutary element of fi'eedom, and was only elbiu- 
naced, in the course of the Empire’s history, by a gradual process 
of GlntkschaJtung which destroyed the autonomy of all Rome’s 
subject cities pari pasm t^th the ascendancy of Rome herself. 

If we examine rather mote in detail the circumstances in which 

‘ Sec (be QMtabooffore PolytHue in III. C (11) (S), vel. iii, pp. 3 : 9 - 13 . «b«ve. 
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the Delian League was founded in 478 b.c., we shall find, as we 
might expect, that iu organizer, the Athenian statesman Ahsteides, 
was working, not In a political vacuum, but in an atmosphere of 
political precedents of which his work distinctly bears the marks. 

It woidd have been strange if Arisceides bad borrowed nothing 
from the lostitution of ‘hegemony’, when Athens herself had been 
living under the ‘hegemony' of Sparta, off and on and in varying 
degrees, ever since the Spartan King Cleomenes had expeUed the 
Peisislratidac from Athens in 511 b.c,* Indeed, the very occasion 
which had called for the establishment of the Delian League was 
the renunciation of this Spartan hegemony in 478 B.c. in respect 
of Athens and those Asiatic Greek communities which had just 
been liberated from Acbaemenian rule; and if the Lacedaemonian 
Government had not made this deliberate withdrawal* it is safe to 
aay that the Delian League would never have been called into 
existence at all. In the circumstances it was natural that the 
Athenians should step into the Spartans' shoes and should include 
an element of Athenian 'hegemony' in the structure of an Athenian- 
made experiment in a Hellenic world order. 

It was equally natural that, in framing a new international regime 
for a constellation of Hellenic city*^tes which had been incor¬ 
porated, for some sixty or seventy years past, in the Aehaemenlan 
Empire, Ahsteides should borrow certain convenient institutions 
to which these communities had grown accustomed under the 
Achaemcnian regime from which th^ had just been liberated. The 
Aehaemenlan precedent is unmistakably accountable for an arrange¬ 
ment so alien from the indigenous Hellenic tradition of city-state 
sovereignty as the imposition cf a money-contribution to a federal 
war-ch^t at Debs upon states-members of the League which were 
unable, or dlhnclined, to conthbute an effective contingent of war¬ 
ships to the federal navy^^ and the same alien tendency towards 
Gleickschaltimg, in the charscterUtic vein of the Acbaemenian Em¬ 
pire and of every other universal state,* may perhaps be discerned 

' Sm IK. C (ii) ib). vol. iii, p. foolnott 3. ibove. 

* For ih« Bu>tivtt which inipirea thi* Sputva p«Ucr Me Pert IK. A, lu, pp. 

above. 

> The nuionty of (he e9Tv>((atea which ■eouieeced la the payment of a moBey-tribute 
M (heir eofitribution ro (be Laigue. and whiu aecepted the laeaMraaot that wm made 
^ Anateidaa. were 'liberated' conamurutMa which had erevieualv belensed M the 
Acheemeruan Entpire; aod (or (haae (he tribuK wai (orectning to which they hed loaf 
emce been brohta in. It made Ihtle diffaruice to them that tb< mooey crevioualy 
payable (o a oeaiury at Sard!* or Daa»Uujii abould eow b« made payable, uwtead, M 
a Craafutv S( Dalea. It ia perhapa aiaiBcaat Scyraa and Caryatua, which were tha 

priiy nro dn*itataa that ware broufat into the DeUan League at the bcfinnm^ by coer* 
eioa iBitaea of by conacat, had Boither of (Nem ever lac cbeir independence to tbe 
Aebeesiemac Emolye; aM it may be noted (hat Kme T^aaea, which were 
ihe Sre* are cacaii>an of the League that endnvoisad to aeeede. had neither of (hem 
ntore this a brief taete of Aehaemeniao donttoetiQa—Tbaeoo (or only thirteen yeva, 
asd Naaoi for only eleven yeara, eivdin| ia 479 a.c. 

• For the chareclor isd geaiua of univarMl itaiee eeo further Pan VI, below. 
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likewise in the 5>rogreui7< centislization* in the courts at Athens, 
of private litigation in suits to which cirizens of the 'allied' cities 
were parties: an mfringement of local sovereignty which was per¬ 
haps more bitterly resented than the exaction of the monetary 
tribute. This Athenian attempt to establish a Pan-Hellenic com¬ 
mon law and a Pan-HeUenic Jurisdiction on an Athenian basis 
would have been impossible It the Athenians had not possessed, 
and employed^ the means of coercion; this coerdoD was only thinly 
veiled by the network of treaties^ between Athens and her associates 
in the Delian League, on which the process of judicial centralua- 
tion was focmally grounded; and this expedient of conjuring Into 
existence an oecumenical system of law-and-order by compelling 
the city-states to enter into a network of treades, wholesale, was 
demonstrably borrowed by the Athenians from their Acbaemenian 
predecessors In the dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. It Is recorded 
that, after the Acbaemenian Government had succeeded in sup¬ 
pressing the great Asiatic Greek revolt of 499-494 B.C., Darius’s 
brother ’Aitaphenie6,the Statthalterat Sardis, summoned delegates 
from the [re-subjugated] city-states to bis presence, and compelled 
the Asiatic Greeks to enter Into treaties with one anoriier for the 
regulation, by judicial procedure, of disputes [between their respec¬ 
tive resiortissanti], in substitution for their [traditional] practice of 
seeking satisfaction, In such cases, by [methods of barbarism like] 
piracy and brigandage' 

It will be seen that if the Delian League was, in one aspect, an 
endeavour to provide the Hellenic Sodety with a pollticd world 
order by a process of voluntary adjustment, it was also partly 
Inspired by ^e precedents of a Spartan 'hegemouy' and an Achae- 
menian GUiehschaltungi and In dus light ^e dlsaatrous failure of 
this endeavour, and of all ica successors, no longer appears sur¬ 
prising. Every one of these successive Hellenic attempts at a world 
order was morally a hybrid product; and the healthy ingredient In 
the social compound was always eventually overcome by the poison¬ 
ous ingredients with which it had been contaminated from the 
outset. Within the brief Time-span of the ‘Penteoontaeda’ (478- 
431 B.c.) the Delian League degenerated Into the international 
tyranny of the Athenian Empire; the chastisement with whips, 
which this Athenian imperially inflicted upon the Hellenic World 
during the half-century ending in 404 b.c., was renewed and out¬ 
done by the chastisement with scorpions which a Roman imperial¬ 
ism in^cted, in Its turn, during the two centuries that followed the 
outbreak of the Hannibaljc War; and even when, at last, the long 
Roman oppression was transmuted into a belated Helleoic world 

• HerodetiU' Book VI, efa*p. 43. 
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ord«r by the genius of Caesar and the remorse of Augustus> this 
m^iufied reflexion—or travesty—of the Delian League did not 
escape in the long run the untoward metamorphosis which had 60 
swifdj overtaken its original. The ultimate mce of the Hell enic 
cosmos of cjty-statea under the segis of the Caesars was a Gleuh- 
trhithifng of the kind to which the Asiatic Greek communities bad 
been subjected already both after the foundation of the Delian 
League, under the aegis of Athens, and before the foundation of the 
Delian League, under the aegis ^ the Achaemenidae. In short, 
the Iwtoiy of Hellenic endeavours to create a political world order 
is a tragedy whose gloom is hardly relieved by one brief gleam of 
sunshine in a Periclean spring and another in an Antonine 'Indian 
Summer’.* 

12. The Impact of ParochiaUm upw the Western Christian 

Church 

While the Hellenic Sotiety broke down and went into dis¬ 
integration through a failure to transcend a traditional Parochial¬ 
ism, our Western Society has Med—with consequences ^at are 
eciU hidden in the future—to maintain a social solidarity which was 
perhaps the most precious pert of its original endowment. 

Ill the time of tranaiiion from the so-called ‘medieval* second 
chapter of our Western history to the so-called ‘modem’ third 
chapter, one of the most prominent symptoms and significant ex¬ 
pressions of the current social change was the rise of a new 
Parochialism in contrast and opposition to the Oecumenlcalism of 
the outgoing age. In our generation it is not altogether easy for lu 
to regard this Parochialism dispassionately and objectively, even in 
studying its origins, on account of the vast evils which it has since 
brought, and is sdU bringing, upon our World ovpt^g to itt ana¬ 
chronistic an<f incongruous survival in the radically altered dreum- 
stances of our day. Yet we can still perceive that there was much 
to be said in favour of the char^ from a medieval Oecumenicalism 
to this modern Parochialism at the time when this change took 
place some four or five centuries ago. Our medieval Western 
Oecumenicalism, for all its moral grandeur, was a ghost from the 
past—a cherished legacy from the i»t chapter in the history of the 
antecedent Hellenic Society^—and on the medieval stage of Western 
social life there was always an unseemly discrepancy between the 
theoretical supremacy and ubiquity of this inherited oecumenical 
idea and the de facto anarchy wUch played so large a part in actual 

i Par the Age ef the Anmnioc* u *che Indieo Susarner* of the Kdlenk deeUfM end 
fkU »ec TV. CT^ (») I. >p. sS-6>, ebove. 

■ Qn tiiii po4Bt Me funber Pin X, below. 
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medieval practice. By comparison the new Parochlaliam which 
boldly uau^d the stage at Ae dawa of the Modem Age was more 
honest in its account of itself, and more effective in enfordng its 
pretensions, though at the same time it might be more cynical in¬ 
tellectually and on a lower level morally. In any case the new 
force won the day; and its victory affected every aspect and every 
institution of our Western life, sinoe this modem Parochialism had 
just as many facets as there were activities in the society which gave 
it birth. In politics it displayed itself in the form of a plurality of 
new parochial sovereign states, in letters in the form ot a plurality 
of new vernacular literatures, and in the field of religion It collided 
violently with the medieval Western Churcb- 

The violence of this collision was due partly to the fundamental 
fact that the Church, now elaborately and powerfully organized 
under the Papal 'hierocracy', was the master institutioii of the 
medieval oecumenical rigime,^ and partly to the incidental fact 
that Italy, which happened for historic reasons to contain the local 
seat of the Papacy, was also the place where the new Parochialism 
first worked itself out experimentally in the seed-bed of the North 
and Central Italian constellation of medieval aty-ststea.^ Through 
the combined effect of these two facts the rise of the modem 
PsrochiaJtam confronted the Papal Church with a grave and urgent 
problem. 

This problem was probably open to a solution by adjustment 
alor^* lines which the Papacy had already reconnoitred while it was 
stIU at the height of its power. For example, b encountering the 
parochial impulse to make use of local vernacular languages as 
vehicles for cultural expression side by side with, or even b sub¬ 
stitution for, Latin, the Roman Giurch had already made at least 
one notable concession—namely, the permission to have the Roman 
Liturgy translated into the Croatian laxiguageand conveyed m Glago 
Utic charactera—b a frontier zone where it found itself in direct 
competition with a rival, the Orthodox Church, whose policy m 

* Thi* |>c«ftion of unnvillod domiatseo la WoaMn Chriiicndom, to which the 
PkpicY futaliy artained throuRh in victory in itt «v to tbc knife with the Hohemnufen 
Oynuiy. of eouMe pieced on the Feptep'a eBouldere t utut^e rupouibeUn foe voAiW 
and loMoaefuPy upbcldinf the occunHoicel priociple of whJoh h bed deliberetdf loidc 
itMlf ibe excluefvo ovponent nhon It iMCted upon deUeennc e ‘knoel>out blew* to iu 
elreidy diececnfiied Mfoenery, the Holy Pomtn Empire, fn *o fee u it ftilcd to live 
up M (hie eetf.impeoed raponsbility. im Pepocy mne m part the auee of (he eubiee uent 
outbreak of PerocbuliwB, of which it nu ebo the mat enunem vietim; end in ebire 
in the diMftroue work of teLn^joc the new enrit of Pereehieliwn M e heed wa un* 
doubtedly very large. The vflpn with whkb the Fepacy expiated iti victory over the 
Empire—in Ant trunpliac on ■ preamre fee aiMf then ectemprins to exertiae on in 
own aetount the oeeunerucaJ dapoeim which it hed refuced u t^arate m the biitda 
of a Bartereea or • Eredanck Il'-^tueUy nimad the publie eptnion of Waten 
CbiMcndom, out only againrt the Tapeey itaelf. but agamat che whole priadple of 
which wa now embo^ed b the Eapeoy aJooe. On thia »ee furtber 
rV. C (dO (f) 3 (fi. pp. S>s-S4. below. 

< See I B (0. i. p. 19. end (II C (ii) (S) . Toi. is, pp. 341 ^, above. 
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regard to the eccleaiasucal use of vemacuJar languages was much 
more liberal than the ordinary Roman practice. > At more recent 
dates the Papacy had gone still fenher in the terms on which it 
accepted the allegiance of renegades the Oitbodoz Church 
and from the Monotheletea, Monopbysites, and Nestoriana. So 
long as theae Uniates were willing to acknowledge the Roman 
supremacy and to subscribe to the Roman doctrinei they were 
granted a wide licence to persist in the liturgical use not only of 
Sieir vernacular langu^es but even of their traditional rites. 

Again, in dealing wiSi the medieval precursors of the modem 
parochial sovereign states, the Popes who had been intransigent in 
maintaining their *hietocratic* against the seeular precen* 

aions of the Holy Roman Emperors had been more accomm^ating 
in their policy towards temporal rulers in England and Castile and 
other kingdoms on the fringes of the medieval Western World, 
whose pretensions to local sovereignty had no bearing on the status 
of the Pope in his own Roman See, while their goodt^ and loyalty 
to the Roman Church seemed worth purchasing at a certain price 
owing to the importance of the services which it was in the power 
of these outlying local sovereigns to render or withhold for the 
propagation of the Catholic Faith and the Roman connexion in 
partiius inJuUUum <t sckimaHcorunu 

Thus the Holy See was not altogether unschooled in rendering 
unto Caesar* the things that are Caesar’s by the time when a full' 
Hedged neo-Caesarism asserted icself-^first in the persons of the 
despots who made thecoselvea masters of a majority of the Italian 
city-states, and later in the persons of their Transalpine emulators: 
a Spanish Ferdinand and Isabella, a French Louis XI, and an 
English Henry VII. In this political field a possible line of adjust¬ 
ment to the new situation had already revealed itself; and, in the 
event, the Vatican learnt to follow this line to considerable lengths 
in the various concordats which it ultimately made with a number 
of parochial sovereign Powers whose assertion of their sovereignty 

* For tlw UM eft SUvoaJe venies ef tSe UrufwiB eenciA Recsts CethoUe diocgeti 
efproetii. Uoie, and Dalrnttitwe Tht CemSndn ffwMrv, vol. i* (Cajnbridfa 

1933, UeivenirT Preaa), P. > 29 . Fer th« JMrVjvd ot the erir'n*! SUvonie Alphabet. >.«. 
the ae.ealled GU^Iioc Alphjt«t, hete. after it bed been euBeraeded bf tM ao-ciUed 
C^rriOie Alphabet amenl the Sb'^nie adbereno ef the Onhedex Chriatito Church, cee 
Jenaen, K.: CareAwAre dee SeMri/t (Hanever Lafaire), pp. tSp-pe: BwVi J- B-, 
lA hja edjtien of Cibboo'e T%i tS* Drttim r^l Che Re wow RWtp^e 

(eW'da n>wr. London i«oo-2. Methuen, ? re]i.), vol. vt, p. jjoj asd Runciman, S.. 
A Hut^ 9 / lAe FfrM Bulgerim £np<>e (London tpso, Sw), Afipendix IX. For the 
pl>)^ by the Slavonic LiturfT tn the relationi be^eoen tlw Waatem and Che 
Orthodea Churtb in So«itft*Saetem Europe In the latter part of the ainth cexmiry aee 
IV. C (ill) (f) 1 (fi). pp, 97 S -7 aad sBi-a, and ]V. C (m) («) 2 (ft. Aanea IL FP* 

10, below. 

> Cecuf. Chat ia, in Che tMCB^horic*! aen*«; for the Holy Roman Eoiperora, who laid 
(Q the title of Cmut da fiBt, vere notably leaa euaeeaafu] ia ceaunt w whosias 
oonceMiooi 6 oni the Holy Sec chn were the medieval kinsi of Finland aod Caitile. 
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the teeth of the RomaA *hierocncy’ bad oot go&e the length of 
a repudlacioQ of their eccleataatical allegiance. The lengths to tvhich 
the Vatican—schooled, at the thirteenth hour, by overwhelming 
advcraicy—has evcntudly learnt to go, on its own part, in deferring 
to parochial secular Powers, are exemplified in the terms of the con> 
coasts which it has conclxxded respectively in a.d. 1929 and in 
A.P-1933 with two ‘post-modern'apostles ofa ‘totalitarian' Parochial 
Sovereignty, Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler. These two latest 
bstances, however, in which the policy of concession has been 
carried to extremes, perhaps indicate that the fotn of compromise 
which is represented the conclusion of a concordat between the 
Papacy and the sovereign govemmeot of a parochial state may be 
not so much a genuine adjustment as a ‘Ace-saving* method of 
acquiescence in a revolutionary f<ut accompU. 

The modem system of concordats between the Holy See and the 
parochial secular sovereigns of Catholic populations is the Dead 
Sea Fruit of abortive oecumenical councils; and it is arguable that 
the Papacy missed the opportunity of making a genuine adjustment 
between the oecumenical tradition of Western Christendom and the 
new spirit of Parochialism when it set itself in opposition to the 
Conciliar Movement which was mooted at the turn of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth cennities and was brought into action in the successive 
councils of Pisa {teMiat a.d. 1409), Constance {sedeboi A.P. 1414' 
18), and Basel {sedebat a.p. 1431-49). 

The Condliar Movement was a constructive e&:>rt, on lines of 
constitutional development which were well known and well tried 
in Western Christendom by that date, cc provide a remedy for the 
unchecked and unbalanced power which the Papacy bad acquired 
through the overthrow, in the thirteenth century, of the Imperial 
authority. So long as the Holy Roman Empire h^ been something 
more than a shadow, the autocratic oecumenical power of the 
Papacy bad been at least partially balanced by the salutary counter¬ 
weight of a second oecumenical power of the same autocratic order. 
The down^U and demoralization of the Papacy, which had swlRly 
followed the ruin of the Hohenstaufen, and which had been shame¬ 
fully exposed in 'the Babylonish Captivi^' (a.p. 1305-77) and in 
the Great Schism (a.d, i 378-1417), > had made it abundandy clear 
that an uncontrolled Papal autocracy in the Western Re:publka 
Ckrutuma was even more disastrous for the Papacy itself than it 
was pernicious for the society in which the Papacy wss the leading 
institution. The Conciliar Movement offered a golden opportunity 
for Papal statesmanship because it aimed at remedying flagrant 

* Ftf thchkmroftfae aMxU«vilPip4crwfto«iainpI«0fUtcne«47cf«^^fif>4W* 
M* rv. C (iuKe) 3 (fii, pp. SIS-S 4 . 
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abuses' by moderate measures. Though it was in one aspect an 
expression of the new Parochialism, it was ready to be content with 
a measure of devolubon within the framework of anundismembered 
RftpubUca Christiana, and it repudiated the Hussite antidpation 
of chose radical forms of Parochiahsm which triumphed eventually, 
a hundred years later. Again, though the scimulus by which the 
Conciliar Movement was evoked was the scandal of persistent 
Papal misconduct, the moderate majority of its supporters were 
ready to see the Christian Republic endowed with a parliamentary 
constitution without demanding that the Pope should cease to be 
its executive head. 

The settlement which was here proffered to, and refused by> the 
one surviving oecumenical authority in Western Christendom was 
in essence the same as that which, in the parochial kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, had already E>een accepted by the Crown after a few dis¬ 
couraging expenments in lucking against the pricks. In the course 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the English Crown had 
come to reaU2e that, on a long view, it would be strengthening and 
not weakening its own position by taking Parliament into partner¬ 
ship; and by the opening of the fifteenth century the Papacy— 
whlc^ had lately been experiencing aa great disasters and humilia¬ 
tions as an Er^lish King Richard 11 —might have learnt the same 
lesson as the English Crown through the wisdom that U bom of 
suffering.' Inate^, the popes who encountered the Conciliar Move¬ 
ment chose, one after another, to harden their hearts; and this 
Papal intransigence was disastrously successful. It succeeded in 
its purpose of bringing the Conciliar Movement to naught; and for 
this barren success it paid the disastrous price of throwing away a 
last opportunity for adjustment* and thereby condemning Western 
Christendom to be rent by a violent internal discord between its 
ancient oecumenical heritage and its new parochial prodIvides. 

This discord has had issue In a melancholy crop of revolutions 
and enormities. 

The revolutionary solution of the conflict between Parochialism 
and an Oecumenical Church is not only to be seen In that overt 
revolution by which, in the Protestant parts of the Western Chria- 


> AMcbylu*: AMmmmn, 0 . J? 7 -S. eiiOt«d io I. C (lu) (S), tbI. i, p, <69, 
•nd II. C (ii) (S) I .v»], i, p, 296, end IV. C (iii) (e) 3 (A. io the pr«e« 
p. 384. V,C (1) Wa,ret. V, p.?S, V. C(i)(d)4. v. 9 - 4 t«. faemetej, u 
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cian World, th« authority of the Papacy has been officially replaced 
by that of the individual conscience privately interpretuig the 
Scriptures. The power which has been taken from the Papacy in 
Protestint councriea, in order to be transferred in theory to this 
new authority, has in practice passed in large measure into the 
hands of the Parochial State, and, in passing, has helped to create 
the modem Western institution of Parochi^ Sovereignty. In the 
modem Western World, however. Parochial Sovereignty has never 
been a monopoly of the Protestant countries. One source of it, as 
we have seen,* has been the constellation of Italian city-states 
which arose, before Protestantism was heard of, in a part of 
Western Christendom in which Protestanrism has never gained a 
footing. And, in the Transalpine World at the beginning of the 
Modem A^e, Parochial Sovereignty raised its head in the Proteatant 
and the Catholic countries simultaneously, This fact points to 
the truth that the revolutionary solution of the conflict between 
Parochialism and an Oecumenical Church is not only to be seen In 
the drastic revolution of Protestantism, but is slso to be detected 
in the less senaational changes which have come over the relations 
between Church and State in countries that have remained within 
the Catholic fold. In the modem Catholic World these changes 
have been carried through sometiines amicably, under the mask of 
concordats, and sometimes acrimonioxisly, aa in France and Italy 
between the outbreak of the French Revolution and the outbreak 
of the General War of 1914-18, or (belatedly) in Mexico since the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1910; but in some form and in some 
degree they have taken place in a majority of the leading Catholic 
countries. Xibem Chiesa in Libero Suto’* and '£tat Laique* are 
the characteristic formulae of the neo-pagan nationalists mporribur 
Caihoikonm who have taken the offensive in caning this revolu¬ 
tion out; and some of the most high-handedly revolutionaiy apostlea 
of 'the totalitarian state'—from a Hapsburg Joseph 11 and a Corsi¬ 
can Napoleon I to a Komagnol Mussolini and an Upper Austrian 
Hitler—are the nurslings of purely Catholic environments. 

The enormities which have arisen out of the conflict, In so far 
as it has not been resolved either violently throu^ revolution or 

* Se« p. 215 , footnow s, with rcfemMM. ■hove. 

* Tbit foimuJa ww hy Ckveur i& bis ipMch on the Roctwa QuesOMt befoN 

tbe Iuh«n Cbereber Oeputin on tb« 37 t)i Mird>, iSSi, but it ««i iMt invented on 
thii occesioo f>or, eppereotly, by Cavour hinueir. It etreadr in a letter of 

the 29th Nbvem^t, 1669 , whteb wai wnne« to C*T«ur frem Rome by rencsKoiu 
efieleiin^ • liet tk eendiriene to be offered u the baiii for an amnstmene between the 
Holy See ud tbe Kirvdom of luly, Tho fini Mot on tfaie li*r lei *Si proehinei) 1 
priMipio di Liber* ChjM in Libero Sun/ Af»rnaT thii point Cevou wipt« 'Approm 
o^re renmuftf tbe drift to Peateleoni on (be eSth November. Theoe teru are to be 
found m Lb OuMtoe nesh' Aivn :86<h-t566: Cofngtio 4ft CeeU 4i CoMur tan 

D. PamalBorn. C. jUnaffte, O. Viaureoti {Bdefne 1939 , • con delle CoraotMone 
Reile BdfUWe). 
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peacefully through adjuscmect, have been of two kinds. On the 
one hand, in a number of countnea which broke away altogether 
from the Roman ecclesiastical cocmezion by turning Protestant, 
the modem Parochial Sovereign Power was not content with eman¬ 
cipating itself from the Papal domination in the political sphere, 
but attempted, at the same time, to substitute itself for the Papacy 
in the ecclesiastical sphere by usurping, within its own narrow 
frontiers, the ‘hierocratic’ authority which the medieval Papacy 
had claimed—and had more or less effectively exerdsed^^n an 
oecumenical range which had extended over the whole of Western 
Christendom. On the other hand the Roman See itself, as well 
as a number of bishoprics within the Transalpine domain of the 
Holy Roman Empire-^.g. Mainz and Trier and Kdln and L%e 
and Salzburg and Munster—stooped to the level of their secular 
adversaries ^ entering the politick arena and assuming the prero* 
gatives of the modem Parochial Sovereign Sute on a pet^ scale. 

The incongruity of these petty ecdesiaaticaJ principalities with 
the oecumenical imperium of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
incompatibi lity of their mundane preoccupations with the Church's 
'other-worldly' mission, are so flagrant that, in the eyes of a 
non-Catholic observer, this temporal power wears the appearance 
of a grievous incubus; and, whatever may be the official riew of 
the Roman Church herself, the non-Catholic will be inclined to 
regard it as a signal gain for her that the Transalpine prince- 
bishoprics have been extinguished once for all through being sacri¬ 
ficed to the territorial greed of the secular Powers in the transac¬ 
tions that took plsce between the secular states of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the envoys of the Trench Republic during the Congress 
of Rastadt between a.d. 1797 and A.D. 1799, and ^t the Papal 
State in Centra] Italy temporarily suffer^ the same fate, fint 
when it was partitioned between the Napoleonic French Empire 
and the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, and secondly when it was 
annexed to the present Kingdom of Italy in successive stages 
between a.d. i8m and A.D. 1870. On the same showing, the 
rehabilitation of the parochial secular sovereignty of the Pope, 
within the minute domain of the State of the Vatican City, in 
virtue of the Lateran Treaty of aj>. 1929,' can only be regarded 
as haring been, in itself and in principle, an error of Papal states¬ 
manship, however sincerely the non-C^tholic observer may admire 
the courage and perseverance and ingenuity which were displayed 
by Pope Pius XI and by Signor Mussolini sfike in carrying th^ ne¬ 
gotiations through to a successful conclurion, and however heartily 

* Sm Toynbee, A. J., ond BouJter, V. M.: ^ Jntfntoeiaj*al Aff 9 ir$, *9*9 

(Oiierd 1930. Univenicy Prm), pp. 423-79, 
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he may rejoice at the coDsequent suapensJon of a feud betweeo 
the Holy and the Kingdom of Italy which, for three genera- 
tiona, had tormented the consciences of millions of Italians who 
happened to be both devout Catholics and patriotic citizens. 
Nevertheless the non-Catholic must regret that, at a time when, 
CO all appearance, the Parochial Sovereign State has become the 
chief obstacle to human welfare and indeed the arch-enemy of the 
Human Race, the Pope should have ranged himself, even if only 
formally,' on the side of this pernicious institutional anachronism 
by successfully reasserting his own title to Parochial Sovereignty, 
instead of being content to remain on the side of the angels in 
virtue of the fortunate misfortune which had deprived of an 
invidious earthly kingdom and bad thrust upon him, instead, the 
beau r$U of ‘the prisoner of the Vatican 
As for the usurpation of the medieval Papacy's ‘hierocratlc’ 
authority by Protestant parochial sovere^s, it his produced the 
fantastic doctrine of ‘the Divine Right of Kings’ which is still 
working havoc in the Western World in the grim shape of the 
pagan worship of sovereign national states. This doctrine found its 
corollary in the field of international affairs in the monstrously 
cynical formula ‘Ci^us R£^ Ejw Religio’, upon which the first 
truce in the Iong*drawii*out and ever more inclusive Western 
Wars of Religion was based in a.d. 1555.* The practical outcome 
of the doctrine and tbe corollary, taken together, in the Protestant 
countries has been the replacement of the repudiated oecumenical 
Catholic Church, one and Indivisible, by a plurality of parochial 
‘Cbucches’, each of which is borne upon tbe establishment of some 
particular parochial sovereign state, is subject <U facto, in nutters 
spiritual as well as temporal, to tbe sovereign power in the state to 
which it belongs, and is confined in Its membership to such Chris¬ 
tians as happen to live within this pardcuUr state’s frontlera. In 


* Pope Pill* Xr* em PMnc ot view is te^rd lo reweenion of the Pepe'e tern* 
(oriel lovcniinrv ie let lorth in an eddrm ht 4eUvered (o th« ptriiti prieeta «f 
Kom on the tith Fcbniar?, iQep. M th« moment when the Leteiwi esreoneBte were 
ben( etgoed: 

*A true end proper ind reel temteriel loverdfsry (there beini no thmj m the 
Worid, It IMW down to th« preoent, ee e cnie eed pioper uvereiptry whieh is eot 
embooied n s de^toV territonal fom) fUl a acecua which ci lelf-evidently fteciMery 
and due to One who, in virtue of the dirine mendato and the divine fepfesemeUM 
with which ^ i» iQveated, ia urwhle to be the rjbjeet ofany eevereisnir on Barth.... 
W« must have tlM puentuB of rerritery that just lufRcea m a rjppen lof the attribute 
of eovseienry hieli, tbu ouantum of territe^ witheot which eovertaalty eoold not 
oxiit b e^iu^ it would net beve t place where to mt (he lok of in (eot. 

Tbw vi«w of the indiapcnaability of territerul aovewenw for (he Papuv ecemi to 
hm been derived by Pope Piue XI from a pate no In the memom of Telteyrand 
wbkh ia Quoted in Toynbee and Beultet, op. Rt,,p. 446. . 

* Thii fontule. which wai adopted m i 0. leij at Aupburs, wia already impbot in 
the Reeeu of the Diet of Speer whi^ had leid dews in a.d. (S»d that in manan ef 
faith each Prince should ao eooduct himeelf aa Ke could answer (or hit behaviour to 
God aod the ^peror. 
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the freen Sight of imigisatson it would be difficult to conceive of 
a shATTer contradiction of the essence of Christianity—and the 
essence of all the other historic ‘higher religions' as well'—than is 
embodied in this monstrous product of the impact of Parochialism 
upon the Western Christian Church In the Modem Age of our 
Western history.* 

tz. Tht Impact of the Sense of Unity upon Religion 
The‘higher religions’ with a mission to all Mankind are relatively 
recent arrivals on the mundane scene of human history. They 
are not only unknown in primitive societies; they have not arisen 
even among societies in process of dvilizatioD until after certain 
cmllzationa have broken down and have travelled far along the 
path of dbintegration. It Is in response to the challenge presented 
by the disintegrations of civilbations that these *hlghtf religions’ 
have made their appearance on Earth.* The religious insticutlons 
of civilkationa of the unrelated class/ like Chose of primitive sode- 

I Fw tbe 'hi8h«r reUsieni' iod theu* snlMdieunt ia uld>be univert&l cbiirchc* m 
V, C 0 C^) vel. v/iad Fkrt Vll. btlow, 

* It nu? b« f>oted thjt trua PrMcRifU cnormitT of *«»UiWI«hcd’ paraehial chuftiwa 
Am, Ia moot Froteaeom countria. bceo tniiseotod ^ o auboaqiant nrelution wben^f 
port, cr ovsn tohola. of tbc Joeol Frnlronni oommycin ha ohikco italf free fran 
tho lecol tnw’o coovol. la tbe Usiied 8 t« u » 'whlcb did aot Kooin >s Mveioggn 
iAdepatdeAce Ati( o huAdmd yaa kftv the besinruBf of tbe Atodom Watem An of 
Tolmlioa ut aMien of reUjioui ^rguneo. prwtko, aad belief—there ba Dover D«ea 
4 A atebliehed churcb: tod e compka aMndon of Chumh end Sale hw t««D (fie 
rdfime uada vfijob Both Proeatut OAd CetBobe Aaer>e«n otuefii hove lived fren 
(he beaAaiu, In older FrowetoAt lata, lake EaBlond ead Scotltrtd. (he orinnel 
oeabli^d mtaant Choreb ba beeo meinamed. bgt ia oiecDBcntup ha occa 
depkad by the fouDdition of • aumber of local ^e Frotaaot Cbureba aide by tide 
vritfa i(j end at the tima of nvitinf thie chapter for the proa in A.D. 193S it looked a 
tboufh aiAtiUr etfecti'wen Ukety m b« produced by euailer au»a cn Germany at a 
roeuft of the praeure to whieb tbe GarraaB Protataati wea balnj lubyected by (Be 
rvUre of (be Third Rekh. In refiioiiia (bou freedom ftom (he eeotrol of e parochial 
•Aeiihf foverament, tbeM Protaant NeneenfarmMa have reoptured one of the two 
fTea( edviaa^a which tbe Cetbolia have never loeL Yet (haefne Protaant Churtba 
iliQ rwoin at ■ diadvutas* fbe whoio. for, while ilm have acaped from tbe 
polibal earvtnrdovrhicb m pan of tbe eoormiey of Ac 'eaabliihod’ Protaant Cbureha. 
(bey hare bou^t UbandoA a tbe pnea of car^iai Paroahiaham a a etiU fanbor 
oRtme, 'nc elareie sample of (be baipomue taiKlon» whieb hae beeo (be bane of 
(he fra Fracaaat eburaha ia afforded by tbe bitw^ or MethodluD durins the eicty- 
•ii year* iiDsiediaaly foUowiaf fte dath of (be oriprutor of t^ roovamartr, J^n 
Walev, laA.p. 1791, ItiaDotcwoitfaY, however, that, durinf tbc el^bty-two yean eedia; 
in t«j». tbe bleary ofMetbodiam awe nude bappia by a pencitent taueDcy towirdare- 
unioa which preeeaa a etrikiaf and eAceurafiai ooatrai a the pfevaJanee ef tbe 
oppoaiu MAdeaey durinp the preoedini ebapter. Aisoo| tbe MoihodiaD of Gtat 
fimaie (be rouaior. waa achieved by atawa lo tS57, tpoy. and <933; among 
af the United Satee it wa achieved ia aaoag thoao of Cana^ jt vraa aobieved 

in 1 8S3. Men eisaiSeant edll wa tbe iscrger, in 1 93$, of tbe Caaadtaa Metbodjaa with 
(be Cenidiaa Prabytenaae and Coiyngaaoiubaa in a new ‘United Cborch of Canade*. 
(Poc aU tbcK eveoii eeo Piecte. M. 1 AAa Waky ia At fibo&liM ef ProutUnHnn (Sn^lab 
Maakbea, Loadon 1937. Shryd S Ward), pp. ypj-^eS.) If ia tbe (weatieth oeeiary 
tbo fra Proaaaat chureha wore truly oa (be rM towi^ recoociliag frecdota wita 
uaiiy. thou cte«pc<(a were bright. 

' ba£w •bove, aad V, C <i) W a.poBsi*, vol.v.pp. $6-194. 

« Fa tbe oliaifimiuij of crrilindou into an 'uarekted' and ■ ‘related* clae ae 
I. C(a), vol. I, pp. 139-6$, (hove. 
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tics, resemble the ‘esublisbed churches’ of our modem Western 
ProtestsQt counthes (which are, in fact, reversions to a primitive 
type) in being bound up with the secular institutions of parochial 
communities. Through these parochial assooatioiis Primitive Re* 
iigion is bounded by the narrow vision, and implicated in the tribal 
f^ds, which are characteristic of parochial communities la all tiinea 
and places. But these positive limitatiocs and blemishes of Primi* 
tive Religion have one important oSserting negative advantage: 
they foster a spirit of ’Live and let live! In the relations between 
one primitive tribal worship and another. Under primitive social 
conations the plurality of mutually indepeodent parochial com* 
munities is taken for granted as a permanent state of affairs; the 
possibility of their consolidation into a universal state by one or 
other of ^e two alternative methods of voluntary pacific co*opera* 
tion or violent conquest remains undreamt-of; and since the gods 
of each and every primitive parochial community are regarded as 
members of its social circle on much the same footing as its human 
and aftimal members, the motal accep^ce of a social situatun 
in which a number ot separate parochial communities are living 
together side by side carries with it the moral acceptance of a 
plurality of parochial gods—each independent of his or her neigh¬ 
bour and lo^ly master or mistress his or her own domain in 
perpetuity, 

In this social condition human souls are blind to the unity and 
ubiquity and omnipotence of the Godhead; but, precisely on that 
account, they are immune from the temptation of succumbing to 
the sin of intolerance in their relations with other human beings 
who happen to worship this Godhead under different forms and 
titles- It is one of the keenest ironies of human history that Ae 
very illumination of human souls which has brought into Religion 
a perception of the Unity of God and of the consequent brother¬ 
hood of Mankind' should at the same time have made these souls 
prone to fall into the deadly sins of intolerance and persecution for 
Religion’s sake. The explanation is, of course, that the idea of 
Unity in its applicatioD to Religion impresses the spiritual pioneers 
who first stumble upon it in this context with so overwhelming a 
conviction of its transcendent Importance that they are apt to 
plunge into any short cut which promises to hasten the translation 
of their idea into reality by enabling them to impose it upon their 
fellow men.* 

> For the MftM of unity whith ia oee of fruia of Ut« h*rfo«jM «x»erieM« of 

livioA in a diaaiWiTatinr aeeaety, #« V. C (0 W 7 , PP. •- 49 , _ 

* Tb« ifoptrioua iiBpulM wieh eoamiidi tbe p*o»a«» to lead fdio* moo 
•lens tb« crul Ukv have br tbeu iodieutul eoMfPfiM, afwl tv expedient 
to *rooh tbCT are apt M rceert is their anofopa « obeythia eaieierieu impenuve , 
bave b«eD diaeuaaee in IH. C (ii) (0). vol. iii, pp. 934-48, above. 
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ThU enonnity of uitokr&nce and persecution in the cause of 
Unity has shown its hideous countenance, almost without ^1, 
wherever and whenever a ‘higher religion' has been dbeovered and 
formulated and preached; and the manifestation of this spirit in 
the souls of religious umovators arouses itr by a sure contagion^ 
In the souls of their opponents. The lists are set for conflict by 
the tension which arises, 4n the nature of the relation, between a 
creative personality and the uncreative mass of Mankind and the 
conBict is most bitter when it is fought on the field of Religion, 
because this is the most important field of any in the whole range 
of human life.^ 

This fanatical temper Bared up in the abortive attempt of the 
Emperor Ikhnaton {imperabat circa 1370-1354 B.c.) to impose his 
vision of Monotheism upon the Egyptiac World,* The high¬ 
handedness of the Imperial prophet and the rancour of the orga¬ 
nized priesthood of the old school which successfully frustrated 
his efforts are both apparent even in the fragmentary record of the 
encoimter that has been recovered by our modem Western archaeo¬ 
logists ; and the venom of this coo^ct has proved so potent that, 
since the record was unearthed the other day, after having been 
totally forgotten for at least 1,500 years,* the taint that clings to 
it has infected the souls of a generation which has no personal 
stake in the issue. Through this virulent infection dry-minded 
Western Egyptologists of die twentieth century of the Christian 
Era have been transfigured into passionate champions or critics of 
a controversial Egyptiac personality of the fourteenth century B.c. 

An equally ardent ^oatidsm casts its lurid light over the rise 
and development of Judaism. A savage denunciation of any 
pardcipatioo in the worships of the kindred Syriac communities 
round about la the reverse aide of that 'etherializadon’ of the local 
worship of Yahweh into a monotheistic religion which was the 
positive, and immense, spiritual achievement of the Prophets of 

' See loc. dt. 

* eeuAd «r tU( cenAtet wa besrd eebdai even la eeaie of the wyiae* tbei 
w« iraibund ia the Coi(^ to Jena: e.;. Men. z. ^4^ tad Luke lu. 4 V’$ 3 : but chu 
militant tone ead cempee ie not, of couiee, ehenetanetic of the feuaden of ue ^higher 
telifioae’ ead the philoeophiei. The pelieeiJ c m w of Muhemcojd (ee« 111 . C (u) (S), 
Aanu l!i vol. iu, pp. 466 t » > ebove) ta the e ie t ption which provee a rule tut the 
Kingdom of the f ropbete it not of Ttua World CJerio zriu. jS). The eontraat which 1 
rcli(>oua Trenahfumboa end e pkloaophio Detoehment both elihe prtaeat toe otundeae 
Futuriem aad ArchaleiD m ctamined la V. C (Tl S-ix. voi. vi, pp. 49-16S, Mow. 
The coereapondra centriet between dilfeeat mmeptaeo* of (be Mviour ta ezetniaod 
in V. C (dl (e), Ti, pp. I9j-i78. below. 

* For Uiitvaten'a eeterpeiee eod ia failure eee 1 . C (uV eel. i, pp, t4s-d, above, aad 
V. C (it (d) (6) fS), Afuuc. «d. V, pp. 60$-^. bel^. 

* Rockoeiai hem tbe eitioedes of tlw EgyptiM cultuml tndidea, which fell into 
obLvion between tbe third aad (be fifth ceeruv of dM Chriaoea Kn. Tbe eueedoo 
whether Ihhfwtoo aad Aleaaadet awy oot both have derived (belt viaoo of uelty— 
AJeander iadepiadanQy of Ikhaatoa—from the tticfainp of the pneitbeod of Amoo-Ra 
ia raiaed is V. C (li) («). vol. vi, p. 246, foetaote t, bel^. 
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I srael and Judah; and tlua violent spirit passed over from speech 
into action in the militant imeuie if the Maccabees against the 
Seleucldae and In the war to the knife between Judaism and 
Hellenism which was carried on thereafter intenoitlently—per¬ 
petually breaking out a^ain in ever more violent bouts—for the 
next thuce centuries, un& finally Judaism received ‘the knock-out 
blow' from the Roman military arm of a Hellenic universal state 
under the auspices of Vespasian and Hadrian.' So persistently 
did Judaism turn this forbidding face of its Janiu-head towards its 
Hellenic neighbours that ft was possible for a Roman satirist who 
was a child of the last generation of this secular coofiict (Dedmua 
Junius Juvenalis smb^>at circa a.d. 100-27) cite the Jew as a 
sheer embodiment of anti-sociality and superstition^^—in an appa¬ 
rently genuine ignorance of the moral and intellectual sublimity 
of the religion which had betrayed Its Jewish champioos into their 
notorious militancy. In the history of ChrJstianiCy likewise^both 
in its internal schema and in Its encounters with alien ^ch^-we 
observe the same evil spirit of fanaticism breaking out again and 
again. 

On this showing, the impact of the Sense of Unity upon Religion 
is apt to beget a spiritual enormity, in the shape of religious in¬ 
tolerance and religious persecution, which may provoke revolution 
if it is not exorcized by adjustment 

The moral adjustment which meets the case is the recognition 
and practice of the virtue of Toleration. The right motive for 
Toleration^ is an mtuition that all religions alike, from the highest 
to the lowest, are quests in search of a single common spiritual 
goal, so that they do not diifer in their aim but merely in the extent 
of the pre^ess which they are able respectively to make with the 
aid of their varyii^ lights. Thia intuition makes It apparent that 
the propagation of one religion at the expense of other religions 
through the employment of methods of bubarism, on the ground 
that the religion in whose name the persecution is carried on is a 
religion of a higher order, is a moral contradiction in terms, since 
oppression and injuadee and cruelty are negadons of the very 
essence of spiritual sublimity. 

In at least one noteworthy historical esse such tolerance has been 


> F«r the l>Me of Judeiaea bitd oaUctney Me furtbtr V. C (i) (g) s, veJ. t , pp. 6S-9; 
V. C (0 W 6 ( 8 ), Aticex, vol. *, pp. 657-0; V. C (i) 0 W, ^ «, pp. xm-j, 

bebnr. 

* 5 m Ju*eAel' 0 . 9 ^ >94. Cf. Koftee: ^esver. Book I. SeiMT.U. im-i . 

* F«r ^ Mbex kadMwt^iBotiTeewakbbewisMtfea, iswraedoBWeewm 
World, e wdmtioa —c f ted itieU before tbo eod 01 ibe oom*»«Kb oanuy aad 
bM boep loalAf fround oiam tbo bogioBiof of the oiocuceth, tt* tbo praiaor obopcor, 
pp. la?^, u M IV. C fiu) (6) 3, pp. 140-3 Oad ISO, and IV. C (iii) (^) 4. pa. 
li^Si ab^. aad V. C Cl) W ^ ()). AAoes. ei^. «, pp, SSp-Ta, tal V. C 

vof. vi. pp, 3 t 6 -xS, below. 


it) ( 613 . pp. 14^-3 Sad and IV. C ^i)( 6 ) 4 .pB. 
f) 6 ()), Aabbk. * 1 ^. «, pp, SSp-Ta, aal V. C 
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enjoined by a prophet upon his followers on this highest ground. 
The Prophet Mukammsd prescribed the religious toleration of 
Jews and Gi ristisns who had made their political submission to the 
secular aim of Islam, and he gave this ruling expressly on the ground 
that these two non*Muslim religious communities, like the Muslima 
themselves, were ^People of the Book’. It is sigmficant of the 
relatively tolerant spirit which animated a Primitive Islam that, 
when the Arab conqueata brought the Zoroastrians of Iran, as well 
as the Christians of Syria and Egypt and Mesopotamia and T^q, 
under Islamic domination, the privilege origioally reserved for the 
Jewa and Christians was cacidy extended to Zoroastrians— 

though these were not 'People of the Book’ in the strict technical 
sense of believers in the inspiration of the Jewish or Judaistic 
Scriptures. ‘ In tolerating the rel^on of their Zoroastrian subjects 
the Primitive Muslim conquerors stretched a point of theok^cal 
exegeaia because they recognised that in fact Zoroastrianism was a 
'higher tellgiou’ of the same order as Judaism and Christianity and 
Islntn itself, and that therefore any attempt on their part to stamp 
Zoroastrianism out by force would result, in proportion to the 
extent of its material success, in debasing and defaming the Islam 
in whose name the persecution would be conducted. 

Leu worthy morivea than Muhammad's—though perhaps not 
lua worthy than those of his Umayyad successors^— appear to have 
been mainly responsible for the Interludes of toleration which 
punctuate tl^ annala of intolerance in the history of Christianity. 

The temporary toleration of the surviving non-Chiistian religions 
of the Hellenic World within the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
side by side with Christianity, under the rule of Christian Em> 
perors between a.d. 311/13 andA.D. 332/92, and the corresponding 
toleration of Christianity, side by side with an abortively reorganised 
Paganism, from ajj . 361 to a.d, 363, under the rule of the ^peror 
Julian,1 was manifestly not so much inspired by conricdon as 
dictated by poH^. This mutual forbearance was, indeed, little 
more than a political recognition of the aoclal fact that, during those 
years, the material stren^ of the Christians and the non-Chiia- 
tians in the Roman Empire was approximately equal, so that, for 
the rime being, neither party could attempt to suppress the other 
with any hope of success. Tlie Christians abandoned the policy of 

' Tb« •olj(aJ7 reftriace to tfae SotcmOub* io tbs Our'Se u quoted in V. C (i) (d) 6 
(S), Ados, toI. t. p.’S 74 , footoote 2, below. 
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toleration with alacrity as soon as they became consdcus that, in 
material strength, they had acquired a dedsrve auperiority^just 
SB, in the preceding bout of the struggle, the anti'Chrisdafis, on 
th^ part, had persisted in a policy of penecution until it had 
become plain, even to the headstrong and obstinate soul of a 
Galerius, that the Christian Church was now powerful enough to 
hold its own against any degree of material pressure which the 
Imperial Govemicent could apply.* 

The intolerance to which the Christiana abandoned thetmelves 
before the end of the fourth century of the Christian Era persisted 
in Western Christendom for thirteen hundred years; and it did not 
looae its grip upon Western souls until the iniquity of the fathers 
had been visited upon the children. The atrocities which were in- 
dieted in the name of the Western Church, during the loi^ cen¬ 
turies of its unity and omnipotence, upon ^Chars in Languedoc^ 
and Jews and Muslima in ^!astUe* and Pagans in the BaJticum,^ 
were more than avenged within the span of i5oyeai9 which followed 
the first collision benveen the Western Chratian Church and the 
modem Western spirit of Parochialism.^ Overtaken by this dis¬ 
ruptive movement within its own bosom, with the old spirit of 
intolerance still reigning in its heart, Western Christendom pro¬ 
ceeded to indict upon its own body social the treatment which It 
bad been wont to mete out to non-Christian minorities. Inter¬ 
necine Wars of Religion between Catholic and Protestant Christians 
ravaged the Western World from the outbreak of the Reformation 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century; and these wars 
were conducted with the ferocity that is peculiar to fratricidal con¬ 
flicts.^ This great blot upon our Western Civilization in the early 
Modem Age presents (like our latter-day Wars of Democracy and 
Industrial!^) an extraordinary contrast to the rapid yet sure-footed 
contemporary progress of the same society in other directions; and 
the fact that religious intolerance, in this time and place, was not 
merely an absolute evil in hself but was also a glaring anachronism 
no doubt accounts in part for the unprecedented excesses to which 
it ran in latest chapter of its history in the West. 

The period of religious tolerstion upon which our modem 
Western Christendom ente^ about the third quarter of the seven- 

> S«« V. C CO (4 t vi. p. S9, below. 
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tccnth century of the Christian Era came unpardonably late, and, 
when it did come at last, it seems to have been inaugurated In a 
still more cynical mood* than the religious toleration in the fourth- 
century Roman Empire. In that quarter of the seventeenth century 
the Catholic and Protestant factions in the Western Church, which 
had been carrying on an embittered religious warfere all over the 
of the Western World for the past century and a half, rather 
suddexdy abandoned the struggle (and this almost simultaneously 
in every province of Western Christendom)—not, apparently, be¬ 
cause ^y had become convicted of sin and convinced that the 
propagation of a religion by force of arms was a crime against the 
spiritual cause which they were seeking thus perversely to serve, 
but rather on the impulse of an overwhelming fit of disillusion- 
ment. The warring religious factions seem to have realised at last, 
at this date, that their forces were so evenly matched, and that the 
prospect of any substantial change in their ^ance of power was so 
al^ht, that neither of them had the remotest prospect of gaining a 
decisive victory over the ocher even if the conflict were to be pro¬ 
longed in sae^a saecukrrvm ; and at the same time they seem to 
have become aware that they no longer cared suflideDtIy for the 
qu^ons of theolt^cal doctrine and ecclesiastical government 
which were at issue to be willing to contemplate any further sacri¬ 
fices of their own personal coi^ort for the sake c^ making their 
own particular views on these subjects prevail. The regime of 
religious toleration which cur immediate forebears enjoyed for 
some two centuries and a half, and which we beg;in to see slipping 
away from us to-day>, was originally eacablishM upon no more 
soli^ a moral basis than an enlightened repudiation or enthusiasm’ 
(a seventeenth-century and twentieth-century virtue which was an 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century vice).^ 

Nevertheless Toleration, from whatever motive it may derive, Is 
the sovereign and essential antidote to a fanaticism which the im¬ 
pact of the Sense of Unity upon Religion is apt to breed; and, when 
this prosaic safeguard is lacking or is lost, the nemesis Is a choice 
between a revolutionary revulsion agdnst Religion itself and a 
hideous triumph of the fanatical spirit. The revolutionary alterna¬ 
tive la exemplified in Lucredus’s ‘TanCum religio potuit suadere 
malorum’,^ in Voltaire’s 'Ecrasez I’in^meV and in Gambetta’s 
'Le cldricalisme, voiJk I’ennemi’.^ The triumph of fanaticism is 
exemplified tn the exploits of the Jewish Slcarii—the ‘gangsters’ 

• For tU* mood mo iIio Uk other pimfoo dted ce p. its, /ootBOte 3, shove. 
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ot the Z«alot persuasioD 'who bear the principal responribility for 
the horrors 01 the great Ron»no-JewisK War of a.d. 66-70—and 
in the history of the Spanish Inquisition. 

13 . Tiu Impact of upon CaaU 

The Luoredui and Voltairean view t^t Religion in itself is an 
evil—and perhaps the fundamental e^dl in human life—might be 
supported by citing, from the annals of Indic and Hindu history, 
the sinister influence which Religion has ascertainably and in> 
contestably exercised, in the lives of two dvilizstioos, upon the 
institution of Caste. 

This institution, which consists in the sodal segregation of two 
or more geographically intermingled groups of human beings or 
social insects, i$ apt to establish itself wherever and whenever ooe 
community makes itself master of another community without 
being able or willing either on the one hand to exterminate the 
subject comrounity cr on the other hand to assimilate it into the 
tissues of its own body socUl.^ In the recent history of our own 
Western World a caste-division has arisen in the United States 
between the dominant element of White race and European origin 
and the subject Negro element (whom, ex hypotkasi, their masters 
had no desire to exterminate, since they delitwrately imported them 
from Africa as slaves). A similar caste'divi^on has arisen between 
the two corresponding elements in the population of the Union of 
South Africa (where the White intruders would And it impossible 
to exterminate the native African Negroes even if they wished to 
commit the crime, since, even within the narrow borers of the 
Union, the Negroes now oumumber the Whites in the proportion 
of more than three to one, with the whole of Black Africa ranged 
behind them from the Kalahari Desert to the Sahara and from the 
Limpopo to the White Nile). In the sub-continent of India the 
institution of Caste seemB to have arisen out of the irruption of 
the Eurasian Nomad Aryas into the former domain of the so-called 
*Indus Culture’ in the course of the first half of the second mliJen< 
nium B.cand tn this Indian caae the resulting situation has been 
still more unhappy it is in the two cases just dted; for in India 
there was not i^y an original diversity of race between the domi¬ 
nant caste and the subject caste—a diverrity which has contiAucd 
to produce its estranging effect socially and morally, long after it 
has been physically obliterated—but the relative material power of 

* Pof kB csubmteoA of tha iaatitutioD of Cute m It. D ('vi). »ol. ii. pp. ste-’M. 
Bd Pm in A. voL iii. pp. 32-107. kbev«. 
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ledus CvutuR cad hi roUtioa to tbe Sumacic CmlMdOft eee 1. C (i) (S). vel. i. pp. 
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the two castes was in inverse rado to their relative ci\^lizadon. 
The Aryan conquerors of the Indus Basin in the second miUennium 
BX. were barbarians* like the *Dorian* conquerors of Crete and the 
Lombard conquerors of Italy*’ while th^ victims* like the Minoans 
and the Romans, were the h^ of a once great civilization. 

It will be seen that this lasdtution of Caste has no essential con* 
nexioQ with Religion. In the United States and the Union of South 
Africa, where the Negroes have abandoned their ancestral religions 
and have adopted the Christiania ofthe culturally superior Win tea, 
the dmsions between churches cut right across the divisions between 
races (though it is true that the Bla^ and White members of each 
church are segregated from each other in their public worship as 
in all their other sorial activities). In the Indian case, on the other 
hand, we may conjecture that from the beginning the castes were 
distinguished by certain differences of religious practice, since the 
Aryan intruders who constituted the dominant caste were presiim* 
ably still in the primidve social stage at which the religious and the 
secular side of Ufe are not yet distinguished from one another* and 
at which the possession of a distinct and separate Ufe as a com¬ 
munity consequently impUes the practice of a distinct and separate 
religion as well. It is evident, however, that this hypothetical 
religious Ingredient in the original form of the local Indian version 
of the institution of Caste must have been accentuated when the 
Indie Civilization developed the religious bent which it has be¬ 
queathed to a Hindu Society that is related to it by ‘affiliation’,* 
It is further evident that this impact of ReUgiosi^ upon the institu¬ 
tion of Caste in India must have aggravated the banefulness of the 
institution very seriously. Caste is always on the verge of being 
a social enotmity; but when Caste is 'keyed up’ by receiving a 
religious interpretation and a religious sanction in a society which 
is h^-ridden by ReUgiosity, then the latent enormi^ of the Institu¬ 
tion Is bound to ran^e into a morbid social growth of poisonous 
tissue and monstrous proportions. 

In the actual event itit impact of ReUgiosity upon Caste in India 
has begotten the unparalleled social abuse of ‘Untouchability’; and 
since ^ere has never been any effective move to abolish or even 
mitigate 'UntouchabiJity* on the part of the Brahmana—the hieratic 
caste which has become master of the ceremonies of the whole 
caste-system and has assigned to itself the highest place in it— 
the enormity survives, except in so far as it has been assailed by 
revolution. 

• For th« Mcial eflMi of (h« *DoritD* conauett of Cr«t« and the Loobard 
of Italy tet II. D (iu)* Annex, vol. u.pp. above. . ^ .. 
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The eerlleet revolts agsiim Caste are those of Mahavirs 

che foundeiof 500B.C.) and SiddhSitha Gau- 

cama, the founder of Buddhism {vhfhat area 567*^7 B.C.): two 
creative personalities who were non-Brahman$ themselves aoa who 
ignored the established barriers of Caste in recruidng the bands of 
disciples whom they gathered round them to wrestle with the moral 
problems of the Indie ‘Time of Troubles’.* If either Buddhism or 
Jainism had succeeded in captivating che Indio World, then con- 
ceivsbly the iasdtudoQ of Caste might have been sloughed ofi with 
the rest of the social debris of a dlBlncegrating Indio and an 

affiliated Hindu Civilization might have started life free.^m this 
incubus. As it turned out, however, the role of universal church in 
the last chapter of the Indie decline and fall was played not by 
Buddhism by Hinduism—a parvenu archaistlc syncretism of 
things new and old and one of the old things whi^ Hinduism 
reausduted was Caste. Not content with resuscitating this old 
abuse, it embroidered upon it The Hindu Gvilizadon has been 
handicapped from the outset by a considerably heavier burden of 
Caste (a veritable load of karma) than the burdra that once wdgbed 
upon its predecessor; and accordii^y the series of revolts against 
Gste has run over from Indie into Hindu history. 

In the Hindu Age these revolts have no longer taken the form 
of creative philosophical movements of indigenous origin like 
Buddhism or Jainism, but have expressed th^tselves in definite 
secesdons from Hinduism imder the attraction of some alien 
religious system. Some of these secessions have been led by Hindu 
reformers who have founded new churches In order to combine an 
expurgated version of Hinduism with certain elements borrowed 
from ^eo sources. Thus, for example, Rabir {vivtbaisaecuh qidnSo 
decimo aevi Ckrisiiam) and the founder of Sikhism, Nanab {vittbai 
A.o. 1469-15 3S), created their syncretisms out of a combination 
between Hinduism and Islam, while Ram Mohan Roy (vivebtii 
K.V. i772-t833) created the Brahmo Samaj out of 3 combination 
between Hinduism and CbriatianiTy’.^ It is noteworthy that, in all 
these three syncretisms alike, the institution of Caste Is one of the 
features of Hinduism that have been rejected. In other cases the 
secessionists have not stopped at any half-way house but have 
shaken the dust of Hinduism off their feet altogether and have 
entered outright into the Islamic or the Christian fold; and such 
conversions have taken place 00 the largest scale in districts in which 

• 8«« I. C <i) t«, wl.», p. S7, ibove, ud V. C CIK<) », «!, 7 , p. 13:, b^w, 
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there h^d previously been a high proportion of members of low 
castes or depressed in the ioc^ Hindu population. The 

classic instance is thelattef'day religious history of Eastern Bengal, 
where the descendants of former barbarians who had been admitted 
just within the pale of Hinduism on sufferance, with an extremely 
low status, have become converts to Islam en masse, 

This ia the revolutionary retort to the enormity of ‘Untouch- 
abiiiry* which has been ev^ed by the impact of Religiosity upon 
Caste; and, as the masses of the population of India are progres- 
»vely stirred by the economic and mtellectual and moral ferment of 
Westernization, the trickle of converaiooa among the outcasts seems 
likely to swell into a flood, unless the abolition of the stigms of *Un* 
touchsbility’ is achieved at the eleventh hour by the non*Brahman 
m^ority of the Caste-Hindus themselves, in the teeth of Brahman 
opposition, under the leadership of the Banya Mahatma Gandhi. 

14. Tfu Impact of CivUizaSim upon tke Division of Labour 
We have observed' that the inscirution of the Division of Labour, 
like the faculty of mime&s, U a common feature of all human 
societies, so that its presence or absence is not one of the dUtin* 
guishing marks between primitive societies and civilizations. At 
the same time the mutation of a primitive society into a civilization 
must tend to alter the social effect of the Division of Labour in this 
society’s life, because, as we have also observed already,* this muta* 
don cortslsts very largely in a reorientation of the faculty of mimesis 
away from the elders who embody the society’s traditionai social 
heritage towards creative personalities whose mission is not to con> 
serve but to innovate. It will be seen that in a primitive sodety in 
the Yin-state, in which mimesis acts as a standardizing agency, 
mimesis and the Division of Labour serve as correctives to one 
another, whereas in a society which has embarked upon the enter> 
prise of Civilization this same faculty of mimesis, which is now 
reoriented cowards the social pioneers, becomes in its turn a diffi^ 
rendating agency which reinforces the differentiating effect of the 
Divirion of Labour of midgating it. 

Thus the impact of Cinlization upon the Division of Labour 
tends in a gen^ way to accentuate the division to a degree at 
which it thi^ena not merely to bring in diminishing sodal returns 
but actually to become and-social in its working; and tbl* effect is 
produced in the lives of the creadve minori^ and the uncreative 
majori^ alike.* The creators are tempted into esotericism, while 

' Lo Pirt II. B, ToL >, pp. 
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the rank-aitd-file uc pushed Into lop-sidedaess; and both ihe&e 
misdevelopments lead to the cultuni impoveriehiaent^-and, at 
mreme leuftha, to the cultural atrophy—of the society as a whole.' 

Esotericisffi is a symptom of failure in the careers of creative indi* 
viduals or creative minorities which we have encountered a number 
of times already in the course of this Study. It is an accentuation 
and perversion and perpetuation of the preliminary movement 
of withdrawal in the creative rhythm of VTithdrawal'and-Retum. 
The effect of this is to check the flow of the rhythm before it has 
entered upon the final movement which is its whole purpose and 
its only true fulfilmeut; sod this stultification of a would-be creative 
aa revenge itself both upon the withdrawing individual or minor¬ 
ity that ^ils to return and upon the majority that never reaps 
the harvest of a return to compensate for the cost of a withdrawal. 
The penalty which overtakes the truant individual or minority that 
fails to re-enter into communion wth the mass is the forfeiture of 
the field of action which is an indispensable condiuon for activity 
and therefore for life itself,* so that esotericism U equivalent to a 
self-imposed sentence of Life-in-Death; and this penalty is equally 
inexorable whether the esoteridsm be conscious and d^herate, in 
the spirit of the Egyptiac Pyramld-Builderst and the Hindu Brah¬ 
mans 'y* or unconscious and unintentional, in the spirit of the free 
male dtiaens of the dty-states of the Hellenic World in the fifth 
century B.c. ? or conscious but unintentional, in the spirit of the 
pioneers of Democracy and Industrialism in our moderii Western 
World or conscious but contrary to intention, in the spirit of 
Peter the Great.^ As for the penalty which is imposed upon the 
mass when a minority succumbs to esotericism, it is a permanent 
depression of status and standards* under the incubus of an aloof 
minority which weighs upon the rest of Sodety without giving it 
any active return for its passive support This is the condition of 
the Bgy ptiac peasantry in and after the Age of the Pyramid-Builders 
the condition of the Orthodox Christian peasantry in Eastern and 
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Central Anacnlia after the successful evocation of an *£ast Roman* 
ghoat of the Roman Empire In Orthodox Christendom in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era ;> the condition of the Orthodox 
Christian peasantry in Russia after the imposition of a Westernized 
auperetnicrure upon Rusrian Orthodox Christendom by Peter the 
Great the condition of the slaves and the women in the Hellenic 
Society of the fifth century b.c. the condition of the low castes and 
the outcasts in the Hindu World;* and the partial condition (at 
the least unfavourable estimate) of the rank-and-file of our own 
Western Society to-dayThis situation is a sodal danger-signal; 
for it has only to persist and to deteriorate in order to turn the 
esoteric minority into.a dominant minority and the depressed 
majority into a morally alienated proletariat in a mood to secede; 
and we have seen chat the secession of a proletariat from a dominant 
minority is the surest symptom of sodal disintegration.^ 

These are the penalties which esotericism entails; but there is also 
a risk that the creative individual or minorityi in an anxious deter¬ 
mination to steer clear of Scylla, may fall unawares into Ch^bdis; 
for, in their efforts to bring the uncrcativc rank-and-file into line 
wi^ them by resorting to the primitive sodal drill of mimesis,? 
they may succeed in regimenting their fellow men, yet produce 
this effect upon otdy at the cost of distorting their natural 
harmonious development and deforming them into lop-ridedness. 

The social problem that awaita the creator when he duly returns 
from his tec^rary withdrawal into a renewed communion with the 
mass of his fellows is the problem of raisiog a number of ordinary 
human souls to the higher level that has been attained by the creator 
himself; and, as soon as he grapples with this task, he is confronted 
with the apparent fact that many, and perhaps most, of the rank- 
aud-file of Us own society in his own generation are individually 
incapable of living on this higher level with all their heart and with 
all their soul and with all their strength. In this situation he may 
be tempted to try a short cut and to resort to the device of raising 
some single faculty in these ordinary souls to the higher level, with¬ 
out bothering about the whole personality. This means, ex hypo- 
ikesi, the forcing of a human being into a lop-sided development; 
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and in practice the lop-sidednesa ia apt to ht eicrcme because, 
unhappily, the more trivial the faculty selected for hypertrophy, 
the leas difficult it is to produce a sup^cially impressive msteriii 
result. 

Such results are most readily obtainable oa the plane of mechani¬ 
cal technique, since, of all the elements In aay given culture, its 
mechanical aptitudes are the easiest to isolate and to detach and to 
communicate.^ On this plane it is not so difficult to trun human 
beings whose souls are on the primitive level to perform activitiee— 
or to contribute their mite to a mechanical co*or^ation of activities 
the trick of mimeria, even though they could never have 
created these techniques out of their own unaided resources. In 
this fashion a primitive Negro, taken out of a Tropical African 
forest, can be made into an effective eQ|ine'driver or machine- 
gunner, though he and his fellows would never have invented a 
gun or a locomotive, or even have dreamt of the possibility of such 
machines, if their life had not been turned upside down by White 
intruders with a mastery of the modem apparatus of the Western 
Civilization. And if this is true of the outsiders who have been 
swept into the meshes of the expandiag network of our Western 
economic system, ft is also true of the vast majority of the in¬ 
digenous workers of the Western World; for in ^ present 'fool- 
pfooT stage of our Machine Age our workers are bdng reduced 
in ever-increasing numbers to the role of mere mechanical execu¬ 
tants^—when th^ are lucky enough to escape beiog replaced 
altogether by some totally Inanimate machine and beiog thrown 
out upon the human scrap-heap of unemployment. More than 
that, we must recognize, on a candid view, that this type of a 
deformedly lop-sid^ primitive human creature who is the victim 
of a summary and superficial method of bringing the rank-and-fiJe 
into line is not specially characteristic of the masses ; it is also to 
be found far up the social hierarchy of our modem Western Society 
in classes which are conventionally regarded, and which unques- 
tiOTiingly regard themselves, not at all as victims of the rhythm of 
social grow^ but rather as Its presiding geniuses and its deserving 
beneficiaries. Not a few of the prophets of our modem Western 
Democracy and the inventors of our modern Western Industrial¬ 
ism, and certainly a large number of the politicians and tbe business 
men who have appropriated and exploited the genuine pioneers’ 
achievements, have been actually eminect in letters or In science 


« S« 111. C O') («>, , PP* «S »-3. V, C (i) (c) S. wl. *, 

* 'TIm West U* be«a imtnutially peoiryiaB bei m«rtl saiur ifi efd«r to ^ a 
•oM feuAdMioB for her nnntic abomciioQa et «Aaeney. Sbe ba^l along, bccb 
itaiTuif tb« ^ tbe perooaal men ioto that of tbe profeeeoeal* CTtS«^, Sir K.. 
NBimdim (UodM 1917, MoaiOan). f. S 3 )* 
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or in politics or in business alone, while thej have shown them* 
selves vulgarly puny in their ^cul^ for faith and love and the 
other spiritual expressions of Human Nature at its highest. 

We have come across this kind of lop-sidedness in this Study 
already at an earlier point, in our examinatiOQ of the response to the 
challenge of penalmtion which is made by penalized minorities.^ 
We have observed that the ^ranmcal and malignant exclusion of 
theae minorities, by forct ou^'we, from certain walks of life is 
apt to sdmubte them—in mockery of the Intentions of their op- 
pressors-^to prosper and excel in other fields which have still been 
left open to them out of contempt or oversight; and we have mar¬ 
velled at and admired a whole gallery of heroic tcun dd font in 
which these minorities stand out as very incarnations of the in^dnci• 
bili^ of Human Nature. At the same tiine we caiuiot i^ore the 
fact that some of the most conspicuous of these minorities—for 
example, the Levantines and the Fhanariots and the Annenlana 
and, above all, the Jews—have a reputation for being ‘not as other 
men are’ for worse as well as for better; and this III repute, which 
clings to them in a strange unresolved contradiction with their 
notorious virtues and accomplishments, is too persistent and too 
widely spread to be dismissed altogether as a libellous expression 
of their discomfited oppressors’ chagrin. In the unhappy relation 
between Jews and Gentiles, which is the classic case, the Gentile 
who U disgusted and ashamed at the behaviour of his Anti-Semite 
fellow Govern Is also embarrassed at finding himself constrained 
to admit that there is some grain of truth in the caricature of the 
Jewish character which the Jew-baiter draws as a justification for 
his own bestUlity. The he^ of the tragedy lies in the ;^ct that 
a penalization which truly stimulates the penalized minority to a 
heroic response is as truly apt to warp their human nature as well. 
They rise to superhuman heights in one dimen^on at the nsk of 
shrivelling to a sub-human level in another dimension. And what 
is true of these sociaUy penalized minorities is evidently likewise 
true of those technolo^<^ly specialized majorities with which we 
are now concerned. 

The point may be illustrated by the English tale of a legendary 
Irishman and his blanket. A poor Irishman found that his blanket 
was not long enough to cover bis shoulders when he went to bed, 
80 he cut off a strip from the bottom end of the blanket and sewed 
it on to the top end—^nly to find, to his bewilderment, that the 
bedevilled bla^et bad now become too short to cover his feet. 
In truth, of course, the blanket had been shortened instead of 
lengthened by being cut to pieces and sewn together again—at 
$M II. D ii, pf), 9«8-59, fibo?e. 
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if we may assume that our Irishman knew enough about 
needlework to turn over the edges in making hJs suture. Dur poo' 
friend has actually made things worse for himself by his ouve 
attempt to make them better i and so has the anthropoid ape who 
has lively replied to the challenge 'Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature by incontinently 
riring on his hind legs. In this case the riddle is actually solved io 
the immediate and &e literal sense; but the challeoge, of course, 
implies that the addition to the stature is to be permanent and that 
the creature chat achieves it is not to do this at a sacrifice of the 
health and harmony of its whole bodily organism. It is on this 
point that the guilelessly presumptuous monkey is eventually 
caught out; for the physicd strain of the unnatural two-legged 
posture that has enabled him to hold his head so high makes itself 
felt progressively throughout his system. First the chaise of pos* 
ture upsets his digestion by dis^cing his internal orgap; and 
then his two hind legs-^hus unreasonably starved of nouriahinent 
when they are being compelled to do the work of four—succumb 
Co rickets and finally double up under him. In this ignominious 
fashion the ape relapses on to all fours again; but he is not now 
the ape that be was before he started to play his monkey-trick. 
The healthy quadruped of yore has been transformed, as a result 
of his disastrous pra^, into a rickety quadruped whose constitu¬ 
tion has been permanently undermined * 

These fables are applicable to an ordinary uncreative human 
being who has bad one of his human faculties—and this perhaps 
one of rather trivial value-^bnormally and disproportionatdy 
developed in the hope of thereby bringing the crown of hU bead 
to a level with the height of a creative genius who is a cubit taller 
by nature than the onOnary run of his fellow men. Such a partial 
increase in spiritual stature is usually paid for by a general decrease 
in spiritual stamina. A primitive soul which has been unnaturally 
developed to a higher capa^ty in some single line of growth is api 
in all other lines, to shnvel to a lower capadty than that of the 
natural primitive soul which has not bad any liberties taken with 
its^iritual health. 

Tnia malady of spiritual deformation, which is the nemesis of a 
pcrveiac method of* artempili^ to bring the uncreative rank-and- 

* A mm pt^nsque venam of the MfM ftii* will b« fbuod io Sir lUbindniuita 
Tuote'a Natitmiim (Loodoa tot?. MecfmU«B). pp. 

*M«B, with hi* mentel tad m«i«ril power ht outfrewiaf hie niem atmm, le um 
«n eagentod ginafe whoee heed hu euddeBlp ibot up milee ewiy from the root et 
him. me\^ nonnel cemmuniatian dlSlouJt to emhliiL Tbs gieedr hesS. wicn •« 
bupe dentil ^ imeoehing ell the ropcoost folietf Ow World, ml 

the b too bte in resehing his digesiive erfub. end his boon is fuflenbs 

from vuu of blood.' 
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file into with the creafive minority, is as great a social enormity 
as the antitbeticaJ malady of eaocericiam which ia the nemesis that 
lies in wait for a creator when he ignores the truth that 'none of us 
livech to himself and no man diedi to himself*' and seeks to re¬ 
pudiate his Ineluctable oblation to be his brother’s keeper.^ And 
these are the two alternative possible enormities that may be pro¬ 
duced by the impact of Civilization upon the Division of Labour. 

The crime of Procrustes is castigate by Jesus in hia denuncia¬ 
tion of the Scribes and the Pharisees who 

‘bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay then on men's 
shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with one of their 
fingers'.^ 

And it ia the same enormity that is in the mind of the Arabic 
philosopher Ibn KhaldOn when he argues that 'too much severity 
in a sovereign usually does harm to his realm’.* 

'Benevolent government Is rarely associated with a ruler whose mind 
is over-alert and intelligence over-developed. Benevoleoce is most com¬ 
monly found In rulers who sre easy-going or who behave as if they were. 

worst defect in the alert-minded ruler is that he lays burdens upon 
his subjects which are g rea ter than they can bear; and he does this 
because his men^ vision outranges theirs and because his insight pene¬ 
trates to the ends of thinn at me begiiuiinga-^with disastrous coos^ 
quences for them. The Prophet says: "Go the pace of the weakest 
among you'’; and in thia context the exponent of tbe Divine Law 
prescribe in the case of rulers that excess of intelligence should be 
avoided ... because it produces ^presrion and bad government and 
makes demands upon tbe people wuch are contra^ to their nature.... 
It is evident from fbi* Intellectuality and intelligeoce is a fault in an 
admlniatrator, because is an excess of mental acdvity^just as diili- 
wittedness is an excess of mental torpidity. The two extremes are to be 
deprecated in every attribute of human nature. The ideal ia tbe Golden 
Mean... and for this reason a man who is over-intellectual has Satanic 
attributes attributed to him and Is called "8atan’\ "possessed by Satan", 
and so on.* 

In an extreme case the pioneer who racks the la^ards' limbs 
in order to key them up to his own pace may be as great a monster 
as the fiend who tortures a bird by over-nourishing its liver in 
order to make dt foil gras. 

The social havoc that is wrought on the one hand by esotericism 
on tbe part of a creative minority and on the other hand by a 
spiritual deformatioi:i of the souls of the raok-and-file of the un- 

' Remara ?. * G«o. it. 9. ’ Matt. oiii. 4: ei. LuXa si. 4S. 

« (bs KhaMSn: tmaktM by d« Slua, Bsidq McG. (^aria 

ImprioMrie Imp^riila, 3 to]#,), vpt, i, pp, 363-4. 
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creative mass is so manifestly serious that, where and when it 
shows itself, there is apt to m a poweiful counter-movement to 
check it by adjustment or, falling that, by revolution. And the 
more v^rous and vital the gr<ns^ of a growing civilization, the 
greater, as a rule, will be its members’ sensitiveness to this particu* 
kr social danger. 

Such sensitiveness is a characteristic mark of the Hellenic 
Civilization at the time when it was rising towards its highest 
achievements in the fifth century B.c.; and the feelii^ declared 
itself in Hellenic language In an uncompromisbg condemnation 
of the l^u.vTtjs at the one enreme and of the fiavaixnf at the other. 

The iSuvn;?, in the fifth-century Greek usage of the word, was 
a superior personality who committed the social office of ^living 
to himself’ instead oi putting his penooal gifo at the service of 
the common weal; and the light in which such behaviour was 
regarded in the ch^rical Hellenic World is illustrated by the fact 
that, in our modem Western vernacular languages, a derivative of 
this Greek word Quarns has acquired the meaning of ‘mental imbe- 
dle’. This fax-fetched meaning has been impocted into the word 
‘Idiot’ on the strength of its moral cormotadon In Hellenic minds. 
The connotation has been so strong that the meaning has been 
changed by it out of sU recognition. It is smu$in|: to refiect that, 
if we bad man^d to forget the original connotaaon and to carry 
the original meaning over into the un-Helleoic moral envuorunent 
of our own code cJ social ethics, then the English word ‘idiot’ 
would presumably be used to-d^ as a laudatory term; for it 
would ^en stiU signify a man of pa^ts who has devoted his abiliaes 
to the acquisition of a personal fortune through private business 
enterprise; and this classical HeUeoic bite wire is our latter-day 
Western hero. 

In the Hellenic Society of the fifth century B.c. the free male 
citizens, who alone lived to the full the intense social life of the 
dry-state, were virtually behavii^ as towards riie women 

and the slaves, who had been left behind in the advance of the 
Ffellenic Civili^tion from the Homeric to the Acdc stage. The 
women and the slaves found themselves virtually outside the social 
pale of the master institution in which the results of the free male 
citizens’ advance had been embodied.* From this point of view it 
is significant that one of the promptest constructive leacrions to the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization in 431 B.c. was a movement 
to bring the women and the slaves back into sodal partnership 
with the free male citizens as recognized and active raembera of 
the commonwealth. This movement declared itself in Athens, 
* S«« III. c (ii) («), Vftl, lU, PP. as 9 -* 9 . *bo«. 
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*the Education of while the AtbencHPelopoimeeiaa War, 

which wss the beginnii^ of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’, was 
Btil] being fought>^ witness the war>plays of Aiistophanee; and 
the emancipation of these two great classes In the Hellenic body 
social may be judged to have reached its apogee duriog the first 
century erf the thr^ chapter of Hellenic history: a century that 
began with Alexander's passage of the Dardanelles in 334 B.c. 
and dosed with the outbreak ^ the Hannibalic War in ai8 b,c.> 

At the opposite extreme to the atood the who 

was the other bugbear of hflb'Century Hellas. The ^dvopoos 
meant a person whose activity was specialized, through a concen¬ 
tration of his energies upon some particular technique, at the ex¬ 
pense of his all-round development as a ‘social animal'. The kind 
of technique which was usually in people's minda when they used 
this term of abuse was some manual or mechanical trade which 
was practised for private prodc. Mskiog money out of industry 
was as ill looked upon in uth-century Hellas as it has been well 
looked upon in the Englisb-speakii^ communities of a nineteenth- 
century Western Society; and in the old-fashioned aristocratic 
Boeotian community of Thebes the social stigma was so severe 
that it carried a political disqualification with it J The Hellenic 
horror of ^yevotoy however, went Either than this. It implanted 
in Hellenic minds a deep distrust of all professionalism, even when 
the medium was something finer than stone or iron or wood or 
leather and the motive something nobler than money-making. 

For example, under the Lycurgean agSgf* or 'way of life' at 
Sparta, the Spartiate ‘Peers' were forbidden not only to master and 
practise any lucrative manual trade,< but even to train for and take 
part in any of the international athletic competitions which were 

* Tbc ^rm put into tbe moutb «f the AtbcoiiA •tu««rr«c F«n«le« b? tb« Aibaun 
hiarorkn Tbueydida (in Book II, «b*p. 4 <). 

* Tbou^ AtbcnowiotbooeoM oTtM ant etovota HcUm towirdatborO'flnTruchue- 

iroDt of both dK wocDOe ind the it wm only the onencipetcon of (bo elevee thet 

wu • neUe* Atoe atovemoM (m 4 IV, C (ui) (S) 4, p. i< 6 , foetnoto 3, Tbo 

credit for the tmincipetion of tbe wooien of KoOm beloiifj not to Atheee but to 
Spvte ukI to Mecedon; for ia both tbeoe fra other KeKesic comiaunibce thepostioa 
of women in tbe M.oelkd 'OeMteaJ A^* of HeUeiue hiitory was aoro faeotutble thea 
tt wee at Atbeo^rat dparta ij an uadeeigned eooKguesce of the depreuint effect of 
tbe Lyrurseao upon the siao (mo Put ( 21 . A. vol. iii, p, 7j. above) and is idaoedoe 

beceuM ahe waa atill In the Hom eric itafe of devalopmant (aee 11 (. C 01) (i). Aaob TV, 
vol.ui.pp. 8 ?^^»aboT«Hrai>dii>tbe couaeof tbe centuiy b^nninf in ^740x431 b.c. 
tbe ioadeutiOM of Sporte and Maoedon rjtreiaively nined pteedfe in Kellaa tareurh 
the eieroriea of Spams end Macedenian over Athesjen ansa (»ee Part HI. A, raL ui. 
pp. above). In An a topbaaea* famimet coBody fytiitfaia, which waa played in 

4 ti P.C., ooe of tbe piindpu cbancteri ia I^arapito, «bo ia tbe leader of 0 d^ecattos 
^Spamn women. 

a Aceerdini to Ariatode, Pafftwi, Book lit, chap. 5, p. layS* (cf. op, dt.> Book VI, 
ebap. 9 , p. i 3 aiA), *tbere wm a law at Thebw that arw ooe who had oet been out of 
buamaaa for ten veera ihouJd be inelimble for public omce,* 

* Soe Part HL A, vol. iii, pp. 54^». above. 

t Bee (be atoiy quoted above in Part III, A, vol. ui, on pp. 8^1, 
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held periodically in the Hellenic World—notwithstanding ibe two 
facts that, at the four great Pan-Hellenic festivals, (he prises were 
not objects of m^erial value but were simple wreaths of green- 
stuff, and chat, in all other Hellemc communities, the winning: of 
one of these wreaths was regarded as the highest honour which 
a man could possibly gain for himself and for his country.' The 
Spartaos, of course, defeated their own end^—and discredited 
their parochial poUcy of diverging from the main channel of 
Hellenic Civiliaation into a peculiar backwater—by spedalizing 
professionally in the Ait of War, with disastrous social, and in the 
end even disastrous military, consequences. It was the paradox 
and the Irony of Spartan history that Spartan militarism, at its 
height, became ^avowia incarnate. Do the other hand the 
subtler Athenians did hot allow themselves to fall into this insU 
dioua pitfall. They were on their guard against ^yavoia even in 
the cultivation of those abilities and activities and arts which they 
were most prone to admire; and they did not hesitate to criticize 
the professionalism of a countryman of their own who was the 
most brilliant political genius that Attica had produced and who 
had used his specialized ability, with dazzling success, to save his 
country from destruction and to make bet great. 

*ln refined and cultivated socie^ Thenlstocles used to be girded at 
by people of so-called liberal education [for hJs lack of accompliwiDents] 
Slid used to be driven into making the rather cheap defence cbac he 
certaiflly could do oothing with a musical jnstnimeot, but that. If you 
were to putiaCo his hands a counOy that was gfriall and obscure, be knew 
how to turn ft into a great country and a famous one.’’ 

This sensitiveness to the dangers of jSoMvo/d, which comes out 
so strongly in Hellenic social life, can also be observed In the 
institutions of other societies. For example, the social function of 
the Jewish Sabbath—and of the Sabbatarian Sunday of Scotland, 
England, and the Transmarine English-speaking countries of our 
modem Western World—is to insure that, for one whole day out 
of every seven, a creature who has been specialiting for sis succes¬ 
sive days in ^e week in sordid business for private gain shall 

• Tb«M two Act> were, of coum, «onnecte 4 br • reeipfoeU telctioB of «iu*e utd 
effect. The miUnelb valuable pHsei whieb bad bem offeAd ortasMU? eswM not haiw 
been ebolielwd li tbeM four once serelr loeal feotirtb bad sot alrod)' aettined 10 le 
weU.eeabJMhed an oecioKiucal prectiat In (be HeUeaie World (hat their etewvda 
could feel conSdent of beutf able to book ao abuodaaee of eatriea for (be aake of (be 
honour isd fiery which (be vieteriea at tb«a« nnleidar faetieeb bad cook (o Oarry 
with thnv (At Other local athlede foiiinla io KeDaa whkh failed to acquire oeeumenleal 
ofeBtife It aevar proved pcuaibte to diepenae with the lure et prisea of roKeria] value.) 
Converacly. (he pmclge of (he four Pan.Hellenle faetivata waa inuomoelr eshaneed by 
(he ra<( dut the compemora bow competed for the lake of the benour aad glory alette, 
wi(^u( isy vtfrige of a profic*mkin£ modve. 

* Fluttrch Uft of TAexuWu, ehae, a. 
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remember his Creator and shall live, for a recurrent twenty-four 
hours, the life of an integral human soul Instead of quite unlnter* 
niptedly performing the vain repetitions of a money-making 
machine, ^axn, it la no accident t^t in England mountaineering 
and ‘organi^ games’ and other sports should have come into 
fashion simultaneously with the rise of Industrialism at the turn 
of the e^bteenth and nineteenth centuries; and that this new 
passion Sport should since have ^read, pari pasfu with In- 
dustriaiiam, England over the World, For Sport, in this 
latter-day sense of the term, is a conscious attempt at ‘recreation’ 
from the soul-destroying exaggeration of the Division of Labour 
which the Industrial System of economy entails. 

In our latter-day Western World, however, this attempt to 
adjust Life to Industrialism through Sport has been partially 
ddeated because the spirit and the rhythm of Industrialism have 
become so insistent and so pervasive that they have invaded and 
infected Sport itself—just as the ^avaveia which the Spartans 
sought so earnestly to keep at bay eluded their vigilance jfeer all 
by capturing their own peculiar profession of arms. In the 
Western World of to-day professional athletes—more nairowly 
spedalized and more extravagantly paid than the most consum¬ 
mate industrial technicians—now vie with the professional enter¬ 
tainers in providing us with horrifying examples of at ite 

acme. 

In the mind of the writer of this Study this disconcerting 
induatrialiaation of Sport is summed up in the pictures of three 
football-fields that are all printed sharply upon his visual memory. 
One was an English field at Sheffield which he happened once to 
see out of the railway-carriage window an route from York to 
Oxford. At the parched latter end of summer, when the football 
season was about to reopen, the grass on this plot of ground was 
being kept artificially green by hydrants which tapped rikc munid- 
pal water-supply and so made the local groundsman independent 
of the rain from heaven. And all around this manufactured 
greensward rose tiers upon tiers of seats, on which thousanda of 
human beings would presently ‘take their recreation' in an even 
closer congestion—with still more pounds of human flesh to the 
cubic yard of urban space—than during their working hours in 
ah^ or oflice or factory. The other two football-grounds in the 
writer’s mental picture-gallery are to be found on the campuses of 
two colleges in the United Sutes. One of them was floodlighted, 
by an Ingenious lighting-system which was said to reproduce the 
exact effect of sunshine, in order that football-plajrera might be 
manufactured there by night as well u by day, in contlnuotis shifts, 
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as motor-cars or gramophones are produced in factories which run 
without a break throughout the twenty-four hours. The other 
Americaa football-grouad was roofed over in order that practice 
might go on whatever the weather. The roof was supported on 
four immense girders which sprang from the four comers and met 
above the centre without any interior support. It was said to be 
the largest span of roof in existence at that moment in the World, 
and its erection had cost a fabulous sum. Round the sides were 
ranged beds for the reception of exhausted or wounded warriors. 
On both these American grounds I found on inquiry thar the 
actual players in any given year were never more in number than 
an Inrinitesimal fraction of the total student body; and I was also 
told that these boys looked forward to the ordeal of playing a 
match with much the same grim apprehension as their elder 
brothers bad felt when they went into the trenches in 191$. In 
truth this Anglo-Saxon football was not a game at all. It was 
the Industrial System celebrating a triumph over its vanquished 
antidote, Sport, by masquerading in its guise, 

A corresponding development can be discerned in the history 
of the Hellenic World, where the aristocratic amateurs whose 
victories are unmortalised In Pindaris odes were eventually re¬ 
placed by the professional boxers of the amphitheatre and profes¬ 
sional charioteers of the circus, while the shorn that were purveyed, 
pat AUxemdrum, from Parthia to Spain by the Atatniaav Tt^lra 
(*United Artists, Ltd.’) were as di^rent from the hfih-ceatury 
celebrations In Dionysus’s own theatre, to its hallowed precinct 
under the shadow of the Acropolis at Athens, as a music-hall revue 
in Chicago or Shanghai or Buenos Aires is diHerent from a medi¬ 
eval mystery play.t 

It is no wonder chat, when social enormities defy adjustment in 
this baffling fashion, philosophers should dream of revolutionary 
plans for sweeping the enormities away. Plato seeks to cut the 
root of 0 aiWQia, as he sees it rising rarely all around him in the 
Athens of his day, by planting bis Utopia in an inland region with 
no Jollities for maritime trade and wi^ little inducement towards 
any economic activity beyond ‘subsistence Arming’.* Samuel 
Butler imagines his Utopians deliberately and systematically de¬ 
stroying all machines and placing a rigid ban upon their construc¬ 
tion and operation for the future, for fear that Mankind might 
cease to be the masters of machines through becoming, instead, 

I This differeoce u one of tbe efleou o{ tb« phenomenon of eodiJ diffnctiofi.whkh 
bt» wucM upon in I. B fiii), voL i. pp. above, md ia esasuned funber 

>« V, C fi] (e) 3 . >ol. V. pp. t^aoj, u as Puu VIII end IX. below. 

* 8m toe paaaagt quoted »«cn naco, 7 » 4 *S» ^ Itl. A, vel. iii, oa p. 91. 
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their domeeticated animaU.' Since a machine la nothing but an 
flrfi firkl extension of the range or *dnve’ of some human organ or 
faculty,^ the fantasy of a reversal in the relations between machines 
and human beings is an apt parable of what happens readily 
enough 'in real Ufe' when the harmony of some commonplace 
human soul is upset» and its nature Is warped and deformed, by 
the bypertrophe of some single faculty* at the expense of all the 
rest, in a vain attempt to raise this ordinary creature to an equality 
with the rarer representative of its kind that baa been endowed by 
their common Creator with a larger spiritual stature. 

15. The Impact of Civiiixation upon Mimesis, 

A reorientation of the faculty of mimesis away from the elders 
and towards the pioneers is, as we have seen,^ the change in the 
direction of this faculty that accompanies the mutation of a primi* 
tive society into a clvIUzation; and the aim in view is tlie raising of 
the uncreative mass to a new level that has been reached by a new 
creative minority. But* because this resort to mimesis is a short 
cut,* the attainment of the goal along this road is apt to be illusory. 

Where a genuine transmission of the divine hte from soul to 
soul would have transformed the inner man and have admitted 
him, in transforming him, into the Communion of Saints, the glib 
response of mimesis is apt to do no more than transmogrify the 
Namral Man, Homo Integer Aniiquae Virtvtis, into the sho^y ‘Man 
in the Street’: a Homo Vidgaris Northetiffii or a Homo Demoticus 
CUorns. In that event the impact of Civilisation upon mimesis 
begets the enormity of a pseudo*8ophisdcated urban crowd* Uving 
for its pemem et cireenses,^ which, on any spiritual criterion, is as 
signally inferior to the Natural Man in a primitive society as are 'the 
beasts chat perish*.* This vulgar social enormity is not so inevitable 
that It cannot be avoided by an adjustment. In fifch-centuiy Athens, 
for example, the Demos which was exposed to the corrupting 
influence of the demag^ue Cleon’s travesty of ‘the Education of 
Hellas’ was at the same time being offered pure draughts of the 
milk of the word’ in the celebrations at the Dionysiac theatre. 

< 8 «« Butler, Samuel; £>«•&«) (LoedoA tS? 2 , TrCbocx). chap, se ad fit*, end chepe. 
21 * 39. Corapue tbe cbtpter tatiUeai *Der MeriKh eU Siltve 4 er Meachine* io 

Spaajler, 0 .: 2>*r 4 u Abmitndu, roL u: ‘Walthiatonecba 

adiUoD (Mu&ieb Batk), pp, 

* rox tbe parileuelr ambifu^ aarure of mukaefT »e« IV. C (iii) (s), pp. 124-7, 
abo*e. 

> la PkR 11 , B* Tol i, pp. sad rv. C (iii) («), io tbe preMU v«Iun«* p. laS, 
above. 

4 See III, C 01 ) (a) * roL ui* pp. 945^; «ad TV, C (Hi) («)* in Uie preoeat volume, 
pp. 119-^r. ebore. 
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zlix. 20). 4xPeteru.2. 
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Here was a tradJtioDal iostitutioa which was part of the commcti 
people's birthright and in which they remained thotoughly at 
home while the most daring aesthetic and moral and intellectual 
pioneers of the age were now using the folk-drama, without ever 
breaking its traditional mould, as a vehicle for the expression of 
their own creative ideas. In the fifth^^tury Attic drama the 
happy accident that had convened a primitive Inatitution into a 
mouthpiece for men of genius gave men of goodwill a fleeting 
opportunity of competing for the guidance of the souls of the 
Demos against men of Cleon's scamp. But s survey of History 
seems to show that such opportunities are few and ^r between; 
and, even in this Attic case, the opportunity was not successfully 
taken. Qeon won; and the social enormity which he evoked by 
stamping the D^os with hJs own image had to be exorcised in 
the end, not by adjustment, but by revolution. The Cleonian 
'Man in the Street', whose entry upon the stage of Helleoic history 
before the close of the fifth century B.c. is one of the unmistakable 
symptoms of social decline, eventually redeemed his soul by re¬ 
pudiating, outright, a culture which hiui fuled to satisfy his spiri¬ 
tual hunger because he had only succeeded in tilling his belly with 
che husks.' As the spiritually awakened child of a dissident prole¬ 
tariat, he woriied out his own salvation through the discovery of 
a higher religion.* 

Perhaps these examples may suffice to illustrate the part that is 
played in the breakdowns of civilizations by the intracUOiUty of old 
institutions to the touch of new social forces. 

(c) TH? NBrfSSIS OF CREATIVITY 

J. The Problem of ntpvnhtio 

We have now made some study of two aspects of that failure of 
self-determination to which the breakdowns of dvilizations appear 
to be due. We have considered the mechanicalness of mimesis and 
the intractability of instlcutions. We may conclude this part of our 
inquiry with a consideration of the apparent nemesis of creativity. 

It looks as though it were uncommon for the creative lesponsea 
to two or more successive challenges In the history of a given 
society to be achieved by one and the same minority or Individual. 
So far from this being the rule, the party that has distinguished 
itself in dealing with one challenge is apt to fail conspicuously in 
attempting to deal with the next. This ironical and disconcerting 

< LuSe v«. i6. 

a For tlx MtcwlOA inters*] pralettriti from the demiskAt mivontr of ibe 
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yet apparcatiy normal inconstancy of human fortunes is one of 
the dominant moHJs of the Attic drama, and it ia noticed and 
discussed by Aristotle, in his critique of Hellenic poetry, under 
the name of or ‘the reversal of roles’.* Thia is also one 

of the prindpal themes of the New Testament.* 

In the drama of the New Testament a Christ whose epiphany 
on Earth in the person of Jesus is, in Christian belief, the true 
fulfilment of Jewry’s long chcriahed Messianic Hope, is neverthe¬ 
less rejected by a school of Scribes and Pharisees which, only a 
few generations badt, has come to the front by taking the lead in 
a heroic Jewish revolt against the triumphal progress of Hellcnisa- 
tion.* The insight and the uprightness that have brought ^e 
Scribes and Pharisees to the fore in that previous crisis of Jewish 
history desert the m now in a crisis of greater import for the des¬ 
tinies of Jewry and of Mankind, and the Jews that comprehend 
and accept the authentic Jewish Messiah’s message are the publi¬ 
cans and harlott.* The Messiah himself comes from ‘Galilee of 
the Gentiles’;’ and the greatest of his executors is a Hellenized 
Jew from Tarsus, a city beyond the traditional horison of the 
Promised Land, who carries iht preaching of his Galilaean master 
into the heart of a Hellenized World. 

In this Christian renderii^ of the theme of the roles 

that are reversed are sometimes played by the Pharisaic iUte of 
Jcwiy and by the outcasts from the Jewish fold: 

‘I 8ay unto you that the publicans and the harlots go into the King¬ 
dom of Cod before you.** 

Sometimes, again, the Pharisees’ role is assigned to Jewry as a 
whole, and the publicans’ role to the Gentiles—as in the sermon 

i S«« Anateik: Axa'n chmp. :t.l i, AdbSi. S««furthertbeieurtiii^oottoa the 
wort in But«b*r. 8. H.; ArutuWt TKury ^gji^ Pae Af I. 3rt ediQon (London 
:«es, MtoDiJIan). 3^0-30. Acrortioe to Butoher. tft« wort umo 

br Anctotla, Sm • auSjicQvo conneCMion. unlika tha wort ttfripoets. ohobO 

nor Bteraly t ‘ehanjo of fortune’ but a ebaage io the form of a ‘revecMl ox lotootln . 
wim an act or a i>oL<y ptodiuea the opeo^te mull £r«a thu which Ae agant baa 
axpocted and daotrrt, * $«« V, C («), Annax II . m. yt. 38^1, balow. 

a Fw thia colUiioo between JudaiiB aao Ketlenjain m iha lecood century i.c. aa« 
furebar V, C (•) (rf) 9 (ft, »ol. *1, pp. ««3-j, balow. 
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growth of Judaiaot from ft new ground ieGabJaa and in the great Cenble World bayoad, 
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MaceiUain ige. Wlaio Galileo gan birth, is Jeaus, to a Mcaaiah whoae maaaigo of 
•alvibon wai th« Kit kingdoai wat sot of Tbla World <aee V. C (>) (d) 9 (y), vd. vi, 
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in the syn^gue at Kazareth in which Jesua reminda his fellow 
countiymen that the widow to whose aid Elijah was sent in time 
of famine was not an Israelite but a Sidonian, and that the leper 
whom EUsba was sent to heal was not an Israelite but a Dama¬ 
scene.’ 

*t say unto you that God is able of theee stones to raise up children 
uoto Abraham.’^*The men of Nineveh shall rise in jud^ect with 
this generation and shall oondema it, because they repented at the preach¬ 
ing ^ Jonas, and, behold, s greater than Jonas is here. The Queen of the 
S<^th shall rise up in the judgment wi^ this generation and shall con¬ 
demn it; for she came from the uttermost parts of the Earth to hear the 
wisdorn of Solomon, and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here/’— 
*1 say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And 
I say unto you that many shall come from the east and west aod shall 
ait down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaveo. 
But the ehildren of the Kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.**-^T say unto you, the 
Kingdom of God shall be taken from you and given to a nation bnnging 
forth the fruits thereof.'*—^It was necessary that the word of Cod should 
first have been spoken to you; but se^g ye put it from you and judge 
yourselves unWOTthy of everlasttog life, lo, we turn to the Gendles.'* 

The moral that is pointed in the parables of the Labourers la 
the Vineyard’ and the Wicked Husbandmen^ is likemse the moral 
of the parables of the Prodigal Soq^ and Dives and Lazarus’'^ and 
the Pharisee and the Publican'’ and the Good Samaritan’^ and the 
guests who rebuff or evade the invitation to the feast and whose 
places are filled with the poor and the maimed and the halt and 
the blind from the streets and lanes and highways and hedges.'* 
The encounter of Jesus with the Roman centurion'* has its paral¬ 
lels in his encounter with the Syropboemdan woman beyond the 
borders of Jewry'* and with the Greeks at JcnisaJern.’® In the 
Gospel according to Saint John, in which the last-mentioned lAcU 
dent is narrated, this overture to the Jewish Messiah on the Gentiles' 
part is made the occasion for Jesus's prophecy of the fructification 
of his work on Earth.” 

In the historical setting in which these sayings and parables 
and incidents In the New Testament are pl^d, the Christiaji 
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rendering: of the theme of inptiT^fia U a variation on an ancient 
rendering: in the Jewish Scriptures. The New Tealament and the 
Old Testament are, both alike, regarded as iostrumenU through 
which God has b^ucathed a supernatural heritage to bur^ 
beneficiaries; and the common plot of a twice-played tragedy is a 
reversal of roles through s transfer of God’s priceless gift from 
human hands that might have had it for the taki^ to other human 
hands that, at the opening of the play, do not appear to have any 
prospect of attaining the prize. In the original performance of the 
play it is Esau, the first-bom, who sells hU birthright to his 
younger brother Jacob. In the second performance the same two 
players appear on the stage again; but in making their reappearance 
they exchange their parts; for this time it is Jacob who forfeits 
his heirloom to Essu. Thus the setion of the Christian version of 
the plot presents a double a reversal of a reversal— 

when the scenes in which this action works itself out in the drama 
of the New Teataroent are taken literally in their historical sense, 
This literal meaning, however, ia not ^ only meaning and not 
the deepest; for ‘AUes Ver^gUche ist nur cin Gleichniss’,* and an 
historii^ tragedy which is momentous in itself has at the same time 
a deeper significance as an allege^ of a mystery which is illustrat^ 
in the passage of History because it lies at the heart of Life. On this 
plane the operation of the principle of is proclaimed 

in the New Testament in terms that transcend the historical limits 
of a particular time and place: 

Tf aay man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant 
of all/^'And whosoever shall exalt himself aball be abased; and he 
that shall humble hiniself be exalted.'*—‘The last aball be first, 

and the first last*^‘He that is least among you all, the same shall be 
—'The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the 
hod of the corner.*^ 

in this timeless and placeless presentation of the play the charac¬ 
ters between whom the reversal of roles is transacted arc neither 
Pharisees-and-Publicans nor Jcws-and-Gentlles, but are Adults- 
and'Children. 

*I say unto you: Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Whoacever, therefore, 
shall bumble himself as this Uttie child, the same is greatest in the King- 

’> Goethe: Fewf.U. ui»4*5. 
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dom of Heaven. And whoeo receiveth one such Urtle child In my ruune, 
receiveth mo.’*—Of such is the Kln^om of Hesven/* 

Why did Jesus take the childres up In his arms and put his bands 
upon them and bless them P In another contest he is said to have 
answered this question by quoting a passage of the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures: 

'Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected pruse.** 
And the paradox of a between Sophistication and 

Simplicity, which is thus revealed as the mystery symbolized in the 
reversal of roles between Children and Adults in the Gospels, 
ilashes out of its sheath of allegory in the exultant phrases of Saint 
Paul: 

‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the World to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the World to conibund 
the things which are migb^; and base things of the World, and things 
which are despised, hath chosen—yea, and things which are not, 

to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in Us 
presence.’^ 

What ia the explanation of a principle which plays so prominent 
a part both in the New Teeument and in the Attic drama? This 
question has received a cynical answer from primitive minds; but 
this primitive cynicism 1 ^ not been left un^allenged by a Pos¬ 
terity which has gained deeper inaight through sha^r suffering. 

Primitive human minds are fain to explain the down^s of pre¬ 
eminent human beings as acts of external powers that are human 
in Sthos but superhuman In potency. The overthrowers of great 
men must be gods; and the motive which primitive minds pre¬ 
suppose, to account for these hypothetical divine interventions, ia 
commonly envy, 'The Envy of the Gods* as an agency in human 
ai^irs Is one of the Leitmotivs of primitive M^bology and one of 
the prindpal concerns of primitive superstitioo in all times and 
places; and the same subject has both fasdnated and exercised 
Hellenic thought, which, in the religious and the moral sphere, is 


> Mtth. rviii, 9-5 (M«tr. xvlii. 3 it NncaiMeAi »f Mtik i. 15 • Luke xria. 17; 
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remarkable for its conservatism in clinging to primitive concep¬ 
tions as well as for its ingenuity in refinmg upon them.* 

A Hellenic view of ‘the Envy of the Gods* which is mimjtable in 
its blend of runveU with sophistIcatioD is given in the following 
passage of Herodotus: 

•You observe how God blasts with His thuadcrbolt the animals that 
overtop thcii fellows, and how He cannot bear them to show oft, wMe 
the little animals never irriuie Kim ^ 

observe how He invariably directs these shafts of HU upon the highest 
houses and the tallest trees. God loves to cut short everything that over¬ 
tops its kind. In this way a great army is destr^ed by a smaU army m 
certain drcumstaoces—as, ror tostance, when God in His caw sends 
down panic upon them, or thunder. Then they perish, and their last 
state is unworthy of their first. God suffers no one to be proud except 
Himself/^ 

The thesis here enunciated with a studied affemtion of simpli¬ 
city that heightens a desired effect of blasphemy is the overture to 
the Herodotean tr^edy of the greatness and fall of the Achacme- 
nian emperor Xaxes- The passage occurs in a fictitious speech 
from the mouth of Xerxes' uncle ArUbanus at a mccijag of tht 
Achaemenian Privy Council in which Xerxes has announced hia 
project of conquering Hellas, and has commer^ded it on the ground 
that its accomplishment will ‘make the Persian Empire contermi¬ 
nous with the stratospbcie dpopA^wrov), since there 

will be no pays to ours for the Sun to set eyes on when 

1 , with your aid, have turned all countries into one country as a 
result of my triumphal progress through Europe*.^ In the course 
of the same speech Herodotus makes Xerxes incur the envy of no 
fwerthan three great gods: Poseidon, through bis announcement 
of his intention to bridge the Hellespont; Zeus, through his boast 
that he will divide with him the lordship of the Universe; and 
Helios, through his declared intention of extending the range of 
his own dominions from sunrise to sunset® In this Herodotean 
trage^ of Xerxes* greatness and fall the protagonist irrevocably 
seals his own doom when, on the eve of his passage of the Helles¬ 
pont, on the road to defeat, the sp^acle of his grand army and 
arm^a tempts him to declare himself divinely happy (ievrov 
tyiwdpiof). The moment after uttering this blasph^y, Xerxes 
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recollects himself acd bursts into tears at the poignant thought 
that not one man of this host will be alive a hundred years hence; 
but it is too late now for repentance; and this incident only leads 
to a further colloq^uy between the Emperor and Artabanus, in 
which Xer^ hardens hia heart and finally sends Artabaous home 
to Susa in disgrace. This colloquy is opened by Artabanus with 
the observation that the inevitabill^ of Death is leas poignant than 
the sufferings of Life. 

'Human Ufe is so wretched that Death becomes a blessed escape from 
it. The tantalisiog taste of sweetness, which is all that God gives in the 
three score years and ten, is proof of the eoviousness of God's nature.’ ’ 

In a more serious vein the thesis is propounded by Hero* 
dotua in the parables of Croesus and Polycracea* 

Croesus airs his prosperity, like a peacock's tail, before the eyes 
of Solon in the hope that the Athenian sage will pronounce him 
the happiest of Ma^nd; but a leading question rails to elicit the 
e^tpected answer; and when the king loses his temper and con¬ 
fesses what is in his mind, he coerely gives Solon an opportunity 
to pass from the particular to the general in his exposition of his 
philosophy. 

‘I know for a ^ct that the Godhead is iovariably envious and destruc¬ 
tive; and then. Sire, ydu question me regarding Human Life I... Out 
of aU the days which go to make up the seventy years ..., not one day 
brings forth aaythbg remotely resembling fire o^pring of another; and 
therefore, Sire, Man is oothiog but M^ortuoe. I imagine that you 
personally axe immensely rich and that you have a vast number of sub¬ 
jects; but I cannot yet give you the title which la the object of your 

J uesnon, l»fore I hear that you have been fortunate in your end. . . . 

fntil I see [a man's] end, I must suspend jud|emeot and call him not 
"happy" but "fortunate.".... In order to appraise any phenomenon, the 
artendon must be directed upon the drcumstaocea in which it meets its 
end. To many people God ^oa given a glimpse of happiness in order to 
destroy them root and branch.'^ 

Herodotus relates* that 'these observationa of Solon's did not at 
all commend themaelves to Croesus, who diamissed the philo 
sopher with contempt, as a man of no intelligence whatever, for 
his principle of discounting present values and appraising every 
phenomenon by its end- After the departure of Solon, however, 
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Croesus was overtaken by a heavy retribution from God—pre¬ 
sumably because he had ventured to regard himself as the happiest 
of all Mankind.’ First, Croesus loses his son through ^ twofold 
error of failing to see the catch in an oracle and of placing the boy 
in the care of a man who has been proved desperately unlucky 
and then he loses his kingdom through failing to see the cat^ in 
an ocacic once again, and leaning on ^e broken reed of an alliance 
with Sparta » In the end Croesus finds himself standing, shackled, 
on a lighted pyre, on the point of being burnt alive. It is only in 
this extremity that he appeases ‘the Envy of the Gods’ at last by 
remembering the wisdom of Solon and calling, in contrition, upon 
the sage’s name. The immediate consequence of this religious 
conversion is to produce a change of heart in Croesus’s conqueror 
Cyrus, who has condemned his vanquished enemy to the flames 
and is waiting to enjoy the spectacle; and, when the penitent Cyrus 
orders the fire to be put out and finds that it has caught beyond 
human power to control it, the God Apollo himself condescends 
to save Croesus's life by a miradc.s 

In the parable of Croesus, who is as wantonly presumptuous 
as Xerxes, yet manages to save his soul alive by a repentance at 
the eleventh hour, the Herodotean Godhead shows a touch of 
human kindness. The divine attributes of malignity and implaca¬ 
bility reveal themselves, caked and unashamed, in the parable of 
Polycraica, who seeks, on the advice of his wise ally Araasis, to 
anticipate the wrecking of his fortunes through ‘the Envy of tht 
G<*d8’* by marring his own prosperity through his own act, but is 
frustrated when lus fevourite gold-mounted emerald signet-ring, 
which he has cast ccTemoniously into the deep sea, is miraculously 
restored to him by the implacable Divinities. 

‘The occurrence struck Polyeratee as supernatural, so be wrote all 
that he had done and all that had come of it in a letter, which he addressed 
to Egypt. When Amaais read the letter from Polycratea, he realized that 
it is impossible for one human being to extricate another fiem the des¬ 
tiny awaitiog bits), and that no good coidd be awaiting Polycrates, whose 
success was so unbroken that he recovered even what he had thrown 
away. In view of this, he sent a note to Samoa denouncing the ftiUnU. 
His object in making this ddmarc^ waa to save his own flings from 
being harrowed, as they would be for a friend and ally, when Polycrates 
was overtaken by such a crushing disaster.’ 

< 5 «« ih« witry bt KeredoRu, Book I, cb«pa. $ 4 - 4 $' 

* Sm the norT ia Hcfodoruj. Bo«k 1, «hsp*. 4^-56 tnd oy-Ss. 

1 HeredMut, oook 1 , eb«p*. Sd-?. This UgtndMry guu tfa M has • claim M 

the eufihesnsiK title then the hiatoric bnlocausta of the Spaniib laquieitioii. 

• vwt titeeeaaae do not pleiee me'. Herednrua foaken Amaaie write to Poly- 
crates, 'benuae I know fora face (W the Daily has an eovicus dispMiticn’ (Herodctus, 

Boek in, »bjp. 4 a). 
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And, sure enough, AmasU was right; for Tolycrstes roeC with 8 
Blocking fate, which was quite unwonhy of his character and 
ambitions'. The satrap of Lydia entices Polycraces into his power, 
tortures to death, and crucifies his corpse.^ 

This Herodotean note is recaptured by one of the most ac¬ 
complished X^dnizers of Greek verse and Hellenic Sthos in the 
Augustan Age, in a piquant application to Man’s greatest material 
discoveries and inventions: 

Nequiequam deua abscidit 
prudes Oceano dUsociabili 
terras, si tamen impiae 
non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 

audax omnia perpeti 
gens huiDana ruii per vetiturn nefis. 

audax lapeti genus 
ignem ftaude mala geotibus intulit. 

E osc ignm aetheria damo 
ductum macies et nova febrium 
terris incubuit cobors, 
semotique prius tarda necessxtas 
leti cnrripult gradum. 
experrus vacuum Daedalus a 2 ra 
pezmis non bomini datis; 
perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 

nil raonaiibus ardui eet; 
caelum ipsum pedmus stuldtia neque 
per oostrum patlmur scelus 
iracunda lovem ponere fulcnina.’ 

The prevalence of this notion of ‘the Envy of the Gods' in a 
disintegrating Hellenic Society is attested perhaps even more im* 
pressi>^y by the witness of a Latin poilosopher-poet of the last 
generation of the ‘Time of Troubles' who had made it his life-woric 
to preach, with a religious fervour, the illusorlneas of the belief that 
there is any supernatural intervention in human affairs: 

Cui non animus formldine divom 
contrahirur, cui non correpunt membra pavore, 
fulminis horribili cum plsga torrida tellus 
CTD tremit et magnum percumint murmura caelum? 
non populi gentesque tremunt, regesque superbi 
corripiuDt divoiD percuss! membra dmoK, 
nequid ob admissurn fbede dicnimve superbe 
poeoaruiD grave sit solvendi teenpua adultum? 

> HMod9fui, Book IILehip^ jo-43 sM taj-t. Tbo twiftetoa of Polywitw U 
touched ueeii furtbar in V. C fiO Afifus H. *o 1 . <0, p. 40), feetDote t, below. 

* Hence; Cerm. I. «, l(. a 1-40, la e dLffennt eontert tbe &m four liaea of tbe 
priiiDt uuotatiee have beeo quotes eltee^ is 11, C f (k) s, vel. >, p- The ttaie not* 
i MuAded by Hereee'e eootempere^ eod frieod Virfit « bii Puunb Bdofue. IL jx-j. 
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summa edam cum vis violeDti per mare venti 
induperstorem dsssis super aequora verrit 
cum validls pahter legiouibua stquc elepbaiitid>, 
non divom pacem Totis edit et prece quaealt 
veomruin pavidua paces animasque secimdaa^ 
nequiquam, quonUm violento Torbiae saepe 
correptus Hilo ferrur minus ad vada led ? 
usque adeo rea bumanas vis abdita quaedam 
obteric et pulcbros ^cis saevasque secuns 
proculcare ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur.* 

Helleniam is not the only civilization that has inherited this 
notion of ‘the Envy of the Goda’ from a primitive past The same 
cynical explanation of the woriung of the Universe is to be found 
in a book of wisdom which is one of the spiritual fruits of the 
second and severer bout of a Sinic ‘Time of Troubles':* 

Stretch a bow to the very full, 

And you will wish you bul stopped in time; 

Temper a aword-edge co its very sharpest, 

And you will find it soon grows dull. 

Wbeo bronze and jade fill your ball 
It cao no longer be guarded. 

Wealth and place breed insolence 
That bnngs ruin in its train. 

*He who stands on tip‘toe, does not stand firm; 

He who takes the longest strides, does not walk the fastest.' 

He who does his own looking sees little, 

He who defines himself is not therefore distinct. 

He who boasts of what he will do succeeds in oothing; 

He who is proud of his work, achieves nothing that endures.^ 

If we turn from the Sinic World to one which was more remote 
from the Hellenic World in dthos in spite of its geographical 
proximity, we shall find in the book of an Israelitish prop^ of the 
eighth century B.c., who was bom into the second bout of a Syriac 
‘Time of Troubles',* a curiously dose anticipation of the words 
which Herodotus—writing some three hundred years later than 
Isaiah—has put into the mouth of Xerxes' mentor Artabanus:* 
‘The day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud 
and lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up; and he gbalT be brought 
low; 

* Luacthu: D 4 Amm fipok V. ]1. istS-sj. 

* Fwtbctwobevttor (be$Ate*TirrKafTnubW •«« V. Ctii) (S), vol. vi.pp. 8 Di*s, 
kIow. 

■ Tbe 7 iw-M Kiitf, 9 vid 24 (niMlKsoi) by WaJey, A., i& T/m Way and its 
ntaar (LMdon 1914. Alkn & Unvln)). 

* For Um me Sous of tbc STriic 'Tom of Troub(«4* wp V. C Cu) (W. vol. vi, 
99. bdov, 

* 6«4 the preecot cluster, p. 4j». ibcre. 
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'And UWQ all the cedan of Lebanon that are high and lifted up, and 
upon all tbe oaka of Bashan, 

‘And upon all the high mouatains, and upon all (he hOb that are 
]ifrM up, 

*And upon every high cower, and upon every fenced wall, 

'And upon all anipe of Tarahis^, and upon ail pleasant pktum. 

'And the lofdnesa of Man shall be bwed down, ana the haughcinesa 
of meo shall be made low; and tbe Lord alone sl^l be ezalced in diat 
day.’* 

The same philosophy is expounded by a Jewish writer of the 
second century B.c. who may have been i^uenced not only by the 
. Prophets of Judah and Israel but also by the Hellenic thought of 
a post'Herodotean generation that had substituted an impersonal 
Chance for gods made in human image without having but- 
grown the n^vdy cynical belief in a Divine Envy working havoc 
with human life. 

'I returned and saw under the Sun that the race b not to the swift nor 
tbe battle to the strong neither yet bread to the wise dot yet riches to 
men of understanding nor yet favour to men of skill; bur Tiaie and 
CbsBce happeneth to them all. For Man also knowe^ cot his rime. 
As the £aha that are taken In an evil net and as the birds that are caught 
Inthe snare, so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when icfalleth 
suddenly upon them.'^ 

Even some two centuries later, when a prolonged experience of 
suffering was bringing a tardy enlightenment to Jew and Greek 
alike, we find, in a passage of lyric poetry in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke, that the intervention of God in human affairs is 
attributed in the first place to a desire to exercise power, and only 
in the second place to a concern for justice and mercy. 

'He hath shewed strength with hb arm; he hath scaRered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. 

'He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree. Re hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich 
He ham sent empty away.*^ 

It was a Greek and not a Jew—and this s Greek older than 
Herodotus—who first proclaimed the truth that tbe cause of 
is not to be found in the intervention of any external 
power but is an aberration in the soul of the sufferer himself, and 
that the name of this fatal moral evil is not Envy but Sin.^ 

i iMiah ij, ia-17. * SecIeSiMtU ix. ii-i*. 

< The Mtfinfieal. m Luhe i. It-S' 

* The epinodkl ioMgbt of Ancnjlin •eeou te htve ^lyrrif to liifD ndcherw e 
e njow fu am not • eudden looudoe, but u s rvwvd of optiiTual tnv^. Ai koy rtte 
w< hove evtdeiw*, in his lurvivioe Utcnrr teinuu, «( a tttgo io hk spirituaJ bistvrv •( 
wbicb be bed not yet seen tbe liabt. As Reaulf poina out is op. di., vd. i, pp. 
tbs diKoeabnus ce Xenss is sseribed to tbs Envr cf tbe Oees br Asseh;lus m Tk* 
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A grey word IJvetb, from the mom 
Of old time arooog moitals epoken, 

That Man's wealth waxen full shall fall 
Not childless, but get sons withal; 

And ever of great bliaa ia bom 
A tear unacaunched and a heart broken. 

But 1 hold my thought alone and by others unbeguiled; 

*Tia the deed that is unholy shall have issue, child on child, 

Sin on sin, like his begetters; and they shall be as they were. 

But the man who walMth straight, and the bouse thereof, the’ Fate 
Ezah him, the children shall oe ^ur. 

For Old Sin loves, when comes die hour again, 

To brir^ forth New, 

Which laughech lua^ amid the tears of men; 

Yea, and unruth, his comrade, wherewith none 
May plead nor strive, which dareth on and on, 
iLiowing not fear cor any holy thing; 

Two fine of darkness to a house, bom true, 

Like to their aaeient spring. 

But Justice shinetb In a house low-wrought 
With scnoke-staloed wall, 

And hoQoureth him who fiUetb his owa lot; 

But the unclean hand upon the golden stair 
With eyes averse she fiwth, seel^ where 

Things innocent are; and, recking not the power 
Of wealth by men misgloried, guid^ all 
To her own destined hour.' 

The sinner Is brought to destruction not by God's act but by 
hie own. His offence lies not in rivalling his Creator—for that is 
just the oppo&ite of what the sinner does»but in deliberately 
making himself utterly unlike Him; and God’s part in this human 
tragedy Is not active but passive. The sinner’s bane ia not a Divine 
Envy; for Man’s attribution of this base passion to the Godhead 


4 A pMitivelv M U M ecpltioed in tb« stme wty by H«f«de^4S. RinuJf not only 
euoM« Um nfirtBcc, le wmiA, M the Envy of the Gms la TSe ^snoe, L 361. but 
•wulr draw* itteneoo to Uie egBiSanee of tb« penide in lice ta. la the hietory 
of Hebrew tbought »c wesi to find a eouatArptrt to Aeo^yteen tvolutien in Exodue 
XX. where die jedou^ of YAbweh U &m mendoited te e detsrreat egeinAC poeaible 
prodivinee, eo hio wonhippere' pen, te divide tbcir wontup bctwtefi him end other 

e l, but if then intmedUtdy Interpreted ei en impleeabibey teertrdy ibem that hate 
, whieb ie oAet by merW fn them tbet lore ki- eadke^ hit eemmendiaeota. 
Thie interpreciiieo ie e meaiieet Attempt to crwudgvse the immerel, or At any rate 
noD'Borel. ^u^iyefec^iatoA^diMnmLBaro^ treatment «f Criende ladeoenuee whkb, 
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is as false as it is blasphemous. The Mnoer^s ban e is a divine m* 
ability to coDcinue to use as an instrument of creation a creature 
that has insisted upon alienating itself from the life of ica Creator. > 
The sinful soul comes to grief because, ao bog as it wills to sin, 
God’s grace 1$ unable to inspire and inform it. But if Tr<ptnheui 
— the reveraal of roles’—is thus produced by the Inward spiritual 
working of a moral law, and not by the impact of some external 
agency’s immoral envy or unmoral exerdse of power, how are we 
toint^ret the plot of this psychological tragedy? If we examine 
the action of the play, we ahall discern two variations on it which 
are distinguishable in a logical analysis though they are usually 
blended ‘in real life’. In one version the subject errs through an 
untimely passivity, while in the other he rushes actively to seek 
his doom. 

The passive aberration to which a creative human being is prone 
on the morrow of an achievement is to 'rest on his oars’ in a fool's 
paradise where he dreams that, by having exerted himself once 
upon a lime, he has won a title to ‘live happily ever after’—as 
tl^gh one day’s fairly earned wages could be converted, 'in real 
life’, into an interminable and inodiausdble banker's draft upon 
the Future. Short of this degree of folly, the victor in yesterday’s 
battle U apt to dream that if Time does refuse to stand still—if his 
successful response to the Iasi challenge does, after all, over* 
balance into the evocation of s new ch^enge, and so toss hitr> 
back into the open sea out of the haven where he has been fain to 
linger^then the seshier Tnalgri hd has merely to repeat roecbani> 
cally the motions that served him so well last time in order to be 
sure of riding any storm which Fate may send down upon him. 
It is plain that the creative individual who yields to this passive 
mood is falling into the posture of the arrested Individual or the 
arrested society^ which has achieved so exact an equilibrium with 
its environment that it becomes the environment's slave instead 
of its master. In the case of the arrested dviliaationa we have seen 
that this posture is only tenable so long as the environment happens 
to remain constant, and that it spells disaster so soon as the 
environment begins to change. The same &te awaits a creative 
minority which has become i^atusted with its own woiks. Accord¬ 
ing to ^ Syriac legend of the creation of the Phyucal Universe, 
when 'God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good; and the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day;... and on the seventh day God ended Hb work which He 
had made; and He rested on the seventh day ^m all the work 

* Epbeiiuu ir. i$. 

* For • «f 4rr««t«4 awlrntioiii t«« Firt IlL A io vg]. ul, above. 
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which He had made; and God blessed the seventh day and sancti* 
fied it, because that in it He had rested from all His work which 
God had created and made’*—the immediate result was a static 
paradise^ and it needed the Serpent’s undeaign^ly beneficent 
intervention to Hberace God’s energies for performing a fresh act 
of creation in spite of Himaelf.* The triumphant creator is carried 
by his triumph into mortal danger of settling, like ZeuB> on to a 
tyrant’s throne’ or sinking, as Faust feared to sink, on to a slug¬ 
gard’s Fau&eti.* *Otium et reges priua et beataa perdidit urbes.’’ 
In terms of our modem Western Physical Science the nemesis of 
creativity, when the ci-devant creator’s aberration takes this passive 
form, is described by a living biologist in the following language: 

’SpeciaJiaatioo^while it leads to temporaiy proaperity-^poses a 
apectes to eztmcdoo or at least to very unfavourable conditions when 
its environment altera. A small change of dimate will lead to the dis¬ 
appearance of forests over a wide area, and with them of most of the 
animals highly adapted to life in them, such as squirrels, woodpeckers, 
wood^ating beetles, and so forth. A few, like our own ancestors, 
adapted themselves to a new environment; but the majority, and all the 
more highly apedallaed, died out, the new populaticn of the area being 
recruited fmm among the less well adapted forrns.’* 

If the moral of this passive aberration that overtakes some crea¬ 
tive spirita is ’let 1^ that thloketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall’,? we shall find that ’pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fill’^ is the epitaph of those others who 
rush to se^ their doom. 

Thia second veraicn of the plot is a tragedy in three acts which 
are familiar m Greek literature under the titles Kopor, dnj; 
and in thia context these three Greek words all h^e a subjective 
as well as an objective connotation. Objectively K6poi means 
‘surfeit’, t^fus ’outrageous behaviour', and irrj ’disaster’. Subjec¬ 
tively Kopos means ^ psychological condition of beir^ ‘sp^t’ 
by success; v^pis means the consequent loss of mental and moral 
balance; and drrj means the blind headstrong imgovemable im¬ 
pulse that sweeps an unbalanced soul into attempting the impos- 

* Ctn. >. ji and ii. s-j. 

* F«r Uw rek of tbc 8«rpcQt tod Stua «ed M«pliklophclea m II. C (U) (S) 
veL i, ^ * 71 -^) tbov«. 

* Sw PtR lU. & io «ol, Uj, ibove. 

* dee 1!. C iu> I, ta toI. * C«tuUu»: CsrWne, Ii. U, is-tS. 

* HiMiae. j. Postibie WtfUt (Loedeo >9S7, Cbette ft WmduA). pp. 41 — 3 . 

* 1 Cenat&uaa c. 14, 

’ PnTTerbi T«i. iS. tfuih ii espreMed id a diflerat Vt e litter-dn 

Ruiiiifi Onhedoi Cbrirtta ptulowebef: 

*M«n*i Mlf^rToetMe kadi to hu peeditioa: ibe ]>«« pkr of buman foN«e uAfoa* 
aectad thtb tar hipbtr uea briagi the csfaaiuQOQ ef Mao'* ereadvp powen... . 
Tbi wSDJO power lod "li/e*' ittOor* tb« pertOnriity’ (BerdyMT, N.: JTh Utamn 
BiMfy (Uwdee :9}S, Bltab pp. itfiadsis. C<. pp. JS 4 -I). 
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sible.^ TKU actjv« p$ychologica! catastrophe in three acts was 
the commonest theme—if we may Judge by the handful of extant 
masterpieces—in the fiftb-centu^ A^enian tragic drama. It is 
the stoiy of Agamemnon in Aeschylus’s play of that name^ and of 
Xentes in his Persiu ; the story of Ajax in ^phocles* play of chat 
name, of Oedipxis in his Oedipus Tyramus, and of Creon in his 
AnStgorte\ and it is the story of Pentheus in Eunpidea’ Baccha. 

‘I have said: Ye am gods, and all of you are cbildrea of the Moat 
High. But ye eball die luce men, and fall like ooe of the princes.*^ 

In Platonic language, 

*If one 6108 i^aindt the laws of proportion and gives something coo 
big to something too small to airy it—too big sails m too small a ship, 

too big meals to too snail a body, too big powers to too small a soul_ 

the result is bound to be a complete upset, m ao outburst of S&pti the 
over-fed body will rush into sickness, while the jack-in*office will rush 
into the unrl^ceoueneas that always breeds.'^ 

In these two variant versions of a single plot* we can discern and 
comprehend the nemesis of creativity; and if, 'in real life*, this 
tragedy is really common form—if it is true that the successful 
creator of one chapter 1$ severely handicapped, by his very success, 
in endeavouring to resume the creative role in the next chapter, so 
that the chances are always actually against ’the favourite’ and in 
favour of 'the darit horae’^then it is plain that we have here run 

* eisa 9 w Blleriusqa'i I'eoiporaneat 6 otesufe ou« Mmbent I« 
elle • ^ualque eboM d« freASdque.’—Bexgioa, H.: Lti Dna stfurm ie la UoroU n ^4 
laKthfian (Firi* 1933, Alcta), p. jae. 

I PmIhi u«(ii. * PIjio; Lega. 691 c. 

4 Pino (AsfpaMiM 491 s) Isys nms oa tbe uUve ai monl tbemb'an •» 3 ctuso 
of teoUl bRSMown: 

'Must we Ml iuppeae , ,. (hit tbe louls wbieb htve tba fiiMit nnunl codewmcBt 
feM pneiMlr ibcM thst te&d to go wnMtiMAlIf to the bed uoder tbe 1 ^ j 

edwAtko^ Wheo one looks idto the great crimes uid ebe eumples of mmidened 
eriekedAcaOt de« oee find that thne m the fneies of ■ •e«ood-me ebanem? Are tbey 
Mt apt ntber to be tbe Cnaita of a oiiabty chat bai be«a corrupted by a wtobs up* 
brinBna ^ 1* it aM tbe fact Cfaat a weak ebamtee it neoef (b« auihct of aaydaios sreac 
—-eitkee for joed or for ^ 

( Tbe apparatdy pandcual, tad n tbe aame fundiAtenially riiht aad ratun], 
victory of^ihe dnk Wee* 1* tbe thenK—if tbie rnay be aitd without irrevercMe—of 
the Bnorudee ia tbe Senaoc oa the Mount. 'BJaas^ era the poor in ipirit, for theira 
ie tbe (Unsdem of Heeveo;.. . bleiied are tbe meek, fat dtty abaU bhericthe Barth* 
^•rt. V. 3 and 5). The aame pandci la the Leitmuv in the *folb-tale* of tbe Ugly 
DucUios wbicb turm into a awio, ia the ftiry-aiory of tbe Cinderella who turm into 
a^rinceea, end in tbe rooicace of ^e boor wm tume into a xnisbtr maa of valout ihie 
Sir Key la fietien and Muao Anendole 'Sfersa' in *raal bfe*. And. if Su l^eenard 
WooUn’a tbeosy i> rishc, we can aee tbe — prisepic at work in tbe firat {lean of a 
revelation of tbe nature of the One True God which hae eventuaJly aboM out in 
Cbriaoaury. Accerdins to Woolley in lBa. 4 b*«haa( (Loodoe tojS, Faber}, God revealed 
himacif to the Hebrew petnarob io tbe abape of tbe familiar numbla tutelan geniua of 
tbe bouaehold, whcM ererebip Abnbaro carried with him eut of Ur into the Wudemeea, 
and not ia any of the pat datiea of e Simtcne Pantheon whoae lemplee tbe emignni 
perforce left him in e city of deetruction from which be wee escricadac bjmaali 

juet in time. Pot tbe hiateciol rehaoo betweeo the rehricua eoL^tenmeotef Abnhsen 
and tbe die to testation of tbe Suatarie CiwiIiaaaoB aee nrt Vl(, oelow. 
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to earth a very potent cause of the breakdowns of civilisations. We 
can see chat in the drama of social life this nemesis of creativity 
would bring on social breakdowns directly in two distinct ways. 
On the one hand it would seriously diminish the number of 
possible candidates for playing the creator's role in the face of any 
given challenge, since it would tend to rule out those who bad 
responded successfully to the last challenge, and these, ex hypo- 
ihosi, were potential creators before their very success in turning 
promiae into achievement threatened to sterilize their creati¬ 
vity in the act of demonstrating it. In the second place this fre¬ 
quent sterilization of the ci-detanS creators would handicap the 
society in its next ordeal out of all proportion to the mere numeri¬ 
cal ratio between a handful of lost leaders and a host of creative 
spirits; for, ex hypothesi again, the very past achievement which 
has fatally disqualified these lost aouls from achieving anything 
further has also brought them to the front and has lodged them in 
key positions where their senile impotence to create is aggravated 
by their lasting potency ex to thwart and hinder. > When 
these considerations are taken together, it will be seen that the 
handicapping or disqualifying or steriliHng of ci-devant creators 
through an inward psychological aberration to which their very 
achievement makea them prone is the most potent cause of break¬ 
down of any that our survey has revealed. 

Can this nemesis of creativity be averted? Clearly it can; for 
otherwise every civilization that ever came to birm would be 
arrested inexorably at the threshold of life, whereas we have 
actually found no more than four instances of civilizations that 
have succumbed to this fate, as against no less than twenty-one 
that have succeeded in going on from strength to strength. Yet, 
though a way of salvation exists, it is a narrow way and it is diffi¬ 
cult to find it* The question is, 'How can a man be bom when he 
is old ? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb and 
be bom?’* And the answer is that, 'except ye be converted, and 
become as litde children, ye shall not enter into the Klngdcm of 
Heaven’.* 

How often do the creative minorities which have discovered a 
successful response to one challenge then qualify themselves, 
through a spiritual rebirth, to take up the next challenge and the 
next? And how o^n do they disqualify themselves by ^tuously 

* 'Xaii tlfAOK nt«lifnkntl; ptr^ en e operaCiM of the iliy iJn i Life ie oinieulerlr 
eppereot in the diaetreue eieefennetion of ertative iate domlautt miaormee end the 
eawllr diwiieowc uwipeOoo of the oOm of Me«*fD4hen \jj etitemen erbot^ve riiea 
to poMr M kedoe in wic Bid procuren oS aailiofy vtcterr. Theoe two iilueuiMope 
ttt Bxemiaed io fretter detail in IV. C (iii) (t) s (a), ep, sof^ end To^oo, below. 

» Men. tii. 14. * iu. 4. » - • 

* Metr. vrlii. 3, quoted oo p. 148, ebere. 
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'resting on their oars’ or by mlfiilly rushing down the steep place 
that leads h 6 pqs through into dn? ^ Our best hope of 
finding an answer to this question lies in resorting once more to 
our trusty and well-belovcd method of making an empiricd survey. 

2, ‘Resting on One's Oars* 

(a) The Idolixation of an E^meral Self. 

A of IdstlatTy. 

While the attitude of 'resting on one’s oars’ may be described 
as the pMsive way of succumbing to the nemesis of creativity, 
the negativeness of this mental posture does not certify an absence 
of moral fault, A fatuous passiviry towards the Present springs 
from an infatuation with the Past; and this infatuation is the sin of 
idolatry which, In the primitive Hebrew scheme of religion, is the 
ain most apt to evoke the vengeance of 'a jealous god’. Idolatry 
may be defined as an intellectually and morally purblind worship 
of the part instead of the whole, of the aeature instead of the 
Creator, of Time instead of Eternity ;< and this abuse of the highest 
taculties of the human spirit, and misdirection of its most potent 
energies, has a fatal effect upon the object of idolization. It accom¬ 
plishes the perverse and disastrous miracle of transforming one 
of ‘the meffabiy sublime works'* of God into an 'abomination of 
desolation, standing where it ought not'.J In practical life this 
moral aberration may take the comprehensive form of an idolization 
of the idolator's own personab'ty, or own sodecy. In some ephemeral 
phase of the never-ceasing movement ^om challenge through re¬ 
sponse to further challenge which is the essence of being ^ve 
or, again, it may take the limited form of an idolization of some 
particular institution, or particular technique, which has once stood 
the idolater in good stead. It may be convenleDt to examine these 
different forms of idolatry separately, and we may start with the 
idolization of the self, because this will offer ua the clearest illus- 
trationa of the nature of the sin that we are now setting out to study. 
If it is indeed the truth 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,^ 
then the idolator who commits the error of treating one dead self, 
not as a stepping-stone, but as a pedestal, will be alienating him- 

^ SmPir I. A,*^, »>;>. 9, with 3. tni IV. C(ui) (ft) 4 and j, 10 Uwprmot 

volufM. pp. t4i'*<S» «bov«. for Ui* &nurt «f idolatry u ex«tDpUa «4 W ou modem 
Weetm MtioJ aSomtiOD oi Nebefuliem. 

* Gorthe; fatat, 1 . quoted in II. C (ill (S) vel. I^pp. end 379, eWve. 

* Mark lui. 14 * Matt. niv. <5; cf. Luke ^ to, 'Keoe passages io the Now 
TMtament are remioucewee of DaueJ ifc 37 and xil. x(. 

* S«o Part It(, B, «ol, iii. above. * Tensycos; hUrmrioBi. 
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self from the life of God^ as conspicuoualy as the stylite devotee 
who maroons himself on the summit of a lonely column dissevers 
himself &om the world of men. 

Jnory. 

The most notorious historical example of this idolization of an 
ephemeral self is the error of the Jews which is exposed in the 
New Testament In a aeries of passages that we have already quoted^ 
as incomparable expressions of the mctif at wpvnirutx. In a period 
of their ^story which began in the infancy of the Syriac Civiliza¬ 
tion and which culminated in the Age of the Prophets of laraeh the 
people of Israel and Judah raised diemselves head and shoulders 
above the Syriac peoples round about In responding to the challenge 
of a ‘Time of Troubles’ by rising to a higher conception of Religion. ^ 
Keenly conscious, and rightly proud, of the spiritual treasure which 
they had thus wrested from an ordeal that had broken the spirit of 
their Aramaean and Phoenician and Philistine neighbours, the 
Jews allowed themselves to be ‘betrayed, by what* was 'false with¬ 
in*,* into an idolization of this notable, yet transitory, phase of thdr 
own spiritual growth. It was, indeed, a mighty feat of spiritual in¬ 
tuition to perceive In the lineaments of a primitive volcano-demon 
of the Arabian Wilderness the epiphany of a God who was omni¬ 
present and omnipotent. What the Israelites bad come to see in their 
hereditary tribal divini^ Yahweh was never apprehended In Che- 
mosh by the Moabites or in Rimmon by the Damascenes or in 
Melkart by the Tyrians* or in Dagon by the Philistines. In this 
chapter of their history the Children of Israel had been gifted with 
an imparalleled spiritual insight And then, after having divined a 
truth which was absolute and eternal, they allowed themselves to 
be captivated by a temporary and relative half-truth. They per¬ 
suade themselves that Israel’s discovery of the One True G(^ had 
revealed Israel itself to be God’s Chosen People; and this half- 
truth Inveigled them into the fatal error of looking upon a momen¬ 
tary spiritual eminence, which they had attained by labour and 
travail, as a privilege conferred upon them by God in a covenant 
which was everlasting.* In this delusion—which was a moral as 
well as an intellectual fault—the Jews 'rested on their oars* when 
they were called upon to respond to a new challenge which was 

I i«. I a. * In rv, C (lii) (e) x, on p. 247. ftbovc. 

* 8m III, C (i) ( 4 . ui, pp, abovi. 

- Muaehfa: Ofoet, quoted in IV. C (Ui) (a), aft P. sbore. 

t Tbe ideotiamion of toe Tyriao Melktrt with tb* Halite HlraUb, and the 
pcoaibU tBfiuanea et lOia act of ru«ua mciotua upon tbe iurtbology aed cheelegy 
of Chnatiantty, are diacuaaed in V, c (u) AAoes ll, vel, vj, n. 4 Ss~ 76 . below. 

* Sea Ae poaaaeea quoted from the Old Teeamtet in It. C p. 

above. 
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presented to cbe Syriac Sodety post AUxoTt^m by the impact of 
Hellenism;’ sod, through persistmg in this posture, they *put 
themselves out of the running' for serving once more ss pioneers 
in the next advance of the Syriac spirit Brooding over a talent 
which they bad perversely stenlized by hiding it in 3 ie earth,^ they 
rejected the still greater treasure which God was cow oferiogthem. 
*A son of man the Son of God ? Was a generation in Jewry that was 
heir to the whole of God*s revelation to Abraham and Moses and 
the Prophets now called upon to betray this magnificent Jewish 
spiritual heritage by accep^g one of those childishly shocking 
Hellenic €<mUs of the amours of Zeus which the wisdom of the 
Greeks themselves had long ago rejected as being neither iotellec* 
tually nor morally credible of the Godhead The question had 
only to be framed In order to answer itself in the negative in the 
mind of an onhodos Jew of the generation of Jesus. And so it came 
to pass that the Gospel of a Jewish Messiah who was God Him- 
sell incarnate was preached by Galilaeaos and taken to heart by 
Gentiles. 

Athem. 

If Israel succumbed to the nemesis of creativity by idolising 
itself in its transitory role of being 'the Chosen People', Athens 
condemned herself to the fate by becoming infatuated with 
her own no less transitory role of being 'the Education of Hellas’. 

We have seen bow Athens earned a temporary claim to this 
magnificent title by finding a solution for the Malthusian problem 
which beset the Helienic Society In the second chapter of its his¬ 
tory,* and by going on to solve, with even greater briBiance, the 
further problems which the very success of the Solonlan economic 
revolution had raised in the two fields of domesdc polidcs^ and 
artistic culture. These gifts of Athens to Hellas were indeed im¬ 
mense; yet the Enncacnini were not, any more than Jacob’s Well 
at Samaria. *a well of water springing up into everlasting Ufe’.^ 
This Attic water might momentarily shke the drinker's thirst, but 
it could not procure him a miraculous release from ever thirsting 
again;’ and, indeed, the imperfectness of what Athens had achieved 
was proclaimed by the very occasion on which her self-conferred 
title of *the Education of Hellas’ was coined for her by her own son 

> For this c^aIl«Qa« see III. C (iJ) (S). «ol. iii. pp. 263-4. •b»m, lea V. C (i) (i) 9 
(fii. vol. vi. pp. « 3 - 5 . below. * Men. oy . if. 

* Fee (be peirtte m USeoM differeiKe between the 1(0x7 ^ ^be coneeptioft end 

binh ef Jaiu in the Msnbeeen end Lueia wologues to the (ttt ei^c 

•tone* tnt ere told of certua pegeri baroee oTHellmk fuctary see V. C (li) VM. V], 
pp. *67-75, end V. C (n) (e), Asaex II, yoI. vi, pe, 4 S©-J. bekw. 

• I. h (i). Tol. i. pp. *4-5. eod II. D (ii), voL u. pp. 37 -^. ebove. 

< See rv. C (iii) (S) 9, pp. *en-6. above. * Jehu iv, 14. 

t Jahe iv. 13-14. 
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Pericles. He coined Ic in s Mineral oration* which he delivered in 
praise of the Athenian dead in the£rstyear of an Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War which was an outward visible sign of an inward spirirual 
breakdown in the life of the Hellenic Society. And this ^tal war 
had broken out because one of the problems set by the success 
of the Solonian economic revolution—the problem of creating a 
Hellenic political world order—had proved to be beyond the com¬ 
pass of the fifth-century Athenians* moral stature.^ In the circum¬ 
stances of the year 431-410 B.c. the orator’s proclamation of Athens 
as 'the Education m HeUas’ should therefore not have moved his 
audience to a thrill of self-adulation, but rather have moved them 
to *abhor' themselves 'and repent in dust and ashes’.^ The military 
overthrow of Athens in 404 b.c. » and the greater moral defeat which 
the restored Athenian democracy inflicted upon itself in 399 b.c. 
by the judicial murder of Socrates, did indeed provoke one con¬ 
temporary Athenian man of genius to repudiate Periclean Athens 
and almost all her works.* Yet Plato’s partly petulant and partly 
affected gesture of fouling his own Atdc nest neither profited Plato 
himself nor impressed his fellow udzens; and the epigoni of those 
Athenian pioneers who had made their city ‘the Education of 
Hellas' sought to vindicate their claim to a forfeited title by the 
perverse method of proving themselves unteachable. 

Like the French imigris at the turn of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, the restorers of the Athenian 
democracy at the cum of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. con¬ 
victed themselves of having ‘forgotten nothing and learnt nothing* ^ 
and the tone which they set was maintained by their successors to 
the bitter end of Athenian history. They idolized the dead self of 
Athens as she had been, for a fleeting moment, in the Periclean 
Age; and they thereby debarred a post-Peridean Athens from 
having any part or lot in later Hellenic acts of creation. 

On the political plane no cumulation of disasters ever availed to 
shake Athens out cf the ‘sacred egoism’ which Pericles had taught 
her to regard as a duty to herself that her past services to HeUas 
entitled her to cultivate in perpetuity. 

In transforming the Delian League into an Athenian Empire, 
this Attic egoism had not only brought upon Athens the loss of her 
political primacy in Hellas, but had incidentally brought upon 

i Tbe pBnM. u »e lwv« it. «ccan m dw rudehsg of BericiM* fuaartl onrioa bj 
TbucrdkiM m Book li. chap. 41. 

* Sm rV. C (iii) (S) 19. p. aij. tborc. < •Hi. $, 

* Paf Pkto'4 Uarv4« towwdi hi> Atde aocail heritige m€ nn III. A. v«l. fii, 
pp, 99-3, «boT«, 

* Penmne s't tu lu ricD oubliw oi rifta •pprendn.'-.^benlitr Pumt in ■ Uttei 
dM*e L oodo ft . Itfnuty 1796. ia Mfmoiru u ConttponJo^ ^ MaiUt At Pm CP^ 
xSst. Anyot k Cbcrbuliot. s toIi,). toI. U, «biip. 9. p. 197. 
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Hellas as a whole the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization. Yet 
4 post-war Athens leamt so little from the political errora of her 
pre-war self that the history of the First Athenian Empire was 
virtually repeated in that of the Second. The disruption of this 
Second Athenian Empire, owing to Athens* inveteratcly egoistic 
proclivities, opened the way for a Philip of Macedon, on the fihigea 
of the fourth-century Hellenic World, to build up a Power of an 
overwhelmingly superior material calibre.* The measure of this 
superiority was ^en by the completeness of Athens’ defeat at 
Chaerones; and, in the new generation, Philip’s political achieve¬ 
ment in Contioental European Greece was emulated by the Romans 
in Italy and dwarfed by AJecander in Asia. Therewith the whole 
scale of political life in the Hellenic World was enlarged, and this 
so vastly and so abruptly that the change opened a new chapter in 
Hellenic hist<^,* Yet it took Athens 76 years—from her over¬ 
throw by Philip in 338 b.c, to her overthrow by Antigonus Gonacas 
in s6a—to learn that, in this new world of titans, she could no 
longer alTect with impunity to play her classic role of a Hellenic 
Great Power.* 

Even then, the Athenian reading of a Macedonian lesson was 
fatally negative; for when, in 229-228 b.c., Athens shook herself 
free again from Macedonian military occupation, she rebuffed an 
invitation to enter the Achaean League, and with^ewinto a selfish 
isolation^—as though she were blind to the patent politic truth 
that, in the mtemational situation of that age of Hellenic history, 
a policy of solidarity between the little cencm states was, for each 
and ail of them, the only possible means of salvation from the fate 
of being overwhelmed by tiie new Great Powers of titanic calibre 
on the Hellenic World’s expanding periphery.^ In this posture of 
an egoism that was bound to defeat Itself, Athens looked on passively 
while Rome delivered ‘knock-out blows’ to her fellow titans on the 
periphery and to Athens’ ne^hbours in the centre who had been 
attempting—without Athenian help—to avert this catastrophe by 
the expedient of federation; and by this time Athens' egoism had 
ao far suited both her Hellenic public spirit and her Attic self- 
respect that she actually stooped to play the part of Greek jackal 
to the Roman lion. She bas^ begged for a dole out of Roman 
spoils and Greek losses—the derelict terntory of the nughbouring 
Boeotian city of Haliarcus, which had fallen a victim to Roman 


I Sm III. C (d) (S), Ar««x IV, Tol. IB, pp. 4SJ-6, abQ^. 
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‘frightfolncss*,* together with the two islands of Lemnos and Delos 
-^and the Insular Itenis in her shameless demand were contemp- 
(uonsly tossed to her^ 

Yet neither a mercenary gratitude for the lucrative gift of the 
Delian alave«market» nor a prudent fear of suffering Haliartus's 
fate, restrained Athens from eventually turning against her Roman 
patrons and roasters. With a supreme inconsequence Athens 
waited until Rome's world power hac^been placed on an Impreg¬ 
nable basis by the overthrow of all serious competitors, and then 
she abandoned her latter-day policy of isoladon, plunged once again 
into the maelstrom of the H^enic ‘Time of Troubles' in its final 
paroxysm, and this lime pushed her way into the miUt on the 
anti-Roman side. In 88 B.a, when King Mithradates of Pontic 
Cappadocia offered the dty-siatca of Greece a ‘liberation* from 
Roman whips which would merely have exposed them to chasdse- 
ment with ie scorpions of a despotism in the Achaemenisn tradi¬ 
tion, Athens light-heartedly enlisted under the Oriental war-lord's 
banner, and paid for her folly two years later when the city was 
ta ken by storm by Mithradates' Roman conqueror Sulla. If the 
price which she paid on this occasion was something less than 
annihiladoo, it was becaus^^ Sulla himself explained, in excuse 
for his unwonted touch of mercy—‘he forgave a minority for 
sake of a majority: the living for the sake of the dead'.) A historian 
might comment that this posthumous servicOi which the Athenians 
of the Solonian and the Periclean Age thus rendered to their 
degenerate descendants, was, after all, no more than a bare act of 
justice, considering that the latter-day Athenians' infatuadon with 
their ancestors’ ^thered glory had been so largely instnimenlal in 
bringing them to their eventual pass. The extent of the service 
which Sulla ironically credited to the account of the Athenians of 
the past must not, however, be overestimated; for, though Athens 
survived the Sull^ sack as a chef d'isuvre of architecture and a 
seat of inteUectual life, this last excursion into the arena of inter- 
nadonal politics was the inglorious end of Athenian political history. 

Was it intellectual stupidity or moral aberradon that prevented 
the Athenians from ever learning a lesson which was perpetually 
being inculcated into them from the days of Lysander to the days 
of SuUa? Since it can hardly be maintained that the average level, 
either of native wit or of intellectual culdvadon, was lower in 
Athens than in other parts of the Hellenic World during the last 
four centuries B.C., the Athenians stand convicted of having brought 


> Fer the M«k of H«li«rtuj tad Coioim« b? the Rofn«n« in t9t B.c. i«« 11. D (v), 
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their political mieforcunes upon themselves through the moral 
^ult of infatuation with their own past; and it is here that we must 
look for the psychological cause of their Inveterate self-stultifying 
egoism. This explanation will be conhnned if we take a compara¬ 
tive view of the contemporary creative achievements of certain 
other Hellenic communities which conapicuously lacked the Attic 
intellectual endowment, but which were also, by the same token, 
exempt from the incubus of a Peridean halo. 

At the moment when, at the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., the exiled Athenian democrats were preparing for their barren 
restoration of an Atdc ancun regime, an Athenian soldier of fortune, 
who was then seeing service in the Achaemcnian pretender Cyrus’s 
famous corps of ten thousand Greek mercenaries, was observing 
the differences in Sthos between the several contiogents of troops 
thst composed this, variegated force. The Teo Thousand were 
the human flotsam and jetsam of all the city-states that had been 
battered by the recent storm of the Alheno-Peloponnesian War; 
and, since the greater part of the Hellenic World bad been involved 
in the catastrophe,* this post-war camp of Greek mercenaries 
on Achaemenian ground was a fair epitome of the contemporary 
Hellenic Society. In this miniature Hellas-under-arms the Athe> 
nian Xenophon noticed, with a contempt which was half irritable 
and half condescending, that his Achaean and Arcadian comrades 
were markedly more wayward, impubive, Improvident, refractory 
to discipline, and in fact in eveiy way more crude and barbaric, 
than the representatives of the more sophisticated and progressive 
Hellenic communities of the day, like his owo Athenian self, or his 
Spartan and Boeotian friends.* Xenophon's observation was correct. 
At the date when he made It, Athens stood on an altogether higher 
level of culture than Arcadia and Achaia; yet after Xenophon’s 
day the roles were so rapidly reversed that an Arcadian historian 
of the second century B.C., who was also an Achaean statesman, 
could pronounce a condemoation which is as coDvindng as It is 
severe upon the statesmanship of a fourth-century Athenian politi¬ 
cian who was Xenophon’s junior by only one generation; and he 
could drive his verdict home by pointing the contrast between 
Demosthenes and the author’s own forebears who had been Demos¬ 
thenes’ Arcadian contemporaries. 

'For Demosthenes the measure of everything was the parochial In¬ 
terest of bis Attic fiitheriand. In his view the whole of H^as ought to 
take ita cue from Athens as a matter of duty, and any Hellenee who failed 

* Tbuetdidw.Boek I, chap. 1, 
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to comply were stigmatised by Mid as traitors. I& tbU, DeiDoathencs’ 
policy was, in my opinion^ singularly wide of the mark and out of touch 
with reality; and, aa a matter of fact> my wnion is borne out by the 
v^ict of ^ history of the age, which testified to tbc political wiadom 
and foresight, not of Demosthenes, but of [his Arcadian and Messenian 
coatemporariea] Eucampidas and Hieronymus and Cerddas and the 
sons of P hi(taria« ,*« 


If this comparative judgement was valid already for the age which 
saw Athenian statesmanship fail to prevent the new Power of 
Macedon from Imposlt^ its hegemony upon Hellas, it was still 
more coi.spicuoualT valid for the ensuing period which intervened 
between the Battle of Chaeronea and the date at which Polybius 
was writing. In the third century B.c. it was unquestionably the 
wisdom and foresight of Achaean and Arcadian statesmen chat 
liberated the heart of Hdlaa from Macedonian shackles, and then 
worked out a constitutional device for safeguarding this recaptured 
political freedom by making it less difficult for the little states at the 
centre of a rapidly and widely expanding Hellenic ‘World to hold 
their own aga^ the Great Powers which were growing up on the 
periphery. The device was a new system of federating city-states: 
a form of federation which did not attempt to deprive the individual 
state-member of Its traditional dey-atate autonomy, yet at the same 
time took care to confer effective powers upon the common Govern¬ 
ment of the federal imion. The Achaean and Arcadian architects 
of this new type of Hellenic policy perceived that these were the 
only terms on which the city-states in the heart of Greece could 
survive politically at all in a world in which the average unit-alze 
of a sovereign state had already increased, in every other region, 
to a measure which dwarfed even an Attica or a Lacedaemon, not 
to speak of the smaller domain of a Sicyon or Megalopolis or Dyme, 
Th^ truth, of course, waa staring all third-century Greek states¬ 
men in the face; but an Aratus and a Lydiadas diadnguished them¬ 
selves by summoning up the strength of mind to aa upon their 
insight,* whereas, in this new crisis in Hellenic history, Athens' 
sole distinction lay in the singular negativecess of her role. Her 
despised Boeotian neighbours might perhaps find some ground for 
claiming that the work of Aratus was inspired by Boeotian federal 
experiments in the past^—in so for as it was not a direct reaaion to 
the exigencies of Aratus’s own age. Even the Spartans, who in¬ 
curred a more positive responsibility than the Athenians for the 
ultimate foUure of Aratua's political enterprise,* did at least react 
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to the Hellenic crisis of the third century B.c. by suddenly and 
surprisingly shaking off a social catalepsy in which they bad Iain 
fast bound for three hundred years;' and they did not relapse into 
lethargy until they bad offered two new and nouble contributions 
to the Hellenic commonweal-^n experiment in social revolution^ 
and a legend of martyr-kings^—both of which were harvested in 
the fuUnees of time by the Hellenic proletariat, although, at the 
moment, they brought confusion and not salvation to the dominant 
minonty. At this critical moment when Hellas, In her extremity, 
was throwing her oldest veterans, as well as her youngest recruits, 
into her batde with Fate, in a last desperate effort to break through 
the iron ring, Athens was almost alone in holding coldly aloof. 

This negativeness of Athena in her latter days, which we have 
so far been observing on the political plane, comes out still more 
strikingly when we turn our attention &om politics to culture; for 
culture, even more than politics, was the sphere of activity in which 
Athens excelled in the springtime of her history which lud opened 
with her success in solving the Malthusian cluUenge; and in this 
field her fitmdt came later and lasted longer. Id the souls of a 
Euripides and a Thucydides and a Socrates and a Plato the veiy 
onset of the political adversity that was heralded by the outbreak of 
the Atheno-Peloponnesian War had the effect of a challenge which 
evoked the highest moral and intellectual ffighis of the Attic spirit; 
and the fourth century b,c., which saw the beginnlogof the poUtical 
autumn of Athenian history, marked the height of its cultural sum- 
mer. Even after the turn of the fourth and third centuries, when 
the flow of native Attic genius threatened to dwindle, the cultural 
pre-eminence of Athens seemed to be assured for ever by an 
established cultural prestige which attracted to her predneta the 
men of light and leamiog from ever more distant regions of a con¬ 
tinually expanding Hellenic World—an Aristotle of Stagelrua and 
a Zeno of Citium and an Epicurus of Samoa—and these eminent 
Athenians by spiritual adoption left permanent legacies to the city 
where they had made their home. They reinforced the Platonic 
Academy with a Peripatus and a Stoa and a Garden. Yet by the 
time when Polybius of Megalopolis was writing his oecumenical 
history, Athens could no longer claim to possess a monopoly of 
the higher Hellenic culture ;* and even in die field of philosophy, 

> 8«« Put III. A, vg|. iei, pp. SS*-??. 

* S«* Part III. A, vo). in, 7 ^^, »W#, and V. C 0 ) (e) s, vol. t, p. 7S; V. C (i) (d) c, 

TflI. T, ra. jSS^; ud V. C (iil {«), voL vi. pp. tt D«l0«. 

> 9 «« v. C (it) (nS. Annex veL vi, bal«w. 

* ?«lyb<«u SimMU rceordj (is BmIk IV, chape. the ddibente and raanuoui 
■ad mcMuful affon* which cbe Arcadiana nad made, pr«eumahl 7 between Xenephea** 
di? and hia owe. to counteract the barbafic bcoriah vets whicb Acsopboo bed eOeoned 
mkie Areodian e«eBpuuooe>is.eR>u. S^a before Polybiua’i day the Aroadiam 
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wiiich she appeared to have made peculiarly and inalienably her 
own, the conceit of being 'the Educatfon of Hellaa* led her into 
betraying herself when she was visited by a greater than Zeno from 
a dty which waa not more outlandish than Clduxn. 

The r^ecdon of Paul by the Athenians’ Is the analogue of his 
Maater’s r^ection by the Jews. Though Paul disputed—according 
to the custom of philosophers at Athens—‘In the market daily with 
them that met with him^ and though he gave a seasoning of Atdc 
sale to his Areop^tic oration by taking an Attic votive inscription 
for his text, his preaching of the Resurrection proved an insuperable 
stumbllng-bloek to an Athenian generadon which was infatuated 
\dth a Stoic and Epicurean past. Paul’s first impression of a ‘city 
wholly given to id^try* was indeed a true intuidon of Athens as 
she had come to be tn the Aposde's day. 

‘Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. 

'They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes luve they, but they see 
not; 

'They have ears, but they hear oot; noses have they, but they smell 
not. ... 

'They that make them art like unto them; so Is every one that trusteth 
in them/* 

' 5 o Paul departed from among them ... and came to Connch',* 
where his message that God ‘now commandetb aU men everywhere 
to repent' found more sensidve cars among the grandchildren of 
the coixunercial'minded Roman freedmen who been settled 
by Caesar on the derelict site of Athens’ annihilated Greek rival.* 
Athens had refused to be charged with a spiritual mission which 
she might have taken as the crown of her long philosophic prepara¬ 
tion; and the function of serving as a seed-bed in which the genns 

iMd aubjccRd t» the eul&ml ductplioe of a eompulMi? aJveiul edutttioa 

{& cofBCBUAaty linnnf; tnd tbe bffeedvoneM ef thii ArcodUn inalirution W 4 a demon- 
ftrned, towtrdi tbe cloM of the (faiM oentury B.C., by oae ef thoM «xeeofj»ne diet 
pewe K rule. At this dtte the HeUeAle Werla wu ibooM. oad tb< reat of Axcodia 
M tP ahkAe, by o acartlins rdtpee ioto barbons^ In tbe wosle Anadin conunuriicy 
«i Cyaaeiba. wbare tbe aabond Ajodiaa luiituden of ui jqceneiveoultiratioft of nuiic 
bad oe g o allowed to fell into local Mfleet. 

I See tbe aeeeuot la Acta stu. 

» Pealm «xt, 4-6 a&d 8, i Atd *ni. 33 end xvUj, 
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eta* aerwa ouenbtiee of e^’nr de ewrv. b«tb in porcelaia lad in brocM. tIui funeral 
nuwtura node lucb an ifppreeelen on tbera net they did not leave a •Ingle gnve 
uanfied->with tbe rcauli tbet they aequired a Wg* itoA, diapceed of it at a handeome 
profit, and &U«d Roau wHb -eerMenuA^, n they called the riald of the graeca 
eepecially tba pereelain, Thb Corinthian pereelain wm highly priied to hem with— 
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of Hdlefuc philosophy and Swac religion would mingle and blend 
was fulfilled, not by Attica, but by Asia Minor. The seeds which 
the Apostle managed to sow among the turbulent Ephesians^ and 
the ‘foolish’ Galatians were ripening, three centuries later, to an 
Asiatic harvest as far afield as rustic Cappadocia, and were begin¬ 
ning to take root among European barbarians beyond the farthest 
outposts of the Roman Orbis terrarum, while Athens retmined as 
'wholly given to idolatiy’ as ever. 

In the fourth centuiy of the Christian Era, when the Cappadodan 
Fathers of the Church were laying the ecclesiastical foundations of a 
new social order, Athens was inapiring their Dardanian contem- 
pora^ Julian with his tragically academic dream of a Paganism 
re-minted in a Christian image and resuscitated by artificial respira¬ 
tion,^ The very connotation which the word ‘aMdemic' has acquired 
in our modem Western vernaculars, and the aptness of the word, 
in its eventual meaning, for describing and explaining the failure 
of Julian’s life-work, bear witness to the ^te to which Athens 
succumbed in the cultural sphere. It waa not for nothing that the 
dty which so frivolously rejected the Apostle’s rel^ious revelation 
should have entered with an equal Ught-heartedneas upon the 
political escapade of the Mithradatic alliance at the Instigation of 
the imiveraity professor Aristion.* In dingir^ to her outworn role 
of being ’the Education of Hellas’ in a particular mental groove, 
Athens fulfilled her ideal of herself in an unfortunately literal way 
by turning herself into a university town. 

In the fifth century of the Christian Era, when she was standing 
out as a last barren reef of unsubmerged Paganism above the still 
rising waters of an oecumenical Christian flood, Athena was the 
scene of a strange cultural alliance between a scholasdc intellectual- 
ism and an archaistlc revival of primitive superstitions* which the 
live genius of Hellenic philosophy had apparently atrat^led with 
ease, a thousand years b^ore, in its Ionian in^cy.s The Athenian 

‘ fot tbe re^saMeott oi EpheiM in pirbculif. ted of wtd Acoli* loftoonl, 
froB tb« ocli^ uaoar cher ^ Uic from the lirdi eestun b.c Ac fourth. 

•e« IV, C <i). po. 30 - 3 . ebove. 

* for Juliia'e ebonive NeepUtsibO Church uo V. C (rf) S ( 8 ), Ansex, rol. v, 
pp. 68 e- 3 , nd V, C (ii) (s), oi, pp. sae-s.hdo*. 
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pp. ^S- 7 . end Bi 76 * C aebri ^ Awwor Hiuory. vol, ix, p. B44, fomiwtc 4. 
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profe$ 90 r» in the generatlcn of S&int John Chrysostom would pass 
—with no apparent sense of mcongruity—from learnedly com¬ 
menting on Aristotle in the lecture-room to piously swinging the 
buJl-roarer over Attic fields In the half-afiected but dsohalf-seiious 
belief that they, were stimulating the crops by the practice bf this 
magic ritual.' In this age» when Hellenism was at bay in an Attic 
fastness, the first and last things in the Hellenic tradition—its 
lowest and ita highest elementS'^^ua entered, at Athens, into a 
desperate defensive umon sacrU. Even then the Athenians were 
being saved, as well as in^tuated, by their ancestors; for at Athens 
this pedantic prolongation of 'the times of ignorance', in defiance 
of an official veto upon Paganism,* was indulgently ‘winked at*^ by 
the fifth-century Imperial authorities. Yet a mild official indul- 

f ence could not save a senile Attic pedantry from being a forlorn 
ope; and when these latter-day Athenian professorial activities 
were eventually snuffed out by the Imperial Government’s long 
delayed enforcement of the law in a.d. 529, there was little lose to 
learning, and none at all to the genius of creative Hellenic thought, 
whose soul had long since departed from this body academic. 

The only practical effect of the Emperor Justinian’s vexatiously 
legal act of dosing the University of Athens was to advertise His 
Christian Majesty's intolerance to provide a beau r6U for His 
Zoroastiian Majesty Chosroes. The ejected Athenian professors, 
cut to the heart by this wanton breaking of a nine-centuries-long 
Platonic ‘Golden Chain', and debarred from all activities that gave 
their own lives any meaning, sought asylum in the East, where, 
in the springtime of Hellenic philosophy, the Seven Sages had 
once sought wisdom. The asylum was graciously granted, but the 
refugees were inevitably disillusioned; for while it was an easy 
matter for the Sasanlan I^dlshih to thwart the purpose, and blacken 
the face, of his RumI rival—the Caesar—by affording protection 
to the victims of Justinian’s tyranny, it was entirely beyond Chos¬ 
roes’ power—and perhaps beyond the range of his imagination— 
to provide these academic exiles with the cultural atmosphere which 
they were now no longer allowed to breathe in Attica. Wise men 
who follow a king's star are unlikely to find their king—be be new- 

ebtp. Si): th« Siim<a de*p«T PoIrcnUi employed u EI«aa (Book HI. chip, 13s); the 
Sp4rt»A Kina t^eoaidM oBipleyed tK« AcuoiAjen HeextiM {Book VII, ohxpe. stQ. sxt, 
end aiiO 1 the Phoeauu employed the £k(«n TelLea (Book VlII, «h*p. »7). the Sp^eao 
employed th« Sle«n TiMmeniM (Book IX chepa. 33-S): Merdofuua eraplo]^ the 
Elesn H^eeiitretue (Book IX, ^ap. 97); Uardoaiua'a Greek lUiea employ^ the 
L«uoadk4A Hjppoiaaehua (Book IX, etMp. jS). 

< the paaaaf* from Mtfinue'a 9/ PrMius. «hae, aS, rn Btdes. J.: L» 

Vm di (Pena <939, L«a Belles Latuea), p. 74. The wbolo of objp. I3 
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IV. C {iiO {^) 12, pp. 32^, above, aad v. C (i) (d) 8 (SX ooL vi. p. 89, below, 
a A«B nti. 30. 
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bom saviour or wiwoed mctaphysickti—if th«y choose to make 
their pilgrimage widdershins; and the last of the Athenian pro¬ 
fessors were not vouchsafed, for their own benefit 'in real life’, that 
miraculous reversal of the cosmic rhythm with which they were 
hmWiu in a Hellenic legend of Pelops> and in a Syriac legend of 
Joshua.* So the stars In their courses duly fought against chem;) 
and indeed, in migrating eastward, from Athens to Ctesiphon, they 
were actually travelling towards ^ very source of the aggressive 
Syriac culture whose far-projected radiation had just completed 
the disintegration of Hellenism in its homeland. If the Syriac spirit 
was strong enough, even in a Helleno-Syriac syncretism such as 
Christianity, to make it impossible any longer to lead the life of a 
Hellenic philosopher at Athens, how could that life conceivably 
be hved in Ctesipbon under the aegis of a Zoroastrianism which 
was an undiluted and militantly anti-Hellenic expression of the 
Syriac genius It is not surprising to learn that the Athenian 
r^ugees in a hospitable soon found themselves painfuUy and 
incurably homesick for the inhospitable world of ROm whose dust 
they had shaken ftom off their feet with so antique a gesture; but 
it is certainly remarkable that their host RhusrQ AnQshirt^n, so 
fer from taking offence at their apparent ii^rttitude, showed him¬ 
self not only senaitive but sympathetic to his odd guests’ pitiful 
despair. He was kind enou^ to make the professors’ interest his 
royal concern; and, in the peace terms which he negotiated with 
the Roman Imperial Government in a.d. 533, he insisted upon the 
inclusion of a special clause which not only secured the readmIssion 
of hisprot^^ into Roman territory, but also guaranteed them their 
liberty to live in the Christian Empire as pagans for the rest of 
their lives without being molested by the Imperial police.* 

Thanks to such considerateness on the part of a Persian auto¬ 
crat, this Athenian tragi-comedy received a happy ending; but 
the Attic aberration of idolatry did not die with its last professional 
adepts. In its literal sense of that adoration of graven images which 
had shocked Saint Paul, this Athenian infatuation with Athens’ 
dead self lived on under the Christian dispensation and even sur¬ 
vived the interregnum which intervened between the final dis¬ 
appearance of Heflcnism and the incipient emergence of Orthodox 

* 8«« EiiripidM: Sleeira, Jl. 7 aS-S 4 t OrartM. U. tMX-S; Iph. Tmer.. L SiS; Pbto: 
Mi/ww, t6t P-t69 A. 
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Christetidosi. It w&s issuretUy no accident that the East Roman 
Empreaa Irene {in^erabat a.d. 7So-8o 2), who restored the images 
to honour in the Orthodox Christiah World after the £rsc oucbreaJc 
of Icooodism,' was not Anatolian but Athenian born. 

We have now glanced at the part played by Athena in the political 
history of the Hellenic World after ^e outbreak of the Athene* 
Peloponnesian War, and in its cultural history after the establish¬ 
ment of the four schools of philosophy in their Atdc head-quarters; 
and our cursory survey has brought to light a paradoxical fact. 
Here is a period of Hellenic history which might aptly be labelled 
‘the Attidstic Age',* in acknowledgement of the truth that in thie 
age the most strongly marked features of Hellenism are the traces 
of a lasting impress which has been left upon the face of the whole 
Hellenic Society by the creative work of Athens in the age im¬ 
mediately preceding;^ and yet, in an age which bears this con¬ 
spicuous stamp of Attic achlevententa in the past, Athens makes 
herself conspicuous—once again, but this time in exactly the opposite 
way—through the absence of any contemporary AtUc contributions 
to the solution of current Hellenic problems. 

Venict 

The Attic paradox, for which we have found an explanation 
in Athens’ fatal aberration of idolizing her own dead s^, has a 
parallel, in our Western World, in the similar contrast between the 
respective roles that Italy has played in the second and in the third 
chapter of our Western history. 

the Athens of the 6fdi and fourth centuries B.c. could fairly 
claim the title of ‘the Education of Hellas’, the Italy of the four¬ 
teenth and hfteenth centuries of the Christian Era might have 
called herself ‘the Education of Western Chriacendom’ with equal 
justice. If we scrudnize the countenance of our Western Society 
in that ‘modem' chapter of its history which runs from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth, 
we shall find that its ’modem’ economic and political efficiency, 
as well as Its ’modem’ aesthetic and intellectual culture, is of a 
distinctively Italian origin. In this chapter of its history our 

I fat th« ieeeedMtic movnoeot is tbt ekriv )iCe Ortbed«s Chrituoddoi Me 
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Wcscem CivilizatioD W4S launched on a new course by an Italian 
unpetua; and this impetus came from the ndiation, into Traoa* 
alpme Europe* of a special Italian version of the general Western 
cmture of the preceding age,< This local Italian culture made its 
conquesta in Transalpine Europe* and thereby opened a new 
chapter in the history of the Western World as a whole, because 
it was brilliandy superior, in a number of vital points, to any¬ 
thing that Transalpine Europe had yet succeeded Is achieving.* 
The unrivalled creativity of Italy in the fbuneench and fifteenth 
centuries’ was thus the original dnving-force behind the movement 
of Western Civilization during a span of four ensuing centuries 
which, on this account, might aptly be called our Ttalistic Age’;« 
and here we find ourselves consented, once again, by our Atdc 
paradox; for, throughout a period of our common Western history 
which bore the image and superscription of Italian acts of creation 
in the past, the contemporary Italian contributions to the general 
life of the age were conspicuously inferior to those of medieval 
Italy’s modern Transalpine converts. 

The comparative cultural sterility of Italy during the four* 
hundred-years' span of Western history which b^an etna AD. 
1475 was manifest in all the medieval homes of Itatian culture— 
in ^orence* in Venice, in Milan, in Siena, in Bologna, in Padua— 
and a connoisseur of Italian life in this penod of ^pse would be 
able to drive the point home by presenting an eclectic picture com- 
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posed of features drawn the life of each and aU of these cities. > 
An amateur may content himself with citing the single case of 
Venice as a particularly poignant illustration of a malady that 
afflicted every one of these historic Italian communities in thin 
Modem Age. 

In a profound change of circomscancea which was cruelly adverse 
to the welfare of the whole Italian city-state cosmos, Venice was 
superficially more successful than most of her neighbours in hold* 
ii^ her own. She did not lose her independence to a Transalpine 
conqueror (as Milan lost hers after having come within an ace of 
making herself mistress of all Noithem Italy); and she did not lose 
it to an Italian empire*bui}der (as Siena lost hers to FlorencCi and 
Bologna hers to the Papacy, and Padua hers to Venice herself). 
Having always previously avoided political commitments on the 
Italian mainland and concentrated her political enei^es on acquir¬ 
ing an empire overseas, Venice deliberately reversed her policy in 
the course of the fourteenth century, and replied to the continental 
imperialism of the Visconti byembarking on an offensive-defensive 
movement in the same field which produced more lasting pollticai 
results than those Milanese conquests which hsd drawn Venice 
into the condnencal arena. When the Visconti had disappeared 
from the Itslian scene, and when Milan herself had become the 
prize of contending Transalpine Power^to be bandied about from 
French hands to Spanish, and from Spanish to Austrian—Venice 
remained in possession of the largest of the new consolidated 
dominions which had now replaced the medieval mosaic of North 
and Central Italian city-states. > This larter-day Venetian empire 
on Italian soil was both more extenalve and more dangerously 
exposed to attack by Transalpine a^essors than the latter-day 
Florentine empire which became the Grand Duchy of Tuscany;* 
yet, in contrast to Florence, Venice managed both to acquire and 
to retain her empire without being driven to renounce the luxury 
of continuing to live under her ancestral republican constitution. 
This preservation of her medieval domestic liberties was a unique 
distinction which Venice shared with her maritime rival Genoa; 
and Genoa—absolved from the necessity of defensive empire- 
building by her good fortune in enjoying the protection of the 
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narural rampart of tha Maritime Alps—was never called upon to 
face the fateful question whether an empire can be governed bj a 
republic.^ 

This relative successfulneas of Venice in an age of general Italian 
discomfiture was not a windfiill of happy accidents^ but was the 
reward of a clear-headed and unslumbering statesmanship; and the 
quality of this Venetian statesmanship can be tested by comparing 
it with Athenian behaviour in corresponding situations. If Venice 
succeeded in gaining and holding an empire without having to sub¬ 
mit herself to a despotism at homc> thw waa because she avoided 
the strain which Imperialism generally imposes upon communities 
that indulge in it; and she achieved ^s negative yet by no means 
negligible success by making her yoke so easy, and her burden so 
light,^ that her Paduan and firescian subjects were free from any 

temptation to exchange their present status for that of their Bolognese 

or Milanese or Pisan contemporaries. In corresponding circum- 
starwes Athens made her tyranny so odious to her aubject-alliea 
that they soon yearned for a Spaiian, or even for an Achaemenian, 
yoke as a more tolerable alternative servitude. And the inferiority 
of Athenian to Venetian statesmanship comes out as cleariy in its 
handling of the problem of bow a small acate at the geographical 
centre ^ an international system should keep its footing after it 
has been dwarfed by the rise of new titans on an expanding peri¬ 
phery. We have seen^ how Athens was invariably worsted by 
this problem: how sometimes she recklessly threw down the gaunt¬ 
let to Powers for whom she was no matem, and thereby brought 
upon herself the diaasiera of 33$ and 262 and 86 B.C., while at ether 
times-^, for instance, in the critical year 228 B.C.—she showed 
an ^ual lack of judgement in the unseasonable pursuit of an un¬ 
aspiring policy q{ isolation. This persistent incpiifude, which is 
the main thread of continuity in A^enian foreign policy from the 
days of Demosthenes to the days of Aristion, afibr^ a remarkable 
contrast to the masterliness of a Venetian diplomacy which managed 
to slave off for nearly three hundred years that partition of the 
Republic's Italian dominions among the Transalpine Powers which 
was the grand design of the League of Cambrai. 

The secret of Venice's success, in certain situatioas in which 
Athens foiled, was an ability to rise above the vice of self-worship 
in which those Athenian foilures seem to find their explanation, 
But the success of modem Venice has been only relative and nega¬ 
tive; on the whole and in the end, Venice foiled to make any fresh 
creative contribution to the life of a society in which she managed 

• Sde in. C (li) <&}, v»l. iu^ p. 346, footDou t, •bore. 
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to survive; and this Venetian failure can be explained by the &ct 
that Venice, coo, did succumb, in her own way, to the nemesis of 
creatiWcy. 

In the field of domestic politics the in^ruacioo with a dead self 
which had nerved Venice to maintain her own medieval republican 
constitudon at the same time inhibited her from anticipating or 
emulating the modern constitutional aduevements of Switzerland 
or the Northern Netherlands by transforming her latter-day Italian 
empire into a federal state on a republican basis. While Venice 
was never so wrong-headed as to oppress her subject cities, she 
was also never so broad-minded as to take them into partner^p; 
and so, in a.d. 1797, the political regime in the Venetian dominions 
in Italy was still just what it had been in A.D. 1339; that Is to say, a 
mild hegemony under which a number of subject communities had 
to take their orders from^ single pritnleged sovereign city-state. 

Again, in the field of foreign policy, the extraordinary with 
whidi modem Venetian statesmanship succeeded in maintaining 
the integrity of the latter-day Venetian dominions in Italy, without 
involving Venice in cfTbrta beyond her strength, did not find its 
coimcerpart in the contemporary policy of Venice in the Levant, 
In her dealings with the Great Powers of the modem Western 
World Venice took care not to exhaust herself as Florence ex¬ 
hausted herself in the age of Charles VIII or Holland in the age of 
Louis XIV. On the other band Venice devoted herself to the 
forlorn hope of defending her ancient empire in the Levant against 
the rising power of the 'Osmanlis with an obstinacy which equalled 
the Dutch courage of a William of Orange and with s reckless¬ 
ness in facing overwhelming odds which reminds the historian of 
the spirit in which Athens confronted a Macedonian Philip and 
Antigonus and a Roman Sulla. In the War of Candia {^erebatur 
A.D. 1645-69) the Venetian Commonwealth—undeterred by the 
uniformly disastrous outcome of the series of losing battles which 
it had been fighting against the 'Osmanhs since the time of the War 
of Negrepont {^trebatur a.d, 1463-74) —threw the last ounce of its 
military strength into the prolongation of a struggle which, how¬ 
ever long it might last, co^d have no other encUng than the loss 
of Crete. Through this unseasonable intransigence Venice per¬ 
manently weakened her stamina without any result beyond the 
unprofit^Ie satisfaction of knowing that she had compelled the 
Ottoman Power to pay the same exorbitant price for a Pyrrhic 
victory.* 

* PMtbcptrtplcxedbrthftWKOfCtaduiAthe dliiftttsniioe »f u OttomiaSUve. 
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The modem Venetian idoii2ation of the medieval Venetian em¬ 
pire in the Levant, which mapired the Venetians to this vain act 
of self-irrunoiation, drove them on to renew the unequal struggle 
at the first opportunity. When the tide turned againat the' Osmaolis 
in a war with the Danubian Hapsburg Power which began with the 
second Ottoman siege of Vienna in a.d, 1682 and end^ in 1699 in 
the peace of Carlowits, the Venetiana hastened to intervene on the 
anii-Ottoman side and set out to compensate themselvea for the 
loss of Crete by conquering the Mores. The vehemence with 
which they piwecuted their revenge was momentarily rewarded 
by the acquisition of Ottoman territories on the mainland which 
were greater in area than the aggregate of all the islands which 
Venice had lost to the I^lahih between 1463 and 1669- Yet the 
only enduring effect of this War of the Morca upon Venetian life 
was to rule out the last faint hope of recovery from the exhausting 
effects of the War of Candia. The conquest of the Mores itself 
was ephemeral; for all that Venice had won from the ’Osmanlis 
on the cxuinland in 1684-99 ^ them again in 27151 with 

the island of Tenos—her last foothold in the Archipelago—into 
the bargain. In this ill-judged final bid for dcminion in the Levant 
Venice was simply creating a diversion for the benefit of the Haps- 
burgs and the Romanovs, who duly profited by making permanent 
acquisitions at the Ottoman Empire's expeuse in the Danubian 
Ba^ and on the Black Sea Steppes. 

To serve as the cat*s-paw for plucking other people's chestnuts 
out of the fire was the last role which Venetian statesmanship would 
have chosen to play; and it was a role which Venice never did fall 
into playing on the political chessboards of medieval Italy and 
modem Western Europe. Such political ineptimde ran alto^ther 
counter to the Venetian tradition and the Venetian Ichos; yet the 
Venetians succumbed to this folly, and persisted in it to their own 
undoing, in a sphere where the policy was ruinous from every 
materid standpoint. The cost, in 'blood and treasure', of post¬ 
poning the loss of Candia for twenty-five years, or obtaining posses¬ 
sion of tbe Morea for twenty-eight, could not be recouped by any 
commercial profits that were to be drawn from these Levantine 
dominions; for the territorial possessions which had been effective 
points d'appui for Venetian trade in the Levant in the Pre-Ottoman 
^e had been rendered, long since, commercially valueless through 
the mere fret of their being reduced to the position of tiny enclaves 
in the vast domain of an Ottoman Empire which had engulfed the 
whole of the hinterland; and this hinterland itself had been im¬ 
poverished by the diversion of the main stream of intematiocal 
trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. Thus the Levantine 
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stake for which Venice placed her ruinous game against Turkey in 
the Modem Age was nothing more substantial than a passion to 
'save* her *^ce’ by retaining the cumbersome territorial tokens 
of a past political greatness. The fact chat this passion should 
have mastered the habituaUy cool and calculating Venetian mind 
is a str iking teatlmony to eke deadJiness of the malady of self* 
idollaation. 

The spirit in which Venice surrendered herself to this malady is 
enshrined for Posterity in the material relics of her Levandne em¬ 
pire. The massive foniheatioss of her original Levantine pia£$i 
d'arrrui —a Negrepont and a Modon and a Coron and a Candia— 
speak, more eloquently than any words, of the limpet-like tenacity 
with which, through two hundred years of strenuous defensive war¬ 
fare, the Venetian Commonwealth clung to every disputed foothold, 
and incidentally turned these Levantine reefs and crags and islands 
and peninsulas Into a veritable museum of military architecture 
in which the twentieth-ceacury traveller may watch the transi¬ 
tion from medieval tower-and-curtain-wall to modem bastion-and- 
glads. The vanity of the ephemeral revenge which Venice took 
up^ the Ottoman victor in her final feat of conquering the Morea 
is likewise mutely proclaimed m the present state of Monemvasfa— 
'the Little Gibraltar**—where the traveller who cares to scale the 
rock can still enter the citadel in the footsteps of the Janissaries who 
made their entry on the loth September, 1715,* and can pick his 
way over the summit among the carcaasesof the^smantled Venetian 
cannon, whose bronze bodies lie where they fell when their splin¬ 
tered wooden carriages rotted away. 

The nemesis of medieval Venetian creativity took a stem ma¬ 
terial shape in the riowning military works which modem Venice 
has left as her cenotaph In the Levant; but the same writing on 
the wall is no less plainly manifest in the melancholy works of art 
wluch were being created at home by those latter-day Venetian 
painters and musicians who were contemporaries of the last of the 
great Venetian captains, Francesco Morosini, the conqueror of the 
Morea. At first s^ht it may seem incredible that the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Venetians who were living that elegantly 
frivolous carnival life which the music and the pictures com-' 
memorate were the same flesh and blood that fought and died in 
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the breach at Candia; but second thoughts tell us that the very 
sharpness of the contrast in 4 thos proves the two moods comple- 
mentaiy. The intolerable strain which modem Venice was in- 
currtng in the Levant, in her infatuation with the dead self of her 
medieval Levantine gloiy, demanded, and received, Id psycho- 
Ic^cal ‘compensation’, an Epicurean relaxation of Venetian life at 
home; and this latter-day Venetian cultivation of the pleasures of 
the passing hour resembled its Hellenic origjnal in being the refined 
expre^on of a low vitality, In Canaletto’s meticulous portraits of 
a Venice from whose atmosphere the sunlight has faded away we 
seem to see the ashes of a holocaust in which the Venetians had 
burned their energies out aince the days when they had savoured 
the full-blooded colours of a Titian and a Tintoretto; and the same 
note of ‘dust and ashes’ struck a nineteenth-century English poet’s 
ear in A Toccata of Gahippi's. 

Here you come with your old music, and here’s all the good it brings. 
What, they lived once thus at Venice, where the mer&ns wereSie 
kings, 

Where Saint Mark’s Is, where the Dogea used to wed the Sea with 
rings ^ 

What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh oa 
sigh, 

Told them something ? Those euspeoaioos, those solutions—‘^fust we 
die?’ 

Those commiserating sevenths—Xife might last! we can but tryf’ 

Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned— 
‘Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent whst Venice earnedf 
‘The soul, doubtless, is Imnional—where a soul can be discerned.’ 

‘Dust and ashesr So you creak it, and 1 want the heart to scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? I feel chilly and grown old. 

TTjc writer of this Study is familiar with a picture of Canaletto’s, 
now hanging in an English house, in which the only patch of 
colour is the Union Jack which floats from the poop of an English 
ship riding at anchor among baroque palaces and chuicJies. This 
blare cf English red and blue, which catches and holds the gazer’s 
eye among the muffled Venetian browns and greens and greys, 
prodaims, in the visual language of Canaletto’s brush, that the 
dominion of the sea has passed into other than Venetian hands. 

Tbe truth that Venice is ‘dead and done with’, and the moral 
that others, besides ‘Venice and its people’, may be ’merely bom 
to bloom and drop’, have also been impressed upon the present 
writer’s imagination by another visual image which remains as 
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dharply printed on his mind to-dsy ss st the instant when he 
received it more than twenty-five years ago. Turning the comer 
of a mountain in a lonely dutrict at the eastern end of Crete, be 
once suddenly stumbled upon the ruins of a baroque villa which 
must have been built for the pleasure of a Venetian grandee in 
the last days of Venetian rule in the island before the 'Osmanlia 
came to reign there in the Venetians’ stead. It wu a house which 
might have been built for a contemporary nobleman in England, 
and have been lived in—had it etood on English ground—by its 
builder’s descendants down to the tenth generation in the writer’s 
own day; but, having been built, as it happened, by Venetian hands 
in Crete, this piece ^ modem Western architeccure was as utterly 
‘dead and done with’—as veritably ‘a museum piece'—in A.D. 1912 
as the Minoan palaces at Cnoasos and Phaestus which the traveller 
bad been looking at a few d^ before. In the common mortality 
which had overtuen each of them in turn, at moments more than 
three thousand years apart, these desolate habitadons of vanished 
thalassocrats bore witness, against their makers, that 
in due time, one by one, 

Some with Uvea that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone. 
Death* came tsdtly and took them where they never see the sun. 

Aa the Eoglish traveller recalled the English poet’s lines, he re¬ 
flected that the four and a half centuries for which Venice had 
been mistress of Crete were a longer span of time than the present 
age of his own country’s rule over Ae earliest acquired 0/ her 
overseas dominions; and his ears seemed to catch an echo of 
Galuppi’s music among the Cretan crags. 

In you come with your cold music, till I creep in every nerve. 


That baroque ruin in Crete, as it atood in A.D. 1912, was a memento 
mori for an England that was then still alive, as well as for a Venice 
that was then idready dead. 

This Epimethean chapter of Venetian hiatory, for which Galuppi 
has written the dirge and Canaletto painted the hatchment, has not 
turned out, in the event, to be the last phase of Venice’s participa¬ 
tion in the life of the Western World. For Venice, together with 
Ae rest of Italy, has been reprieved from an eighteenth-century 
life-in-death by undergoing a nineteenth-century RUorgimento.^ 
At first sight this recent Italian social miracle might seem to 
testify that, uolike Athena and Sparta, Venice and Florence have 
eventually triumphed over the nemesis of their previous creativity 
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by facing it out and living it down; and If this w«re the truth, it 
would Indicate that the gift of creativity ia rather less formidable 
for its recipient than we have so far talwn it to be. On closer in¬ 
spection, however, we ehall find that the modem icaliao Rturgi- 
vmto does not bear these implications; for when we look for &e 
creative forces by which the HutjTgmtnio was actually achieved, 
we shall observe that they ahriost all arose outside the bounda of 
those historic city-states which were the seed-beds of Italian 
creativity in the Middle Ages. 

In the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, when Italy was 
confronted with the challenge of Transalpine .pressure, these his¬ 
toric Italian communities did not malu any attempt at self- 
redemption that is worthy to be compared with the magnificent 
failure of the rally in Greece in the third century b.c. For all his 
intellectual acumen, MachiavelU never achieved the practical effec- 
tiveoess of an Aratus; and there was no Italian equivalent of the 
self-sacrifice of a Lydiadas or the martyrdom of an Agis and a 
Cleomenes. If modem Italy eventually rose again, while third- 
century Greece fell once for ail, this was because, In both these 
cases, the stage was so set that the outcome did not depend upon 
the actors* own merits, but was decided by the play of irresistible 
external forces. The third-century rally m Gre^* was rendered 
abortive by the swift destruction of the Balance of Power between 
the titana on the periphery through a series of 'knock-out blows’ 
that were dealt by Rome to all her rivals; for these blows ‘knocked 
out’ Greece as well as all the rest of the contemporary Hellenic 
World. On the other hand the inveterate inertia sixteenth- and 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Italy was indulged in with 
eveotual impunity thanks to the moderation of the contemporary 
Transalpine Powers in exercising their forces ‘by temperate and 
undecisive contests’^ which neither overthrew the general Balance 
of Power nor utterly devastated the Italian arena in which so 
many of these Transalpine contests were fought. And so, by 
merits not their own, these Italian communities were preserved 
from destruction until, in the fullness of time, they received an 
unearned reward for the merits of their ancestors. 

Towards the close of the modem chapter of our Western history 
the Transalpine nations were ready to repay the debt which ih^ 
owed to medieval Italy. At the beginning of the chapter, in tho 
fifteenth century, Italy bad quicken^ the Transalpine ’barbarians' 
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iato new life by radiatiog across the Alps her medieval creative 
achievements. By the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
ci-devant 'barbarians’ had laid out their Italian talents to such 
good dTect that they had gained new talents of their own—a 
modem Transalpine Democracy and a modern Transalpine Indus¬ 
trialism. It thus now lay in the Transalpine peoples’ power to 
make, at last, some return for the benefit which a medieval Italy 
had freely conferred upon them four hundred years before; and 
they duly acquitted themselves of this historical obligation by 
sharing Uieir own new gains with a modem Italy whose turn it 
had been to play the passive part, and who in consequence had 
made no modem Italian contribution to this latest enrichment 
of a common Western culture. The turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries saw the beginning of a new cultural radia¬ 
tion across tlie Alps in a reverse direction; and this inflow of 
Transalpine influences into Italy was the first cause of the Italian 
Risargtmenlo. 

The first strong political stimulus was the temporary incorpora¬ 
tion of Italy into the Napoleonic Empire,* which brought her into 
assodation with modem France. The first strong economic stimu¬ 
lus was the reopening of the trsde-route through the Mediterra¬ 
nean between Western Europe and India—an eighteenth-century 
English fancy which was transformed into a reality by the after¬ 
effects of Napoleon’s invasion of Eg^t*—since this troubling of 
Mediterranean waters by the wash o{ French and English hulls 
broke in vivifying waves upon Italian shores. These Transalpine 
stimuli did not, of course, produce their full effect in Italy until 
they had commuiucated themselves to Italian agents; but the 
Italian creative forces by which the RisargmenUi was brought to 
harvest did not arise on any Italian ground that had already borne 
the harvest of a medieval I^ian culture. 

In the economic field, for example, the first Italian port to win 
a share for Itself in modern Western maritime trade was neither 
Venice nor C^oa nor Pisa, but Leghorn; and Leghorn was the 
modem creation of a Tuscan Grand Duke who was concerned to 
fill the vacuum that had been left by the overthrow of medieval 
Pisa at the hands of medieval Florence, and who achieved his 
purpose by planting a settlement of Spanish and Portuguese 
crypto-Jewish refugees on this promising site in the Tuscan 
maremma.^ It was these Hispanic immigrants, and not any 
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descendant* of the medieval Pisans or Genoese, who made the 
commercial fortunes of Leghorn in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.^ 

In the political field the unification of Italy was the achievement 
of an originally Transalpine principality which had no foothold on 
the Italian side of the Alps before the eleventh century b^oad the 
French-speaking Val d’Aosta, and which did not lose the last of 
iu Transalpine possessions until i860. The effective assertion, in 
Piedmont, of the authority of the House of Savoy was not made 
good till about four hundred years -fter the original acquisition of 
a legal tide to the lordship over this sub-Alpine Italian province; 
and the firm establishment of the Savoyard power on the Italian 
side of the AI^ was thus contemporaneous with the creation of a 
Venetian empire on the Italian mainland and with the fomadon 
of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany; yet this Cisalpine expansion of 
Savoy was not really part of the general process of poUtical con¬ 
solidation by which die diminutive domains of some seventy or 
eighty Italian dty-states were welded into ten larger agglomeradons 
of territory at the transition from the Medieval to the Modem Age ;* 
for Piedmont was a fringe of Northern Italy into which the city- 
state dispensation had never effectively spread,^ and the Savoya^ 
rulers who established themselves in this never wholly conquered 
fimness of North Italian feudalism were not the despotic heirs of 
republican liberties, like the Visconti or the Medici. They were 
legitimate princes of the Holy Roman Empire—genuine peers of 
the Dukes of Lorraine and the Princes of Gratae—who drew their 
tide from a good and andent feudal source.* In feet, this Savoyard 
principality continued to be a Transalpine state in tradition and io 
spirit, even after its geographical centre of gravity had shifted to 
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* rlM(oric*Uy the Courtly of Sevoy, which wea the aueleui of (be domioiooe of the 
dynaery to which it nve iu Dame, was e diitrict of Booe*e Reenun ProWndee; and tbw 
wis oneof the four rnfmenu (Refniim LotMm, R^nom JumMe, Befoum ProvioeiM, 
Re gnuTT. lulicum) into whi^ Loiheire*i portion 01 the ^joliomeo henlue had split 
«p .ft the interval between tbe tripertica oiviiioo of the Cerolicmen dominione m a.o. 
S4S (see 1 . B Ov). eel. •, pp, 37-40, above) end the reunioa of ue e^ole of Lotbeire'i 
fM^On with Lardwif*! m ue rtaib ceotujy by tbe Emperor Otto I (kc 11 . D (v). vol. 
d. P> > 97 , above). 
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the lulian side of the mountains. No historic ItsJian city-state 
was included in the Savoyard dominions till the acquisition of 
VerceUi in 14^7and it was not till 174S that the Ticino became 
the eastern frontier of the Kingdom of Sardiuia—as the Savoyard 
dozninions had now come to be styled^along the whole course 
of the river between its exit from the Lago Maggiore and its 
confluence with the Po.* The House of Savoy did not, in fact, 
encroach flagrantly upon the patrimony of the medieval Italian 
city-state cosmos until it swallowed the Genoese Republic in the 
peace-settlement of 1814-15; and its ^os was at that $till 
so alien from the city-state tradition that the Genoese chafed under 
the rule of His Sardinian Majesty until 1848, when the Dynasty 
won adherents in all parts of the Italian Peninsula by laying aside' 
Its parochial dynastic ambitions and putting ittelf at the head of a 
national movement for the uniflcaGon of all Italy. 

In 1848 the Austrian rdgime in Lombardy and Venecia was 
threatened simultaneously by a Piedmontese invasion and by 
risings in Venice and MU^ and the other Italian cities which were 
at that tune subject to the rule of the Danubian Hapsburg Mod- 
a^y: and it is Interesting to reflect upon the difference in the 
historical signiflcance of these two and-A^stiian movements which 
were both taking place at one and the same moment on Italian 
sot), and which both figure officially as blows struck in a common 
cause for the liberation of Italy. 

The risings in Venice and Milan were strokes struck for liberty, 
no doubt; but the vision of liberty which inspired them was 
the recollection of a medieval past. As the memories of childhood 
rise up suddenly, unbidden, in old age, and come sharply into 
focus through a momentary rift in the mental fog of dotage, so, 
in A.D. 1848, the Lombard insurgents against die Hapsburgs were 
resuming their twelfth-century and thirteenth-century struggles 

‘ Vwealb, wWtb hid pMviouaIr hwo uetkr thi hmirMoy of MiUs. hid become • 
proieciowe of the Houie of Sivey ia cweaiy y«ir» before the femaT ict 
« ceiaioQ. The acquutioa «f Aid did ^ foUev ell more thin • hundred feirs litir 
iftiyr. ’ ' 

a EuUer io>e ceotury the HeuM ol Sieoy hid eweeded lUruli ercr 

thn« mm mtaot Loaabard ehy-mtee: onr Af^madri* la the peace eerdemeot ef 
*^**■3^ eaeeoooa of ■ tteety ef (hi 6 tb Kovetnb&r, 1703, with tfai Emperorh tad 
w TorWAi lod NOW! la (he peace MRlameat of t 73 s-c. But the chief eonciMatil 
itthaa MquMQee (hit w«i imde by the Houm of Sevey 10 (be e«ehre«n(h eeoturv wai 
Meotfemt (»bicb wm acoMjcd, with AJ ee eaa d rie. ia i?n): lod Monefemt, u we 
hire ecea. «m feudal eoiJ like nedzaoat itaelf. No haatone LtrabM cUT'itite wai 
<M^Md ei^er in fte LoaMlHao arid Val di SaBt (•hicL tba Meuie ef Savgv acauired 
auBiihiJweuaty with Meatfemt ind AUaaaadha) or ia the V^evifuico. tba TnaeMainc 

T>*^da 2 » poraeoi ef iba Paeeoe aad (he eub-Alpifte eountyufAn*^ (which 
*5 erecucoo ef a Veaty oX the »3tlr8epteiab*r, 

1 7eJ. topreia). The det^ of (be Keuie of SaToya leouaiitMAS in Lombardy 

5 ba found in the aute papen pub&hed In eoli, ii uad iu 

?.S) ^ (Tuna (Sab-**. Impriiwfe 
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against the Hobeostaufen, while the Veoetiaos who upeUed the 
Austrian garrison from their dty in the same year were repeating 
their ancestors* feat of expelling a Frankish garrison in a.o, 810. 
In the heroic failure of 1^8 Milan atoned for the taneness with 
which she had worn a ^barbarian’ yoke for more than three centu> 
riesi and Venice for the poltroonery with which she bad allowed 
her independeoce> aa well as her empire, to be snuffed out by 
Napoleon in 1797. The passionate obstinacy with which the 
Venetians held out to the last against their Austrian besiegers in 
1848^ was worthy of their forebears’ conduct in the War of 
Candia or the War of Chioggia. 

Compared with this final feat of Venetian arms, the Piedmontese 
military performance In 1848-9 was not very creditable; yet the 
Italian I^orgimsnSo was eventually brought to harvest by the 
Power whose easy march on Milan was followed by an inglorious 
retreat, and whose irresponsible breach of a prudent armistice was 
deservedly punished by a shameful defeat at Novara. This Pied¬ 
montese disgrace proved more fruitful for Italy than those Milanese 
and Venetian glories; for the Piedmontese Army lived to take ica 
revei^ for Novara, ten years later, at Magenta; and the English- 
like parliamentary constitutioa which King Carlo Alberto had 
granted to his subjects in 1848 survived his abdication to become 
the basis of the constitution of a United Kingdom of Italy. On the 
other hand, the glorious feats of Milan and Venice in 1848 were 
not repeated; and when Milan was liberated Hapsburg rule 
once for all in 1859, and Venice in 1866, both of these historic 
dries played, this time, a passive part and waited for the work of 
liberation to be performed on their behalf by the Piedmontese 
Army with the potent assistance of a Transalpine ally.^ 

The explanation is that the Venetian and Milanese exploits In 
1848 were virtually foredoomed to failure, however magnificent 
they might be in their intrinsic worth, because the spiritual driving- 
force behind them was still that idolization of their own dead 
selves, as historic medieval city-states, which had been defeating 
the finest efforts of Italian heroism and Italian statesmanship 
since the time of Machiavelli. The nineteenth-century Venetians 
who responded to Manln’s call in 1848 were fighting for Venice 
alone, and not for Piedmont or Milan or even for Padua; they were 
striving to restore an obsolete Venetian Republic and not to create 
a new Italian national state; and for this reason their enterprise 
was a forlorn hope, whereas ^dmont could survive a more sh^e- 

I Traaad^ne kUy of Piodmoot of counc, Puses in iS $9 snd PruMii is 
iS66; and io each case it was tbis Trvual^e tdwraafy of Auairia that played tbe pns- 
dpel part io fordoe her to rtUn^iuah an Italiao prorince vhub would probably oever 
be«a wmM irem ber by tbe uoaided force of Ptedooeteoe irma. 
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ful disaster because the nineteenth-century Piedmonteee were not 
fast bound In the misery and iron of an unforgettable historic past 
The Piedmontese were psychologically riee to throw themsdves 
into the novel enterprise of creatu^ an Italian national state on the 
Transalpine pattern; and, in giving them this opportunity, Fortune 
waa placing in their hands a winjiing card; for this modem Trans- 
alpine ideal of Nationalism was the momentarily invincible off¬ 
spring of the dominant social forces of the age;' and the Piedmon¬ 
tese were specially qualiffed, by the predominance of Transalpine 
elements in their own social heritage, for serving as the agents who 
were to translate this Transalpine ideal into an Italian fact> 

The difference in 8thos between nineteenth-century Piedmont 
and ninetecnih-cenrury Venice is summed up in tie contrast 
between the personalities of Mania and Cavour. Manin waa an 
unmistakable Venetian who would have felt himself quite at home 
in the Italian city-state cosmos of the fourteenth century if it bad 
been his fate to defend Venice against Genoese instead of Austrian 
besiegers- Cavour, with his French mother-longue and his Vic¬ 
torian spirit, would have been as utterly out of lua dement as his 
Transalpine contemporaries Bright or Thiera if Fate had happened 
to make him a citisen of fourteenth-century Alessandria or Torto- 
na, while he could have turned his giffs for international diplomacy 
and parliamentary politics, and his interest in sciendffc agriculture 
iod railway-building, to even better use than he did make of them 
if Fate had choser^ to translate him into the scat of some lacd» 
owner or member of parliament in nineteenth-century England. 

On this showing, ^e role, in the Italian Risorgownto, of the 
outbreak In the year 1848 was essentially negative, and Its imme¬ 
diate failure was a predous and, indeed, indispensable ftetor in 
the success which crowned the later struggles in the years t$59-'7o. 
In 1848 the old idols of a medieval Milan and a medieval Venice 
were so cruelly battered and defaced that at last they lost Ihelr 
fatal hold upon the idolaters' souls; and it was this belated 
elfacement or a medieval Italian past in the seats of its former 
greatness that cleared the ground for a successful Italian Rtsorgi- 
mento under the leadership of the one modem Italian stSte that 
' IV, C m) (ft) ♦ *od 5, Above. 

* N»«r tbM tbe Pi« 4 fnesUM libeun fee tfae creAtioe «/ en ItMUo n«tion«l kbu ob 
tb« TmamI^ model luve b««s crovaod «ntb •ue««w. (b« poopU «f Umm Itiliia 
('O'ucM whieh vere oece tb« MBimocr of * asid^l Jtalitn diy-ftiM eomoi tu-n 
qwebly ktmt to pit; cbeu full put 1a the imw ajiloael life in^ to nviko ttaeir ovn 
ebutcteniCM «ncnbutk«e te it. We heve mab the Piedmontue perliAmentuun Giolitri 
i« cu^nire efCevogr) bruihed ■eideronukA wep for the Retnunol dictacoeMuueljitt 
^ • gUropee of e BtldettAre Co»8a ct a Muaio 

AtMdelo Sfern’). The baaeteenth-century difference iaftiboa b«r*»cn the Remienob 
tte Pt^oweie «n» oMAifestlr e matwr of nuhbk ewtee of erund, end aot the 
rrtecoeo of Any is^tAhle ditfertfice of Recc. For the deeifive refuation, in ItAliAn 
feetory, of the rtael tSwy of eocol breikdewne eee IV. C (i), pp. 
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wa$ free froia the spiritual Incubus of overpoweringly poignant 
medieval memories. 

South Giro^d. 

If we extend our survey from the Old World to the New, 
without stepping outside the bounds of our Western Society in 
the nineteenth century, we shall find a parallel illgstration of the 
nemesis of creativity in the history of the United States; and for 
our purpose this Is an even more notewonhy case, for in twentieth- 
century North America the dead selves that are still being idolized 
—with the same blind passion and the same unhappy consequences 
as in modern Italy down to 184S—do not date from the Middle 
^es, but are only two or three centuries old. 

If we make a comparative study of the pott-heUum histories of 
the several states in ‘the Old South’ which were members of the 
Confederacy in the Civil War of 1861-5 and were involved in the 
Confederacy’s defeat, we shall notice a marked difference bciwcen 
them in the cartent to which they have since recovered respectively 
from that common disaster; and we shall also notice that this 
difference Is the exact inverse of an equally well marked difference 
which had distinguished the same states from one another In the 
ante-helium period. 

A foreign observer who visited ‘the Old South’ in the seventy- 
third year after General Lee's capitulation at Appomattox Court 
House would assui'edly pick our Virginia and South Carolina as 
the two Southern States in which there was least sign, or even 
promise, of recoveiy; and he would be astonished to find the 
effects of even so great a social catastrophe persisting so starkly 
over so long a period. In these states the memory of the catas¬ 
trophe of 1861-5 is as green in our generation as if the blow had 
frllen only yesterday; and ‘the War’ still means the Civil War on 
many Virginian and South Carolinian Ups, though the United 
States has twice been at war again in the interval, and one of these 
two later American war$ has been the World War of 1914-18. 
Again, If there is talk of local politics or family affairs, the stranger 
will often discover, to his surprise, that the persons and events 
which are the topics of the conversation are a century or s century 
and a half old. In fact, twentieth-century Virginia or South Can^ 
Hna makes the painful and uncanny impression of a country living 
under a spell, in which Time has been made to stand still. Ajid 
this impression will be heightened by the contrast of which our 
tra.eller will become instantly and acutely aware if he breaks bis 
journey, en rmsU from Richmond to Charleston, in the interverung 
state of North Carolina. In North Carolina he will find new cotton- 
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millsi equipped with the most up^tO'date patterns of machinery; 
mushro^ uoiversidea; substantial efforts to improve elementary 
education and local roads; and a 'hustling*, 'boosting' spirit which 
he would rather have expected to ffnd in Oklahoma. He wiU also 
find something in North Carolina which Oklahoma cannot match 
—nor laitef'^y South Carolina eicher-^and that is a crop of 
distinguished personaliries, of the stamp of Charles D. Mclver, 
Edwin A. Alderman, and Walter Hines Page. 

What explains this springlike burgeoning of North Carolina’s 
life while the life of her neighbours still droops In 'the sear, the 
yellow leaf If we turn for enlightenment to the past, we shall 
find our perplexity momentarily increased when we observe that 
the present situation is the antithesis of the conditions in the Ante- 
Age, when North Carolina was socially barren while Virginia 
and South Carolina were then bursting with social vitality. 

During the Time-span of about a hundred years that separates 
Robert Lee’s generation from George Washington’s, Virginia and 
South Carolina were the Southern counterparts of a Northern 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. They were the leading states In 
their half of the Union in wealth and in intellect and in character; 
and their fertility in character—the crop of eminent personalities 
which they continually bred—gave them almost a dominant voice 
ID Federal politics. During these same hundred years North 
Carolina was seldom heard of; and the cause of her obscurity was 
not itself obscure. North Carolina was a country with a poor soil 
and with no ports; and she was therefore settled from ^e land¬ 
ward side by squatters from Vi^inia or South Carolina who had 
failed—perhaps through dullness or poverty or lateness of arrival on 
the scene—to 'make good* in the lint state of their choice. These 
settlers in North Carolina were not 'bad material’ in themselves; 
the strongest strain among them was a Presbyterian 'Scotch-Iriah* 
element from Ulster whose scaylng-power has been demonstrated 
and rewarded, in the sequel.^ But, In the firat chapter of their 
history in their new North-Carolinian home, this population of 
small farmera—living a hard life in a blind ^ey—could not vie 
with the Virginun squires or with the South Carolinian planters. 

It will be seen that the an/e'Mhm ccntraat between North 
Carolina and her two neighbours was the natural outcome of 
historical and geographical circumstance. It is the post^Mlum 
inversion of this natural situation that has to be expired; and, 
here again, the explanation is not to be found in any Inborn merits 

' S b i fa i p M f t: WdAtft, T. iii. »3. 

* P«r tfae more MSMOcaal £tte of t&« North Cu^UoaB kwkndcn* *Scoteh-lriih* 
kiBMMit drifte4 inw the hifhkad* «t AppiJMhtt acd ftttyeJnwroooed tbtre, •«« 

II. D vol. u, pp, above. 
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of the CDmmunity which ha» achieved an evcntyal but 

ra^cr in itt freedom from the incubus that has weighed its fallen 
neighbours down. The fonuer exaltation of Vi^inia and Souih 
Carolina is the veritable cause of their abasement now. They have 
failed to rise again from their prostration in the GviJ War because 
they have never succeeded io forgetting the height from which that 
fearful catastrophe once hurled them, whereas North Carolina, 
who lost so much less because she had so little to lose, has found 
it relatively easy to recover from a slighter shock. ‘For whosoever 
exaltetb himself shsU be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.'^ 

Eire. 

This hypnoiizadon of i living self by a dead self, which has been 
the effect of ante-belium upon post-bellum ^^^gulia and South 
Carolina, b also to be seen at work—and this over a far longer 
span of Time—in the hbtoiy of Ireland ever since that brilliant 
flash-in-the-psa which we have glanced at, in an earlier part of 
chb Study, under the name of the Abortive Far Western Christian 
Cirillzatiofi .2 

"One of the most remarkable traits of Gaelic literature is that it deals, 
80 to apeak, with a centiauous historic present. The same life, the same 
mode of thought, appear iu the eighteenth century as in the eighth.... 
In effect the Gsel found a way of life long ago, and a religious &ith, 
that satisfied him then and forever, and aeemM to offer all that a man 
C 6 L wring from the World. His literature, therefore, contrasts in a 
remarkable way with that of such a country as Eoglarul, where the writ- 
inga of every geaention mirror some philosophic cbsnge. t^elic litera¬ 
ture intellectually is a literature of rest, not of change; of btenrive 
cultivation, not of experiment.’^ 

The point that is made in this passage from the pen of an Irish 
student of Irish literature hss also been nuide independently, with 
a political application, by a contemporary Welsh statesman who 
hss been in a position to speak from pers<^ experience. During 
the negotiatioD of the An^o-Irbh Agreement of 1921 Mr. David 
Lloyd George b reported to have made the remark that ‘in Ireland 
there is no fwst; it b all present’.* And an English friend of the 
writer of this Study, who was constantly travelling to and fro 
between England and Irebnd on a private izibsioD of reconciliation 
during the foregoing months when the warfare between the British 

' Uike Bv. 11 » r»iiL 14 - Mitt. xsil. x», queud b IV. C Qu) (<) < • p. ibo*#. 

* See 11. D (vu), Toi. u, pp. 33 a- 40 , tbove. 

* D« filectm, A.; GaelU ttUrgOtn Swtyte, aed edition (Dublin iqjj, Telbet Pmu), 

pp. BU-IIT. 

* SeeTmbM, A. J.: 7 KeCendttftq^BrUirA.?fiDirrAf(m Aeioton/nwe 

Sto / m tv (London tpaS, p. 3S. 
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Govenunftnt and Smn Fein was at its height, was once harrowed 
by receiving from Irish informants the report of a particaiaxly 
ghastly atrocity which had been committed upon so-and-so, at 
such-and-such a place, by English hands-^nly to find that the 
act had not been done the we^ before by ‘tbe Black-and-Tans*, 
but in the seventeenth century by the soldiers of Cromwell’s army. 
When the Englishman's Irish interlocutors perceived and corrected 
his misapprehension, they were benevolently pleased to have re¬ 
lieved his distress, but intellectually at a loss to understand either 
his peculiar dismay when he supposed chat the atrocity had been 
committed since his last visit to ^e countiy, or his intense satisfac¬ 
tion at learning that this particular English disgrace had been 
staining the honour of England for nearly three centuries and not 
just for three weeks or three days- In Irish minds, what Crom¬ 
well’s soldiers had done was an integral part of the current Irish 
case against England, of precisely the same cogency as the things 
which were being done at that moment by ’the Black-and-Tans’. 
When ‘the vine of the earth’ was once ’cast into the great wine¬ 
press of the wrath of God’,* the English notion that the vintage 
might perhaps lose its potency with the passage of Time was a 
hard sa)dng for an Irish logician, who would naturally take it for 
granted that wine improved by keeping, On the othk band, for 
the English sympathizer with Ireland’s su^eriags at England’s 
hands it was quite incomprehensible that an atrocity, however 
sensational, which had been committed not much less than three 
hundred years ago, should be retailed to-day with the same lively 
horror and the same indignant zest as if the victim’s shrieks were 
stiU echoing in the outraged air and his blood still oozing over the 
desecrated ground of the Ireland 0/1921. 

This Irieh obsession with the Past, which has been the despair 
of English statesmanEhip, presents a piquant antithesis to the 
psychological plasticity which is the characteristic ^thos of those 
'new countries’ In which the same British statesmanship has 
achieved its signal triumphs.^ The problem of creating one united 
community out of a conquered autochthonous popmadon and a 
‘garrison’ of new settlers who have been planted on the conquered 
soil by the high hand of the conquering Power haa confronted 
British statesmanship in Canada and in South Africa as well as in 
Ireland; and in these overseas dominions of the British Crown tbe 
problem has been handled with a far greater measure of success. 

> Rev. xiv. 19. 

* for tbe wts io which tbw pcycbolosical eluecitT hue wwied io devour of tbe 
coeeirucben of tbe Britieh CemmeawetliB Nebeni m# I’oyabee, srb, dt,, pp, 37-8. 
Tbe point bee ebe beoa »etieed alreed; in thie Study, lo II!. C (ii) (b), toL hj, p. 303, 
foeiaote t, «ad ia III. C (u) (t), Ajmei fV, vei. Ui, p. 484^ above. 
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While iA IreUnd the Catholic descendants of the Gael and the 
Protestant descendants of King James Ts and Cromwell’s military 
colonists have behaved towards one another like oil and vinegar in 
a salad or like Orthodox Christian natives and Turkish Muslim 
colonists in Rumelia, the origina] French hMewU in Canada, and 
even the original Dutch bom in South Africa, have brought tlwtn- 
selves to co-opwCe with the interloping English colonists— 
whose presence in the country is a living memorial of an English 
conquest—in the common tai of working the political machinery 
of a fully self-governing Union of South Africa and Dominion 
of Canada. < On the other hand, in the European homeland of 
our Western CiviLaation Switaerland is the unique example of 
a successful multi-national sute of the latter-day Canadian and 
South African type. The Belgian imitation of Switserland has 
never achieved the harmony and solidity of its Swiss eosample, 
while in the Danublan Hapsburg Monarchy the efforts of Austrian 
statesmanship to make *a going concern* out of a state composed of 
diverse national elements have ended in a still greater Allure than 
the corresponding efforts cf British statesman^p in Ireland.* 

If we turn from the domestic to the foreign aspects of the Haps¬ 
burg Monarchy’s political problem, we s^l be no less forcibly 
struck by the observation that the desperate remedy of cutting 

* Th« difference of (be peycholefieal etirosphere in Cmide end in Ireleed hie 

1 doubly po<c n t fffKt. beceuee ia either cue the iocil emoepbere bed e x e rcteed it* 
ififliienee ir^ the eenqueren ee well *• the conquered. If ibc Biitifh G&veiuaont hea 
found tbe FVeneh hoHumu in Cenide much euMf to deal mth u Bnikb aubjeeu tbeo 
the neeive inKebimte of Irelvtd. fi ia ileo (rue tbet the Freoch Cenedies* beve hid 
1 much leoi uapleeeom expenenee thiA the IHab h(v« bud of (be En^iib ii e rulioff 
power. The oveieeti •imoephere.wu tbe more porent for good isumuu ea It produced 
lie eAeet. net only upon (be oveneucMsmunitaes thenuelvee. bucuMh eboseetireataeft 
is Great Britiio upon whose outlook md eeeon che evolusm of relitioBS between the 
DontiaiefU end tbe Mother Ceun» In in oeilier laree dueAy depended for good or 
e^l. Tbo iBpereanee, for tbe evelutlen of Ponuntoe Snrui ia iti original ovunoM 
envirenmert. of (hie ififtiimn of (be OYcnees apint upon ititeeaiisalup ib WhltebeU 
OB be nuged by the exeroordinecy eontnti betweeo tbe larg^roindM gefteroiirr of 
tbe QtKDoo Act of 1774^0 act wbtch lud tbe fouodatiooi of a frieodihip berwoen the 
eenquered Froneb r^eie In Notch Ameiice end the vietorieue Bispin erhkb via tbo 
beroditan 100017 tbnr noiber county in Eurepe— end the CereciTy of (bo eziti- 
CethoUc low* whkb tbe eefoe Brinah Goverruncnt km on the eiaojto bMk fo Ireland 
until 1819' (Toynboe. A. J,: Tht Cendm-r ^ BriHth Smpirt Foreign Afofwrv irree* Ao 
Fkoce Semmomt (London loaS. Milford), pp 37-S). 

* Tbe differnvee in desree between thoee two todred feHuree of oioden Weerere 

etatoomaBifaip muet ttoi be ececfente^ for, efiboufb the whole of (reUnd he* b een 
kept toother provieicnelly unMt the Bridsh Crown in octwird cOMtitUtienal fern, 
tbe pwtinen of cbe leland between rhe Proe State ortd the Nonhem Triih bridge- 

heed of (he United Kingdom h in reabry ea ereve a ecctel diMJter, and u great a eon- 
feaeien of poliUeel benbnpter. eo the undiesuiKd ponibon of the Oenubien MoruKhy 
*«wnn| Its ‘iiifnnf iiiiri' Moreover itia notowonKy thee, if ffndik auteaminahip 
ieto iHregvded aa baviraacerada pointinthceveideoceofinoutrigbeeeeeiuonofoo 
Iriah Repubbe front the fetiah Bmpite, it euee thie modest eueccie initi deelinm eriih 
Ireland to in ma^iffcoet eucceie in deelise with tbe Doauaione of the BrltiaB Crown 
eeerMu. Tbe commoo groyad On which the Angl^lnsb Agreement of lui le baeed 
bee in tbe accopCanee. on both eideo. of on analon botwiefi Southern IrelaAd and 
Cenedii If the pcinelplee of 'Donurvon Statua* bM not boon worked out in Canada 
borween tBjS end tgai. the Angl^Iriab ecrtlement of the latter year would probably 
hero boon inpcaaiblo ro achieve. 
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the Goidian Knot with the sword, to which Austrian statesman^ 
ship, in its dealings with Serbia and Montenegro, resorted with 
fatal results in 1914, had been resorted to with impunity by 
British stateamanahip only fifteen years before, in its dealings with 
the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State. 

In an age when the poUdeal creed of Nationalism waa gaining 
ascendancy throughout the Western World, an identical problem 
of unusual di^culty presented itself to Bddah imperialism in 
South Africa and to Austrian imperialism in South-Eastern Europe. 
In both regions the awakening of the local populations to national 
consciousness—and to consequent political aspirations towards 
national unity and independence—found one local nationality 
partitioned between a great muld-nadonal empire and two small 
and fragmentary and backward but at the same time independent 
nadonal states; and in both cases these states came to regard it as 
their mission to achieve the unity and independence of the whole 
of thdr own nation under their own flag, without being deterred 
by the conaideradon that the fulfilment ^ this nadonal ambition 
on these lines would involve the disruption of the great muld- 
nadonal empire which now held half thw nationals as its more or 
less UAwiUiag subjects. In both cases the threatened empire made 
a series of clumsy, but on the whole well-meaning, efforts to safe¬ 
guard its own integrity against its puny neighbours' preposterous 
designs without a breach of the peace or a change In ^ territorial 
statm but in both cases the imperial statesmen rather reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion, after a time, that the existing parti- 
doQ of the recalcitrant nation^ity was not, after all, a possible basis 
for a permanent settlement, and that therefore their only practical 
prosp^ of obtaining a solution that would besatis^ctoiy tc them- 
aelves lay in taking advantage of their overwhelming superiority 
iQ military stren^ In order to unite the recalcitrant nationally 
under the Imperial flag by putting a forcible end to their puny 
but aggressive nei^bours’ independence. 

When the Hap^urg Govenunent acted on this policy in 19x4 
it brought about the exact opposite of the result at which it was 
aiming; for the ultimatum whiw it addressed to Serbis precipitated 
a general war which did not come to an end until the Hapsburg 
Monarchy itself had been broken in pieces. On the other hand, 
when the British Govenunent applied the self-same policy in deal¬ 
ing with the Transvaal Repubbe in 1899, it did successfully schieve 
ita sim by making war. The threat of sn anti-British CMlition of 
Continental European Powers never materialised; there waa no in¬ 
tervention ; the South African War was not enlarg^, like the Ameri¬ 
can Revolutionary War of 1775-83 or the Austro-Serbian War of 
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I9i4-]8t to the djmon^ons of a general engagemeot; and so there 
waa no question of ita ending di^tiously Great Britain, The 
two Dutch Republics in South Africa were duly conquered by Britiah 
arma and annexed by the Bridah Crown; and the problem with 
which the British Empire had been faced by the rise the Afrikan¬ 
der Dutch national movement was eventually solved by the creatioo^ 
within a British poHtioal framework, of a Union of South Africa in 
which the whole of the Afrikander Dutch nation waa enabled to 
enjoy its national self-government in a partnership with the Eoglish 
setUera in its midst. This result of cutting the Gordian Knot in the 
loosely woven social fabric of South Africa stands out in extreme 
contrast to the result in South-Eastern Europe, where the indurated 
texture of historic memories turned the edge of the Auatrian sword 
with such disastrous consequences for the Power that had ventured 
to draw it. While £>utch nationalism m South Africa has eventually 
been given aatlsfacdon, at the cost of a minor local war, through a 
moderate and constructive process of political consolidation, Jugo¬ 
slav nationalism in South-Eastern Europe has only been satisfied 
at the coat of a world war which has brought In its train the violent 
disruption of the whole previous political r^me in that quarter 
of Europe. 

The inferiority of the Old World to the New World in psycho¬ 
logical plasticity can also be illustrated from the histories of certain 
modem international frontiers. From the close of the seventeenth 
century until the end of the Anglo-American War of 1812-15* 
North American frontier between Canada and the British colonies 
that subsequently became the United States was the theatre of 
quite aa incessant and at least aa rancorous a warfare as the European 
frontier between France and the German Powers during the same 
period; yet the subsequent histories of these two frooders have 
been remarkably different. Since the close of the particular Franco- 
German war which had come to an end a few months before 
the Bridsh and American Governments made peace on the 24th 
December, i$i4, there have been three further fierce and bitter 
Franco-German conflicts,* and in the year 1938 the tension on the 
Franco-German fronfier was perhaps as great as it had ever been. 
On the other hand, after the conclusion of the Peace of Ghent the 
North American belligerents decided, Bed Indian foshico, 10 *bury 
the hatchet'. By common consent the frontier between Canada 
and the United States was then deliberately demilitarized, and the 

’ Tb« B«nle oi New OtlMiu wat feugKt an the Sih Jisuerr, tSij, ibM^ bed 
b««e •ifaed tx Cheat on the &4Ch I>eceinb«r, >$14, 

* RettOfUBC the WaurMo canipiian U e Mpente effiJf from the /orejoiag eoADier. 
which had UetM. offend en.^rom <792 to x 9 i 4 . but not counting in the FnnwAuraien 
Wir of iSs 9 . which wu foujbl io an Idiian and not in a TtenulpiM accfia. 
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moral, 2S well 43 physical, disarmament which was thus achlered 
between the two new nations that were dividing the ownership of 
the North American Continent was not disturb^ thereafter either 
by the growing length of the frontier or by the increasing disparity 
in strength between the Powers on either side of it. To-day, when 
this unfortified frontier stretches over a length of ^,$98 miles from 
Atlantic to Pacific and divides a nation of 122^ millions from one 
of ten millions* which is physically at its gigantic neighbour’s 
mercy, the achievement is so familiar a fact in North American 
life that it is simply taken for granted. At the opposite extremity 
of the Americas the unfoitined frontier between Canada and 
the United States has its counterpart in the padficaJly delimited 
frontier between Chile and Argentina, a Latin-American achieve¬ 
ment which is commemorated in the statue of the Christ of the 
Andes. It is true that certain parallels to these two American 
frontiers can be found in Europe. For example, the frontier 
between France and Belgium, wmeh probably saw more fighting 
than any other frontier in Western Christendom from the begin¬ 
ning of ibe Modem Age down to the Battle of Waterloo, is now 
traversed twice a day by thousands of workmen who have their 
home on one side of the line and cam their living on the other, and 
who ride across on their bicycles without bdng asked to show a 
passport. This present state of the Franco-Belgian frontier in the 
neighbouriiood of Tourcoing and Roubaix wiU bear comparison 
satisfactorily with the present state of the Canadian-United States 
frontier in the neighbourhood of Buffalo or Detroit, Unhappily, 
however, the Franco-Belgian frontier is less characteristic than the 
Franco-German frontier is of the prevailing condition of frontiers 
in twentieth-century Europe. 


7 ^ Self-HypTUftizatton cf Nardssus. 

We have now examined five illustrations of the nemesis of 
creativity m the particular form of an idolization of some ephemeral 
self, ^d, if we pause to take a synoptic retrospective view of our 
field in this survey, we shall perhaps see in s rather new light a 
social phenomenon which has occupied our attention in an earlier 
part of this Study: that is, the tendency for 'new ground' to sur¬ 
pass ‘old ground* in social fertility.) This phenomenon regularly 
reappears in our comparative glances at the Jews and GalSaeans 
and Gentiles in the time of Christ, at Athens and Acbaia in the 
third century 8.C., at the ct’dgvant city-state cosmos and Piedmont 


I Tbc populaeioo cf (be United Stwe* aune out kt i&a. 77 j ,046 intbe ceeauA of X030 

* Toe poBulaDoB of Cinede ceiae out «t >9.37e.?S6 So toe eoseue of toti. 

* See II. D (iii), with Aiuux, in toI. u, ibm. 
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in the Italian RUorgimenta, at South Carolina and Korth Caro¬ 
lina after the American Civil War, and finally at Ireland and the 
Overseas Dominions of the British Crown during the hundred 
years ending in the year 1938. In every one of these instances 
the 'new ground’—be it Galilee or the lan^ of the Goyyim, Achaia 
or Piedmont, North Carolina or Canada—duly succeeds in making 
up for the ‘old ground's* obstinate sterility by bearing a timely 
harvest; but we can now sec that this superior fertility of the ‘new 
ground* is not invariably or entirely to be accounted for by the 
Stimulus that is inherent in the ordeal of breaking virgin soil. 
There is a negative as well as a positive reason why ‘new ground’ 
is apt to be fruitful; and this negative reason is its intrinsic free¬ 
dom from the incubus of ineradicable memories with which ‘old 
ground* is, not indeed certain, but at any rate extremely likely, 
CO be burdened. In fact, we have stumbled upon a psychological 
application of cur 'law of compensations*.' The law proves to 
hold good in the Microcosm as well as in the Macrocosm, It not 
only applies in so far as a challenge is delivered by the physical 
or by the human environment; it continues to apply when the 
field of action is transferred ^om an outer to an inner world, 
and it can be seen in operation where the challenged individual 
or community or society receives the challenge from its own self. 
In this psychological situation the challenge of ‘new ground* is 
presented by the novice’s own lack of experience and 
and this chalienge carries with ft a compensation in the shape 
of an immunity from the sinister spell that ‘cramps the style* of 
'the old hand*. The nemesis of the hero who has performed 
some creative achievement in the past is to gaae with Narcissus's 
spell-bound eyes at a reflexion of his own self which would 
reveal to any seer in his senses the repellent countenance of a 
wrinkled Tithonus.^ The privilege of the novice Is to stumble 
upon a hidden treasure because his feet are not bound to a beaten 
track. 

We can also now see the reason for another social phenomenon 
—the tendency for a creative to degenerate into a merely dominant 
minority—which we have singled out, at an early stage in this 
Study, as a prominent symptom of social breakdown and dis- 
incegradon.t While a creative individual or minority is certainly 
not predestined to undergo this disastrous change for the worse, 
the creator is at least decidedly pre-disposed in this direction ex 

* the «9«nbdn «f (hi* !•« in ib« Mdoo of ChjDoe^AXkd*R«*p«ii*o IN II, D 

(vii), Tol. ii, pp, ibovc. 

* TU» mjtl) ii oUeA in Put VI b«lo« ii ko lUiyor? of • ch»llets« 'bat 

la apt to praaaet ituU n a univaraaf itate. 

I 8<e I, C (i) (0), *ol. pp. ^ve. 
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c^ido cnoHvUatis. The gift of creativity, which is in origin the 
reward of a auccessful response to a challenge, becomes in its 
turn, In the act of beii^ conferred, a new and uniquely formidable 
challenge for ita devot^ recipienL 

The War Cabinet. 

A dagrant example of the meUmorphosla of a creative into a 
dominant minority is the moral and intellectual blindneaa which 
80 frequently amitea the statesmen of victorious belligerent Powers 
when they come to impose a peace settlement upon tbeir defeated 
adversaries. The war-minister who la an 'organizer of victory* 
is a creative genius of a kind. There are creative gifts of a peculiar 
sort which bis task demands; and he not win bis way to office 
in war-time, or find himself in the saddle when the armistice is 
signed, unless he happens to possess these peculiar gifts in a high 
degree: the mtelleccud gift of focussing all his attention upon the 
smallest possible number of dear-cut objectives and obstacles and 
cynosures and bi^bears, and the moral gift of an aptitude for 
bold experimentation, rapid improviaadon, and living from hand 
to mouth In a landseape of short horizons. Just because these 
qualities are barbarous, they are invaluable in war; and accord¬ 
ingly those statesmen that possess them will come to the top 
when war breaks out and will develop them further by strenuous 
exercise before the war comes to an end. But, again just because 
they are barbarous, these self-same qualities are ^tal disqualifica¬ 
tions for the task of making peace; for the war-maker's virtues are 
the peace-maker's vices, and xnce versa. The task of peace-making 
demands the inteUectual gift of seeing all round a problem, leaving 
no dement out of account, and estimating all the elements In their 
relative proportions, and ^ moral gift of an aptitude for cautious 
conservatism, ripe deliberation, taking long views, and working for 
distant ends. 'When the armistice is signed, statesmen endowed 
with these gifts will no doubt still be in existence; but they will 
certainly not be appointed to be the plenipotentiaries at the peace 
conference; for even if they were in office at the moment when 
war broke out, they will certainly have been deposed and dis¬ 
credited, long before peace has returned, on account of their un¬ 
warlike virtues, It is ffie statesmen who have won the war chat will 
inevitably be entrusted by their grateful and admiring constituents 
with the task of making the peace settlement; and since they have 
been chosen for this task by a particularly efficient process of in¬ 
verse selection, they are almost certain to caocel-^and much more 
than cancel^tbe benefit which they have conferred upon their 
coDstiruents In leading them to victory by capping this tdetory with 
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a p«ace settlement that will bang like a mill-stone round the victor’s 
necks unto the third and fourth generation. 

The perversity of peace settlements is proverbial;* and, in the 
light of the sequel, it ia apt to appear so extreme chat ic becocnea 
d^cult to believe that it has not l^n malignantly deliberate. Yet 
as a matter of fact we know, from direct contemporary evidence, 
that the makers of peace settlements are usually well-inteotioned. 
The evil thst they do, which so persistently lives after them, is a 
product, not of a brilliant malignity, but of a deadly bbadness; 
and this blindness has overtaken them because the sounding of 
'cease fire’ has thrown them, m a trice, entirely out of their element. 
The good which they have done as the 'organizers of victory’ U 
buried in the grave of the war which they hive succeeded in bring¬ 
ing CO a victorious conclusion; and the stare of mind in which their 
wai-cime achievement has left them is che worst possible state for 
grappling with Che utterly different task which is immediately thrust 
upon their eager hands €x ffffieio. 

• Tb« samples ere so aoteneui thet it ii bercUr necesMrv to quote tbem, end e 
teference to two cnodere Weetern peece wttlemeati mey tuAce. 

Tbe cnekenof the peace eeeUenteQtcf tSie-ij.ifterilK Geoer«l Wtf of i793-iSi5, 
•bowed tbeir pe^erairy ie eeleetiAf The deed'eM.fOM principle of Dviustie vesi^ioucy 
SI tbe idetl Mliceel feusdecioa for their s tt e mpted recositrocUoe of ki^ery, wnile tb^ 
lewnd Of noutsd che risinc principle of NeciOMi 5 elf*Detennn«tiea, to which tbe 
future scruilly beleiiMd. SimJsrty. m ectdoi (bomeeloce to tceron iM ufeguird tbe 
BufopSea jbieote w Power, ifaey cnedc sU tbeir emesenKnCe oa the eceumptioo thst 
in tbe fuTon, ss during the psii tjo yecre, the eouncry chsi would ebnsten to upset ibo 
^Usnee sad eubjuMCe ila ocigbbours would be Frsnee. whetose ibo role wbkb Frsoce 
bid beea pisylrtf m Europe tiU thes wi» scrusUy to be pleyed theresher by Peueeis. 
Ifi retreepset it eceme emordiairy thii enzten to b^d up t bsrrier sfiiaot 
hypothsocol future outbrosk* of Fnnch enreeeion shovM hsvc indiMod to scute s 
nstssmsn ei Metierruch to underttcoe the lounditiorw of his Hipeburc Bsetorb rs> 
sitsUiibed benmonyiBGermsayettd !tsly byillowiaf ibeHobeosoUeriutoecquitetbo 
Kbinslsnd iitd the House of Ssvoy w ecquirc C«ao«. Ia tbe eTSsr tbe etdert»d Km^ 
dwTu of Prtaiie SAd Strduue were never upon ro esve Europe froa ertother Frwreh 

erteotpi st univeieel dertuoion: bui ibesr fin» m tsRTtexy end iRen^th. dirou^ tbe 
poece eenleiTvent of 1814-1$. dideasble them, w^rhia the next hsthcenrun, to eetsblieb 
e now Goreasn Rriob end e United Kingdom of Inly st (be Hepsbur; Monarthv's ec- 
pense. Tbs senlsmoat of tSt^-cs conttioed in cBelf tbe wsmnt of Auitris's dis- 
eotnfiiuro in i66d foe those thst bso eysa n resd the rssl lime of tbe times; but even s 
MeRcnicb wes so thonusbly obsessed by tbe deed Nets o 7 the pest chet be wsi bllad 
n the viul intenau cf ibe Power which he wss seekiat»srve, 

Ae for tbe msken of the pesee sertlenent of C919-30, their tliadosse, too, bsi be^ 
eottoe ^-word in reepset of eorrsin of their iet>--foretacnp]e. their headliof of the prob¬ 
lem of Reptrsiions, end their ertortiOA. from their defected end momenti^y promto 
edvermry, of e vttbsl sdmiasien of stcluuve pudt for the common tin ervd nJenuty cf 
the Wtr. It reroiitw to bo m<a how tbe pence eetUemeni of 1919-so will look sfter tbe 
kpeo of hetf s eenCuryl Thie time the pnee-nsken here uken. ss the idesl polticel 
foundation ht char sttempred recoeetruciioo of Society, tbe principle of Nsoonil Self- 
D^rmineDoB wBich (heir predeceeiort set at defisoeo a buadred yesre before wiu 
such dksitnus coeaequences. It ti true enough thst the obstiatte •delisatien of the 
SMchroniiec principle of Dvosstie Letidmacy bea inflicted iMsIeslibk dissetei uMn 
Europe beeween the time of ia rciArmsQen in :Bt4->« end the (SHpdsr<^uw1ucb it 
reeeivtd at last in 1916 through tbe shnultsAeous down^ of the Hspebw, Romanov, 
end KohenuHem Empires. But the praeo-cntfcen have trsniferred tbar iIImisa« 
from Dynssuocm Co Natooeliim a full century toe late: eod we may ilroiw take i^r 
bsisted coovenien to tbe ycurcer prindple ei pmuroptWe evtdenoe that tbb pnn^lo 
of NebonsI Self^Deterroineoen has by now become sn snichroniem in ice Turn, Irte 
oeosequenece of rhe peace isitleraent of tpjg-se are touched upon ninher m V. C 
(i) (d) 6 (y), Anoes 2 , voL ?, p. 640, feetnots i, below. 
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This swift metamorphosis of deft winners of victory into clumsy 
makers of peace is a tragedy for all concerned: for the statesmen 
themselves, for their compatriots, for their adversaries, and for the 
whole of the self'lacerated society to which the victors and the 
vanquished alike belong. And thus the spiritual and material ravages 
whi^ a war inflicts are far from being confined to the period of 
belligerency. The original calamity (U a barbarous outbreak of 
violence in a $ociety*s life entails the further calamity that the 
vast issues which the war has opened up have all to be disposed 
of summarily and simultaneously in a peace settlement, instead of 
being grappled with one by one and settled in the fullness of Time. 
Ex hypoihesi a peace settlement is an almost superhumanly difli* 
cult task; the chances of success are slight, even if the business is 
placed in the ablest bands that can be found; and the peoaltiea of 
failure are heavy. In such a pass as this the chancea of success 
are diminished almost to vapishbig-poincand the penalties of failure 
are increased almost to infinity when this business of making the 
peace settlement is actually placed in bands peculiarly unfitted for 
it by being entrusted to the statesmen who have won the foregoing 
war. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the peace* 
making of the war-winners is the worst of all the calamitiea that 
War inflicts on those who perpetrate it. 

The Eeltgioti of Btmamty- 

In all the instances of idolization which we have examined 
in this chapter so far, the idol on to which the adulation of an 
ephemeral self has bc^ projected has been fashioned out of some 
fraction of Mankind; a camarilla or a community or a race. We 
have still to consider the case in which the self is idolized in the 
sb^e of Humanity at la^ with a capital 

This idolatrous worship of I^eviathan has been advocated in all 
seriousness by one of our modem Western philosophers,^ Auguste 
Comte A.D. 1798-1857). 

*The whole of Positive conceptions [is condensed in] the one single 
idea of an Immense and eternal being, liumanlty.... Around this real 
Great Being, the prime mover of each existence, individual or collective, 
our affections centnW as spontaneous an impulse as do our thoughts 
and our actions.... The growing struggle of Humanity against the sum 
of the necessities under i^ch ft eziats* offers the heart no less than the 

* Tbc HeU«fue phtlMapbcfUns Alexkftd«f*a SMpel of EVeUierbood of Mko* 

Ippovf w hs»« DMA Mune«e OD « wontu^ Dot of Huauaity, but of « God 
who ii iM eomnson fathei of aJl own (Me V, C (i) (d) 7, voJ. «i. pp. i-to. lAd V, C 
(ii) (4). *ol. vi. p. 346. fooenou i, bekt^. 

* Ift ^ p ii n fe, M in mM 7 other*, Coate ftanUy admu thst hi* conotate hurDta 

or aonhfp U nor «« abeeluTe or eetfosetont Mbeod (k« Ciird, TV Soeial 
FWwepflj’fvnfi #*^ CMir#(Gk*90w M»rl p. 31). ComtemiietAj&ed 
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iouliMt t better object o£ contemplation (ben the neceseerily capricious 
omnipotence of its theoloEicel predeceaaor'.... Humanit)^ definicdy 
substitutes Herself for Goa, without ever forgetting his provisiooaJ ser* 
vicea^ ... We adore Her sot as the older god, to compliment Her, but 
In order to serve Her better by bettering our^ves.’^ 

Comte dreamed of embodying hU * Religion of Humanity* in the 
institution of a universal church; but this dream has not yet come 
true 'in real life*, Though the athebt French philosopher did his 
best to animate a lay-tigure by dressing it out ixi garments^^tonce 
venerable and ^iliar-^which he ostentatiously plucked from the 
living body of the Catholic Chuidi, he has not gained the ad vantage 
that he expected from his cold-bloodedly pedantic resort to the 
strategy of Archaism and in gur day, when nearly a hundred 
years have paaaed since the^oruit of the Positivist Prophet, Positlv* 
ism nowhere survives as a church with a corporate life and a regular 
order of public worship, except in England, where it has merely 
added one more to an already long muster-roll of insular sects, and 
in Brazil.* It is true that a far wider, as well as more rapid, success 
has been achieved in our time by a younger and grimmer worship of 
Humanity which is part and parcel of the creed of Communism.^ 
The Communist dogmatically and fanatically rules out s beLef io 
the existence of God which the Positivist merely discards as super¬ 
fluous. Yet while there is no doubt at all about the sincerity o( the 


thAt the oew «cience of Sedolofy hid midc it pkia chat UUa Kmitcd object of %onh,p 
WM a aautftctory one (Caud, op. cit., pp. » S ^). But he might aoi Bav« fou&d it eaay to 
meet hie SooctJBh eriiics objection that V ^ebnve rdlsien U rtot a nliaioe at all* (Caird. 
op. cit., p. Ids).—AJ.T. 

‘ Comto. A.: Tin CaUtkum PonreVv EnaUeh ennalason, aecond editioo 

{London iSS], TrObnet), pp. 4$^. 

* Comte, op dl., p. 294. 

I Comte, op. c!c^ p. d 1. Se« fu/ther aundere; Syii^me da vol. i {Pars 1 St 1 

Matiiea, CeinliaA, OMury c( Dalmoot), Diaco^jra Ptdliinnai'*. CooelMNP Cdn^nlc: 
'Rchsiosd* CHufnaniW'i vqI. 11 (t8$a), ehap. t; Thdoda Gdnfnle de leRali^on, ou 
TMofN Posti'e da rUaici Humaint’i vol. iv (1854),'Conehuton C^ndiale du Tome 
p, $>4, on ih« eotancipoeion of the Vrai urand Gtre from a 6cbtiou< Cod. 

* ror the deUberattlf imporad vain of Archaism in Comte’s ’ReVsion of Humanjt7’ 
aee V. C bi (^) ^ (^), '’ol* P' faeti^«ta a, beleia'. 

< After (^omte’a dmth ha foUpartra ut Enftand parted company vith those in France 
ov«f the oueatiOQ whether (he spottier «l the I'osittviai Church should, or should oot, 
wan till ui«y had oonvinead the mtelleet before they appeeled to the emetiona. The 
Sethso PosfijviHa wara in favour of soutf out into the higewsyi and hedtea and scabiB* 
to convert the women and tb« proletaruns ert nware; and. in support e? chu policy 0? 
fjvvns (h« elajiM of the baert 1 priority overthoae of the had. they eitM the precedent 
of (ha Prunidve Chrisiian Church aa arall aa (he luthorjiy of Uisjr own Master, Com^ 
hima^. An aceeuni of (be cosSovern in the bosom el the Fotitiviit Chureh in iu 
Apeetelk A<ewill be found inCcird, The Social PKotofiky aoi fUNfim ^ Cornu 
{Claajow MaoLehoee), pp. 171-d. 

t Ob the vexed quatiwi wseiher Cemmuniim is to be reckoned aa a rrlisroo or aa 
a philoeoph? et merely aa a seliocal pn^mme, it wilt ha cufUdedt—for our preaent 
purpose—<0 poiot out ifaat {^mmuTUim st any rate amweri to (be dcBnidon of what 
cceutittuea a reitgios aeeor^nf to Comte. In vomte’s view a reli^en ia a eomprehaB* 
five oohomt coficcpdoe of (be U»»<ne which ^ivea ua an obiect upon which wr cao 
Bx all our tifeodena eod an um to which we eao devote sll oiu anersia (Caird, ep cit., 
>4—7; or. p. 159}. The sarure and tendency of Commuiuem are CMreined uisther 
u tUa iuidy IB V. C (i) {<) a, vel, v, pp, i 77 -»S, below. 
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Cotomunut’s rejection of the worship of inythlng: superhuman or 
divine, there is a distinct and increasing doubt about the constancy 
of his alle^ance to an all-embradng Humanity. At any rate in the 
Soviet Union, where Communism is to-day the established uUolo^ 
d'itaty there has been showing itself, under the Stalinian regime, a 
strongly pronounced tendency to withdraw allegiance from Human- 
ity at large in order to concentrate it upon that fraction of the living 
generation of Mankind that is at present penned within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R.' In other words, Soviet Communism seems at this 
moment to be changing under our eyes from a worship of Humanity 
into the worship of a tribal dlvinl^ of the type of Athene Polias 
or the Lion of Saint Mark or Kathleen na Hoolihan or Britannia.’ 
And this change suggests that Russian Communism, like British 
Positivism, may be destined to contract to the dimensions of a 
parochial sect instead of realiting the dream of its founder by grow- 
mg into a universal church. 

Do these apparently unpromising prospects of both Russian 
Communism and British Positivism portend in their turn a set¬ 
back to the worship of the Self in the shape of Hiimanity at large? 
This does not necessarily follow; for, while Comte’s dream may 
not yet have been translated Into reality, it Is nevertheless still in 
the air. 

Tl exiate, par-dessus les classes et Its nations, une volonti de I'espice 
de se rendre maatresse des cboses et, quand un etre bumain a’envole en 
quelqves heures d’un bout de la terre & 1 ’autre, c'est toute la race humaine 
qui Irdmit d’crgueQ et s'adore comme distincteparmi !a cr^tion. .. . 
On peut penser parfois qu*un tel mouvement a’aMrmera de plus en plus 
et que c’est de cette voie que s’^teindront les guerres inierhumaines; 
00 arrivera ainai i une "fratemitd univetselle'*, mais qui, loin d'etre 
I’abolidon de I’esprit de oatiofl avec sea appMts et ses orgueils, en sera 
all contzaire la forme auprfime, la nation s’appeiant I'Homme et I'en- 
nemi s'appebiat Dieu.’^ 

When a worship of the Self is thus projected on to a human hive 
or columbarium that has room in it for every human being—dead, 
living, and unborn—and leaves none but out in the cold, does 

the ^If cease to be ephemeral and the vporsKip cease to be idola¬ 
trous? This question will be answered in the affirmative not only 
by Communists and Positivists but also by the more numerous 
adherents t vaguer, yet perhaps Just on that account more 
representative, school of humanist thinkers and humanitarian men 

( Tbrt wUeb Meow u b« cooui« erer the Commuaint cf the Soviet Union 
i« fitfthor m V. C (i) (t) i, vo). t, pp, tSa-S, Mow. 
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of acdon wbose outlook has become the dominant Weltanschauung 
of our Western Society in its Modem Age.* 

Is this answer the last word? The self-worshipper who has 
given expression to tus heart’s desire by substimtiDg an imag:e of 
Humanity for the presence of a Living God in his panorama of the 
Universe, can no doubt proclaim 

1 am monarch of all 1 survey; 

My right there is none to dispute. 

But is there no bitterness in the boast which Cowper has placed in 
the mouth of Alexander Selkirk ? la not this monarch a wuway ? 
And must he not pay for his undisputed dominion by living in a 
spiritual solitude which is an abomination of desolation? 

‘Professing themselves to be wue» they became fools sod changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corrup¬ 
tible Man,. - because that, wheo they knew God, they glorified hinj not 
as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in dwir Lmaginacona, 
and thrir fbol^ heart was darkened.*^ 


The IdoUaation of an Ephemeral Institution. 

The Helleme City-State. 

The nemesis of creativity which we have just been studying 
in the form of an idolization of an ephemeral self may also lake 
the form of an idolatrous worship some ephemeral instinidon 
or technique. Manifestly these idols are of different orders of mag¬ 
nitude in the human hierarchy; for institutions and technic^ 
are no more than the debris of acts of which some human self has 
been the author. Yet there is also a divine economy in which 
these human selves and techniques and institutioos are, all alike, 
created things and arc therefore, all alike, unworthy and unfit 
to be made redpienU of a worship that is due to none but thdr 
Creator; and a moral and intellectual aberration which thus n- 
mains in essence the same is not made any less deadly by bei^ 
indulged in on a narrower human range-^ The extreme deadli- 
* At tfce TTWiment wb «3 be 
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ness o/ an infatuation with some past institutional or technical 
achwvwnent has come under oujr observation, at an earlier point 
m ^8 Study, in our survey of the arrested civilkations.* The effect 
of idoliiing an jnsdtution is exemplified in the arrests of the Otto¬ 
man Society's growth under the incubus of the Padishah’s Slave- 
Household and of the Si3inan Society’s under the incubus of the 
Ly^rgcan ag 6 g 4 ; the cifect of idolizing a technique is exemplified 
m the fates of the Nomads and the Esquimaux and the Polynesians 
I heae extreme examples seem to indicate that an idolatiy of in¬ 
stitutions and an idolatry of techniques are the besetdne sins of 
Mcieties that are confronted with formidable challenges from the 
human and from the physical environment respeedvely. With this 
itey in our hands we may now puraue our study of these two 
yaneucs of idolatry along our usual lines of aij empirical survey 
us take the idolatry of institutions first, and let us begin with a 
classic case: the idolization, in the HeUenic World, of the insdtu- 
tjon of the Sovereign City-State. 

In eMining the part played by this pardcular act of idolatrv 
m the b^down and disintegration of the Hellenic Society, we 
rf“ dis^gujsh between two different situations in which the 
.dol ^the Sovereign City-State stood as a stumbling-block in the 
way of the solution of a social problem. * 

llie «rliw, and graver, of Sit two problems was the challenge 
of beii^ upon to establish some kind of poUdeal world 
order as a Iramework for an oecumenical economic system which 
had become one of the necessides of Hellenic life. This challenge 
was prated by the impact on Hellenic international poUdes tf 
the boloman economic revdudon; for Solon at Athens, and the 
wbo ww his contemporaries and counterparts at Aegina 
and Miletus and elsewhere, had solved the Malthusian problem by 
whi J the Hellcmc Society had previously been beset, at the price 
of abandoning Ae ancient city-state self-suffidcncy in economic 
activiues; ai^ m a soaety whose life had thus become oecu- 
memcal-^rforec and once for aU^ the economic plfce, the 
^cient pobti^ luxury of City-State Sovereignly could w longer 
be mdulged m with impumty. We have seen already how die 
newnei^ty ^ transcending thia City-State Sovereignty became 
ur^t m the Hell^ World in the fifth century bSre Christ, 
^d how an AAeman Mure to make satisMtory provision for it 
mrolved ^ whole HeUenic Society in the breakdo^ro of 431 B.a» 
Th«problemofesiablishinga world order was the crudal chaUenge 
in HeUenic history;* and it inexorably persisted in confronting 

: is i“hm ... .b.„. 
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HeUenic siateam«n down to the end of the stoiy; but, while this 
inescspable ftnd fundimental problem still remaned unsolved, i 
secondary problem, which was of the HeUenic dominant minoriey's 
own seeing, came treading upon its heels when Hellenic history 
passed over from its seconc chapter loco a third towards the turn 
of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 

The chief outward and visible sign of this transition, as we have 
already observed,* was a sudden great increase in the material scale 
of Hellenic life. A hitherto maritime world which had been con- 
fined to the coasts of the Mediterranean Basin from Gyrene and 
Trebizond to Marseilles, now expanded overland in Asia from the 
Dardanelles to India and In Europe from Olympus and the Appen- 
nines to the Danube and the Rhine. In a society which had swollen 
to these material dimensions without having solved the spiritual 
problem of creating law and order between the states into which 
it was articulated, ^ Sovereign Ci^-Stste was $0 utterly dwarfed 
that it was no longer a practicable unit of political life. And this 
incidental political consequence of an increase in material scale was 
in itself by no means a misfortune for Hellemsm in an age in which 
the always doubtful blessing of City-State Sovereignty^d turned 
into an unmistakable curse. So far from that, the pasting of this 
traditional Hellenic form of Parochial Sovereignty night have be«) 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for shaking off the incubus of 
Parochial Sovereignty altogether. And this chance of responding 
successfully at the eleventh hour to a challenge which was big with 
the Hellenic Society's fate might perhaps not have been missed if 
Alexander had lived to j oin forces with ^no and Epicurus. Under 
those joint auspices the Hellenes might have succeeded in stepping 
straight out of the City-State into the ConTwpoUs*', and in that 
event the Hellenic Civilization might have been able to take on a 
new lease of creative life. But Alexander's premature death left the 
HeUenic World at the mer^ of his successors; and these adven¬ 
turers saw their interest, not in abolishing Parochial Sovereignty, 
but in preserving it for their own benefit. The personal ambition 
of each of them was to acquire for himself some portion of their 
dead master's heritsge; and the only purpose for which they knew 
how to co-operate was to prevent any one of their number from 
monopolizing the whole it. Accordingly the abilities of the 
contending Macedonian war-lords and the wealth of the ransacked 
Achaemenian Empire were perversdy expended on endeavours to 
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3©6 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OP CIVILIZATIONS 
keep up the in^tifutiOQ of Paroclu&I Sovereignty as e going coq> 
cern in the new era of Hellenic history which Alexander had lived 
to inaugurate. But on the new material scale of Hellenic life post 
AUx<mdrum Parochial Sovereignty could only be salvaged on one 
condition. The traditional sovereignQ' of the single city-state must 
be transcended in order to make way—not, after all» for the estab* 
lishment of an oecumenical world order, but for the forging of 
new-fangled parochial states of a supra-dty-state calibre. This was 
the secondary problem which the fourth-century expansion of the 
Hellenic World brought in its train; and it is one of the ironies of 
Hellenic history that a problem which would have been better 
left alone should have been successfully solved by statesmen who 
had wantonly r^ected a chance of responding to an unanswered 
challenge which could not be ignored without inviting disaster. 
This untoward success of a perverse feat of statesmanship Is at¬ 
tested by an historieal faet which we have already had occasion to 
notice in other contexts.^ In the third century B.c. the new Great 
Powers of supra-dty-state calibre which bad been built up, since 
Alexander's death, on the periphery of an expanding Hellenic 
World were showing their mettle by exerting a formidable pressure 
upon small states at the centre. 

These were the two separate and successive problems with which 
a disintegrating Hellenic Society came to grips in the field of inter¬ 
national politics, and, in the event, both problems were disposed 
of simultaneously by receiving a single solution which was at the 
same time a supreme calamity. As the result of a series of 'knock¬ 
out blows' which Pome delivered, between 220 and 168 6.C., to all 
the other brand-new Great Powers of the day,* the number of 
sovereign states in the Hellenic World was abrupdy reduced from 
the plural to the singular. The sole surviving Roman Power then 
embraced the entire Hellenic World in its own dominions; and 
the establishment of this oecumenical Roman Empire solved the 
problem of establishing a world order—the crucial challenge that 
Hellenic statesmanship had hitherto left unanswered—by abolish- 
ing Parochial Sdvereignty altogether and thereby putting an end 
to any such thing as international relations in the interior of the 
HeUenic World. This Roman response to a challenge that had 
defeated Periclean Athens was as crude as it was drastic, and as 
drastic as it was belated, Yet, belated and drastic and crude though 
it might be, it was still a response of a sort; and the point of mterest 
for our present purpose is that both this ultimate Roman response 
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and all the preliminary contributions towards the nakiog of it 
were the work of members of the Hellemo Society who were cot 
completely infatuated with the idol of City-State Sovereignty. 

lire very structural principle of the Roman State—(he constitu- 
tional device which alone m^e it possible for Rome to grow from 
a dty-state into an oecumenical commonwealth—waa something 
which waa quite incompatible with an idoh2ation of City-State 
Sovereignty d ovtranee; for this cardinal constitutional principle 
was a *dual citiaenship*; and the psychological basis of *dual 
citizenship' was a harmonious division of the citizen’s allegiance 
between the local city-state into which he was bom like his an¬ 
cestors before him and a wider polity which embraced a number 
of local city-states within its ambit without grudging them their 
distinct existence in the capacity of municipalities.' This creative 
compromise was psychologically possible only in those cooununitiea 
in which the idoUtrous worship of City«State Sovereignty bad not 
acquired a stranglehold over the citizens' hearts and minds; and 
the importance ^ this psychological condition becomes apparent 
as soon as we remind ourselves of the actual circiuDStances in which 
this political invention was gradually evolved in a long historical 
process which the Roman political genius eventually carried to 
completion. 

The rirst recorded experlmeiit in constructing a Hellenic com¬ 
monwealth on a suprs-cicy-state scale through the device of *dual 
citizenship' is the establishment of the Boeotian Federation after 
the liberation of Boeotia h'om Athenian domination in 447 b.o. 
In the Boeotian constitution of this date, which has been brought 
to our knowledge by the enterprise of two modem Western archaeo¬ 
logists,* the division of powers between the Federation and its con¬ 
stituent city-states is nicely balanced; yet, though Boeotia was the 
pioneer in this process of coostltutional evoludoo, she soon fell 
by the way; for the crux of the problem in Boeotia was the dis¬ 
proportionate size and strength of Thebes by comparison with any 
other Boeotian city-state; and Boeotiao federalism was defeated by 
Theban egoism. The federal eonsrirudon of 447 b.c. had been 
framed at a moment when Thebes was temporary humbled by 
the double disgrace of her 'Medism' in 480 B.c. and her defeat by 
Athens in 457; and this favourable situadorv did not recur when 
the work had to be done all over again after the dissolution of 
the original Boeotian Federation through ^ Spartan act of tyranny 
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which the Lacedaemonian Government coimnitced on the strength 
of the peace-settlement of 383 b.c. (*the Peace of Aatalcidas'). T^e 
time, when Boeotja's former Lacedaemonian allies were playing 
the part of her oppressors, Thebes resumed her normal role in 
Boeotian affairs. In this fourth-century Boeotian struggle against 
Spartan docnmation Thebes stood out as the Boeotian protagonist. 
The critical events of the struggle were the Spartans' seizure of 
the citadel of Thebes in 384 a.c. and their ejection from it in 378 
and their crushing defeat at Leuctra in 371 by the generalship 
of the Theban commander Epaminondas and the fighting-power 
of the Theban contingent in the Boeotian army. This liberation of 
Boeotia by Theban military prowess put the reconstruction of the 
Boeotian Federatioa into the hands of Theban statesmen; and 
Theban statesmanship at once succumbed to the temptation of 
attempting to swallow the Federation up into a unitary Theban 
state, in which Thebes would become in Boeotia what Athens was 
in Attica, while Thespiae and Tanagra and Orchomenos would be 
reduced to the political nonentity of an Eleusis or a Marathon. 
Thjs fourth-century Theban policy of GUUhs^utkung was inimical 
to the progress of federalism in Boeotia; and though the Boeotian 
Federation—profiting, perhaps, by the blows which Thebes re¬ 
ceived at Macedonian hands in 338 and 334 s.c.—protracted its 
existence until it was finally dissolved by ^e Romans in 146 
it missed its 'manifest destiny' of becoming 'the Education 
HeUas' in the art of 'dual dtisenship'. 

This destiny, which was brought within the Boeotians' grasp 
by the intervention of Sparta—the first time as a friend and the 
second time as a foe—on the two occasions above mentioned, was 
snatched out of the Chslcidians' bands by another act of inter¬ 
vention on the part of the same Power.* The short political life 
of half a century (ctVea 434-378 B.c.) which the Chalcidisn Federal 
ComiDonwealth enjoyed before the Spartans dissolved it in 37S 
fi.e. is of historical interest, not because of any positive effects 
which it can be seen to have had upon the sub^uent course of 
Hellenic history, but because the Chalddian constitution was a 
dose antidpation of the Roman. The new feature in both the 
Chalddian and the Roman Commonwealth was that the compre¬ 
hensive body politic, as well as each of its constituent parts, was a 
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city-Btate^ In the third century B.c.» when there was & fresh out> 
burst of experimentation in supra‘dty>6Cate political construction 
all over the Hellenic World, the experiroenta at the centre, in 
Greece, were reversions to the older Boeotian type, in which the 
constituent parts were dty'Statea but the comprehensive body 
politic waa a national community. This was the essential structure 
of both the Aetolian and the Achaean Confederacy—though they 
both took an important step in advance of the fioeodan Federation 
in incorporating a number of city-states which were outside the 
pale of the original Aetolian or Achaean national patrimony.* These 
third-century experiments at the centre of the HeUenic Worid 
were evoked, however, as we have seen,* by pressure from a ring 
of dtanic Powers which bad already arisen on the periphery; flftH 
while aome of these, like Ptolemaic Egypt arid, in a looser way, 
Antigonid Macedonia, were unitary monarchies, the majority were 
akin to the two new commonwealths in Greece in being con¬ 
structed on the federal prirudple out of an agglomeration con¬ 
stituent city-states. In these third-century Hellenic federal states 
of the outer circle there were several variations from the Boeotian 
archetype. 

The Carthaginian Power was based on the sheer dominion of a 
single sovereign city-state over a number of subject communides— 
an empire of the same kind as that which fiith-century Athens 
tried, and failed, to make out of the Delian League, and that which 
modem Venice succeeded in establishing for herself on the Italian 
mainland. The Roman constitution was a system of 'dual citizen¬ 
ship’, on the Chalcidian pattern already described, in which the 
comprehensive body politic was a city-state as well as each of the 
constituent parts. The far-Hung Seleucid Empire stretched across 
South-Western Asia, from the Dardanelles to the Iranian Plateau, 
like a rope of pearls in which each pearl was a dty-sate, while the 
thread on which ali the pearls were strung was a divine kingship 
vested in the Seleucid D^asty.* With the single exception ^ the 
Roman Commonwealth itself, all the third-century experiments 
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m political construction on a aupra'City-atate scale were brought 
to an abrupt and Tiolent end by Roman *knock-out blows*; but 
the statesmanship of the victors made use of the political inventions 
of'the Powers annihilated by Roman arms in order to transform 
the Roman Commonwealth into a Hellenic universal state. In the 
political architecture of the Augustan Empire the original Roman 
"and ChalcidUn'-^evice of uty-states within a dty-sCate waa 
still the main principle of construction; but in so vast a material 
extension of the building the architect found it wise to supplement 
the liberal principle of ‘dual dtiaenship' with an effecdvdy tyran¬ 
nical imperialism of the Carthaginian order, and to brace the whole 
edifice together with the Seleudd bond of a divine kingship. > 

If we now glance back at the successive theatres of the cumu¬ 
lative political experiment which reached Its term in this Roman 
culmination, we shall observe one common feature. They were 
all places in which the subordination of City-State Sovereignty 
to ^e requirements of a political structure on a larger scale was 
psychologically possible, because they were all places in which 
the idoli^tion City-State Sovereignty had not won a complete 
ascendency. Every one of the supra-city-state commonwealths in 
which the experiment was tried in each of its successive stages will 
be found to have lain on the outer edge of the Hellenic city-state 
cosmos of the day, and most of them actually bestrode the border¬ 
line between this dty-state cosmos, which was the brilliant heart 
of the HeUenic World, and its pre-dty-stace penumbra.* 

Boeotia, dose to the heart though it lay, was still, in the fifth 
century B.C., sufficiently near to the edge (being next door to the 
old-fashioned countries of Phods and Locris) to have retained a 
certain sense of its andent national unity; and this remnant of 
Boeotian solidarity was a countcrwdght to the particularism of the 
self-consdous city-states—a large aelf-consdous Thebes or a small 
aelf-consdoua Plataea—into which the countcy had come to be 
articulated. Fourth-century Olynthus arxd Rome both stood at 
points on the border-line between the dty^tate cosmos and its 
penumbra where the transition was more abrupt and the contrast 
sharper; and in the third century B.c. the Roman Commonwealth 
in I^y, the SeleuddEmpire in Asia, and the AetoUan and Achaean 
Confed^des in Greece all alike displayed the common structural 
feature of uniting dty-states with pre-dvic conuzxunides in a single 
pohty. Aetolia contained andent city-states like Pleuron and Caly- 
don, as well as ‘un-synoedzed’ cantons like Eurytania, within its 
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own original national Iimit9> aod, in expandings the AetoUan Cori' 
federacy incorporated foreign cantons like Aeniania, aa well aa 
foreign city-states like Naupactus, Achaia» where the balance of 
feeling between national sobdaiity and city-state particulariam was 
perhaps about the same m the third century aa it had been in 
Boeotia in the fifth, now reinforced the pre-dvic element in her 
body politic by incorporating the foreign territory of South-West 
Arcadia> an exceptional patch of Peloponnesian ground which had 
gone on living under a pre-civic dispensation until the foundation 
of M^alopolis in 370 b.c.' Rome had incorporated the foreign 
cantons of the Sabina as well as the foreign city-stacea in Campania. 
The Seleucid Monarchy had united a number of ancient Greek city- 
states on the sea-bcard of Anatolia with a number of H-devant 
provinces of the defunct Achaemenian Empire. 

If we now look closer, we shall observe that in each of these 
composite commonwealths the territories in which some kind of 
pre-dvic dispensation was still a living fact, or at any rate a recent 
memory, were the main scenes of creative political activity. In the 
Achaean Confederacy, for instance, it was a school of Megalo- 
politan statesmen that were the best inspired exponents of the 
Achaean idea;^ and, when we examine Roman Italy and Scleudd 
A^a, we find that o majority of the constituent city-states were not 
merely recent foundations, like Megalopolis in the Peloponnese, 
but were actually younger than the comprehensive body politic in 
which they were embraced. 

The characteristic means by which the Roman Commonwealth 
and the Seleucid Monarchy acquired the constituent city^tatea 
out of which they fashioned their political fabric was not by the 
incorporation of existing city-states which had once been sovereign 
and would therefore still be self-conscious; it was rather by tbe 
creation of new dty-states on politically virgin soil which had pre¬ 
viously lain outside tbe borders of tbe Hellenic city-state cosmos. 
In both Roman Italy and Seleudd Asia these new city-states were 
generated In a variety of ways. In some cases, as in the cchnuu 
L<»tauu and the cohniae dtium Romanorum, or in the Asiatic 
coloniee of Greek military veterans which were planted by the 
&eleucidac,3 tbe nucleus of the new civic foundation was created 
by the physical introduction of new settlers who brought the dty- 

) For the cwvtifgeioAiJ hjewy of SeuOv-West Arc 44 it •«« III. C (u) (S), Annex IV, 
vol. iii, (sp. *27 ebove. 

* &M QI. C (ii) iii, pp. 3:3-14. ebore, 

* ‘The beeie »t tbe S«kucid leRlaeaaBt tbe fnilccary colofi? end not the Greek 

eiey, the pib'i. liie drM two kin^ did not... fill AeU with Greek ctbee direetly*; et 
tbe same 'the sicn of eveir militery wee to bccosM • fuH . .. : there 

w» ■ eteedy upward groveh of the eelenr into tbe pehr, and it wu this which, 

the end of the second ceot c ry S.e., bid filled A^ with "Greek'' dhee.’^Tam. W. W,: 
7 b Grt 43 ti in Boeoia arid India {Cmdrldse 193a, Uaioereiiy Press], pp. 6 end 9. 
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sate tadition with them from their previous homes as part of their 
social heritage. In other cases the new foundation was called into 
existence by the 'synoecism* and ‘civilization* (in the literal sense) 
of the indigenous population, as when the Seleuddae created a new 
city^tate out of the domain of some Anatolian or Syrian divinity,^ 
or when the Romans organized a Sabine canton into a pratfeciura, 
or a Picentlne village into a forum or concHuimUtm. The moat 
usual method, perhaps, was some combination of converaion with 
colonization. But, in whichever of these ways any given Roman or 
Seleucid foundation was started on its c^er, ita citizens could 
scarcely help taking for granted the supremacy of the Power by 
whose iiat, and on whose tenitoiy, their dty had been founded. 
Often, indeed, they were reminded of the parent Power’s patria 
potestas by the very mintage of their city’s name, when this re¬ 
corded the creative act of some Seleudd sovereign, like Seleuda 
or Apamea,> or of some Roman magistrate, like Forum Sempromi 
ox Fomm Appii, 

Any citizen of an eponymously named dty who might be tempted, 
out of affectation or snobbery, to idolize his Antioch or bis Forum 
Livii as an Athenian idolized Athens or a Praenestlne Praeneste, 
would necessarily be reminded, in the act, that 'it is he that hath 
made us and not we ourselves*,^ and would probably be pulled up 
short, by an inward sense of incongruity, before going the length 
of making any outwaid gesture of msubordmstion that would 
demand the intervention of Roman praetor or Seleucid prince.^ 
The normal psychological attitude c^ the citizens of su^ dty- 
states towards their sovereign the God Antiochus orthe Dea Roma 
would be the feeling that they were this sovereign’s 'people and 
the sheep of his pasture’.^ Manifestly, a local community which 


* For dx io AnatoUi ind which were pm of (be eeuel 

ef (he AchiMXnUs Empire, uid for (be SeleucMe* policy towerde (hem, ms 1^, 
W, W.: MtlUrtutie dvihiah a rt {London ips?. Amela). pp. 1^-17. For the gooeii* 
of theeo (emple-rafee eee IV. C pii) (e) 1 (n), p. 471, mww. The Soleucld cJtyftite 
of Afttioeh.tewiMi'Picidio founded on cwod out of • templexcote of 

(be fod Mdn. For the aifneJ fij'Iure of Afitloebue Tv Epipbmn* eitempt 10 epply (be 
fewjor Seleucid p^cy to (he tempic-etiM of Ytbweb et Jeruoolem toe V. C (1) W 
• (1^, «ol. vi, pp. to3-$, below. There it im record of loyrniitirycclonyofpefueeer 
MT(u bee n fo«indoa m load (ohoa from the «Moto of on Iroaioa feudal borra (Tom, 
TV Oftth im B^aio wtd tmdi*. p. 33). 

* 'Tbo onlr pitoee which were founded directly ei poMt from the icert were conr, 
probehlT the xmjoritr, ef theeo erbicb bore the four Sefeuotd dypottie aimee: Aatloeb, 
Mkueea, Apoaxo, Loodjcec'—Ton, op. oil., p. r». 

t Fiolin c. 1. 

* la the S^ucid Empire (be obverM ef the epenymoue eatiee' (oad other royol 
feundetioMU foyolcy m the Crown wm (be Crown^e tact ia dealing with (be citiea. 
Tbottfh in tbeory the Seleueidi were •utociott, they could not offord to ride rou^hihod 
^r me Creebe, end (he populonty of (be dyaaew (hew* thet they did wet do eo’ 
(Tern, op, oit>. p. td). The new cidee wok twi, or courae, eoeordn eu(ee. . . . But 
aeilber were dxy muajdpelitlee of the Etrtpire, tj they were to Be of (be ftomen 
Empire: they weK e ior of bolf.wiy bouee' (Tora, op. cdt., p. 34). 

I Peelm e,lac dL 
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felt like this would be socklly plastic and politically malleable; 
and the triumphs of Roman and Seleucid political construction 
were achieved with materials of this kind, just as the triumphs of 
British political construction have been achieved with dominiona 
of the Crown in *new countries’.* 

Any candid Englishman will confess that the British Common* 
wealth of Nations could never have been built up by English states¬ 
manship If the materials with which it had to work had been all 
Irelands, with no Canadas or Australias. On this analogy we may 
reasonably say—without any slighting reflexion upon the Roman 
or the Seleucid political genius—that Roman Italy could never have 
been built out of constituent city-states that were aU Capuas, with 
no Aesemlas or Venusias, nor ^leudd Asia out of city-states that 
were all Smymas and Lampsacuses, with no Laodiceas or Antiocha. 
Even as it was, Capua nearly brought the Roman Commonwealth 
to grief, when the structure of this Roman building was subjected 
to the supreme test of the Hanniballc War, by seceding on her own 
account and thereby setting au example which waa afterwards 
followed by Tarentum and other ci^tvant sovereign city-states 
which had latterly been incorporated into the Roman body politic. 
And the deraoraliaation spread so far that a moment came when 
twelve Latin colonies actually declined to continue their support 
of the Roman Government lu the prosecution of the war by ma^g 
any Ririher contributions of men or money.* As for the Seleucid 
Empire, its collision with Rome in the war of 192-188 b.c. caused 
the immediate loss of the Seleucid possessions north-west of 
Taurus and was the beginning of the end of the Seleucid Power. 
And the occasion, if not the cause, of this disastrous encounter 
was an appeal which was addressed to the Roman Govemmeac in 
193 B.C. by Lampsacus, Smyrna, and other historic Greek cicy-sutea 
on the western seaboard Asia Minor* whose dcizens could not 
forget the Qty-Scate Sovereignty which their forebears had lost 
some four hundred years before, nor reconcile themselves to a 
suzerainty which the modern Seleucids had inherited from the 
aucient Mermnad Kings of Lydia through the long chain of a 
successive Achaemeniaa and Athenian and Spartan and restored 
Achaemeoian overlordship, These ci-devant sovereign Asiadcrity- 
states m the Seleudd Empire had no sooner heard the news that 
the Romans bad restored their sovereignty to the European Greek 
city-states which had previously been subject to the Kingdom of 

* Oe thi* Muu M [V. G1^) (e) t (a), io itae prewiit volome, pp. m iv«II m 

III. C UO (Sf, vot. ui. 9. I, ibov*. 

* the leMfl of sfae«« C««lve L«iut fnta «ctiv« isto ptMive beUiBcrency 

is SM J.e. te* Livy, Book XXVII, chap. 9. 

> (hi* aM tta dlplocuisc cofucauence* •«« Uvy, Bo«k eUp•. 

59-9, utd Book jCXXV, chip. 
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Macedon^ ihan they aet^their beam upon obtaining: che same boon 
for themselved from the same puissant Roman handa.^ They did 
not pause to consider that there could be little guarantee of 
genuineness or permanency for a sovereignty that was recaptured 
by a bevy of city-states at the price of overthrowing the general 
Balance of Power through the humiliation of two Great Powers 
and the aggrandisement of one. The idolization of a long-lost 
status obsessed their minds and determined their policy; and so 
they played into the Romans’ hands. For the destruction of the 
Seleucid Power carried Rome a long stage farther towards that 
universal dominion over the Hellenic World in which all other 
sovereignties but hers were ultimately swallowed up. 

Thus, in the ^tally long-drawn-out effort to transcend the insti¬ 
tution of Parochial City-State Sovereignty—an effort which began 
with a tragically swift Athenian faihire in the. fifth century s.c. and 
ended no less than four hundred years later with a tragically belated 
Roman success—the historic sovereign city-states of Hellas played, 
from first to last, a role which was either negatively unconstructlve 
or else positively mischievous. The appeal of Lampsacus and 
Smyrna to Rome in 193 B.c., which brought the Seleucid Empire 
to the ground, was Inspired by the same perverse spirit that had 
once led the allies of Athens in the Delian League to rebel agaiim 
their treaty obligations, and led Athens herself to transform the 
League into an Athenian tyranny; and the aberratiOQ of inward 
thought and feeling which was responsible for this perversity in 
outward behaviour was a stiff-necked persistence in idolizing the 
institution of City^tate Sovereignty in an age when this institu¬ 
tion had become inimical instead of serviceable to the life of the 
Hellenic Society. When this idolatiy captivated and paralysed the 
ancient and ^mous communities which were the original sources 
of Hellenic light aod leadership, the work of political construction, 
which had to be performed by somebody, was carried out crudely 
and painfully and slowly by communities which had been lying in 
obscurity, in the penumbra, in the age when an Athens and a 
Corinth and a Chalcis and a Miletus had been the brilliant lumin¬ 
aries of the Hellenic firmament. And at the culmination and close 
of the Hellenic ’Time of Troubles', when this long labour and 
travail was on the eve of bearing a tardy and savourless fruit, a 
sudden view of four once magnificent Greek cities lying derelict 

^ In 19S B.C., on (be oS tho lathstiiA Geauj, Titus Quiactius FUmuaious, 

(he RotnsA eoraxstoderio Grace, proekicned, in (he nimc of ibe Romsa GovanmeiK. 
the fibencsoa of the conunufiltiee ov«i which tile Mtccdeniin Oovemment bsd been 
eompeiM to cede i(s ntle to •ov«reigAT7 tiut (h« Bcttlo of CrnotcephsJse in 19? i.c. 
Sec (be oecouAH of Ihn etnkit^ trenewiion in Livy, Book X^Kl, ehc^. 32-3, lAd 
in Plutsreh's fUw x«. 

* Os (hi* pOBtcec Livy, Book } 07 in, ebep, 33, adfiitm. 
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within sight of each other* with their brilliance quite exdnct, made 
an overwhelming impression on an experienced Roman statesman 
of the day. 

*On the voyage home from Asia, when my ship was maiuf^ for M^ara 
from Aegina, 1 began to take my bearings of toe regions round about. 
Behind me was Aegioa, ahead of me Megara, to the right of me Peuaeus, 
to the left of roe Coring; and all these cades have had thdr/?^'<-^nly 
to lie now prostrate and ruinous for all eyes to see. I began to think to 
myself: "How monstrous it is for little creatures like ourselves, whose 
natural term of life is of the shortest, to grow indigrunt if any of us 
passes away or has his life taken from him, wheo the dead bodies of all 
these cideo lie cast out here on this one Sf$ct. Servius, pull yourself 
together and remember that you have been born a son of man.’*'' 

In otir own Western World in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era a similar train of thought might have arisen in the 
mind of any philosophic French or English traveller on *che grsnd 
tour’ when he had his first sight of the spires of Bruges and Ghent 
or the towers of Sienna or the domes of Florence and Venice; for 
these cenotapha of departed glories tesdded in that age, like the 
monuments of Corinth and Athens eighteen centuries earlier, to the 
deadlinees of the idolatrous worship of the sovereignty of a city*$tate. 
In our Western World, it Is true, the failure of the historic medieval 
dty'States of Italy and Handers to rise to the occasion, when they 
were called upon to face the extreme ordeal of transcending them* 
selves, did not bring about the breakdown and disintegration of the 
whole society of which those city-states were members. As we have 
noticed in an earlier part of this Study,^ the Italian and Flemish 
^ure was retrieved, and the situation provisionally saved, by a 
'clean cut’ with the political tradition ^ the medieval Western 
d^-atate cosmos. The modem school of Western political archi* 
tecture dispensed with the institution of the city-state altogether, 
adopted the Transalpine kingdom-state as the standard basis for 
a new political structure, and managed to combine the old Trans¬ 
alpine scale with the new Italian efficiency by a creative adaptation 
of the Transalpine feudal institution of Parliament. This English 
solution of the political problem of the age was the main Hae of 
Western political development in the third chapter of our Western 
history; but, side by side with this new-fangled English work of 
political creation, there was a simultaneous attempt to solve the 
same problem of creating an efficient body politic on the supra- 
civic scale without renouncing the use of city-states as elements in 

* Letter wTitteo by Seivjua Sul^eiui Biifui to Mercue TuUiiu Cicerv Cma AlbeiH 
io 4$ s.c. (Ad Pai^iotes. iv, j), upeo rceeipt of the fit*! of the Seatb of deem** 
eiusAKr. 

* In lil. C Cu) (2)r wL £4 pp. ebove. 
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tbs Structure. This was the c^enment which was tried in 
Switzerland and in the Norchem Netherlands; and although it has 
been of less practical importance than the contemporary constItu> 
tional developments iii England, this Swiss and Ehitch experiment 
ia of equal interest to the student of history. Its interest ilea in the 
fact that here, in a secondary line of our modem Western political 
development^ we have a precise parallel to the main line of develop¬ 
ment in the corresponding chapter of Hellenic history.* The Swiss 
Confederation and the United Netherlands are counterparts of 
the AetolUn and Achaean Confederacies, inasmuch aa they are 
anempta to produce the same results by a similar use of correspond¬ 
ing materials; and it is profoundly interesting to observe how far 
the parallel extends. 

We observe, for example, that the Swiss and Dutch experiments 
were not made on the historic soil of Lombardy and Flanders, 
which was cumbered with the rubbish of obsolete institutions and 
with the weeds of ineradicable memories; they were made on 
adjoining ground,* in the former penumbra of the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos, where the city-state was neither an unknown 
institution nor yet an object of idolatrous worship, and where it was 
therefore not Intractable in the hands of a political architect who 
wished to try the experiment of using a traditionally sovereign type 
of polity as a modest brick In a larger and more ambitious political 
building. We also observe that, in the architecture of both the 
Swiss and the Dutch federal commonwealth, there was a valuable 
diversity of type among the constituent parts out of which the 
whole was constructed. While some of these parts were actual 
city-states, like Berne and Zurich and Basel andUtrecht, and others 
were clusters of dty-states, like Holland and Seeland, there were 
also Swiss cantons like the original Forest Cantons or the Graubun- 
den, and Dutch provinces like Friesland or Geldem, which, like 
the duchy of Cleve and the counties of Mark and Burgimdy’ and 

* It may bt idded (hti the mtio line of our cnoden Weenm political devdopreeot, 

•• fep f wt o w d by the EoslUh lyctem of reprea«nOtive perttmentary s^emment in » 
KaiM iBOBorcbv cetb« kiBgaom*iatoMoli,haj likewiM in penUel, in the cornepond- 
irs ebepcer of twlleiwc hietor7» cn the Unpenr? 4od evoaruolly eb<rrtive frcnideeccneo 
of to «ld«fcobtonod kit^orn«*ute rSaiaw whieb i» rvpreeented by tbe Kinsdom of 
MoM^on, and by the Mtcodosien ^mceeieor etetoe* of (be Acheemonien Empire, from 
the aenontien «< Kin^ flulip 11 to the seaentioa of King Peneua. Duriu the cptn 
of that ifiteevenea Oeneeee ihe datee of the fitnie of Cttforonoo (33! s.c.) ind 

tbe nnle of ^'dne (tSS Mecedonito kjAtdoeB*mte rdslmo oooupice the 

fer*ttvvr,d of toe HeUenie poutioal «(•!«; end the mi» thtt ihia vu ■ »ide>tnc^ 

eot tbe meia line of development, did net beoome marufen until the triumph of Rome 
condemned ill (be eurviriii^ lungdora>sitroe of tbe MeeedonieA T^c to be ptritwa 
rtfna. For en eumiiutien m Oie ultimete victory of tbe city-euie over d»e luefdom* 
rate io the Helkaic World lee III, C (u) A«a«x IV, in vol. ia. ebore. 

* Tbti poifit h(s been Dotioed, by umcipition, m ill. C (ii) (b), vel. ia, p. 351, 
foeotete i, ebove, 

I The ImperiAl Couoiy of fiurnivay {Ffatxhe’C^mU), ei dwtinot from tbe French 
Duofay of SuffUDdy, bed originally bew included, like me Tyr^ ted Ckto eitd Mark 
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lh« Tyrol, were reUce of a pre-dvic dispeoaatioo in Tranaalpine 
Europe, The 9 e features in the location, composition, and structure 
of the Swiss and Ehitch commonwealths ail have their counter- 
parts in the sketch of the Aetolian and Achaean confederacies that 
we have given above. 

These Swiss and Dutch experiments in political construction 
have played their part, side by side with English work, In saving 
the modem Western World from being ruined by a Florentine or 
Venetian idolatry of the medieval Western city-state. Yet, if we 
have thus succeeded, in the third chapter of our Western history, 
in avoiding the fatal false step into which our ^philosophical con¬ 
temporaries'’ in the Hellenie World slipped in the corresponding 
chapter of their history, this provisional avoidance of poUti^ ship- 
wre^ does not warrant us in 'resting on our oars’ in a day-dream 
of self-congratulation over a fancied superioriCy. if we are tempted 
to regard ourselves as the Hellenes’ superiors in the game of 
political construction because we have managed to beat their score 
by a single point, we shall do well to remind ourselves of the 
Hellenic wisdom which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Sdon.^ 
’In order to appraise any phenomenon, the attention must be 
directed upon the circumstances In which it meets its end. To 
many people God has given a glimpse of happiness in order to 
destroy them root and branch.’ Like the Lydian king to whom 
Solon’s observations were addressed, the Hellenic Society has long 
unce met its end, and that end has been tragically dbastrous. Yet, 
in finishing their game in defeat, the Hellenes have at any rate 
gained the negative advantage that they can no longer take any 
more false steps or suffer any further losses. For them the whole 
game is over, for good and for ill, while for ua, whose dviitzation 
is still ‘a going concern’, the crucial part of this game is probably 
still to play. Suppose that we were to lose the next point, and 
after that to go on losing till the end of the set and the match, then 
the single point to the good, on which our present pretensions to 
superiority rest, would soon be lost sight of by the spectators of 
the tournament, and we should be bracketed thenceforth with our 
Hellenic rivals in the broad and simple category of losers ’.3 

utd tU (he cooatitueoi province* of (he Voited NetheriiAde ud eesKom of the S« 4 ae 
Confedention. m (b« deoMO of the Holy Robw) Empire, f Du(ch Fkndert, which wis 
eamd by Dutch erim out of « Speniih pooeeeeioo diet bad once beea included jn the 
KinedoiD of Fraecc, wm not one of the ons^ ceMtirueni provueee of the Uniicd 
Nrtherlandai it w«f «Qe «f the ew^uared Gent/alitiulMtr «hi«h Mmd (be Coi>> 
lederaboA aa a bnd of e^tuy glede 00 ita aoti-Spuuab froeii.) 

* For (be phikuophicil cootctnperwmiy of all reofVMfiiaiivaeertheapedMefaoeiefy 
which we have called 'dviljzatioBa*, aee I, C (ili) («;, voJ. I, pp. tyta-c, amt*. 

* Sea the paaeafe oueiediA IV, C (iii] (e) t, on p. SSt, abova, 

t Foe tbe phUMopbicaJ eourvalence of all the aviLaatioBa that have erer come into 
exiataose up to dm eee I. C(iu) fi FP' i 7 S~ 7 , above. 
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This general consideration should move us to take stock of our 
own position to-day, and to ask ourselves in what sense and to 
what extent we have really done better than our Hellenic fellow 
wanderers in the wilderness. Let ua grant that we have been rather 
moresuccessful in findinga aadafactoiy political response to the chal¬ 
lenge of a sudden Urge increase in the material scale of our social 
life. Our Western response to this challenge has been to replace 
the medieval Sovereign City-State, on the pattern of Florence or 
Nmnberg, by the modem Sovereign National State, on the pattern 
of France or Great Britain, as the standard sovereign unit in our 
political system; and this Imposing work of political reconstruction, 
which is now an accomplished fact, does, no doubt, compare advan¬ 
tageously with the abortive Hellenic efforts to replace s sovereign 
Adiens or a sovereign Tarentum by building up an Aetohan or 
Achaean Confederacy or a Seleucid Asia or a Roman Italy. But 
U this judgement the last word ? Can we pronounce, with any 
assurance, that the bold and varied Hellenic experiments of the 
third century B.c. would not ultimately have resulted In successes 
comparable to ours if this Hellenic experimentation had not been 
prematurely cut short by Romas 'kno^-out blows' P And, when 
we tn«;uire how these *knock-out blows' came to be delivered at 
this critical moment of Hellenic history, can we pronounce, again, 
that we ourselves are immune'from the possibility of a cotreapond- 
Ing disaster in our own world at the present day? As soon as we 
put the question, we are aware that the answer is not, this time, in 
our favour; for a 'knock-out blow' which will unify our worid by 
force, and at the same time ruin our civilisation, in the Roman 
manner, is a catastrophe of which we now live in daily dread. ^ As 
we tremble at this menace which darkens our sky, we long in vain 
for the assurance with which one Jewish observer was able to con¬ 
front the vast calamities of the second century b.c. 

'Thou shale not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow 
thstdieth by day; 

'Nor for die pestilence that walketh In darkness; nor for the destru^ 
don that wasted at noonday. 

'A thousand shall fall at thy aide, and ten thousand at thy right hand, 
but it shall not come nigh thee.'^ 

The verse that expresses wbat we actually feel is: 

‘I am aBlicted and ready to die feom my youth up; while 1 suffer tby 
terrors 1 am distracted.’^ 

And these terrors beset us because, so hr, we have failed, as utterly 
as the Hellenes ^iled, to solve the political problem which is 

• 8« the pment eheprtr^e. 4®7, eod V. C fu) (h), «(. »i. pp. 3>4-t5 ttd Jlp-at, 
Midw. i PMlm td. $-?. ) mint Inzviii. i$. 
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crucU] for our <i«6tinjes» as it for theirs—the problem of estab> 
lisiuDg a political world order. 

If we ai^ ourselves, last of ail, why it is that chla vital and ever 
more importunate problem continues to baffle us, we shall find 
that our reading of Hellatic history supplies us with a key to the 
riddle. We have sew that the Hellenic Sodety brought itself to 
ruin by an inveterate Idolization of City-State Sovereignty; and a 
similar infatuation with the sovereignty of national states u the 
corresponding aberration chat threatens now to bring our ruin upon 
us.< These Western and Hellenic political idolatries are alike de¬ 
structive, and this through a fundamental vice which is comiDon 
to thdn both, They both substitute a pan for the whole as the 
object of devotion; for, however much the national state and the 
ci^-state and the federal commonwealth of dty-atates or nations 
may differ from one another in size and constitution and structure, 
th^ are all akin in being polities of the parochial species, mere 
fractions or articulations of the sodety within which, and for which, 
they exist and to which they owe their being. Without transcend¬ 
ing the sovereignty of such parochial states, it is not possible to 
establish oecumenical law and order; and, so long as this problem 
remains unsolved, the dlfflculty of solving it and the penalty of fail¬ 
ing are merely increased by enlarging the unit-size of the parochial 
sovereign body politic from the dimendons of a Plataea to those of 
a Seleudd Empire, or from the dimensions of a San Marino to 
those of a British Commonwealth. 

This challenge of the conHict between Parochial Sovereignty 
and world order confronts our world to-day as it confronted the 
Hellenic World from the fifth to the last century B.c. Are we gdng 
to rise to it, or are we, too, going to succumb f The answer to that 
question still lies to-day *011 the Imees of the Gods’—or, more truly, 
in the bands of ourselves and our children. With what measure 
of success or ^lure we shall handle our destiny we cannot yet 
prophesy; but there are perhaps two things to be said about the 
Hellenic parallel. On the one hand the fact that the Helleiuc 
Sodety was worsted by this challenge does not establish any pre¬ 
sumption about our future Western fortunes, either one way or the 
ocher; th e ordeal has no uniform or predestined outcome; the issue 
lies with us. On the ocher hand there is a not unimportant point on 
which the Hellenic paraUel does, perhaps, afford a valid analogy 
and so supply a basis for a cautious prognostication. 

* Is the Vedas CSt^ os tbe 17th JiJr, ^ •” delive^ 
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On the showing of Hellenic history* we may expect that our 
present Western problem of transcending National Sovereignty will 
receive its soludon—in so far as it receives one at all—in some 
place or places where this institution of National Sovereignty has 
not been erected into an object of idolatrous worship. We shall 
not expect to see salvation come from the historic national states 
of Western Europe^a France or a Spain or a Hungary or a Sweden 
—where every political thought and feeling and act is boxind up 
with a Parochial Sovereignty which is itself the recognixed symbol 
of a glorious national past. It is not in this Epimetbean psycholc^cal 
environment that our society can look forward to makir^ the 
necessary discovery of some new form of international association 
which will bring a Parochial Sovereignty under the discipline of a 
higher law and so forestall the otherwise inevitable calamity of its 
annihilation by a ‘knock-out blow*. If this discovery is ever made, 
the laboratory of political experimentation where we may expect 
to see it materialize wiU be some body politic like the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, which has mated the experience of one 
ancient European national state with the plasticity of a number of 
‘new countries' overseas; or else it will be some body politic like 
the Soviet Union, which is attempting to o^anize a number of 
non-Wesiem communities into an entirely new kind of polity on 
the basis of a Western revolutionary idea. In the Soviet Union we 
may perhaps diacem the Seleucid Empire of our world, and in the 
British Empire its Roman Commonwealth. WiU these and such¬ 
like bodies politic, on the outskirts of oux modem Western cosmos 
of sovereign nado&s, eventually produce some form of political 
structure ^at will enable us to give more substance, before it is 
coo late, to our inchoate League of Nations? We cannot tell; but 
we can almost feel sure that, if these pioneers fsil, the work will 
never be done by the petrihed devotees of the idol of National 
Sovereignty. 

The Edit Roman Empirf. 

A classic case of the idolization of an institudon bringing a civili¬ 
zation to grief is the fatal infatuation of Orthodox Christendom 
with a ghost of the Roman Empire, an ancient Institution which 
bad fulhlled its historical function, and completed its natural term 
of life, in serving as the ‘apparented' Hellenic Society's universal 
state.! 

At earlier points in this Study’ we have noticed that the Orthodox 

' I. C (i) (d), Tol. j, ja-3; ]V. C (iii) (S) lo. in th« pm«at volune. pp, mS 
tnd ai 3—14; lod the pjittai chapter, p. joS, cb^a. 

* In rert (II. A, *ol. So, p, m, tod lo IV. C (u) (^) t, in tbe present volurae, p. ft, 
ebnTe, 
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Christun Civiiizatioa broke down in the l&st quarter of the tenth 
century of our Era. The most prominent outward symptom of the 
breakdown was the outbreak of the disastrous BuJgaro-Roman War 
of A.D. 977-3019. This disaster overtook Orthodox Christendom, 
and blighted its growth, barely three hundred years after its first 
emergence out of the chaos of the post-Hellenic interregnum; and 
this growth-span is miserably short by comparison with the life- 
histoiy of our Western Christendom—a sister civilization which 
was coeval with Orthodox Christendom in its birth, while its 
growth, for all that we know/ may still be goii^ forward in our 
day, nearly a thousand years after the date at which the growth 
of the twin civilisation was unmistakably cut shore. 

How are we to account for this striking difierence between the 
fortunes of two societies which started life at the same moment and 
in the same ciicumstances ? The actual outcome, as the passage 
of a thousand years has unfolded it before our eyes to-day, is the 
more remarkable considering that it Is the exact inverse of what 
would have been prophesied by any intelligent and impartial ob¬ 
server—an ambassador from Cordova or Baghdad, or a Gonfudan 
Utteratus from Si Ngan—who might have happened to make a com¬ 
parative study of Orthodox and Western Christendom in A.P. 938. 
Such an observer at such a dat^^r even a hundred years later, 
before the tardy vitality of the West and the premature senility of 
the Orthodox ChrisUan Society bad become blatantly manifest— 
would certainly have declared, and that with some confidence, that 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization’s prospects were decidedly 
brighter than those of this society’s Western sister. He would 
have justified this judgement on the ground that, of the two, the 
Orthodox Christian Society was manifestly the more effective; and 
he could have explained what he meant in concrete terms if he 
had been challenged to give illustrations. He could have recalled, 
for example, that when the Primitive Muslim Arabs had broken 
out of the Arabian Peninsula in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, they had been brought to a halt on the Orthodox Christian 
front at the line of the Taurus, almost within sight of the North 
Arabian Steppe and within easy striking distance of the head¬ 
quarters of the Umayyad Power at Damascus/ whereas they were 
able, when they broke into Western Christendom out of Egypt, to 

I l( *1, of ceum, ftapoaibU br uj, in our fcocuiioo, to bo loro (bol our civiliutiOB 
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oremin the whole of North>West Africa and the whole of the 
Iheriea Penlrauk, and to pasa the line of the Pyrenees, before they 
met with any effective resistance. > Our hypothetical tenth-century 
observer could have gone on to ixwt out that the means by which 
OrthodoK Christendom succeec^ra in stoppiog the Arab offensive 
at die Une of the Taurus, and thereby retaining possession of the 
whole of its own Anatolian patrimony, was by flying and con* 
centratlng its own hard-pressed forces through an evocation of 
a ghost of the Roman The timeliness and effectiveness 

and apparent permanence of this great political achievement of 
the Er^teror Leo Syrus* would have offer^ our observer a brilliant 
foil for showing up the blackness of the failure of the correspond¬ 
ing attempt in the West, when this was made, two generationa 
later, by Cbariemagne.^ 

Why was it, then, that the Orthodox Christiaa Civilization ao 
soon t^ed its early premise, while, inversely, the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion has ao very much more than made up for an unpromising 
starts The erolanation lies precisely in the contrast, which we 
have just called to mind, between Ch^emagoe’s failure and Leo’s 
success. ThoughtheCarolingisnevocarionofaghostof the Roman 
Empire was no more than a flash in the pan, its brief flame was 
enough to bum up the reserves of energy which the infant Western 
Society had been accumulating for about a hundred yeara before 
Chariemagne’s accession to power. Charlemagne expended these 
sleoder and precious reserves In an unachiembly ambitious at¬ 
tempt, first to unify the Western World by force, and then to cn- 
large its borders bythe same means. The fratricidal stru^le between 
the Franks and the Lombards was carried to the extreme con¬ 
clusion of an outright conquest of one of the two principal surviv¬ 
ing Western 'successor-states' of the Roman Empire by the other; 
and this war of aggression beyond the Alps was capped by another 
beyond the Rhine—the Thirty Years’ War against the Saxons— 
which was still more exhausting to the official victor.* In foct, 
Charlemagnc’a long series of Pyrrhic military victories condemned, 
the Infont society, whose resources he was bumii^ up, to a crush¬ 
ing social defeat; and this defeat is registered in the ensuing social 
ca^mity of 'the post-CaroIingian interregnum’, which last^ from 
the morrow of Charlemagne's death until more than half-way 

* Sm n. D (ve*), ««]. B. pp. jPx lAdnS-Si, witb Aiumk IV, «bB^. 

* For tbo work oi Loo oriuo mo I. C tU (6), toI. i, p. 64, footooco 3; III. C (ii) (i), 
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tlirough the tenth century, and which was marked by the recur* 
fence, in an acute form, of the grievous social maladies of the fore¬ 
going interregnum that had followed the break‘up of the Roman 
Empire, from which the West had so recently and so painfully 
shaken itself free.' If the West managed to survive th is second 
time of tribulation, at the price of seeing its growth checked and 
retarded for no longer than 150 years, it had to thank the stars 
that had fought against Charlemagne in their courses. If Charle¬ 
magne’s evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire bad not proved 
a hssco, the infant Western Gvillaation on whose shoulders he 
had recklessly imposed this crushing incubus ought well have 
succumbed; and if this diagnosis of our early Western histoiy is 
correct it will illuminate ^ history of Or&odoz Christendom 
likewise. If the West was saved by Charlemagne's Mure, we may 
hnd that the Orthodox Christian Society was mined by Leo’s 
success.* 

In fact, we have already observed, at an earlier point in fh«9 
Study ,3 that Leo’s achievement, in effectively resuscicating the 
institution of the Roman Empire on Orthodox Christian aoif^ was 
a response that was over^uccessful to a challenge that was exces¬ 
sive; and the overstrain of this four de f<rru exacted its penalty in 
the shape of a malformation. The outwtrd symptom was a prema¬ 
ture andexcessive aggrandizement of the State in Orthodox Christian 
social life at the expense of all other insdrutlons. The Inward 
aberration was the idolization of a particular historic polity which 
bad been conjured back from ita grave and been deck^ out in the 
prestige of an emotionally glorified past in order to save a nascent 
society from imminent des^edon. 

Thu disastrous idoEzation of a ghost of the Roman Empire in 
the Orthodox Christian World was, of course, in one sense natural; 
but in another sense it was perverse; for the region in which 
the infant Orthodox Christian Society had recently emerged, and 
the plot of ground on which the East Roman Impend SUdivmum 
was now being erected, were haunted by vivid nemories of recent 
disasters whi^ had been the penalty of an obstinate local idolma- 
tion of the very polity whose spectre was now being deliberately 
evoked. 

In the last chapter of the history of the Roman Empire, which 
may be taken, for this purpose, as having begun with the death of 

* For ibo VSifcorwuderufU erf SeBadiMvi&o*, which ww ooe of th« eosspieuoui 
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the Emperor Theodosius the Great in A.Q. 39^1' there had been, 
at first, a notable diiTerentiation in the fortunes of the Hellenic 
universal state in its Ladn provinces on the one hand and in its 
Greek and Oriental provinces on the other. In the Ladn provinces 
there had been an immediate financial, politica]> and social collapse; 
the framework of the Empire had broken up and disappeared, and 
the political vacuum had been occupied by ^e automatically eman> 
cipated proprietors of great agricultural estates and lexers of 
powerful barbarian war-bands, while the Church had stepped into 
the social breach. Meanwhile, in an age which thus saw the dis¬ 
solution of the Empire in the West, the Imperial regime in the 
Greek and Oriental provinces succeeded in riding one after another 
of the waves by which its counterpart in the Latin provinces was 
being broken up.* 

For example, the successive barbarian war-lords—-a Visigothic 
Alaric and an Ostrogothic Theodoric—who made a motion to 
carve out ^successor-states’ for themselves in the Constantine 
politan Government’s domain intbe Balkan Peninsula, were adroitly 
‘passed on’, by Constantinopolitan diplomacy, into the derelict 
dominions oS the sister Impe^ Government beyond the Adriatic; 
and the more ambitious barbarian adventurers in the regular Im¬ 
perial service, who sought to make themselves the masters Instead 
of the servants of the Imperial Government, were courageously 
crushed before thrir plans were ripe. Gainas the Gotb, who was 
destroyed In a.d. 400,* and Aspar the Alan, who was destroyed in 
A.D. 471, bad been potential Ricimers or Odovacers; but the Im¬ 
perial authoiTties at Constantinople were not content simply to nip 
these attempts at barbarian usurpation in the bud as they thrutened 
to unfold themselves. The statesmanship of Leo the Great (m- 
perabat A.D. 457-74) cut the evil at the root by releasing the Empire 
from its perilous dependence upon barbarian mercenaries from a 
no-man’s-iand outside the Imperial frontiers. This breach with 
s vicious practice which had been growing upon the Empire for 
the past hundred years was a moral triumph; and Leo made it also 
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a material success by finding an alternative recruituig-ground for 
the Imperial Army in an enclave of recrudescent barbarism in the 
interior. He relieved the Empire^ once for all, of its Gothic and 
Alan soldiery by substituting his Isaurians;^ and by this shrewd 
stroke be killed two birds wM one stone; for, in providing a law* 
ful and honourable outlet for the Isaurians’ energies^ he also relieved 
the Empire from the ravages of a gang of native brigands in its 
midst who, in the days of its weakness, had been almost as great a 
thorn in its fiesh as the bands of alien marauders the north 
bank of the Danube.’ 

This strong-minded milltaiy reform was given the chance to 
produce its s^uUry effects by sn equally strong-minded breach 
with another vicious practice. Leo the Great's successor Anastarius 
(or^rahat A.p. 4qx-5i8) abolished, in the provinces under the 
Constantinopolitan Government’s rule, the morally iniquitous and 
economically disastrous Institution of corporate responsibility for 
the payment of taxes, and reintroduced the system of direct coUeo* 
tioo from each individual taxpayer by Imperial officials.’ Thus, in 
the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era, an Empire which 
was going to pieces in the Latin provinces was re-equipped in 
Gre^ and OiWtal provinces with a sound army, a sound adminis¬ 
tration, and a sound financial system. We may add that both 
Anastasius and his immediate predecessor Zeno {imperobai a.s. 
474-91) also wrestled, not unsuccessfully, with a particukrly diffi¬ 
cult problem which was peculiar to their own domain. The threat 
of a rift between the Greek and the Oriental provinces of the 
Empire had declared itself, io the fifth century, in the ecclesias¬ 
tical danger-signal of a Nestorian and a Monophysite reaction 
againat Catholic Christianity and this danger was provisionally 
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parried by die acatesmanship of these two Constandnopolitan 
Emperors. 

Id 6ne» the Imperial regime in the Greek and Orienta! provinces 
distinguished its^, throughout the fifth century, by determined 
efforts to maintain the Empire as ‘a going concern’ which stand 
out in striking contrast to the contemporary ‘defeatism’ of the Im¬ 
perial rdgime in the West; and for the moment these efforts seemed 
tohavebMH rewarded with a triumphant success. The two portions 
of the divided heritage of Theodosius the Great, which bad faced 
the opening of the filth centuiy side by aide with equally fair-^v 
gloomy—prospects^ had apparently drifted poles apart before the 
same century dos^. In the West the Empire had run upon the 
rocks and suffered total shipwreck; in the Centre and the East 
the ship of state had not only survived but had actually been over¬ 
hauled and re-rigged in the course of a stormy passage which had 
carried it, in the end, into calmer waters. Yet the contrast which 
the fifth century bad brought out was shown by the sizth century 
to be, after all, superficial and impermanent For everything that a 
Leo and a Zeno and an Anastssius had sedulously and cumulatively 
gathered in was scattered to the winds in the su^le reign of a 
Justinjan {imperabai A.n. 527-65) who was betrayed, by an idoliza¬ 
tion of the vanished Empire ^ Constantine and Augustus, into 
indulging the same prodigious ambition, with the same disastrous 
results, as his latter-day Austraslan mimic, Charlemagne.^ 

The slender store of social energy which had been so carefully 
boarded and so conscientiously bequeathed to him by his pre¬ 
decessors was burnt up by Justinian in his abortive efforts to restore 
the territorial integri^ of the Emfure by reincorporating the lost 
Latin provinces in Africa across the Me^terranean and in Europe 
beyond the Adriatic.^ And his death in A.n. 565 was the s^nal for 
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A collapse of the Empire m the Greek and Oriental provinces which 
resembled the collapse in the West after the death of Theodosius 
the Great—except that it came with redoubled swiftness and force 
in revenge for having been staved off for 170 years longer. 

In the relatively short interregnum of a hundred and fifty years 
that intervened t^tween the death of Justinian and the accession 
of Leo Synis, the social fabric of the Roman Empire was more 
cruelly battered, and more thoroughly destroyed, in the East than 
it was in the West during an interregnum of more than twice as 
lODg a TimC'Span that separated the date of Leo's accession from 
the death of Theodosius. The intensity of the tribuladon in the 
CoDstantinopoUtan domain, when the storm broke here st last, 
may be measured by the lei^ch and the intensity of the series of 
great wars with which this century and a half was filled. The 
two Romano-Peraian Wars of a.d. sya-gi and a.d. 603-28 were 
followed, without a breathing-space, by a life-and-deadi struggle 
with the Prinudve Muslim Arabs which began in a.d. 632 
which continued to endanger the very existence of s nascent Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Society mdl after the failure of the second Arab 
siege of Constantinople in a.d. 717. In thiS; almost unintemuRent 
wai^re on the eastern front all the Oriental provinces of the Em¬ 
pire were shorn away, as well as Justioiao’s conquests in North- 
West Africa, which the Arabs took in their stride on their war¬ 
path from the Nile to the Loire. Meanwhile the greater part of 
Justinian's Italian conquests fell a prey to the L^ombards, and the 
greater part of the Balkan provinces to the Slavs. 

These Balkan provinces, which were the metropolitan territory 
of the CoDstantinopolitsn Empire on the European side of the 
Straits, suffered cruelly in spite of their good forrune in lying out¬ 
side the Oriental war-zone. In these provinces not merely the 
Imperial regime but the very fabric of Sodecy, including the phy¬ 
sical stock of the local human fauna, was almost entirely wiped out. 
When the that descends upon the Balkan PenioBuJaafter 

Justinian's death begins to lighten again in the course of the eighth 
century, we find that the Slavonic barbarians who have been drift¬ 
ing in have not merely conquered the greater part of the country 
(as the Lombards have conquered Italy), but have also repopulsted 
this ci-d^vanS Roman peninsula' (as the English barbarians have 
repopulsted the ci-devant Roman island of Britain, and the British 

<3fMk Aairasiui (tbneb Uttar mubt coocacvably h«v« be«n did to 
racover tht lakod «f SScilr. wlOA wu to lOMiiaioua Creak aAelara is ta oiberwix 
PrtfacAtfa «f lulr). 

* Tha 8U 1 appaar to ba«« mad* tbair fint p>eniMcen< tcttlemant ob Hdnao aoil 
in A.D. s8i (Dvon^ F.: La hyt^net it xtam m is* SUdi (Faria 1936, Cham¬ 

pa), pp. ^s>. 
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refugees Che peoiiuiiJa of Armorica).' Just as, m eighth-oeotury 
Britain, the pre>£nglish population survived in a recogni2ab]e 
shape in the highlands and peoinsuJas of *the Celtic Fringe', so, 
in the eighth-century Balkan Peninsula, the pre-Slavonic Latin- 
speakingand Greek-speakinginhabitants only retainedtheirmother- 
tongue and other re mnants of their social patrimony in a few 
isolated fastnesses among the mountains and along the coasts. This 
annihilation which Justinian brought upon his own kith and kin in 
his own Illyrian homeland^ stands out in contrast to the tribulations 
of Italy and Sicily, which respectively remained a Latin-speaking 
and a Gteck-speal^g country after ^ the AJarics and Genserics 
and Jusciniana and Totilas and Alboins had come and gone and 
successively done their worst to turn their Hesperian battle-ground 
into a wilderness. 

Thus, dsjaciOt the Roman Empire perished In its Central and 
Eastern provinces after the death m Justinian, as, after the death of 
Theodosius a hundred and seventy years b^re, it had perished 
d$ facto in the West^ 

< Fm the uuifMriM migratidBj the EAfUab kym* N«rtb 3 e« to Britnin ud 
the Bfotoaa tfae Chumel to Brimoy mo II. D <m), t»1, m, pp, S6-toe, ibov*. 

1 JiMiiaiAA* MponUbilcty (be tb« tnaedr of lUTricum ij toutf €d upoa funfaot to 
Um pmcot dttpter. ep. 3QV-S, kod lo V. cOi) (d), vol. v<, p. b«lov. 

> Aaong our Biodem Woonro Invtonaa it la cutioairy » It for granted that 
IQ tbe eeatero ponoA of the Tbeodeekn heritige Uie Ronoa Bfopire undl 

A,D, t4S3. knd to draw a eooOtat bciwaaQ ita leaa aurrivel here end Ita iwift diuppw 
koce in ibk W«n naat^ • thouMOd ra«n earlier, la A.P, 47 & Thii tndjtionki 
kndtbeaia ia b«Md <m me coaaiderktieA time the weatecn lioe of ThmkMua’a lUMeeacn, 
wbe ruled kt Milan or RkveoiM, did eome to kQ end In a.d, 47^, while tbe ekstam liae, 
wbc«« cental wki CoretkAtiBOp'k, did offieullY coDticue to rule a Roeun Empire from 
A.p. S 9 $ to A.^, 1433 without key foqukl brw (if ^ Creek priocea of l^eeee are 
koeopted m cho leau repteeeotadeea of the Irnparial Govemmect of Conamniinople 
dwiag tfae X^tic uturpatioft of a.p. llieM faea ira eot inaeeurately’atattd 

•0 far « they go. 71 ^ are, howarar, to arhrtrknly telected that, m iho h^dos io 
wfakh they are uaually prtiented, tfaey become poaiovely aualeadtos* Xn truth the? 
hara aa little to do with hiacsncaj preteocioce a» tfaey have with hiatorieal realitiM, 

If we taka our itnd on ibo hutoneal realidc*. then it aeaB)* correet to aay. aa baa been 
Mid above, that tbe Reeua Empire bena to braak up io (h« weacecs portion of TTi ao- 
doaiua'a heritage iamcdiately afear Taeodoaiua’a ewa death io a.o. 395, aad io tbo 
eaatem penioft iaunediktely after tba dMtb of hia tnrrrianr JiutiaiaQ 1 io ax. <S<. 
It H tnii thii io Cooacaminople, hetwera ihia latter date aod (h« failure of the 

aiage io AX. 7:7. there eevar eeaaed u be a Goverameot which w ^ the 

Govenoteatof the Roman Empire; but. il wa igsote elajjoa and teko only realicia into 
a^uot, we ibkll preseuneo iha. at rate from the datk of Maurice io ax, 6m, the 
Reoaao EMire. outaide the walla of CoiuantiBople, wa a truly noB>esiatcnt in tbe 
« dram Ga«h aad Orieoial provioea a it wa in the W*drueiU Lotin provinea in 
tfae eisie a«. A a»<alled Imperial Goveromeet in Cooitanoneple whicb had M V»»k 
00 ^p^ly whik a Skv populatioA luppUntad e Lean and Creek po^edoo io tbe 
Beikao Pemoaula^ ead an unproriaed ijwem of armyi«orp« dletricta repaid tbe Dio- 
oetumr proeiacaal eyetam in Anatelia. caoaot be regarded a a reel Govemmant ia 
av^igolBCSht aetwe of tbe worda, 

Oq tba other hind, if we emua euiBelra by aapplng off tbe eolid ground of reality 
and fallewiog tfae wdl-e*«tha-wiap of connitutionaJ ptatenaioiu, we shall find t^t, in 
etna 000a titu don a I theory^ the two adminiantive wea ioto which Tbeodoscue hod 
(Midtwntd the &np<re (without prejudia to iti reraainlrtf coradiudonally one ead 
indfvuiblel were oAcially re^uolted In A.o. 476 uoder the a^ authority of tbe ImperiJ 
Government at Consamtinopie, aod w remained (tbiougb eenruria in wbien ^e 
Coosanttoopohtao Eoiperor a oui e tiiu a hod so power, dr/ora, bwyood tbe Bee^orua 
aod tbe Goldea Gate) uatil tba proelosietioo ox Charlesagoa a ^nperor a Rome 00 
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Indeed, in xht seventh century of the Christian Era there was 
every indlcadoa that a nascent society of Orthodox Christendom 
was entering—tardily yet deddedly—upon a course on which the 
aister society of Western ChrisCendocn was by then already set, 
and from which Charlemagne subsequently failed to deflect her. 
When the Empire broke up In the West, it may be said, broadly 
speaking, that two thii^ happened. In the Sxtt place, poUticd 
authority became plural instead of singtilsr and parochial instead 
of oecumenjcaJ. In the second place—and this second develop* 
ment In the West was a corollary of the first^the political authority 
of the defunct Empire's parochial ‘successor-states' came (o be 
overshadowed by the ecclesiastical authority of an oecumenical 
Church which, in contrast to the Empire, had succeeded in pre* 
servi^ both its existence and Its unity. A symbol for the expression 
of this unity, and an instrument for the assertion of it, was pro- 
vidtd for the Catholic Church in the West by the ancient institution 
of the Roman Patriarchate or Papacy; and, after the disappearance 
of the Empire in the provinces which were under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Roman See, the Papacy established a moral 
hegemony over successive generations of parochial commuiudes 
in Western Christendom: first over the ephemeral Western ‘succes¬ 
sor-states’ of the Roman Empire itself,^ and then over the ‘successor- 
states* of the ephemeral Carolingian Empire and of the contem¬ 
porary English Kingdom of Wessex.^ Among the successors of this 
second batch of 'successor-states', from whi^ the living parochial 
states of our latter-day Western World axe lineally descended, the 
pretension to a plenitude of parochial sovereignty 
asserted against the Papal cU^ to an oecumenical 
after the opening of the sixteenth century.^ In the seventh centuiy 
there were at least two occasions when Orthodox Christendom set 
its foot tentatively on a parallel path. 

the Chneimu Dtf A.D. 600. Froa thst date vndl a.o. 8ii/x» tbe title to the 
fiapire wee ic diepule t«neeee «m Bapefer nilinf fron Coosteotiaoide nd anothet 
rylinf from Aecheci. After tbe Uner date, et which the hvel deiaunu mutMeUy rew- 
nieed tbe legitrmecr of OM eAather'e titlea. there wei ea Best Roma Empire wbiu 
•umvM CU A.D. or tt asp rate till an. xso^ and a Weat Remu Bmpite ('the 
Heir Reoien Empire j which ruvjvedtailA.e. rSeti (farthitbttef metitotienalfieUen 
1 . B (le). Annex, vel, i, pp, 34 j—4. aboxe), or at inyrtte until the beginrujis of 'Tlie 
Great lotertcgoum’in A.D. ias 4 * 

It will he eeeo that the lueterienl rriTitire and the coiutitudoQal fictioaa hare Unle 
to do with ose anetiitr, and that is tbe xealoi of (be rcalidea (be Reoeo Empire broke 
up in (be Gieek esd Oriental prwincee from A.b. $$$ enwerda, end wai virniilb neo- 
exiaterit tber& ee weQ ea in the Lecln BMMneea, efker a.o. 6 oj . 

^ Ter (be ebortmee of (fee Uvee, eiM tnxultonneea of the • oAueace, of theae 'aueceeaor* 
atBMe’ ace I. C ( 1 ) (e). vol. I, pp. sS-da. ehov«, and Pm VIII, below. 

• Fox (he rale ef (he CerounfiaB Empire ia the political biaiery ef the Weetem World 
aee 1 . B (lii), *oI. i. pp. 90-4, and 1 . B (!«), eel. i. op. 37 - 0 , abeve. For (ha role of (be 
Kif^ore or Weeeea aee 1 . d (i*), vol. 1. p. 97, ana ll. D (vl, vol. ii, pp. 19^, above, 

> For a diieuaeiefi ef tbe hia(er 7 of the relioona between tbe Papacy end the paroclwl 
atatee of Weatere Cferiatcodexn aee IV, C Um) (h) < PP. at4>aa, above, and IV. C <u) 
(e) 3 (fi). pp. below. 
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In A.D. 62 when the Asiatic provinces of the Coosuntino- 
politan Impenal Government were overrun by the Pereiansi and iu 
European provinces by the Slavs and Avars, the AMcan Emperor 
Heraelius, who bad been summoned as a saviour to Constanti* 
nople and been invested with the purple there eight years be^>re> 
despaired, before the end of the first decennium of Ids Herculean 
labours,* of saving even a simulacrum of the Imperial authority in 
a region where the reality had dwindled to a shadow. He accord* 
ingly made arrangements for transferring the seat of the nominal 
Imperial Government to his native Carthage, and he had actually 
conveyed the Impeiial gold reserve on board his ships when his 
intention was discovered and bis plan vetoed by the Oecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Sergius, who bound the Emperor 
over, by a soleom oath, never to abandon the city where the 
Impenal capital had been established by Constantine. Under this 
moral compulaion Heraelius renounced his project of evacuation, 
remained at his pest in the East, and crowned a second decennium 
of labours with the victory of AJ>. 6a8. But this triumph, though 
complete, was only momentary; for the defeat of the Sasanian 
Power in a struggle which left both bell^erenta exhausted simply 
opened the way for the delivery of a fresh onslaught upon the sal¬ 
vaged wreckage of the Empire by a still more formidable assailant.* 
In A^. 63a ^e Arabs lock up the offensive which the Persians 
bad just been forced to relinquish; and, after the Heraclian Dynasty 
had battled against this new attack from the east for thirty years on 
end, with hardly a breathing-space and no prospect of permanent 
relief, Heraclius's grandson, Cemstans II, reverted in a.d. 66a to the 
family policy of evacuating Constantinople and withdrawing west¬ 
ward to the Dynasty's last line of defence against an Oriental 
aggressor. 

Constans actually succeeded in carrying out the project which 
his grandfather had been compelled to renounce. time the 
cler^ and people of Constantinople contented themselves with 
retaining the truant Emperor's household as hostages,* while the 

I Or p«rhiipi ia 619, if we m ts that the eeiuidenttoo in Hen* 

eUin • miod vie the ioterrupdoo of the eere*«upply of the City of Coastenaneple ie 
eom^ame of i Pemia eceupMoD of Egypt vhi^ eppean ts Ki^ nken piece not 
Mbcr thee ch« Uacryeir (aee pp. 40-t «f the proof.iheett 0/ e& uapubUihed pepcc by 
mieaeor N, H, Beynee co Tbe tdilitirT Opendene of the Emperor Hettcuue, ix. 
6ey-3e’). ' 

\ Uhoun of Kenchue aee III. C fu) (*). hi, p, e6c, feeoMte 4. ebeve, 

■od y. C (h) («), »oJ. *>, pp. ax^x, below, 
t ^ Jl. D (viJ), *ol. u, pp, 1S7-S, alwn. 

, * Coxatine, untihe hie sriDdAtbar, wee a ruler whose iHU eeuld aet be eppoeed with 
mpufury. He wea alee— 4 «e(n, uialike hit greedfether—« ruler whose Bughi 

{wleeoefMM nther then regm u the proepect of his departure froxn ^etr midet. 
Myhow the Ceeeiefranepeutefle either ceuld act or would net take etepi to Dreveot 
CooMSAe fnre leeving the bnpcriel City for the Weit. 
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tnu&c himseif made ‘war on the Lombard mtruders in Southern 
Italy, visited Rome, and established hla headquarters ia STtacuse 
—presumably with an eye to o^aniaing the defence of North- 
West Africa against the next Arab The execution of 

Conacans’ policy, however, was cut short within six years of his 
departure from Constantinople by the assassination of the truant 
Emperor in his Sicilian fastness In 668; his son and succeasor 
Constantine IV was promptly invested with the purple in Con¬ 
stantinople ; and so it came about that the next great Oriental offen¬ 
sive was met and repulsed by the Heraciian Dynasty at the Dynasty's 
eastern outpost and not, after all, In Its western homeland. The 
Arabs duly compensated themselves for their discomfiture before 
the walls of Constantinople in a.d. 673-7 by making their definitive 
conquest of North-West Africa at the turn of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and then pressing on across the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Pyrenees; but this diversion of Arab energies was made at 
Western Christendom’s expense,* while the foregoiog Arab reverse 
at the Bosphorus created ^ conditions’ in which a new turn was 
given to the history of Orthodox Christendom some forty years 
later by the fatal genius of Leo Syrus. 

We may pause to speculate on the alternative course which 
Orthodox Christian history might have taken if HeracUus had not 
been prevented from retreating from Conatantinople to Carthage, 
or if Constans had not been assassinated after makii^ good his 
retreat from Constantinople to Syracuse. We may conjecture that 
in either of these events the extinction of the Roman Empire in the 
East in the seventh century would have been followed by results 
which would have broadly corresponded to the acrual results of Its 
extinction in the fifth century in the West 
In the first place we may suppose that the transference of the 
Imperial Shadow-Government to an apparently more sheltered 
seat would have had just the opposite consequences from those 
which HeracUus and Constans Intended and expected. Either Car¬ 
thage or Syracuse would probably have proved on trial to be not 
ft fastness but a trap; and the eastern line ^ Theodosius's successors 
would perhaps have been snuffed out here, before the seventh 
century came to an end, as ingloriously as the western Jioe was 
actually snuffed out in Italy in a.d. 476/ 

In the second place we may suppose that, even if the Heraciian 
Dynasty had succeeded In evacuating Constantinopie, an act of 


• Tbe Astbt bad • dm abortive ammpt to conquer Nonh.Wen Afciea ia 

» 8«« 21 . D (vii), vol. ii. pp. 3S1 and s 7 S-Si, with Afinas IV, above. 

• See II. D (via, vol. u. m, j 67 -S. above. ^ , 

• CreuAda {or olia auppe^oa we ^eee is IV. C Qul (e) 1 (fi), AaseK I, below. 
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desertion which might have proved fatal to the Dynasty itself 
would not have entailed the annihilation of the nascent society of 
Orthodox Christendom. When the last paroxysm of the post> 
Hellenic Vdlkerwanderung had passed, and the flood of Arab and 
Slav and Avar and Bulgar barbarian invaders of the eastern portion 
of the Theodosian heritage had ebbed or subsided, an Oj^odox 
Christian Society would have been still in being and sdll capable of 
growth in all probability; but its lineaments would then assuredly 
have been much more like those of the sister society in the West 
than like those which were actually imposed upon Or^odox Cbri^ 
tendom by Leo Syrus. 

In this hypothetical event the now derelict eastern portion of 
the Theodosian heritage would almost certainly have been parti¬ 
tioned politically for good and all among a number of ‘successor* 
states’. Some of these would have been indigenous growths: we can 
imagine, for example, that the ci^dwant Imperial army corps which 
had withdrawn from Syria and Armenia and Thrace, and had been 
concentrated and cantoned in Anatolia,' would have undergone a 
gradual metamorphosis into political principalities,* while the sea* 
faring population along the seaboards of Anatolia and Greece, 
and in the Aegean Archipelago, would have fended for itself, like 
the Venetians and Amalntans and Neapolitans and Gaetans along 
the seaboard of Italy, and would have reaped the same reward of 
de facto independence. Contemporaneously the Slav and Bulgar 
war-bands which ^stened upon the Balkan Peninsula would have 
crystallized into barbarian ‘successor-states* corresponding, in a 
modest way, to those which occupied the greater part of the Western 
stage during the interregnum d)at followed the break-up of the 
Roman Empire la Hesperia. 

At the same time we may suppose that this tendency towards 

* Fw th* ptra plJ7ed hy Um ArkHtelk, Ann«&(*c. ud 'nirMcmiin irnir c«rp« m 
OrthAdoc Ciimdta hivtory »«• II. D (iii), ?ol. U, fip- tM II. D (v), *eJ. u, 
»«ibw*. 

* inotfCDOii* et a Paulas «ri^ made • aaomeotary tpoMnee* 

oa the of Wetten hittory immediattlr kiwr tbo utioction of the Iiiip<ri«l 

Go*imm«n( in th« imtvni pordoo of the Tbeodotue h«rrtafe ifi a d. 476. riounplei 
•r« tbeoriociptlifT ef N«pM in Dalnutii nd Uic priiKlp«iiQr of S9tgriui in ta« Buie 
of tbe 5aoe. A Nopoa oad 0 Srimue. bowover. w«r« uiuffcd out V; • Theodoric «ad 
• Clom t» «oaily u t Romulua AufuotuKjo ^d boon amiSed «ut by on Odo*ae«c; 
Bd tbtnaftor tb« borbofitn 'auCMOOOroioMo* bod (b« 6«ld •louiot ontiroV W (h«melv«o 
In the a-dfoenf LoDb prorineca ot tto RMoen BmpifV. 04*« for tbo poaaioB intcrludo 
of tbe JuocifuoAeen reoeeupMoo of Nortb-Wett Affiea Italy end 0 rroetien of Spoin. 
Tb« 0^ Q07U of JuatLfijoa'o Heepotioo ceevom (hot did nei eronnuJJy r^opoe into 
hoAuioa ouda von tbooe CnfmontA of laniA temtorr vhieb wen kept oat of the 
aoMe of tbe Lwabttdi tftof horinf boon eaotebed out of the er«a? of the Oitres^tb*. 
'm* VM 0 pohn not goin to tet agoiiiet tbe pratubitive of liutiflioe'i eonqiicot*. 

IV eely ncttble eoaiouetivo oiteeeme of the pemMueet *de-wbehutioo* of tbo 
HoBefBo wae tbe ccmnuifueotwo of tbe JustinikneoA C«rfu to the Weeteru 
Socictr, m osd aftcf tho eleventh cectuiy « tbe Cbriwien &t, thonke to the fut tbnt 
■be Cei^ hod been dcpceited et Boleeno ofter tbe luotioUneen tetiooquett end hed 
been mreeatierty prmned then in eud itenge. 
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polidcal plimJity and parochialism, bad it declared itadf in the 
Orthodox Christian World, would have been balanced there too, 
a$ it actually was in the West, by a simultaneoua tendency in the 
ecciesiastieal sphere towards a perpetuation of the Imperil tradi¬ 
tion of oecximcfikal unity in the constitution of the Church. It may 
be noted that the Patriarch of Constantioople incorporated the 
word 'Oecumenical* into bis tide in a.o. 588, on the eve of the 
political d^blcle which was to reduce the Constantinopolitan Im¬ 
perial Government to a shadow and to make its parade of oecu¬ 
menical authority ridiculous. Moreover the ConstandnopoHUA 
Patriarch John the Faster {p<ztnarrAtro mumrefia^gebaturAjy. 582- 
95), who thus ventured to claim an Imperial universalism for his 
ecclesiastical office, was so fortunate as to find in the Patriarch 
Sergius {/ungebatur A.D. 610-38) a successor with the vision and the 
courage to prove in a time of storm and stress that tbe pretentious- 
sounding style with which John had decorated the Patriarchal 
digoity was really something more than an empty phrase. 

Serous showed hJs strength of character not o^y in out-willing 
HeracLius in A.o. 618, but in demonstrating thereafter that his con¬ 
cern to prevent tbe Emperor from abandoning Constantinople was 
not due to auy misgiving about his own power to take responsibility 
for the Imperial ticy in the Emperor’s absence. Sergius succeeded 
so well in restoring Heraclius's moral that four years later, id A.D. 
622, when a Persian army was still encamped at Calchedon, Ken- 
clhis took the audadeus step of sailing from Constantinople—this 
time eastwards and with the Patriarch's sanction—in order to carry 
the war into the heart of the enemy’s country.* This bold strategy, 
pursued through seven successive campaigns, eventually brought 
King Chosroes to bis knees and ended the war in the Christiao 
Empire’s favour; but it required two men of acdoo on the Roman 
side to make this strategy yield a definitive victory instead of an 
irreparable disaster; and, of these two, Sergius was one. When 
Heraclius landed in the rear of the Persian advaikced-post at Cal¬ 
chedon* and plunged into tbe interior of the Asiatic Continent with 
the pick of bis surviving troops, be would have made his desperate 
throw in vain if he bad had to pay for it by the loss of his capital 
and base of operations; and it was the Patriarch who rendered 
possible the Emperor's victory in a.d. 628 by captaining^ thecidnens 
of Constantinople in a.d. 626 in their magnificent feat of victoriously 
resisting a concerted siege of the city by the Persians from the 

< Sm 1 ] {. C fii) (^), v»l. io, p. 369, footnote 4, tbovo. 

* Aeeofdiu to B»m, op. ot,, p. 42. tbe UMios-pleee wm lemevhere on (he ihoree 
efthe Gulf oilsiiud (nottbo Guliof Alexeedrette], oaA (he de(e (be April, aj 9. 6ae. 

I ef&eiel eep^ «f the Kwrieeo of CoaedntitMple iru the^Megieter MiUnim 
Bmuu, but >t the Oeeunebieel Petriercb Seitiu* ^be 'vu the hewt end wi of 
(bedefeaoe. 
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Astatic and the Avars from the European side of the Bosphorus. 
It vas the Patriarch, again, who enabled the Imperial Government 
to finan>>j* this war of exhaustion by making the Government a 
loan of ail the treasures of the Church;* and it was the Patriarch, 
finally, who faced the problem of safeguarding tbe fruits of a victory 
that had been so dearly bought. When the Oriental provinces cf 
the Empire were retinlted with tbe Greek provinces for the last 
time in the Pers^Roman ^ce settlement of A.D. 628, Sergius 
saw that a political unity which had been restored by force of arms 
could only be maintain^ by a spiritual pacification; and he ther^ 
fore immediately set himself to hed the breach between Orthodoxy 
and Monopbysitism, which had been alienating the Oriental pro> 
vinces from the Empire for the better part of two centuries, by pro¬ 
posing tbe Monothdete compromise. This theological compromise 
was abortiv^^perhaps mainly because the immediate Arab con¬ 
quest of all the Imperial territories south of Taurus remorselessly 
cut the political G^dian Knot—but this frustration of Sergius’s 
policy through the sudden overwhelming interveotlon of an exter¬ 
nal force does not make the Oecumenical Patriarch’s far-sightedness 
and broad-mindedness any less remarkable. 

It will be seen that in Sergius the Oecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople found an incumbent who can bear comparison with 
Pope Gregory the Great;* and we may feel confident chat if, after 
all, Heraclius had proved a broken reed In Sergius’s hands—as 
Heraclius’s predecessors, Maurice and Phocas, had proved in the 
hands of Gregory—then Sergius would have risen to the occadon 
in Constantinople as nobly as Gregory actually responded to the 
challenge of bdng thrown upon his own resources in Rome. In 
that event we can imagine the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople being launched on Sergius's imciative upon the high 
career to which tbe Holy See of Rome was dedicated by Gregory 
the Great. We can see Sergius, like Gregory, taking upon his 
shoulders the heavy burden of k^ing alive the destitute popula¬ 
tion of a derelict Imperial City; and we can also see him, again like 
Gregory,. making a material achievement bear spiritual fruit by 
simultaneously transforming the salved political capital of a ship¬ 
wrecked universal state into the central shrine and oracle of a 

* Sm &47MB, op. dc., pp. *1-3. 
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new^bom aodety. Under the impecu» of Sergius's will and the in- 
spiration of his memory the OecuinenicaL Pstriardiate might have 
emulated the Holy See m presiding over the gro^vth and expanstoQ 
of a Christian dvilization-^Tir^ spiritual haimony and e^^esias- 
deal order to a body soda! whose political and economic life was 
turbulent and unco>ordmated, and so leading the turbulence out 
of a destructive into a creative channel and making out of the 
disunity a fruitful diversity instead of a barren chaos. 

Inde^, if Sergius failed in Orthodox Chiistendozn to lay the 
foujidadons of a social structure of the same grandeur as the Western 
Retpub}i£a Ckmtiarui that was conceived and inaugtmted' by 
Gregory^ this was largely because Sergius succeeded, and Gregory 
had no success, in attaining a nearer and narrower objective at 
which both patriarch and pope were aiming. Sergius did succeed, 
by an exercise of spiritual power on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
in evokii^ a last spasm of life In the shadowy frame of a moribund 
Imperial Government, as Odysseus, by his blood*ofFering on the 
legendary Cimmerian shores of Ocean Stream, was fabled to have 
reanirasttd the anaemic shades of the dead.* And by this very 
tour de /(fret of transfiguring the Emperor Hera^ius into a hero 
nudgri Ud Sergius ruled out for himself the opportunity of playing 
Gregory's heroic part More than that, be secured for Leo Syrus 
the means of giving Orthodox Christian history a quite UA>Westem 
rum a hundred years later. For, by the threefold achievement of 
salvaging the prestige of the Empire and establishing the prestige 
of Constantinople^ and retrieving the Asiatic patrimony of Orthodox 
Christendom from the clutches of Oriental invaders, Sergius be* 
queathed to Leo Syrus the indispensable materials for that solid 
reconstruedon of a Roman Empire on Orthodox ChristUa soil 
which was Leo's formidable handiwork. And the restoration of 
the Empire was fatal to the development of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. 

In the light of the eventual divergence between the courses of 
Orthodox Christian and Western history it is interesting to observe 
that Gregory was 00 less eager than Sergius to induce the Imperial 
Government to do its duty in that part of the Imperial dominions 
in which his own local reEponsibllides happened to lie. Gregory 

* The actiMl fouiwJuioe of the Wostem lUip*MuA ChrUtiami m to b« uenbed, aot 
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called upon the Emperor Maurice to stand by Rome as insistently 
as Sergius called upon Heradlus to stand by Constantinople; and 
it was only when he lost all hope of seeing the agression of the 
Lombards in Italy effectively met by the dispatch of an adequate 
Imperial expeditionary force from ^e other side of the Adriatic 
that Gregory reluctantly stepped into the breach and personally 
negotiated with the Lombards peace which the Imperil Govem> 
ixient had persistently neglected to impose upon them by force of 
arms,* Gregoiy was forced into assuming a lesponsibLlity from 
which he shmnk, simply because his apped to the pioper quarter 
had fallen on deaf ears; and his failure to elicit from the Emperor 
the response which was elicited by Sergius would appear to be 
accounted for by the obvious handicap of the Roman See’s ge^ 
graphical situation. Gregory might perhaps have obtained the 
Imperial intervention which be implored if his post had happened 
to lie in the Imperial capital so that be could have appealed to the 
Emperor in person instead of by correapondence or through the 
mouth of an apocriaiariua; or he might have been successful again 
if, in the Imperial strategy of the day, Rome bad adll been regarded 
as a centra] and a vital point which must be defended at all costs, 
instead of having sunk, as it had, in the Imperial Oovemroent’s 
estimation, to the invidious status of an embarrassing outwork, 
the defence of which could not be held to justify any further dia* 
persion of the heavily conunitted Imperial forces, If in spite of 
these obstacles Gregory had succeeded in obtaining for Rome the 
Imperial consideration which Sergius did obtain for Constanti¬ 
nople, there is no doubt that Gregory would have felt a vast sense of 
relief. In fine, it might almost be said that Maurice forced Gregory, 
as Sergius forced Heraclius, to become a hero in spite of hirnself. 

We may add that Gregory’s policy of calling upon the Imperial 
Power to perform its traditional duties was persisted in for at least 
four hundred years after Gregory’s day by Gregory’s successors in 
the Chair of St. Peter. 

In the sixth decade of the eighth century, for example, the situa¬ 
tion was just what it had been in the last decade of the sixth. In 
spite of the loss which the prestige of the Constantinopolitan 
(^vemment must have suffer^ in Italian eyes throu gh the con¬ 
quest of Ravenna by the Lombards in 751,* we find Pope Stephen 
IP turning immedkcely thereafter to the East Roman Emperor 
Cocstantme V, in the expectation that a prince whose viceroy had 

’ For thu ■etuev«iD«ot of Getforf III. C (ii) fS), vol. is. p. tSP) ibovo, 
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ju»t been expelled ignonuxuou&ly from his Italian capital might still 
save Rome from meeting vrith Ravenna’s fate; and it was only when 
it became evident that the Emperor could not be prevailed upon 
to send an expeditionary force to Italy, either for Rome*s or for 
Ravenna's sake, that the Pope, with much beart-searchliig, made 
up bis mind to address himsu to the King of the Franks. 

This inveterate Papal habit of looking for assistance to Con* 
stantinople is the more remarkable when we remember that in the 
Roman See’s experience the Imperial Government beyond the 
Adriatic had not only often proved a broken reed, but had quite as 
often pierced the hand that sought to lean upon it. As far as the 
Papacy was concerned, the power of the ConstsntinopoUtaxi Govern* 
ment in Italy, such as it was, had been displayed in acts of tyraimy 
as frequently as in acts of bffleficence. Yet Gregory had not been 
deterred ftom appealing to Maurice by any memories of the treat¬ 
ment which his predecessors Silverius and Vigilius bad received at 
the hands of Justinian; and Stephen, in his turn, was not deterred 
from appealing to Constantine V by a longer subsequent series of 
even more unpleasant incidents: tbe treatment of Pope Mardn I 
by the Emperor Constans II; tbe abortive attempt of ^e Emperor 
Justinian 11 to mete out the same measure to Pope Sergius I; 
the Iconoclasm of the Emperor Leo III, which was anathema 
to the Western Church; the reverige which Leo had taken for 
the Papal opposition to his iconoclastic policy (the offended 
Emperor had forcibly transferred Stdly and Cafabria, u weU as 
lUyricum, from the Pope's to the Oecumemcal Patriarch’s eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction); and finally the Hyper-Iccnodasm of the 
Emperor Constantine V himself, to whom Pope Stephen’s appeal 
was addressed I 

So strong, even then, was the PspsI tradition of dependence on 
the Imperial Power that, when the Papacy turned away, at last, 
from these forbidding Iconoclasts and applied for aid in a quarter 
where aid was readily forthcoming, the Apostolic See did not feel 
at ease until it bad invested its new Frankish friends in need with 
a semblance of political legitimacy. When Pope Stephen came to 
Frankland in a.d, 753 and persuaded the Franks to embark on an 
Italian campaign on ^ behalf, he was careful, before the Frankish 
army cross^ ^e Alps, to bestow the Semi-Imperial title of Tatri* 
clans’ upon King Pepin and bis two sons Carloman and Charles. 
Half*s-cencufy later, on the historic Christmas Day of the year $00, 
a successor of Pope Stephen II, Pope Leo III, took the last of these 
three Frank ^Patricians’ by surprise in precipitately crowning him 
'Augustus and Emperor the Romans’; and this Papal preapita* 
tioD, which embarrassed the recipient of tbe title in hts delicate 
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relatioris with the Imperial Government at Constantinople, was 
apparently, due to the Pope’s anxiety to escape from an embarrass¬ 
ment of Us own. So from relishing the status of sovereign 
Independence which had been conferred upon the Holy See by 
the sluggishness of Constantine V and the generosity <d Pepin, 
the Papacy had found life intolerable in the open air; and after 
fifty yeara of this painful experience the reigning Pope was only 
eager to escape from the indemency of the political weather by 
taUng cover under the familiar Imperial roof. His e^emess was 
actually so great that, when he found the andent Imperial mansion 
on Che shores of the Bosphorus no longer accessible,^ he could 
think of no better recoune than to erect a jerry-built substitute on 
the banks of the Tiber. 

Nor was the Papacy cured of its infatuation with the Imperial 
idea when the ramshackle CarolingiaA Empire fell about its ears 
and involved it in the miseries of the post-C^lingian Interregnum 
which was the nemesis of Charlemagne’s megalomania.* In A.D. 
960 Pope John XII called in Otto the Saxon from beyond the 
Alps, as Stephen 11 had called in Pepin the Prank;’ and in a.d. 
962 Otto was crowned Emperor in Rome by John, as Charles had 
been crowned in 800 by Leo. Less than two years after this second 
Papal evocation of a ghoat of the Roman Empire in the West, Pope 
Jo^ waa deposed by an assembly held in St. Peter’s under the 
presidency of the prince on whom he himself had conferred the 
Imperial title. This Infiormal parliament of the Roman dergy and 
people* appointed in the deposed Pope’s place the Emperor’s 
nominee, who ascended the Papal Throne as Leo Vlll; and at the 
same time they acknowledged the Emperor’s right of veto over all 
Papal decdoDS in the future. In 966 thia right waa formally con- 

( Tbe Uit dccupiftt of St Peter'* Cbeir vbe eddnaMd hioaeU xa tbe laperUI 
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firmed by Pope Leo VIII himself; * aad thereafter on one celebrated 
occasion the Emperor’s prero^ove was exercised retrospecdvelf 
in order to annul an accomplished election which proved not to 
have been carried out according to canonical rules. On the aoth 
December, 1046, at the Synod of Sutri, Pope Gregory VI abdicated 
after admitting a charge of simony which was laid against him by 
the Emperor Henry III; and apparently this synod went so far as 
to recognize that the Imperial prerogative included noK only the 
right of veto but also the right of nomination.* 

It was only after this* that the iadomitable spirit of the Tuscan 
Ildebrando Aldobrandeschi breathed into the Papacy the courage 
to aspire deliberately to that painful and perilous eminence whi^ 
had once been thrust by Necessity upon Gregory the Great Under 
Hildebrand's inspiration the Popes nerved themselves for two 
centuries to brave simultaneously the wrath of the German tm> 
perial Power and the unruliness of rural barons and urban repub> 
licana In the Ducatus Romanus-^ humiliating local nuisance to 
which the Holy See now once more laid itself open in pulling down 
the Imperial roof over its own head. In thus tahing its courage in 
both h^d$ and committing itself to this terrifying venture, the 
Papacy was acltnowledging and embracing, at last, a destiny to 
wluch the first Gregory's career had already pointed; and in em> 
bracing its own destiny the Roman See at t£e same time^ened a 
new chapter in the history of Western Christendom.^ llic Epi- 
methean chapter in which a nascent sode^ in the West had been 
prompted by a Papal oracle at Rome to continue to idolize a past 
which was symbolized in the Imperial Idea, was now followed by 
a Promethean chapter in which the Papacy deliberately exposed 
itself to the buSetings of a tempestuous world in order to create a 
wholly new institution—a Papal Rupuhlua Christiana-^bioh was 
to meet the needs of a growing sode^ and was to give it the strength 
CO find its feet. 

The extraordinary feature in the history of the Papacy is thst it 
should have waited so long for a Gregory Vll to lead It to its destiny 
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after a Gregory I had once panted the way. The explanation lies 
in the fact that Gregory I’s discovery was unintentional, and that 
a prospect of gieatness which one great man’s involuntary achieve¬ 
ments had opened up remained still uninviting so long as the shelter 
of an Imperial edifice retained its attractiveness for Papal minds 
Nor did Ae Pa;»cy escape the nemesis of its protracted idolization 
of the Imperial idea. For the ghost of the Roman Empire, which 
had been raised by a Papal incantadoo for the second time in the 
tenth century, did not submit tamely to be exorcized when the 
Papacy tardily awoke to the truth that this political anachronism 
was an meubus and not a shield and buckler. The Papal R$spiAUca 
Christiana was only established at the cost of a Ilfe-and-death 
struggle between the Papal and the Imperial Power which threw 
the Papacy off its moral balance and betrayed it into replacing a 
discarded idol by an object ofworship which was nobler in its nature 
and therefore more demoralizing in its effect when it was thus mjs> 
used. The Papacy escaped from its idolizadon of the Empire only 
to M into an idolizadon of itself. 

This tragic aberration of a Power which had eventually responded 
to its challenge so well that it had made Itself the master-matitudon 
of Western Christendom is a classic instance of and we 
shall have occasion to e 3 carmne this tragedy when we come to study 
the nemesis of creadvity in its aedve form.' In rhift place we have 
merely to point the contrast between the first and the second phase 
in the Papacy’s career, and to observe that during the first phase 
the Papacy almost condemned Western Christendom to be over¬ 
taken by the passive nemesis to which Orthodox Christendom 
succumbed. 

C^odox Christendom incurred this fate—through a stroke of 
tragic irony—by making at the first attempt a substandal success 
of the Mtr deforce which was twice attempted in the Weat and 
w^cht^re twice ended in a fiasco. The ghost of the Roman Em¬ 
pire which was successfully evoked on Orriiodox Christian ground 
in the eighth century of the Christian ^ materialized into a sub¬ 
stantial and efficient centralized state with a life-span of nearly 
five hundred years, In its main features this Eastern Imperium 

RedtrfottCT succeeded in being what it set out to be. It wasa recog¬ 
nizable reproduction of the original Roman Empire of Augustus 
and Dioclraan and Constantine and Theodosius and Justinian; 
and it anticipated the political development of Western Christen¬ 
dom by some seven or eight hundred years for no state comparable 
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to the eighth-century But Roman Empire ever made its appearance 
in the Western World until after the radiation of Italian efBcieacy 
into the Transalpine kingdoms at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.' 

How are we to account for this fatally precocious superiority of 
Orthodox Christendom over the West in political conatructiveness? 
One important factor, no doubt, was the difference in the degree 
of the pressure which was exerted upon both these Christendoms 
simultaneously by the aggression of the Primitive Muslim Arabs.* 
In (heir assault upon the distant West the Araba shot their bolt 
in recapturing for the Syriac Society its lost colonial domain in 
Nofih-West Africa and me Iberian Peninsula. By the time when 
they had crossed the Pyrenees and were striking at the infant 
Western Society’s heart, the force of their offensive was spent; and 
when their wild ride round the southern and western rim of the 
Mediterraneanbroughe them up short at Tours against an Austrarian 
shield-wail, their nerveless spear-thnists and sword-cuts glanced 
off harmlessly from their stolid target Yet even this passive 
Austrasian victory over a tired-out Arab assailant was enough to 
make the fortunes of the Austrasian Power. It was the prestige 
won at Tours in a.d. 732 that marked Austraaia out as the leader 
among the rudimentary principalities of Western Christendom; 
led Pope Gregory III to look beyond the Alps and address himself 
to the rictor Chvles Martel in a.d. 739; and thus brought about 
that entente between the Papacy and the Carolingian House which 
was the genesis of the first Western essay in a revival of the Roman 
Empire. If the relatively feeble impact of the Arab explosion upon 
the West was able to ignite the Cttolingian flash in ie pan,* it is 
not surprising that the solid structure u the East Roman Empire 
should have been called into existence in Orthodox Christendom 
as a carapace to withstand the far more violent and far longer sus¬ 
tained bombardment from the same Arab assailant to which Ortb^ 
dox Christendom was subjected. Another factor which manifestly 
counted for much in the successful reconstruction of a Roman 
Empire on Orthodox Christian ground was the personal genius 
of die Emperors Leo III and C^tantine V; and this personal 
factor had a cumulative effect because the combined reigns of father 
and son extended continuously over a period of fifty-eight years 
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(a.o. 717-75).^ 1 q any caaethe £aat Roman Empire waa» beyond 
question, a solid auc c essi whaterer the explanatioxi of this success 
may be. 

The new Orthodox Christian Power was founded, to begin with, 
on a solid territorial basis; for Leo succeeded in reuniti!^ three 
Orthodox Christian territories—his own army-corps district of the 
Anatolici, Artavaadus's army-corps district m the Aimeoiaci, and 
the incompetent Theodosius's^ derelict Imperial City of Constanti¬ 
nople—which had been drifting apart into three mutually indepen¬ 
dent principalities. This act of reunion'was confirmed when, on 
Leo's death, Constantine succeeded in crushing an attempt on 
Artavasdus's part to reassert his own independence and to put the 
Imperial City into his pocket (bellutn cwiU gertbatur a.d. 741-2). 
This gave the East Roman Empire a patrimony embracing the 
whole of Anatolia north-west of the ‘natural frontier’ of the Taurus, 
together wth a bridge-head on the European side of the Sea of 
Marmara which was broad enough to cover Constantinople and 
to secure to the East Roman Government an absolute command 
over the waterway through the Straits.* West of that, the restored 
Empire gathered under its wing the islands of the Aegean Archi¬ 
pelago and a nnoiber of scattered enclaves of continental territory 
round the coasts of Italy and the Balkan Peninsula—derelict frag¬ 
ments of the Imperial heritage which gravitated automatically 
towards the solid mass of a state whose torso extended from Adria- 
nople-on-Maritsa to Caesarea-under-Argaeus. 

The extent of the territoiy of Orthodox Christian Power 
pve it great material resources; the compactness of its torso offered 
it the possibility of maintsining these resources intact; and the 
conseTOtion of the Empire's energy was the cardinal principle of 
Imperial statesmanship from Leo Ill's reign onwards for two 
centuries. 

During those two centuries Leo and his successors carefully 
refrained from indulging in any Justinianean or Carolingian adven¬ 
tures. For example, Constantine V allowed Ravenna to fall to the 
Lombards and Rome to seek protection from the Franks without 
making the mistake of sending out another Belisarius or Narses 
to retrieve the Empire’s position in Central and Norlheni Italy.* 
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*. ^ CMfnpUcvl fimetioi) of tb< EMt Boftun ■nny-conj diairicte of 'TfarMo’ 

^ ^ ^Eoropoui bneUe-heod of tn Anetoliw Powee ie« Nsumono. C.: 

^ <k* BynsKUMuhn cw am KrtaxtOim tfioe. Dueekec 

a HwbloO.ohjp. t, eapoQtUrpp. i»«ad 14. ^ ^ 

* Se« the preeent chapter, p. 337, ebore. 
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.^ain, the same Emperor—finding the aggressive pagan Bulgars 
as uncomfortably dose to the Straits as Charlemagne found the 
Sazons uncomfortably close to the Rhine—fought a series of 
strenuous, and ncceswrily expensive, campaigns in order to push 
the encroachic^ baihsrianj back to a safe distance; but he was con¬ 
tent to relax bis effort as soon as this minimum objective had been 
achiev^, instead of pressing on, like Charlemagne, to conquer his 
barbarian neighbours outright at the cost of exhausting bis own 
realm’s strength in the process.* In the ninth century Constantine 
V’s successors allowed the Bulgars to engulf the stranded Imperial 
fortresses in the interior of the Balkan Peninsula and to extend their 
surerainty over the Balkan Slavs as far south-westward as the 
hinterland of Salonica.* They thus abandoned to Bulgaria the 
lion’s share of the Balkan Slavinlas, while for their own part they 
contented themselves with reducing to obedience the virtually in¬ 
sular Slava of the Morea and the contincnial Slavs in the immediate 
northern hinterland of the Gulf of Corinth. A similar avoidance 
of unprofitable entanglements waa the East Roman Government’s 
policy Oft the farther side of the Adriatic a fortiori. When at the 
turn of the ninth and tenth centuries they fell themselves conipdJed 
to embark on a forward policy in Southern Italy in order to prevent 
the Muslim conquerors of the Apulian Lombards from establishlog 
a permanent foothold there,^ they economized their energies by 
simultaneously abandoning to the Muslims the ancient East Roman 
province of Sicily. They submitted to the loss of Syracuse in 
A.D. 87$, two years after their entry into Bari; and Tauromenium, 
which was the last surviving East Roman fortress in Sicily, fell in 


' F9r ChArbmasfte’s poUcr Mnqueat in dcilms «ritb Um Suoas. wid for Um 
iiauniu •«« Uk nfewact* 00 d. jsa, fddtnoie 4, tbore. 

\ 0 ^ left ^ Phaii»©pe& (PtordhJ 

•Ad SftrdcM (Soe*; ufidcf Imsnti 6eth Bertram «w« •LtuUU a 1 b« 

mne of the ninth ceotury; th« mreriot oi Mecedooij tppmn to have beeo ceded tt 
tte morncQt of Bulur* e convenion io 86$: ud •fter t re-de)unitecien In a,o. om 
» e eoutt-weetem Creatier of BuJpru ofo* tdtfaia fifteea roela of Siloiuce (Raodfum 
Pint (London 163©, SelO, pp. 87, X04, and tsa)! 

w • Muilim consucron of Lombard teratofy ia So^an Italf evne from 

and a new Mualim Fewer, enacooced in Bari, mifbt KaYcaecvedaaa ateopinf* 
•teoe b«T«m and Dalmabt, with Mneua coiuoqueocM for the Eaat Rosaa 

Empire. To begiA with, the patfaA P)rati«al Naraotfive St^$ miifat bave ^©ome 
mvaru to lelam; and afiet that the Muihm Po«er is North.WearAfhea miibr ha»e 
W ita wB^^hn^h a Dalnatiao back door, to a eoaca«t with BuJsim. A* it wai, the 
DtiisanaA iW Symm. wbeo he waa Uie gnsd uault ©n Uk Eut Boman 

h«Bf>irt which he made la « d, ea4, aent as omh^ to the Fltimid Court at Mihdfvah 
to PewOM a colUborauoQ betweaa krtd.pewec asd I/rwhah'a aea^w. 

Md the Bginnas EmbMar wia acrualb retursins with a pvty ^Pliisud eov«n 
wta (hair a^o waa lotercaptad by as Baat Romas naval iquadtos «ff the Italiao coMt. 
ihemipm the Eaae Romas GoramnKnt pioe^tfy ma^ io owe t«iaa wfth the 
«eaud C©v«rpo« JRwcintn, op. at., pp. i6S-»). Th* ineidom in itwlf wai 
“Wfft *® iUi^y the Eaat Reman Covemmest'a Traneadriaae durins tte sre- 

MdiAt hfty y««n. For the relaHosa between the Muebnw of Ifnaiyi8 asd tJw Da£w 
am asd Bulfinasa aM further Gay, £ 7 *ai*e MMMoinIt tl ffixaere AimwCw 
(P wia jpo*. Pootemo(ns)« PP> 9 ^ and ao?. w 
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A.o. 902, some thirteen yeers before the East Roxnans rounded off 
tbeirnew dominion on the Italian mainland bjmaking their author* 
ity effective up to a line dravm om Gaeta to Monte Gargano. 

The efficiency of the East Roman Empire in holding together its 
compact torso, and its statesmanship in economising Its resources 
and refraining from extravagant adventures, distinguish its history 
during the two centuries beginning with the elevation of Leo III 
from the history of any contemporary Western body politic. And 
both the statesmanship and the efficiency were the fruit of two 
East Roman institutions—a standing army and a permanent civil 
service—which were both virtually unlmown in the West at any 
tune between the extinction of the western line of Theodosius’s 
successors in the fifth century and the radiation of Italian efficiency 
into the Transalpine kingdoms in the fifteenth. Those institutions 
were unknown in the West during those thousand years because 
the Western World, outside the scattered enclaves of the medieval 
Western city-state cosmos, did not then command the necessary 
economic and cultural resources. A professional army and a pro- 
feasional administration cannot exist without a centralized system 
of public finance and a secular system of higher education; and, 
un^ the Western Society of that age, the medieval Orthodox 
Christian Society was able to provide both these indispensable 
bases for the Roman Adimnlstradon and the East Roman 
Army. In all the metropolitan provinces of the Empire, from 
Taurus to Rhodope, the revenues were collected by the agents 
of the Imperial Government and were paid into the Imperial 
Treaaury, which paid out, in is turn, the salaries of the provincial 
officials and the provincial troops.* This financial practice Im¬ 
plied, of course, the maintenance of a money economy;^ and this 
money economy waa embodied in a gold coinage which had a high 
^utalion, and a general currency, throughout the Western World 
in one direction and the Syriac Wc^d in the other on account of its 
unfailingly sterling standard.^ As for the secular system of higher 

> la ^ fnmttnm eutlrinB doxaiakni ot Empk* weal of RbodoM. is the 
Btfkaa FnaetOe and It&lr. the lo<»| rereouae wera eoUeetad N tU keel eutboritiae. 

paid Ml of thaa iba local coati of admiqaatntioo aod d«aae« before reminiag 
a h ali nre to CesataatiMple. Thu ponkii of iha Eoipice in which a a yn o u; of 
dacMiWiluaboB ereniJed waa, bowevar, and uniiepoRiAi by compariaos with 
m maao body ihreusbogt which ibe whole aniam of public fiaaoce waa eentnhi^ 
la Cottita/iDnople. 

* A BMoey ee o a m w waa ooly mainrariwd lo Uioae paro of tbe Orthedes Chnatka 
WoM wera (atfa^ ibto ^ Seal Soman EiBpke by Lee Syra, In tha istcrkr 
of tba Balhan Peninaula, which wan overrun by the Slava and Pulfin io d» lixeb aad 
•av^th casTunea, and ww oot ioeomarated into Ortbodoi Chmnndem ootil tba 
Binih eeervw, tha mooey aeonemy 01 Iba Diaelatiaroc Roman Si^ira broke daws 
^ M It did in the Waal. Afier the anocxatioii of Bu)sa«ia to tbe £mt Bomas 
Bapire in XD. 1019 the Beat Rofnaa Oaverament abowed an anUshtaned conunoo 
^ attamptiBs to i&woduea tha Icaparial ayawre of money acoaoMr there 
toMDO^ataly and d# u»im pikti (aaa further p. 394, footnoM t, bekw5. 

> After tba aataairephie dapradaden of the RcBtao ImpcM eurreney durins tha 
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education, it wai pro\dded for the East Roman military officers io 
the discipline and technique of the Army itself,^ and for the Eaar 
Roman civil servants m an academy which was established in &>q- 
stantinople, within the precincCs of the Impenal Palace»* circa 
A.D. 864, by the Cacssr Bardas during the reign of the Emperor 
Michael III (imperabat 842-67),* « aitendant the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine lXMoQomachua*amore ambitious foundation ^ a Univer¬ 
sity of Conatantmople in A.D. 1045.* 


agdtl «oovu 1 amoi t( the third ceoniry al Uk Chrubin En the gold coioue. rncored 
brswRooMo Eotperon *0,294-3os>CBd Ci^tu)ti'«e 

A.o, nMjabuoed t^ibe ImpoUl nuBtaT(h« goAitinluuuiaanAfd without 

tnr ^cth dcprcfirttioe. until the rcim of the Eiwt Rooua fimpefor AleUue 1 Comsaoue 
A«. ^St-iii8); &nd throusbeut thie period of tone «fht eeoturie* rbe 
CK^mesT et CoMOfitipoole never oeee ttepped ptyments «c declered buehrupfcv 
Fjalsy. G.s A Mutefy o/Grttafron ui Cu*<fuert h ifu Rp*am re iAe Prettm 
Word CUreodon Prm, 7 ’©h ), vol. L p. 443; itid Geber, H.: foMMSttreAe 
ATuUv/eeeWatre {^btngeo 1909, M»hr}, p. 78). Tlue tobd asd atnbng (aa of otone- 
huMcy deeriy nubietee, u Ar u it gow, eguAst 06e of the tbeea of the pment 
ehepter, in which it hu been irgued thee the officiil wfitmuier of the But Romeo 
Eaipue with the Ronun Empiro wee • coatitutiMul fiedoo which odgKr not to be 
tahes much more eecMuiy thin the pretsnrie&i of Chirlomegne et Otto I or Predtrick I 
nobeoetiiftett to be the l^dmete eucceeeon of Augweti^ io the Weet. 

‘ The euJtioetcd end eeunoae chencter of the But Ronun nuliterr eretoi je 
•Re^brtheeurvivetaf eeTcnl treuiMon theert of warfrom But Renun htodiCe.g 
^ TeeruM of the Emperor I.40 VI; tbe A/iciyrma V^{ eod (bo /?€»» 
f 7 »A^e of CA lAOnyinouj oScer who hid leea hisser>^ee under the EinperorNiu* 
MoTtf PbooM <unpernSe« a.p. 943-9). The impetus behind this tenth-caitury Eist 
Roraio icudy 01 the wt of wir wii dimved fiom tbe Toxnicd of ihe Cmperer f^rice 
(inpefAMr A.D. $Ss- 6 e:), tbe liet efleceve Remea Emperor in the eutem portSee of 
the iBeodemea heritsn. The dutioguishiag fenve of this Eesr Boaun rrslrtuT 
seienee wes .its principle of Adeptmg Its «wn annemeota, teeba, lad stnteffy 10 the 
oenires of tbe loal (meSa aed the IckaI enefor. 

* In the group of bcildiags celled tbe Me^eon. 

. f«ui*detioo of this ecedemy at Conitasiin^a wm the seouel to a rsoaiteanco 
Of neUeiuc ouiiun in Orthodox Chivteodom which bid. ioelf, followed tbe luecesafiil 
cTocaoen of a gbeet of the Roman Ea»ue by Leo ayr>a; and this work 0/ culiunj 
ncooeirueticm bad to etsrt from aero; for the inte i reywim between the subnerreaoe 
of the eppercoted' Hellente CiviUatios tod the an^rgence of tbe *i£lkted' 

Chnslit n Onliaetion bad been es complete on this as on every Other plaiu of bomaa 
actrnty< 

‘When the Pasehal ChroaMe deserts ua in a.d. 427, we have do contemporary 
bsatenaea or ehreeiclen for tbejenrral course of tbe In^riel hwtofy until we reten 
tbe cad «fAe eighth eeotur^ There ie a gap of more tKuie century and a helf ie our 
X Byettne bbtorv. Tbe two wriem oo whom wo depend die reiens of tho 
Kencbad D^aairy end oi the early Ico&oclest io*«reigiw lived si the end of ue eiehtb 
end Che heyrminf of the luntb century: tbe Patnercb Nieepborua and tbe 
T hso^ e n m.,,. The eodeavoun of tlM laaunon mooareba to reMvaee tbe Empire bore 
•uch frulti aa were posaible at a period when the hotixon of the im«— spirit eras 
datmuned by 1 sohm of ecdMiasncai fstmulae. Wbereaa at tbe beguioing ^ the 
(eul^l ctiuiay there ww do diitinfuisbed writer, 00 maa of pra-«rme^earmog 
Within (be laouta of tbe Empire, then was s( the cImb of tbe century quite a large gnup 
^ btenn men who had erudied a a^t mav aubiecu and could write very nod 
Creak (Bury, J. B,: EdiOe Mmor of uward Gibbon’e 7A« iftRcry ^ Cha Dtdim end 
reVerchs RoflMafwXr*, vol. vfLendoo t«oi, Methuen), p. 499iaoddifwiefy VtAe 
Law Rsvite Ev^Ve (Leedoe tSilp, MaexnilUn, a vole.), vol. ii, & e 18), 

Dvomfk (ep, at., p. 1 tsJ points our that the renaisaenee which thus benn before 
tbe elcee of the eighth eennory and contiDuod during tbe runth was twofold, ^^re wu 
a pi ouacul rural roevement that radiated fawn the cDooMtery^Srudium, and aseeularat 
movemeni that radiated from tbe Impenal Court, Aooordiag to tbe mme authority 
(op, cic, pp. jsa-g sod i3iX «Ae of tbe eonadoua purpoMsof the Caesar in 

fouadjBg hia academy wes to r«a^ higher education out of tbe menka' hands. 

* The genanbon erhj'eh produced tbe academy of Bantas was ilio the geaarataen of 
rbePus{en«SAo>M a.o. Bao-91), who wes tbe moat Itamed and dexterous cnao.oMeTrsn 
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These two East Roman institutions of an educated corps of pro- 
fessional miHtarj ofEcers and an educated hierarchy of professional 
lay civil servants were important not merely in themselves but 
because they made it possible for the resuscitated ghost of the 
Roman Empire in Orthodoic Christendom to achieve its most 
remarkable and most unfortunate triumph* the effective subordina¬ 
tion of the Church to the State. It is In the relations between Church 
and State thattbe histories of Orthodox Christendom and Western 
Christendom show the widest and the most momentous diver¬ 
gence;^ and here we can locate the parting of the ways that respec¬ 
tively led the Western Society forward along the path of growth 
and the Orthodox Christian Society away along a path that vras to 
end in destruction, 

Leo Syrusand hia successors on the East Roman Imperial Throne 
succeeded in attaining a goal which in the West was ne verapproached 
by Charlemagne or Otto I or Henry HI even with Papal acquies¬ 
cence, and c Jorlicrri not by Henry IV or Henry V or Frederick I 
or Frederick H in the teeth of Papal resistance. The East Roman 
Emperors, in their own dominions, turned the Church into a de- 

f artment of state and the Oecumenical Patriarch into a kind of 
coperiaJ Under-Secretaty of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs,* with 


io tbe OrtMn Cbriadaa World «f hia daf, though ht reiaiined « kTinaa UA6l the 
nemaot of hU ts^ioiiDatt to t£« Ooeumanloal f^ruNhm in «.o, ScS at an ««« of 
parhapa aa onicb ai fony. SimiUrir, ia the «Iea«ath eentwr, Miebjel ^lua (ewSot 
A.O. tetB-76), who VM tea hading man-of-Ianen in OrihMox Chriatesdom in that 
asa* ottianad lea aduoawon aa « kyman made hia reputation and bia career aa a 
litanrj qtiI aemnt before he became a monk at the afe of thirty-cightj and hla tardy 
•Btry irue Aa aloiater waa followed by a ^uick aod pemaneu return to rhe world 
Ib medjeval laikn himry the earUeat eeuotaipart of Miehael PeeUua ia Aaaaua 
Symoa (ofoaSur a.o. reo^^), vhile io modem Tnnaalpiae Eur^ we Sod rw 
eeufltarpam el PMbua usul are conae to the cultiaated EnatkA denca or thedfhteerrth 
cekrurr. wenw of the l e a d i n s Ushw of ky Uianrure aod laeminf in the hiatory of tte 
UrmoM Chnean odture wart bred ia (be Imperial houaclwll and were precluded, 
^ oSoa or by Aeir aex, foom ever tafa'af orden; for exunple, tbe pubkoar- 
mpcTM CooauMne Perphyrogefocua (aMor a.o. «o<-<e) and tbe hatoriua-irrmceaa 
Abha C flcn i yn e (weete A.D. loSj-parr i M). For Ae foundadoa aod fonuaa of the 
MooemachMO Ubveraiiy a«« Huaeey, J. M.: ChurtA and Leond'V u tfu Swntini 
«7-rrf5 (O^d i^jy. Uiuaeewty Freaa). chap. $. There araa a Faculty of 
Phik^y (emaniaed by Michael PaeUua) and a fteulty of Uw (organiaod by iW 
Xip^oua), It may be noted that the revival of a accular mien of higher ediMtion 
IS Orthos QtfuteodofD from the nnlb cenrury onweda had a pree^eot in tbe 
prc*ioue foundanon of e Uoiveraiiy ol Ccnatandoople by the Empemr Th^oehj# II 
inA-c. 4AS fom (hedocumeai ef theaytfa February, a^. sy, inthe C«du Piredanamu, 
9. 3). BIth*ceotur7 Thepdoeiu Umvcnicy et Cmtantioople eeema » have 

M aoonm aa the cunh.«eniQr7 luadniaceas codification of Ivooian Lew jf lea 
eOacfiecMa M to be maaured by tbe isiaadiite local reeula. Is tbe deaeJuftioianeaB 
tfKure^um it paaacdmto tbe kaeda of the leonka, «nd tbereafter ti vna liquidated 
*? that •meehenew tbe Emperor Leo III laee Dvoroft, op, cii., p xU. for 

^ wt^bei). Bet it la poeiibU that the record of Tbeodoeiua^ woi^ mar km 
Inepife d tfw eduemnal acovioea of Berdaa asd Cennandoe Monomachue. aa the 
• wk eemmly did inapirt (be legkktiTe acbvitiea of tbe MacedoniCB 
IPysMcy ef Beat Roman mperon. 

* See ]. C (i) (S). vol. i, p. Sy. above, 

* The degradeboa of the Oecummical Patriarch to the etatue of an Imperial dvil 
aerviBt laproclajesed evcD in the oatenaabla aggrandisetsent of hia poaidoo throu^ 
(Be erowgwaaci of tbe temtonal area of hie eedeaiaatical juiIadicTjoa. When, tfi 
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i sutus that was professional but a tenure that was by no means 
secure. 

In relegating the Church to this position, the East Rojnan Em¬ 
perors were simply putting into effect one important part of their 
programme of mak^ their restoration of the Roman Empire a 
solid rcaUty; for Ibis relation between Church and Slate was pre¬ 
cisely that which had been contemplated by the Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great when he decided to take the Christian 
Church under his patronage;' and this Constantinian conception 
bad been actually realized ^ facto in the history of the later Roman 
Empire from the reign of Constantine himself to the reign of 
Justinian inclusive. 

This later Roman rdgime, in which the Christian Church was 
incorporated into the fabric of the Roman body politic, and was 
made subject, in the last resort, to the absolute authority of the 
Emperor as the single sovereign lord of the whole politico-eedeai- 
astical structure, baa been nicknamed 'Caesaro-papism* by modem 
Western scholars; and this 'hyphenated’ term would perhaps also 
aptly describe the effect of Constantine's work from the stand¬ 
point of a Primitive Christian Church which had started life as a 
private assodation in a proletarian underworld where it had been 
out of touch with the political institutions of the Hellenic dominant 
minority.* This insulation of the private life of the Primitive 
Church from the public life of the pre-Conscantinian Roman 
Empire was defined in the formula ‘Render unto Caesar the things 

A.D. CtlMbrit Uti Sicily «nd tbe irbol« of th« Impecul DiowM of lUvricm wen 
foraeiy trenifemd from the Pope'* to the Oeeumeiufiil Paoianh** hifiadlciioB by the 
Etripcfer Lee Syrua. eod wb«a tsun. efUf the erabliahfneBi of a depletive frontier be- 
tweea tbe Eaat Reman Empire wid the 'Abbaaui Caliphata, tbe fn^eot of (ha Patri* 
ardwte of Aittfeob whiob aoll nmained under IreperiaJ rule wa« tnnafenad to tbe 
Oecumankel Paeriatob'a jumdiches lihewia^ thn« deUhemc enenatona ef the Owu* 
'nenicaJ Htriareh'aiurtediebeA up w the territerial llmieaef the East Romas Empmor'a 
aeeareisn^ ^^cre evideaoe that the Er^eror retarded tbe Oecumasiml Patiiarth aa hii 
ereature. is caatnae te both tbe Patrureb of Asiioeh ahd the Pope, who could f u«~b 
<he Emperor*e will enifi impusjiy becauae each of thtsa rwe aeea was new beyond 
the reach ef hia am. It ie noteworthy that the Eaet IUoua Govemmeoi'a neliey of 
sakinf tbe Oecmseskal Patnareh’ejuiMicden co-enwiiea end) ^ ambh el in own 
ae*s«(M authority waa takta up and followed by the Oitonisn OoeamstMi wbm it 
esicrtn late the bait Roman CerensBeot'a hentaM and pnrided tta Ortheder 
Cbriaun WorMwitb ia univeraalatite. Q tfa^ptan .r »).i. Ogc ameo) - 

eal Paenareh a meaaure ef civil autberity ever the entire Miilei-i-Rbin; aad is Onemac 
eaoatatutiosaJ law (hie aceleafiadeal eocrewnity embrecad th« astire ORbedes Cbrabas 
pepulasien of tbe Onomao EiMue. whatever cheir previeua ccdeaiaaiial allegiBiKe. 
TIk military eos^uaew of tbe 'Outwnbs tbua eutonabcally eartoided tbe 0«eum«iMl 
Patriarab'a jurtadieoen over the ArthbUbeprica ef Ochrida and Pafi, ibe Pecrisrebatet 
of Bulfaria and Actaocta and Jeruaaiem and Alazandria, and tbe wcoeepbaloua Church 
efCywua. It waa the iijpraineifooyintbe batery of tbe CesatasttnepoUtas Patriarchj 
(hat day only made so**d ther eeeumaaieal ertceeuiona tbrougb beaoraiBs the aUvee 
of a MuaKm peicoiate (oa tbaa leal point e«a further IV. C (ui) <r) a (fi), Asses 11 , 
pp. below). 

I Per Consaotise'e eceleaiutaeal poEey lee further V. C <i) fd) 6 (S>, Aasai. v«L t, 
pp. Tey-O, below. 

* See I. C (1) <e). voL i, pp. 53-7, above, and V. C (i) (e) s, voL v. pp. ?4-8e, below. 
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which are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s’,' and 
it was maintained by the resoluteness of many generations of 
Christian martyrs who were prepared to saerihce th^ lives rather 
than lend themselves to a formality which signified a recognition 
of Dea Koma and Dlvus Augustus as legitimate objects of religious 
worship. From this Primitive Christian standpoint the ‘hyphen¬ 
ated’ monstrosity of the word ‘Caesait^pspism’ expressively sym¬ 
bolizes the impious presumption of a human act which joined 
together what God had put asunder,* On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of the Roman Imperial Government the work of 
Constantine wore a very different aspect. Fr om this standpoint 
the act of impious prcsumptioa had been the Christians’ refusal 
to recognize the Roman State as an object of religious worship as 
well as a polidcal institution; for in the min<£ of a Hellenic 
dominant minority which was the ruling element in the early 
Roman Empire the dichotomy of Society into.'Church’ and ‘Slate*, 
‘clerical* and ’lay’, ‘ecclesiastical’ and ‘dvil*, 'rel^ous’ and ‘secular*, 
was a shockingly sacrilegious rending in twain of a seamless robe, 
From the cosmos of city-atates out of which it had sprung the 
Roman Empire bad inherited a concepdon of Society as somediing 
one and indivisible which was always represented in its totality in 
every one of its aedvities and its insdtutions. In the Christians’ 
repudiation of the He l le ni c universal state in its religious aspect 
the Roman governing class correedy divined a moral alienation of 
the Christian community from the Hellenic culture; and they were 
genuinely indignant at the pretension of these revolutionary pro¬ 
letarians to treat the undisputed fact of their citizenship in the 
Empire aa a lifted liability by interpreting it as a merely political 
tie which carried no religious associations with it. Their denunda- 
ci^ of the Christians as 'atheists'* was made in complete good 
^Ih;* and they were equally sincere in believing that it was the 
right and duty of the Impc^ authorities to exert the full force 
of the State—-and to employ in the last resort the most extreme 
methods of ‘frightfulness*—in order to stamp this in their view 
anli-sodal movement out, 

The very sincerity and earnestness of the spirit m which the 
Imp^al Government’s persecutions of the Christian Church were 
carried out explains the deepness of the impression that was made 
on the mind of the persecuting power by me failure of its utmost 
endeavours to reduce the Chi^ans to conformity. If the Chris- 

' MiR. ts-3a - Muk ai. xi-17 * ix. xo-»6 
* Aa lavcmee (be formuk la I^n. six. 6. 

, * TV pgiot h— be«a covwrf bv to rw 


?oL i(Mumeb fiMk], p. 567. 
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tians had proved themselves to be more than a match for the 
Imperial Govemmern, this demonstrated in the eyes of the govem- 
ifig class that the divine powers had deserted th«r official shrines 
and had gone to dwell in the strange templea of this invincibly 
conturaadoua proletarian sect 

Ekcesaere omnes, adyria ariaque lelictU, 

Di quibua imperiuzn hoc etetent. . 

This might be divine wisdom, or it might be just divine caprice. 
To Hellenic minds the ways of the Godhead were often arbitrary 
and inacmuble. But, whatever the cause, this secesaioa of the 
Gods was a patent fact, and it was not a feet which a Hellenic 
dominant minority with ite back to the wall was able to face with 
equanimity. At the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian Era these epigoni of the ancient Hellenic order remained 
as My convinced as they had been before their defeat at the 
Christians’ hands that the Empire could not stand if it were 
bereft of its indwelling divinity. A godless Empire would be as 
savourless and sapless as an Athens without her Athena. The 
secession of the Gods must be retrieved; the divine powers must 
be enticed back again into the shrines which they had ao alarmingly 
deserted; and, since meanwhile they had insisted upon assuming 
a Christian ^e, the only recourse for the Empire now, in fecc of 
the accomplished feet of this metamorphosis, was to reverse its 
outward policy in order to achieve, in spite of everything, an in¬ 
ward purpose which remained what it had always beea These 
pr^ptings of Superstition were supported by the counsels of 
raison d'itat. If the Christian Churdi had defeated the Empire’s 
attempt to suppress it and in that way to preserve the ancient unity 
of religious and political life in the Hellenic universal state, then 
the broken unity must be restored in another way by the bold 
diplomatic counterstroke of taking the Christian Church bodily to 
the Empire’s bosom. In the first flush of astonishment and relief 
at being transformed in a trice from an outlaw Into a favourite the 
Church might be swept off its feet, and its leaders might be in¬ 
duced to accept a converted Empire’s terms under the delusion 
that they were impoaii^ their own. In fact, the Christians might 
be coaxed into concurring, at the end of the chapter, in a sentence 
of GUkhchaitung which they had resisted to the death so long 
as a still Pagan Imperial Government had attempted to put this 
sentence into execution by force.* 

‘ y>»pl. Amni, Book II, D. 351-*, quottA *lre«(iy in tW« emuioo in 1 . C (?) (a), 
W. t. p. 57 , {MBtote t, «bov». w^en (be writer that puMge, he *«• cm v«( 
Muaiated wisb 54IAI guotetien ot tbe “ rr-* Ibee et Vu^ tn Dt Oioiau 

Dn. 5o«k 11, chap. 22 . See fonher (fie pneeot S(udr, V. C (IT) (S). ^1- *<• p. *79, bebir. 

* Aprepaa of Una pusaae Frofeaaot N. H. B«7De«obaee>^ in a lantf ce (6a 
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Thjs» in effect^ was the policy of the Emperor Constantine him¬ 
self and of the line of Christum Emperors who succeeded him; 
and, just because this policy was neidner consciously hypocritical 
nor deliberately dishonest, it was wonderfully succea^ul. After 
Constantine had arranged his entente with the Church, the Church 
did fall into the pbce which be had designed for it. It nestled down 
proamtiy and cheerfully into the political shell in which the Im- 
penal authorities now invited it to take up its abode; and it did not 
make any motion to live its own life in the open again until action 
was forced upon it by the catastrophe of the shell’s breaking into 
fragments. After the Constantinian settlement Leo the Great 
{Jt^ebatur a . d . 440 -^ 1 ) was the first Pope of Rome, and Sergius 
{fungebatur a . d - 610 - 38 ) the first Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
stand out as a great man of action. It will be seen that the dates 
of these two great prelates’ ministries coincide with the respective 
dates of the break-up of the Roman Empire in the western and in 
the eastern portions of the Theodosian heritage. Thereafter, as we 
have seen,' the Popes, as well as the Patriarchs, persisted in l^enc- 
iog the loss of their comfortable Imperial carapace and in attempt¬ 
ing to find their way back into k. 

This hankering in the mind of the Church itself for a rcstoiatioo 
of the Constantinian settlement is not altogether surprising; for 
the ruling element in the Roman Empire had been right in regard¬ 
ing the pre-Constantinian relation between Church and Empire as 
a symptom of a social malady. The Primitive Christians* repxxdU- 
dOQ of Caesar-worship bad been in truth one of the outward ex¬ 
pressions of an inward secession of the internal proletariat of the 
Hellenic Sodcqr from the dominant minority, a^ this schism in 
the Hellenjc body sodsl was a symptom of its being in disincegra- 
tion.2 The healthy state of the H^enic Society had consisted in 
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tea ChrahAa ■ppmamaiMB tbe State le Um Mn»d before tbe Great PareMueoa 
^artuUMB BUM aat be takto to repreaem (be •aodmeoa of (be whole Chriatiao bodr). 

n wMDoaavffiMtf^victieafortbe Cburebforeoofnuetbe CbriKiifiSute. Aod'ih 


(be Go ff i fcMy iM M ol the Hellssutie period. rOn (hb point eee V. C (1) 6 (8). Anna 

y.yp. S^eo and 691-4, balow.~A;.T,i Iti tbeor? of iDou^v waa to (ba 
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' Sf* *bove. 
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that unity and indivisibility of the religious and political aspects of 
social life which had been a reality during the growth*8t^ of 
Hellenic history and which had never ceased to be regarded in 
Hellenic minds as being the noruiaJ state of afeiia. Nor was this 
unity an idiosyncrasy of the Hellenic Civilization, it was one of 
the regular features of primitive social life;* and it had been in¬ 
herited by the Hellenic Society without a break* from primidye 
European barbarians who had become the fathers of the Hellenic 
Civilization after having served an apprenticeship in the external 
proletariat of the ^tecedent Minoaa Civilization.* It will be seen 
that the Constantinian setilcment in the last chapter of Hellenic 
histoiy, and the attempts to re-establish the Constantinian settle¬ 
ment after the poBt-Hellcnic interregnum, bad behind them the 
impetus of a tradition that was of almost universal rar^ and almost 
i mm emorial antiquipr. In these circumstances the surprising fact 
is not that Constantine’s system should have been succeasi^y re- 
inailtuted in Orthodox Christendom by Leo Syrus, but rather that 
in the West the successive endeavours to do the like that were 
made first by Charlemagne and Pope Leo III and then by Otto 
and Pope L» VIII should have unifoirnly ended in failure. 

Regarded In its Svorld-historical’ setting, this Western failure 
seems, indeed, so extraordinary that we can no longer feel much 
surprise when we see it producing an extraordinary result. In the 
Papal lUspuhlica Christiana ‘Churrii’ and ‘State' were neither un- 
difi^ntiated, as they had been in the primitive societies and in 
the Hellenic city-states; nor, again, were they differentiated with¬ 
out being in ration with each other> as the Primitive Christian 
Church bad been insulated from the early Roman Empire; nor, 
in the third place, were they reintegrated, mare Heilamco, through 
the subordination of the Church to the State, on the pattern of 
the Christian Roman Empire and of Empire’s East Roman 
ghost In the Papal Respuhtka Ckristsana Church and State were 


«rMt»d out of primitive lododw (sm Pi«t II. A, voL u, p. tSS, ibove) sueht weU btvo 
worn ibe •pponace of ■ ip«kdy,wh«B re««nled fteca tbe pnitttivo •ocietic*' sttM- 
PMU Tbe poMiburtr that die chunhe*. in (hear turn, mA? be a mw apedoa ofaoeMQoa 
of e oisbe/ order tt«n oviLiutioM u distaoed io Part V 7 I, bdo«. 

I Sm V. C (i) (e) a. iw], v, yp. 16^1, below. 

^ Io tUe matter of tbe unity end iodiriiibiUty of aodel Uf» there ia so breach 
M twain the reli^tfoo of an oocoetnmifuted Prioutive Mcokaod end tha fdiBioa of 
primhiTa a o ci eftaa that have bees eo naeri p^ iaee the e*teraal of a dii- 

latefradaa aviherton. In both htuatwna the ohjtct of wormp ia, ie ifiKt, the 
eeasnanity itaelf. When e pnoudee eeeicty i$ cenaaipted into ao exmaal ptekaho 
then u, however, a reveludenarr ehcene in tbe aapeci of the eemmuAicy** eeovity th«t 
» n pf l rrl Mt to be tbe feeua of rchfioui edoration. A comnuflity tut hu hitherto 
hen woiehipped ea Vishnu now eocBee to he wenbimed ea Shin. For Chi* ceUsioua 
rer^moc tee V. C (1) (c) 3, veL t, pp. sjo-v beSm. 

> Per the reUtito of the Arhieem to the Mjooan Society oa tbe one beadend to (be 
Hefienic Sooety on tbe other tee I. C (i) (S). vol. i, pp. esd II. D (vU), voL u, 

pp. 3C5-(d. above. 
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reintegrated through the subordination of a multipUcity of local 
states to a single oecumenical church which was the principle of 
unity and the source of authority in the Western Christian body 
social:* and this 'hierocratic’ constitution of Sodety was a wholly 
new creation. Indeed, the Papal RespubUca Christiana shares with 
the Italian city-state culture* the distinction of being one of the 
two great creative achievements in the second or ‘medieval’ chapter 
of our Western history.^ In the corresponding chapter of Oithodox 
Christian history there was no comparable creative act> because in 
an earlier chapter the Orthodox Christian Society, in achieving its 
successful restoration of the Roman Empire, had renounced the 
possibility of creation in favour of the easier course of idolizing an 
institudon which was a legacy from the past; and this natural yet 
disastrous sberration accounts for Orthodox ChrUtendora^s pre¬ 
mature downfall. 

In this Orthodox Christian idolization of the ghost of the Roman 
Empire which Leo Syrus had evoked, the subordination of the 
Orthodox Church to the East Roman State was the crucial act; 
and this act was conscious snd whole-hearted. In Leo’s own asser- 
tioa—‘imperator sum et Sacerdos'*—-we hear the founder of the 
East Roman Empire making the ‘Caesaro-papistioal’ claim of a 
Constantine the ^eat in the imperious accents of s Justinian. We 
shall not be surprised to find tlut Leo's success in enforcing this 
claim throughout the greater part of his dominioas’ is the first link 
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wntM oo lifto cttuntm cam plusieun Euu, et r«Ad le (i6M*Roree tm pmnt d« rvl- 
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* With the ittliui oty^etete euliufc' tether wtth tbe Iwi«a oty-fOPe le • 

peliOeil inedrutMo: for tkU leitirutiOB m iB«lt w«j « ee* but wi» a shMt 

ar&ked trey ^tbe Cfe of tbe aaiMAdeet HeUeoic Sodety (eee tbe preaeal chapter, 

* lil> C (u) (S), «qJ, iu, p. 37J, ft waiot e a, above. 

* Tm ajiartiaa h atinbuieii ro Lm in tbm temie by Pope Oretory II 10 ■ letter 
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ia a fatal chain of causation which «nda in the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Chfistian Civilization some two centuries later. 

If we study the tragedy of Orthodox Christian hiatoiy, we shall 
observe that the destructive elfect of Leo Syrus’s deed of reincor* 
porating the Church into the State declares itself in two distinct 
ways—one of them general and the other particular. 

The general effect was to check and steriliae the tendendes 
towards variety and elasticity and experunentation and creative- 
ness in Orthodox Chriatian life; and we can roughly measure the 
extent of the damage that was done to the development of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in thf» general way by noting some 
of the conspicuous achievements of tlu sister civilization of the 
West, in the conespondiog stage of its growth, that have no Ortho¬ 
dox Christian counterparts. Id the Ortiiodox Christian body social 
in its growth-phase we not only find nothing that corresponds w 
the Hildebrandine Papacy; we ^so miss the rise and spread of self- 
governing universities, corresponding to the new Western ceotres 
of intellectual activity at Bologna and Paris,' and of self-governing 
city-states, corresponding to the new Western centres of life in 
Ctttral and Nort^m Italy and in Flanders.* And while it may 


Imperial prctetiaiAn •'bJdi ww thus lUMaMfullr aapartee in Ortb»doc Chnundom 
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be argxie 4 that in the development of our Western Civilization in 
its ‘medieval’ phase both the cicy-scates and the universities were 
by-products of Hildebrand’s work rather than monuments of 
sep^tc creative acts,* we cannot therefore infer that all that was 
lacking in contemporary Orthodox Christian life was some counter¬ 
part ^ the Papal R^spubUea Ckriitiana; for if we fum to the 
‘medieval’ Weatem institutioa of Feudalism, which was indepen¬ 
dent of, and in conflict with, both the 'medieval' Western Church 
and the ‘medieval’ Western dty-aUtes, we find that the 
O^odox Christian counterpart of Feudalism, though not non- 
exismnt, was effectively repressed, like the OrAodox Church, by 
the East Romas Imperial Power—with the unfortunate cooae- 
quence that, t^ Church, this Feudalism asserted itself 
b^tedly and dolently in Orthoiox Christendom when the weak¬ 
ening of the Imperial Power gave it an opportunity at last,^ 
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'^ eventual self-asatru<?n of both Feudalism and the Church 
in the Orthodox Christian World shows that, in these two spheres 
at any rate, the relative sterility and monotony of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian life in the preceding chapter of history were due not to am 
lack of vitality or errative power in the Orthodox Christian body 
social, but to the artificial and temporary repression of these &cul* 
tics by font majgure. At the outset the sodai landscape in Ortho¬ 
dox Chnatendom substantially resembled the landscape in the 
contemporary West. Here, as weU as there, the woodman had 
p^ted a goodly array of saplings in the expectation of seeing 
them grow up into a serried grove in the fuliruess of time; and in 
the West this reasonable-expectation was duly fulfilled. It was the 
peculiar mishap of Orthodox Christendom that in this plantation 
a single tree—the ‘Caeaaro-papal' East Roman Impmun Redhi-> 
—shot up with such abnormal speed and vigour that it com¬ 
pletely outstripped its fellows and consequently blighted their 
growth by suckiiig all the goodness out of the soil into its own far- 
ramifying roote and intercepting all the light and air of heaven in 
order to nourish its own widespreading foliage. The excessive 
luxuriance of the East Roman Empire had to be paid for by the 
starvation of all the sister institutions within its radius. And so, 
instead of the grove of many tall trees which came to maturity in 
the West, the Orthodox Chratian World produced a single giant 
pine ringed round by a miserable undergrowth of stunted bushes 
and noxious nettles, unhappy ofi^ring of an impoverished soil 
and an asphyxiating shade. In contrast to the hmdscape in the 
Wtei the landscape in Orthodox Christendom now presented a 
painful picture of that dishaxmony which is the penalty of mis- 
growth. 

The blighting iufiuence of the single overwhelming institution 
of the ‘Caesaro-papal’ State upon Orthodox Christian life is re- 
v^d in the perverse vitality which the Church and Feudalkm 
displayed in Orthodox Christendom when they found their liberty 
at last, and it is also ilhistrated by some rare flashes of brilliant 

nM tfaeir m u PMritreb rued hit. Aa w« ab *12 

MC b«low, the mnctenncM « tbi* element io iba body la thk Quarter of tb« 
fimo the MMffe of tfae etnin that wa impwed 00 Ort^dM ChrnKodoiB br 
^Bdnea»>Bu(|»rieoHaodMd Yeen’War. Tbe wer of e.p. 9:3-97 vu eetsttaCM 
^ tfa* iQiDifatly MtefleetiTo iptfieo legittibos oftbe Emperet Jtoiauue LettMsitf, 
vniM tbe deedlier Wir of a.». *«• puActuoted by e oeriee of ooea nd 

fermideble feudel meota efeifiet tbe Mtboriw of the EupefOi Bwil II, who did am 
iBQBtdoto hii own eubketaoy eoniss tbe tjtk of 'tbo Buigar-kUor' (»e« Vaaitio?. op. 

j'J' 4 $$'^)' After the vvatm* of tba Bmpm't by oa^bty ycon of 

toward o«w Mbioo • proMotioue facade tfao feudtf intarMt MWalty mecaeded is 
tbe laiperial Covonmeu by plofifig «o tbe threea io own f«pre*eAt«tive, 
Jaooe CoouKVJi ( uyer oftot e.o, tojT-^). It ie neearkehW tbit thi* ahould tevo 
bappoM alreodr before tbe ewbla eRpetrebec of tfaa Encira la a.o. loyt thipuAh 
dt^e blow of (be CeU of Bahasd tba cUbSefa at MaAXikert. 
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creative genlua which the Orthodoz Christiaii Society emitted at 
certain points In Space and Time at which it happened to be free 
from its ahnost ubiquitous Imperial incubus. 

In the Space^dimension we may Dodce the creative achieve¬ 
ments of those scattered and neglected outposts of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tendom, west of Rhodope, whM were never subjected to the full 
weight of the East Roman Imperial regime as this was felt in 
Thmce and Anatolia. < 

For example, the monastic stn>i^hold in which the Orthodox 
Church found its base of operations for a counter-offensive against 
the Imperial Power was situated in this regioD, on Mount Athos.> 
In all probability Macedonian Athos would have seemed no holier 
a mountain than Myaian Olympus in the eyes of the eleventh- 
century courder-mo^ Michael Psellus, who repaired to the latter 
mountain whan he made hia rather perfunctory gesture of with¬ 
drawing from the World. But a holy mountain ^at was in sight of 
the in^>erial City was still not holy enough; and Olympus was 
debarred, by its very locality, from aspiring to the eminence which 
Athos triumphantly attained after Psellus’s day.^ 

At a still greater remove h’om Constantinople, on the farther 
side of the Adriatic, and at a moment when the East Roman 
Government's authority was locally in abeyance, Basilian mona- 
chism revealed a capacity for creation which it never displayed on 
Mount Athos and never made even a motion to display In its 
Anatolian homelands. In Calabria, from the latter part of the ninth 
to the latter part of the foUowing century, a handful of Basilian 
monks, who bad been expelled ftom their native monasceiies in 
Sidly by the AMcan Muslim conquerors of the island, and who 
found the East Roman Government as supine in protecting their 
Calabrian asylum as it had shown itself in defending their Sicilian 
home, magniffcendy rose to the occasion, and took upon their un¬ 
accustomed shoulders the arduous social duties which the Emperor 
had tacitly repudiated. These monastic pioneers relaid the fbunda- 

* Tot tb« djfiflfvAbtboo «f the Seat Romes regime is th« Ciuhodopecen end the 
Trenirhodopeean temtofM* of the Bmpice too p. 344. ebove. The erily cwupicuouj 
efeeeve echirvccneiU of ibe CMrbodop4eeB tofee «f O^odox Chriitendon dunns the 
/tenei ot rhe Beat Beman Empire Ute creedos of the Bysentme Greek EpieTend 
thii ie en exception which pram the Mie thet the Ewi Roans Empire Ked e aterilixing 
effiKt on Orthodox Chriebto life; fee the nureery of thii eeheol of ^roie* pnetiy wu ■ 
borderline bernein the Beat Reman Empire and the 'Ahbeaid Cab'e^te in which 
the writ of the Ea*t Roman Central Cevtnvnest at Cosateslisopte did not run effeo* 
«v<Jy (aee V. C 0 ) (<) J> ^ol. *. pp. ssa-S, belew}, 

* See IV, C (ill] (4 a (fi), Annex 11, pp. mow. 

* Tb* Creek mnneitic pioseen who laid the foundatiou of the fedarel Mmmwut? 
OB Mount Athee ,b the letter pert of ibe wsih eentu^ were eftertrarda emulated 1^ tha 
feurteeeth-centurr Creek end Serb feunden of the errlire rnonaateriee ^ MeUora in 
Thaeeelv (eee Miller. W.: Tto LoHu in t^e teMnr (London looS. Murrey), po, 394-6), 
end by &e Sulprian feunden of the moseateritt ofi Mount Rilo. We iBareotiee that 
Metdm end lUlo. like Athee ItacU, le? well berrad the limite of the meoopolitan 
praviAcee of the Eiat Romie Empire. 
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tioD8 of Orthodox ChHstixa social life in a derelict East Roman 
province which had become a no-man's-land; they reconverted a 
horde of vagrant and demoralized Sicilian Greek r^gees into a 
setded and orderly commonity and they were able to inspire this 
confidence in their secular co-rel^onUts because they blew how 
to charm their Muslim persecutors into showing them considers* 
tion and paying them respect^ Their cells became the nuclei of 
new Greek villages and cities on the Italian mainland; and the 
Latiniaation of the ‘toe' of Italy, which had followed gradually 
upon the Roman conquest in the third century b.c., was now 
undone, after the lapse of a thousand years, by these monkish 
re-creators of the andent Magna Graeda. St. NUus and his com- 
paniOTs also emulated the ancient Greek pioneers in the Western 
Mediterranean in spreading thdr cultural influence far beyond the 
bounds of thdr own Greek colonies. As the Chalcidian and Corin¬ 
thian adventurers who founded Rhegiutn and Syracuse travelled 
OD to spread the light of Hellenism in Etruria and X.«tiuixi, so 
St Nilua, not content with building a new Greece in Calabria, 
accepted a call to Rome and provided s new model for Western 
monasticiam in his outpost-monastery of Grottalerrata.’ 

In their combination of personal adventurousness snd social 
eonstructivenesS these ninth* and tenth-century BadUan monks 
in the Far West of the Orthodox Christian World can only be 
compa^ with the sixth- and seventh-century Irish monks of the 
short-lived Far Western Christendom ■,* aod the comparison is as 
instniciive aa it is inewtable; for the Far Western Christian ftthos 
is at the opposite pole of the spiritual gamut from the Orthodox 
Christian ithos as it presents itself in those parts of Orthodox 
Christendom where it was burdened with the incubus of the East 
Roman Empire. The Irish vitality which Basillan monachiam dis¬ 
played in one comer of the Orthodox Christian World, when for 
one moment the burden was lifted, proves bow cruahingly heavy 
the incubus was and how cruelly it was deforming from its natural 
bent the society that was condemned to bear it. 

This Irish parallel can be carried farther, for in Italy, as in 
Ireland, the pioneer monks had spiritual issue in a generation of 
scholars; and the greatest of the Irish scholars, Jolu^es Scorns 

' Fee tfae work of St, El»« ef CwErepovumi and St. tod tbe otbv BuUiks 
MTioun of cite Orthedox ChriedAft Sodety in OliWit Me Gsy, ep. ett., pp. 3sv-M. 

* At* entie*l bemem of Mj bkfwdoueeerMXM tuoaear Latbe CebbftinwildtiMM 
St. NUtn KM 0M« laved fron itamUeo bribe ebanw cfu Afrieu MUjIod eea-nider 
(Gay, ep. dt.. p, vjq ), and ha wu bifhb’ eetwncKi by Aa Aolt «f PiJeiue (Cay, 
«p. at., p, iSa). 

* St. Niltu ee abUihed himaalf at Crattirferrata is A.s. jeo<. For tbie Onbedcs 

Cbrinan inSueAce upeo LaitD Chnatia&itr ia tba Dtieaeu fteoteaui et tbe tun of Uw 
teatbaoddereaihecarime*leefuftbar IV. C ***” » doo, below. 

1 ThaeerDpafteeBbiibeaftmade>lffdyiftll.P(vv),r^<l,p. W,feetDe« e i, Aova. 
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Engeiu> has a namesake and counterpart in Jobannea Italus.' The 
Irish and the Lombard philosopher resemble one another in their 
uniqueness, each in his o«n time and place»‘ and in the audacious 
rationalism with which each of them sought to liberate philoso¬ 
phical speculation from the trammels of theological dogma; and 
they also experienced the same vicissinjdes of fortune, for an 
audacity which seems to have passed unnoticed in the Far West 
created a scandal when it was carried beyond the Irish Channel or 
the Adriatic and was aired In the more conventional atmosphere of 
ninth-century Laort or eleventh-century Constantinople. Johannes 
Italus was a Latin convert to the Orthodox Christian culture in 
Southern Italy) who. caused a flutter in the heart of the Orthodox 
Christian World; and he was followed—after the political transfer 
of Southern Italy from Bast Roman to Western hands as the conse¬ 
quence of a Norman conquest that was achieved in Johannes* own 
lifetime—by a Calabrian intelleccual revolutionary who caused a 
similsr flutter in Western Christendom. Joachim of Fiore {vivebat 
area a.d. 1145-1202)* was a Calabrian monk who was manifestly 
not at home in the mental and spiritual world in which his lot had 
been cast by a political accident; and the impact of his genius upon 
this alien Western cultural enrironment left its mark on medieval 
Weeiem religious thought in a vein of libertarian speculation that 
is the antithnis of wbat is popularly supposed to be the ‘Byzantine’ 
ithos. Some two centuries later again, in an age when the former 
political association of Calabria wi& the Bast Roman Empire was 
no longer anything more thaa a dim and dlstartt memory, thk 
long-lost outpost of Orthodox Christendom produced another en- 
font UrribU in Barlaam of Senunara {Jhr^t circa A.D. 1330-50), 
who caused an uproar in the fourteenth-century Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian World by launching an attack on the new mystical religious 
movement of Hesychaam* in the name of a new rationalism which 
was the fruit of a steadily ripening Hellenic Renaissance. 

I Pm tbe sftir of tohieiMj Italiu lee Arat ComiKM: AUxiof, Book V. ckap>. 6^, 
and HuMey. J. M.; CAvreA and in t/u Bytoneine Smpin, dSy^xiSs (OxCaH 

Pkm>, j. 

» Cempwe ok tou^enM* of Ibn in (ho cuhuni hueorr of the Anbic 

ClviLixjdon lo Karet«w«*t Afrio* (for IIb KhildOAMO III, C (u) (A), vri, ui, pp. 9»x-8, 
abo*«). Joboonoi Italui wu act without ioullocnal onue^iuj it Coo* 

•tonOBople. for he wm « pupil of PmUui tte pwhopt hi» iMorcr'i tucMaMr in hia cIm(c 
«> philooophr (MO HuMor. ep. «)t., p. 71). FuUus, toe. bad bteo accuMd of b«r««y 
A hio time, but Inlua’i «p«vuutian» wcr more dirms tber nitod • Boeter atom, 

* AATto Cemnera’a aeceuK (ie loe. eii.) of Jobwtnea IuJui*» caraar staiu* it e^d^ 

that tha future Hedemat and lua hod olroady eern« under dia obim of the 

OrtbodM ChjjfQon euJmra before tb< aisreiioa of tbe f&auip to the fanern ai^ ^ 
tba Adrtatie nve Jobanooa hk opporatfuty of obainins « u»t<nt« Cla^oJ Creek 
educaoon at Cooitanenmio. ArtM*i iodjetmenr eniaet Jobanoea ia thattbia taedeae 
bvbehea convert to tba Bysanbae cultura took tha Pasafl Hellenic philoeephy in doadly 
aanoM inatead et non f*«ne jofix 

4 See Gruodaons. K.: Sttidi^n pan PZerfr (LeipuB lOa?, Taubner). 

* 5 «e p. 3 $ 9 , below. 
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Even more significant are those flashes of OrlbcMiox Christian 
creative genius that blaze out beyond the range of the East Roman 
Imperial regime by eluding it in the Time-dimension. St Kilua 
obtained his opportunity for perfbnning hia creative work thanks 
to the geographical remoteness of his field from the cencce of the 
East Roman Empire In an age when the Empire was at its zenith. 
There are other creative works of the Orthodox Christian spirit 
which owe their Ubex9tion> not to their spatial distance from the 
seat of the Imperial Power,* but to the Time-span which separates 
their date from that of the East Roman Empire’s apogee. 

By the fourteenth century a society which, under the obsession 
of the Imperial idea, had extinguished the ancient civic liberties of 
Cheraon and had blighted the promise of a new birth of civic life 
In Southern Italy, had been sufficiently liberated from the cramp- 
log influence of its own Imperial rf gune to blossom out on its own 
account—and this in Salonica, which at that time was the second 
city of a diminished Empire*—into an experiment in civic liberty* 
which, in its turbulent vitality, was fully a match for twelfth-cen¬ 
tury Italy or even for the Hellenic Worfd of the fifth cenmiy B.C.* 
It was likewise the fourteenth century that saw the religious life of 
Orthodox Christendom renew itself in a mystical movement- 
known as Hesychasm—which sought to make of the Orthodox 
Church a spiritual ladder for bringing Man into the presence of 
God, after ^Is Church had been used for some six centuries as an 
administrative mesh for keeping him in subjection to the State. 
But perhaps the most astonishing of all these fourteeoth-centuiy 
flashes of Orthodox Christian creativity are the mosaics in the ri- 
devant monastery church of Chora, which is now the Qahriyeh 
Jimy'sy. Here, within the enceinte of Constantinople, on the v«y 

* 1 q the pcndniiiQ’ tnd of t Joaehka and 4 Batlaim ne m Tirno iod 
Sp4cc wockiDf (oc«(her to pcoduec 4 prodifr. 

* Solenk* Mems to h 4 v« dmloecd ana asAuttined a loeal oivie SelK* wbkb vat 

arateMBofbarseogTAphicalncuatiocL Aa « 04 «dth« 7 ^unbedo[«Ma<A 6 lamof ihe 
Bail Roman Empire, iba had bcaatbro«ni apon bar e«n r«aour«<a and bad nmr b««a 
•ubiwtad to the full vet^t of tba locubui (he Impenil rilBre* irapo^ upon 

(be aeoepobiaa preriocea, By eelf'balp Salooka had Siat rmtleQ the amuls of the 
Slave and Avm in the iixtb and eeveatk eestunae of tlkc Chrwtian Era end had eveo- 
cuaUr abanoed and tamed and reconcOed tba barbuiaAi who bad lenled dovs at her 
BBtaa aftoc their ftilure to aeale bei * 411 $. The lo^ aunt ef SaloBl 4 waa upmaed a 
ibe worahip «( h«i tutelar? aamt, (ha warriK Dmetnua. 

> Saa fuflhar V, C (•) («j j, vrt.vj», 107, balow. 

4 For (hie rtpublicaa ioedent In OrtbOM Cbriitiaa poUbcal kutarr aea Tafnli. 0 ,: 
Thmakmi^ m QvetarmMi SMt (Paria t$tj. C«u(bnet). Tba 2 cak)C Tffime et 
SalMaica iaated from tjaa ta isas, with ■ ebon break in 194$. The revalvdoft vaa piv 
*ak^br John Cananaaoua'a uaiuFatiaB of the Impanu Power in ia4>>^ Iraleaa 
Kt whiab pfoeipiteted a lonr>reacunBt aoeial eonilict biwatajj % riob au pnvUeFod 
roinohe? and tba maaeae upon wbeae aEouldera tba whole biirdan el the mieanea aM 
diaaatari of (be ago had bm tbnut by (hair trodlnoMl marnre. TUa cooflict broke 
Ml all over wbai remained of tba Empire, aad &m af lU at Adriaaopla; but it wae at 
Salaoim that U weot to (he greatmt lepgtbe. Tha Zaalota acremptad lo correct the 
artrema aaldJMnbubao ef wealth by eoefiacadnf (be tevaouee of tba ooblea lod the 
menba, wbo were CaataeuMAue’a partMaoa. 
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threshold of the old Iconoclast Lion’s den, we can still gaze to-day 
at exhibition of an Orthodox Christian arc which was able to 
achieve in the intractable material of the Byzantine artist’s choice 
an effect of movement and life chat is scarcely surpassed by any 
contemporary Italian work in oil or tempera. 

These fourteenth-century flaihes of creative light produce an 
extraordinary impression as they Bare out aninst the sombre back¬ 
ground of a social fabric in disintegration. The fourteenth century 
saw the nadir of the Orthodox Christian ’Time of Troubles*. At 
that moment a society which had broken down at the time of the 
great Romano-Bulgarian War of a.d. 977-1019 was on the point 
of passing out of a four-hundred-years-long agony into the harsh 
peace of an Ottoman domination. The reason why these flashes 
occurred at this time can hardly be that the life of this tormented 
Christendom was then really growing brighter.* It seems more 
likely that the Hashes proceeded ft’om a candle, lit in ages past, 
which had remained bidden under a bushel* until the tardy de¬ 
struction of that crass impediment at last allowed the light to shine 
for an instant before men as it was on the point of going out into 
the other darkness of anjiihilation. 

If these fourteenth-century flashes were given off by the spirit 
of Orthodox Christendom at the moment when it was being dis¬ 
burdened of the leaden cope of the Bast Roman Empire in order 
to be draped in an Ottoman funeral pall, we can detect a sixteenth- 
century after-glow which waakladl^, like the flickering Northern 
Lights, by a luminacy whose orb had already sunk below the bori- 
son. In Domenico T^eotokdpoulos ’El Greco’ {vivthat A.n. 1541** 
16x4)* the Orthodox Christian Island of Crete gave the Western 

I If there wu enr InereeM ef Udht ei kU to feurteenth-MACui? Onboeex Chriiteodom 
tlie illuiuiMtiea ctme from iImd oodiet ud wai t ol th«if ndutMfi. In thet 

•M (here w«re twe *oeietia thet w«e exmias ■ MOMdenbk ioSubDce upoB Onhedox 
Cbratendom: ibe erdnet HeUenic w w|u«b (he Oxehodes Chnttien Sedety 

ww *idfinkttd'. end (be bring Western Sodery. whieh wts fier eister end Delghbeur 
end OMresser, The ifiiluence gf (he HeUeoic Renemesce i» appareot in BerUem's 
enti-Keeycbut noesiliist tad m (he SeliKiifto ZeekB' pobneel end recnomic 
fidicglom; end in both the same pbeDoaene w« tatj de(ec( (he influeeee of 
the eoiucsiMfery West BvlMn, for nraoc^ sew up in ■ ]oos-«ii»ce pertuUy 
Weeisnusea eut^t ef (be Orthodex Chrptua Wend, end ha wm at home Weatem 
Chriaceadem (ha seve Greek keaona to Prsereh when he vei on e diplemetie miiiioo 
to (be Panel Ceufi ai Avignea), Ae for (be SiloDicen Zeeka. the dates auggeit thet 
(bau revelutien of A.p. ijemarhm bees penly ^apired by (he dameerttie mehidon 
whkh had eecvirrad 10 at Gcom: for. ever tinea the hfaeeb ef a.d. 12^4 bcrwaen 
the East RefBtn Empire IM the Venetiuw, (be Ocooeae htd been ptftenoagrolot in the 
Best Remsn pern, end is the Arat half of the fourteen^ eentury theta ware well* 
ettahliibad Geneea e senlmanta. being en ftrrahtr tereaa with the Inctl Greek pepula* 
dec. at EeloBieatnd the neishbourini tovio of Ctsstndrea (Teftth\ dr,, pp. 135^). 
Tbeaa s«^ rabdeoa eeranued unw (h« Genoese reeenTjeat ef Ghka tno Pheeeae 
(by the advenriBet Skneo Vignoeo; in (346 and the GenoM* artack upon the etpittl 
ef (ha Eael Roman Empire (by (he ceJoruaa tt Gilstt) in tjtS. 

* Matt. *. 1^x6 I* mark >v, t( m Luke xi. 33. 

s Sec Kyreu. A A.: Of *£Umt r 4 f KOi d O eereirdee v Aey 

(Adient 1938. Dhi^tSkea). 
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World on artist whose art would appear to be the antithesis of 
the rigid canon of the Athoan iconJsts.* And yet, In spite of appear¬ 
ances, ‘El Greco’s* inspiration must have been derived from a native 
source, since it was so remote from the contemporary style of 
painting in the West that for more than three centuries after his 
own generation this changeling was regarded in the society of his 
adoption as an isolated and unintelligible lusus iVaftir<7<, until he 
found his disdples at last In a profe^edly revolutionary Western 
school of the present day.^ 

In ‘El Greco’s’ blazon of a clear-edged shaft of light escaping 
from behind some opaque obstacle in order to pierce, with gleam¬ 
ing spear-head, the object which it scrikea, we may perhaps cLscern 
a visual allegory of the Orthodox Christian Civilization’s frte. This 
Cretan j u^er with cross-lights would assuredly have found a con¬ 
genial subject in one of those Solsr eclipses in which an ashen Mooo 
so exactly covers the orb of the tine luminary, from whom she 
ordinarily derives her borrowed light, that we should hardly divine 
the bidden presence of a fiery bc^y behind her—were it not that 
the veiling of the Sun’s own sdf makes momentarily visible a mane 
of leaping flames which at other times is paled to nothingness by 
the transcendent brightness of the godlike head which wears these 
flaming locks. If we can imagine to ourselves this extraordinary 
cosmic spectacle depicted by ‘El Greco’s’ hand, our visual simile 
stands out complete. The Orthodox Christian Society is the lumin¬ 
ary under eclipse; the East Roman Empire is the leaden disk thst 
covers it; and the streamers of astohnding light that escape round 
the dark Moon’s rim portray for us the creative work of Nilus the 
saint and John the philosopher and Joachim the visionary and Bar- 
lasm the rationalist and the anonymoua artist of the Qahriyeh 
Jamy'sy and the famous Cretan painter to whose posthumous 
Byzantine genius we are ascribing our imaginary, picture. The 
brilliance of the streamers informs us how great a light is obstructed 
by how grievous an impediment.^ 

) Ju>( u Jo«chun vf Fiere*i ihcotctT •pp««r to be the vnitbesu of tbe rigie 
easen of dyuaiiiM Onhoeoi? P. }$S, ebo*e^ 

* ‘E) Creco'i* ettonjihiiif porfemiM* is t«ine fuUr three centurieo 'before hie Uao 
la the hjitorf of cbe Weetent «ie oi’hox remp]e*ee«fm had eni«d ta • prowlrte cney 
bo comped vitb th« aimJer perfomiAee of • Ruaoitn goaius who UkeoUe outreted 
out of Orthodox Cbrialoedom laio our Vfeeiero Wortd eod tiSevise enoeipatcd tb* 
fuQoe moreh of We»um hiatoiy b he* Owb Ium of totiviey. For Facer tbe Gtcei’t (o«r 
da forte of fentidpttcfi( Stnker aeo III. C (if) (S). *ol. iii. p. 379. above. 

* At ■ Uter point in ihi* Snidy-^ P&rt vl'^we ehall tbd tbet thia limilt of • SoUr 
oehpae eppUee not only to the effeot of the Bomtn Empire upon the hfe of Orthodox 
ChrifUadMt. but ebo. not leu ep^, to cho offset produeeo upon the life of the 
*4ppwcatcd* HelloiMC S^ety by tbe Romn Em^re, ot wh3oK the £a»t Romen Em^re 
wea • fheec Tbe pipcoty p* . bke Che eopf. eventually becuoe 1 todal inoubua anet 
hevieg beee iMbtuted ongiflally aa a rasMy for • eeela] evjl. One of the peat«t 
y viitf ewdeoO of the aodif hiet^ of tbe Roman Empire (Reatortxeff, M : TV Sceiei 

&omMc UuUry ^ eU JiawtOM Mmpue (Oxford 1936. Clarendon Fteaah p. 930) 
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The case of ‘El Greco' may also remind us of another tragic 
feature in Orthodox Christendom's fate. Both the good and tht 
evil that this luckless society haa done have largely accrued to some 
other socieQr’a benefit. 

Like *El Greco’ at Rome and Toledo, the Basilians in Calabria 
and the Lazio did their pioneer work for ihe future advantage of the 
alien Christendom of the West; and there is a more notorious 
example of the same involuntary altruism to the profit of the same 
neighbour in the fructification of the culture of the West, at the 
beginning of the modem chapter of Western history, through our 
Western discovery of the literature of the ‘apparented' Hellenic 
Civilization among the ruins of the sister Christendom’s pre¬ 
maturely collapsing social edifi ce This fruitful Western discovery 
could never have been made if Orthodox Christian piety had not 
sedulously preserved these precious moiiuments of a common 
parent-cidture through the tempests and earthquakes of the post- 
Hellenic interregnum in order to bring them out of its treasure- 
house, and furbish th em up for re-use, in a Byzantine Renaissance 

hu deteribed thi* b&uUr nutmioiphMi*, uvd puredita cOM*queA««a, lathe following 

tiyat the gtaduil daesr of tbe aial fofca* of the Empire rney be expkiMd 
bj.. . pbeno e r**** . .. coaaected aHtb OM profsiixiU fnrun in tbe life of the eneieoT 
state ma«fMnl—eh« lupremaey of the inteeceta of thaatate over (bote ofebepopuletton.* 
1 a ufidargoing traAC ebufe of role the Robab Botpire did POV bate a pMuuar 
faiator?. The trasady of he Rocdao &nfire u the ttgtiut ba^edy of tbe uAivenal 
•ma, which it tba apectee of PoUcv to wheh the Bom an Empire beiloage (aee I. C p) 
(a), vol. j, pp. s»-i. above], Ip tbe diaimnition of « brokes-down cMloaMo (be 
utiverial eiate S» protective iaatitudon which the WnHIniiy aodety throwe up when 
it iaolf (hrwoed with iiaininent Awolueoo is tbe euuiupaiuir paroxyts of in 
*Tim« of Troubka’. Tbe fowodatieo of Oia WBvcrwd ttita k the eociety’a laet great 
ooMWueeve eehieraBeBT; and tbe rally of lia moral forcea by which t)^ achievenient 
ia acceopliahed wise e momentary reward in the ebape of 'tbe lodi a n S ummer which 
Tfau e ettem-teeaed world »■>'«*•» the usrrwaal ecate'e ectie (foe thk eooal pbeoomenoo 
eee TV. C (ii) (6) i, ebore). Thaa beoa&tot suwe, bowevar, w net the ultimate aapeet 
lA which the uiu*enal evte Prcachta itaelf; Foe tbe Boral nlly of which >( ie cha outcome 
it as arumpt to d^t Deau? W obAmiog a reprieve for a eode^ which by ihia time 
it already under toateoea of omU); aodtfaoefore the reprieve whi^ tbe ucivenal ttate 
do«a win ie oaJy temporary and it purehat*d, at ibac, at a nanoua price. l>eatiBT takee 
ia revenge in a daeaveui trasafeneatioB of the ehvacter of a polity which la the matCec* 
iaadniboo of tbe dedi&iog eoeiety io thit penultuoan chapter of ici hlatoiy. ^e 
ubisujwua prttence and pemeive of the uoivertal vtatO) which, is the am 

inatasee, aarve ae petcAi^ to cooaerve and revive luch vital enereot aa tbe eorely 
etiickeii body aed a! itaH reaiu, pre cced tbemftar, by a paduil too tearedy pereep* 
able change of operation, to produce praaaely the eppoute efleet—tahiog Inctead of 
giving, until m the end the v af ap i ra-inidaition weto out tba laat raBaining dropa of 
the doomed tocarty*! life-blood. In Part M, below, thk plot of tho euedy of the 
uoiraraal acate ia analvted in greater detaiL la laat pbaae of Itt bwtocy t&e uaiveraal 

icata tuhiecta the ao^ty upoo which >t bta impoeed ilaelf to ae eclisce which efftcee, 
totally and forever, tbe mohbusd ealture gf the dominafit mioority; our io ihia ecUpM 
likewiae tbe h relieved by itreamera of light which flaxe out round the ecbpaiog 

bodr't riB. la thri caae the etreamen coiae from a new creative awk which haa bc&a 
kiaoled in tbe dark by the Intenul Proietaiiet.esd they era the heruda oft oewdviliaa- 
tios wbote Ctiat dawa will be viaible to t^ bMverw whaa tbe eclipK ie brought to aa 
end by die break-up of the now otakficeatinedniiion which bat been Che caute of it. 

(a tbit tragedy of the unlverul ttate the ideliution of an ephemeral iattleuiioo, whkb 
ie one of the alwrradve abemrioria to which the breakdown of a dvUuation aiiy be 
due, rcaiiertt itself ia tbe laat aet in order (o prevent tbe dieiavout cooee^Uttcea of 
the breakdown fiom being reeieved at tbe iblmeatfa hour. 
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which began in the same generation as the Carolingian Renaissance 
in the West and continued thereafter until the hfoenth century.* 
This preservation and resuirecrion of the mighty works of ie 
Hellenic genius in the bosom of the Orthodox C^tian Society 
ought to have brought its due reward in the fullness of time by In* 
spiring Orthodox Christendom-^ it did afterwards most ^ec> 
tively inspire Western Christendom—to achieve original works of 
its own; but in Orthodox Christian cultural history there was never 
any struggle for cultural emancipation from Hellenic leading- 
strings corresponding to chat 'Battle of the Books* between the 
Ajacients and the Moderns which was waged in the West through 
decade after decade of the seventeenth century until there could be 
DO mistake about the Modems' victory.^ Accordingly in Orthodox 
Christendom the re-bom Hellenic culture, like ^ East Roman 
Imperium Redivivimu, became an incubus instead of a srimulus. It 
was not until its transmission to the lively mental environment of 
fifteenth-century Italy that this potent mental tonic was able to 
produce its proper stimulating effect; and thus, as it turned out, 
Orthodox Christendom actually performed her pious culcurat 
labour for her Western sister’s benefit She played the thankless 
part of the unprofitable servant who is ordered to be cast into outer 
darkness because he has hidden in the earth the talent'-or besant 
—that has been given him to work with; while the sister sodecy, 
into whose possession the hoarded treasure passed, duly turned it 
to profitable account. 

Tor unto every one that hath shall be given, and be shall hsve 

^ Fcr the culoirtl eoofet b«tw«ea dwliiationa £b the TiBM>diiDemi 90 w 3 u<fa ta 
<iMrimi»fi 1 y <«||e 4 « rcniiwtncc, see Pvt X. below. Tbo reoeisseaco of the HoUeoic 
ailtiiro ia ia oHcioel Groek medium •& the boeoA of th« Onbodox Qkristin Sodeiy 
Tude eontiououi pramie freea tbe of its twpeniBg id the letter per* of the eiftaiD 

eeatury of th« ChrisMa Sn throu^irt the nest i«ven huPdred yean, to iks perrie- 
ttnee u ebowed ite euperiofiry In dnviA^feree over tbo eonMinponiT reiuiieeAce, io 
Che Wa, of the seme HeUenie culture b ia eecoad-beod Leon vereion. Lthe tb« 
Cerolift^en reiusaatieB of the Rocm Empire, the Centin^is reaeiMeoco of the 
Lotifi cuiurc «u e Seib id tbe pea which wu follow^, ifcec Bother bout of me n til 
Mafnitioo, by ■ new retoiMenee of tbe Lotio culture in % diSmet region of Weatem 
CbristendoB. This eocoad WeBWm renaiMOBee, whi^ eventuolly «uoe to birth 10 the 
North end Ccntnl helan arv-eate coemoe, succeeded—io oontrest to the fsilure, of 
tbe r-.afAiii yn fTfuieeeprf—hecouee it ww (he oxpreeuoo of • nee* ecc ef creetion 
«hkh wu porfomtod in Italy by ihe Weeten niuus bi thle eeeond chapter of our 
Weetem history {see IV. C Qu) <«) * («), p. 2?;, footneto e. ebove). th^ sue* 

enodod in resusciating the Helleruc cultun in itt Lotin veniOB^ the atedienl loliau 
crowned tbetr tt^wveeoeBt by eenehing tbo LetiD dehvedve with the Greek 
whiob they now went 00 to acquire throosb tbelx eoBtict in the Speoo^iBM&iioo with 
Orthodox Chfietertdom. Thu eoQtor* terweeo dviilMtioos in tbo Spece-difTmejOB U 
dealt with ia Fart IX. below. 

» *Tbe Eettle of the Boob* cnifKt perhepe be deooibed net ioa^y ae e ‘Counter- 
Pmiiitinre*. ea (be aaelogy of the 'uouater-hofennetion*; Cor bou movetoenu 
re«viadieat 9 oe» cf tbo aative ves of tbe Weatara Civibuboa againet tbe wouM'be 
maaay of a gbeat from the past. In the Reforaaatioa (ho TraoMlpuje peoples of 
Weatem Cbrimedom hod reoueesoted the Syriae sena of Weeteia rehrat. •» tbo 
KoUenie gens of Wcetero isteUcctuel life bad ^ae rasuociatod by tbe ItaCus ib thasr 
Rcaaiaaaaee, 
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abuzuUnce; but £rom him that huh out shall b« taken away even that 
which he hath.’* 

The notonous evi! deed o£ the Orthodox Christian Society which 
redounded to the advantage of the West was the exterminatioa of 
the Pauliciana. 

In the latest age of the hisCoiy of the ‘appaxented’ Hellenic 
Society> Anatolia, as we have seen,^ bad been the seed-bed of Chris¬ 
tianity, and in f ulfill ing this historical function the Asiatic penin¬ 
sula had produced a rich experimental variety of the cultural crop 
with which it had been so auccessfuUy sown. This Anatolian rich¬ 
ness of religious life became part of the original soda! heritage of 
Orthodox Christendom when Anatolia came to be included in the 
nascent civilization's territorial patrimony; and one of the first- 
fruits of this inheritance was the Icono^tic movement. Had 
Iconoclasm asserted itself before the establishment of the East 
Roman Empire it would perhaps have bad better fortune, and it 
would then probably have been followed by a succession of fresh 
outbursts and manifestations of religioua life which would have 
made the religious hiatoiy of Orthodox Christendom as conspi¬ 
cuously momemeniie as tl^t of the West. In the event the pocen- 
tiaily creative force of Iconoclasm was diverted by Leo the Syrian, 
and again by L«d the Armeniao. from its proper religious field in 

order to serve the extraneous political purpose of assisting the Im* 
perial Power to assert its claim to a 'Caesaro-papal' authority;^ aod 
Iconoclasm played this political role so well that it missed its reli¬ 
gious aim. When the dust of the Iconoclastic struggle {soivubat 
A.p. 726-^43) at last settled down, it became apparent that' Caesaro- 
papism’ had triumphed in Orthodox Christendom at Che Icono¬ 
clastic movement's expense. The Imperial Power was no sooner 
certain of its seat on a 'Caesaro-papal’ throne than it showed itself 
content to let Iconoclasm drop; and the discarded religious move¬ 
ment carried away with it in its fall the whole of that ric^ and varie¬ 
gated Anatolian religious life of which Iconoclasm itself had been 
only one manifestation. The traditional Anatolian religious Mios, 
however^ did not resign itself to the doom of annihilation without 
making a last stand in an outlying ftstnesa. 

^ After the suppression of Iconoclasm in the metropolitan pro¬ 
vinces of the East Roman Empire the Anatolian religious spirit 
still remained incarnate in PauUcianism'—a sect which appears to 
have been a local survival of an archaic *Adoptionist' s^ool of 
ChriatiatuCy*—and when, at some date in the ninth cenrury, the 
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Aim«x III, pp. S»4-34. b«low. 
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Paulidans $et up a militant republic of latter-day aalou^ in a remote 
and barely accessible no-man’s-Iand between the East Roman Em¬ 
pire and the 'Abbasid Caliphate, on the watershed of the Halys and 
the Euphrates, they offered to the dissident elements in Anatolia 
a rallying point which was independent of the waning fortunes of 
Iconoclasm. If this intereating PauUdan community had been 
suffered to survive, it might conceivably have saved the life of 
Orthodox Christendom by preserving for it, and eventually restor¬ 
ing to it, those vital elements in the Orthodox Christian social 
heritage which were incompatible with an East Roman ‘Caesaro- 
papal’ rdgime. In the Imperial capital at Constantinople and the 
Paulician head-quarters at Tephrice the component dements of 
the Orthodox Christian religious genius were polarized. But, just 
because the ideals for which they stood were antidietical, Con¬ 
stantinople and Tephrice could not leave one another in peace. 
The termination in A.o. 843 of the long siru^c between tlie 
Iconoclasts and their Iconodule opponents for mastery in the East 
Roman Empire set the Imperial Govemment free to bend all its 
energies against the last remaining heretics; and the Emperor Basil 
I, who would not exert himself to bold Sicily against the Muslims^ 
or Moravia against the Pope,t waged a war of extermination against 
the Paulician Republic* with all the weapons in hia armoury. On 
the theological plane the ingenious and aocommodatmg Oecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarch Pbotius, whom his 'Caesaro-papal' master held in 
with so firm a hand when he was engaged in baking the Pope,^ 
was given free rein 10 employ his gift for heresy-hunting at the 
Paulicians' expense;^ and this heresy-hunt was not carried on with 

* Th« fouAcUtion oT tKe PauJieise potty Tephrice 10 niotb caonuy auy h« 
compend with tbtt of the Momoo peluy at Salt hake City in the smeteecUi caonuy 
(tM l(. D (vD, «ol. ii, pp. uj-e, above) and vith of iha Mualitn polity at Medina 
IB the aevafith e«Atury (aee II. D (a), «el. ii, p, s 7 , feotnoie 9, aod 111 , C Cii) W, v»l. iti, 
p. 37S, vith Apfiex 11 , above), 

* See ep. 343-4. above. 

* See IV. c <ii,) (e) a (fif, AAPes II, Soj-io, bela*. 

* It may bo noted that the Eapmr BmU fa oerp familv came from the very r«sio*i 

that produced thLa Enperot'e Paulidm odveoeriee. The founder of the ’MaeedetuaB' 
Dnacty. the fourider of Ae 'laaurieB' OoMary before >i‘-" (Me III. C (ii) (b), 
vol. iii, p. 274, footaete 2. above), waa deecended uom a nee of ifoctieteoten ohoae 
erifiAal hdmea were on toe eeiternnMet Aaieiie border* of Orthodox Cbrietesdora. 
but who had bctA traMpened to the eppoeite estmuty of cbe Orthodox Chrinion 
Wo(l^~wh«o their AjixOe bomoa too hot to held than—in order to {iiard 

the European bridse>beod of the Bast Romoa Empire in the Maritie Beain isaiMt the 
berbanan invadefa of the Reniniule. Tbe ueaurian* and 'hfaeedoruin' dynaatia 

wen tbetnaelvee addicted to the policy of tnsaportitioo which bad beeo applied to 
their own ferebeaia. 

* See IV, C (lii) (e) a (p), AsBax 21 , pp. 6 o 4 ^- 7 , below. 

* The work on the Paubciaiw that hu beeo haoded down ander Photiua'e name 

appeare. bewevar, to be a lite tanch^eentuey peraobnaa of Petrua Sicului** auihearie 
vid contemporary /fincrie Afenrcheccnwt mu Peidfcwncnt-e. fSeo Crteoire, H.: *Lea 
Sourtce dc I* Hiateira dec Feulioienc’ in ^caddMC ilcyob dc f dr fe CfoMC 

drt LfUrti at 4 aa Saamai Afevefit et Prfif^cr. cA earuo. vei. bdi, faae. 4 (Bnoaela 193b, 
Palaia dea Acoddmiie), pp, 9 j-xi 4 ; euodcB, ibid., fncc. 6-9, pp. aao-o.) 
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spiritual arms alone; the militaiy aa well as the theological strength 
of the East Roman Empire vas thrown into the conflict, In z war 
d outranu between powers so unet^uaUy matched the outcome 
could not be in doubC though it might he long delayed; and, after 
a struggle which swayed to and fro across Anatolia and lasted from 
A.D. 843 to about A.D. S75, the hornet’s nest at Tephrice was smoked 
out> by the master of the Imperial beehive at Constantinople. 

From the East Roman Govemment’a standpoint this was a 
famous victory; for the vehemence of the Empire’s assault upon 
the Paulicians betrayed a conviction that the existence of the Pauli- 
dan Republic was a mesuce to the Ernpiro’s security. Considering 
the incompatibility of principle between the two regimes, we may 
well believe that die of&dal view was right; but we may also pass 
the private judgement that in this matter the Ease Roman Empire’s 
victory was the Orthodox Christian Sodety’a defeat. In eliminating 
the Paullcians^theEast Roman Government did the same disservice 
to Anatolia that the Christian ‘successor-atates’ of the Umayyad 
Caliphate did to die Iberian Peninsula when they expelled the Jews 
and the Muslims, or Louis XIV to France wh^ he expelled the 
Huguenots, or the National-Sodalist rigime to Germany when it 
expelled the Jews and the Liberals. Atid the measure of this dis« 
service can be taken by observing the benefits which these refugees 
and exiles conferred upon the countries where they event^ly 
found asylum. 

TEie cases of the French Huguenots and the Peninsulax Sephar¬ 
dim have been dealt with already in this Study at an earlier point.^ 
Aa for the Paulicians who were deported by the East Roman 
Govenunent to the European frontiers of the Empire—the &rtheat 
distance that the Imperial Power could remove them from their 
Asiatie home*—they took upon their East Roman conquerors the 


' 7^ a>«taph»r U ape, ht Btatl oevtr ctpnired Taphriea bj ferta «f Anaj. Ita 
amaftfa daimtM hm when ha pijihad hu w*y tc (ba foot of 10 will* is 87i/», It am 
ait ae fill of Aa tetncaa, but (ha deaA ar tha Itadtf QuvaMhau, hroka tba 
Piuhcufla’ Mia(aeea. Afitr Chiywcha^i Sanb Taphriaa waa aaaeuiiud 67 hia dii- 

C itnl foUoiran: tfrd (ba wfaok «f tba terriUiT af Aa PaubciaB Rapuhbe irimi to 
Mlaa Bto Aa Eaat Soosi Goremacari hasA to about tto jtai S75. 
a Tba oalf BoeuaMct of tba Orrbodn Cbfiadan Gviksnoe in AoaOM ia vhlA 
aar Boca af a PaubcuA ceetributMa eaa itiU be diMoraad ia Ae AkritM ercla of tto 
Btobooim Gfoalt aM tbia U ta aacaptiee that peoeea (ba nik of Em( Rc«b 

a keabOity ia lairirn to foot Psuliciaoiara out; for Ac PauLo^a leadofa ^fyaecbair 
Catbcaa ba*aautecedediafiadin^a placela thia AaataUas Ortbodox Cbriatiaa poem 
otdy by waalnf la tbrouab a MaliteOM MucUn back doof. Thaca laaemc iroay in (ba 
fact thA wbila (ha baeo bamaalf baa bcea iaacated wjA (be * of la booMir of 
(he EMt Rottaa Bs^eroc «ba wta Ac PaubdiM* mortal enemr, Aa hutoriml Baail'a 
cwo prxadpal Pauliesaa a^eneitti abould baaa bcao coDTcnad to a Mcra SBaaixtacioa 
into Aa ficbtioua Buil'a fnndfiAac lad (reat-uade ncpaatavcir ^ao V. C (0 S« 
yol. r. pp, *5C-S, belev). 

* For Aa Huffuoeaca aea 11 . D («i), vol .ii, pp. 3x3 and 350; for the Paaiaaulaj 
SaphafAm aaa II. D {*i). «ol. u, pp. aay^ abm. 

* Por (ha Baae Rooaa <?e««niaasra raaulir praeiua (d evriacoiif Aa Guropaaa 
ficAiian ef Ac Eapira wiA aartlan from Ac Aiiatic froaticra aaa p. 3S5, footnota 4, 
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same revenge as was taken upon the Assyrians by the Israelites 
who were deported on the same grounds of policy from their Syrian 
home to the cities of the Medes.' Thanks to tlua harsh and Ugh' 
handed measure, the dragoo’s-tooth seed which the victorious 
Power was aeeking to eradicate on one flank of its empire won fresh 
and fairer fields for its dissemioation on the opposite flank, to which 
it could scarcely have found its way if it had l^en compelled to wait 
In order to be wafted thither by the wind that bloweth where It 
listeth,^ Instead of being carried by a hostile statesman’s misguidedly 
purposeful hand. There were PaulicUn troops in the army with 
which Nicephorus Pbocas the elder carried out bis South Italian 
campaign in A^. S$s;’ but the destination of the m^ority of 
the Paulician deportees was probably the Bulgarian and not the 
Lombard frontier of the East Roman Empire;* for it was in the 
Balkan Slaviniasthac the religion which the ^ulidanexiles brought 
with them found its new misaion-field. 

On the Bulgarian frontier of the Empire, in Thrace, a batch of 
Asiatic Paulician deportees is known to have been planted aa early 
as A.n. 756 (or 75 5)^ by the Emperor Constantine V; and in a.d. 
870, on the eve of the downfall of the Asiatic Paulician Republic of 
Tephrice, a project for the conversion of Bulgaria was being mooted 
at that distant East Anatolian head''<^uajter9 of the Paulician 
Church.^ In a partial and indirect fashion this Paulician ambition 
was achieved; for, within less than a hundred years of the exter* 
mination of Paulidanism in its original Asiatic cradle through the 

•bovo. The urliee Afi'ecic eoleoieta on the borden of the Empire ui the Belkan Eest' 
inaule epp«er, in coatrut te the Pauheieo deporteee, ta ha<.« tees, Mt rebels es'^bei the 
ImpeniJ euihorfrr, bul lonlute wbo Drefenw to leave their boiM raibar thao traaafar 
tbcit alltfiance fron the binpiro to u»e Arab ceMucrore of ita eeetore previneeii but 
amoAg tMie univir freotientteo tM diati^tioo beneeoB loTabaea and r«bcb waa 
ptrhape not alweya eaay W draw, lo due codboboo we may epeedato whether tho 
Mirdjtea. wbe at the preoent day ara one of the kodiny Gefh eleru of Albenia, are to 
he Crocod bode to Mirdaiw lovalifB who ware ereeuecad from tho Lebenoa by 
tho Imperial autfioritiee aa ooe of tne ceodidoar of tbe peoco eenleraent of A.D. 6 m 
beTwceo tbe Roman Empire vtd the Umayfod Caliphece. Tbia ainUlanry of nameo 
nay, ito doub^ he purely fomitoue; yet the preaent Slirdite rerriiory would hare been 
a natural eSto ror tbe pUntation of a MardaJle setderoent by a •evertth'century Rentan 
•tacetman who wanM to cover tho aurvjt^ns enelave of Roman urriie^ round 
DyirhachiurD efaiaal further meroachineeta on (be part of the Slava. 

' For the tountended and irooic outcscoe of the Aaayhn pobep of deportedon in 
aenies the aeede of the Syriac Civiltfetiofi in lra& and thue enaoliss the Synic Scaety. 
through ite very ceiifortunea. to aaeirdo utd finalTy engulf the Aannast* own Rabylenio 
WotlJi tee 1 . (t (i) (6). vol, i, pp. and II, C) vol. M, Pp < 97 ^. above; IV, C 

()ii) lei } (>V If) we p^aeoe vetume, p. a?), aad V. C (i) (r) 1. vm. v, pp. iaa-3, below. 

* lotm ill. 8, t 8 m Gey, op. at., p. I}]. 

* The ocly depertabeno of PetiUcurB from the Aeiatie (o the European prowncee of 
the Empiro met appear to be directly aneacod are tbMe of A.&, 7(6 (or 75$) and of the 
aghth oecade of the tenth oaoiu^ (eee the neat footnote and p. 2^ footnote t). For tho 
furaml of • Peuhdtn community tt PhjKppop^e aa late aa the eighteenth century of 
the Chrietiin Era aee IV. C (iiQ (e) t (fi), Aoitev III. p. 6^^itb footnote $, below, 

* Theepbasee: C/tmtorrap/ti^. nd am moidr iU 7 . "Ihe bmtie SyniAi’ wboao 
dcoartetioo to, and ectCkEwnt in, Thraee U aubeedueoi^rMordod tub owe 6370 * A.D. 
770 were &ot Paulioaai but were Jacobite MoBo^nitee. 

* Pemia litttori«Aiamchac 9 rvm ttu ed ioit. et ed fia. 
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occupation of Tep^cc by the East Roman forces in or about a.d. 
875f the laborious weeciing operations of the East Roman emperor 
Basil 1 had been more than made up for by the assiduous sowing of 
the Bulgarian heresiarch Bogomil. This man of destiny was a 
Slavophone priest of the Orthodox Church in Bulgaria who be¬ 
came convert to the &ith of his countr/s new Fauiidan neigh¬ 
bours and showed his genius *in his adaptation of this intricate 
Armenian religion to suit the needs of the European peasantry'.' 
This simplified^jr modified—version of Faulicianism^ spread far 
and wide over the Continent of Europe. The Slavonic vernacular 
into which the essence of the Pauliciaa doctrine had been 
tranalated by Bogomil carried an Asiatic faith across the north¬ 
western frontier of the Bulgarian Empire into the no-man’s-Iand 
between Orthodox and Western Christendom which eventually 
became the l^gdom of Bosnia;’ and ftom tKk second Euro- 
I ftoDcimo, 8.; A Satory ^ tht Fl^n Sti/fgnm □.oadoa 1930. BoU). p. 193. 

Fw ftB wcouat of Boeomiv3 dootriiw luM work, am of tb« kUiiob of the Sogoaiil 
daittbteA Mot to it* Ptulioiofi mmai, m« op. ot., pp. The ponocttl ouiu of 

ta« louDdtr of th« Kct. wlu«8 boaxM the |«asiiu •ppoUitien of lu» fc 41 ow«n. i* • 
Sk*eoic (TVMUtinn of the Cceok luutK Thoephilgo, Tbe Itrmmt axte awm of Bo^o* 
miK orear ii oofdcd ^ (h< two raeordod foots thot bo lived co iberoigDoi ibo Bulgonoa 
T«kr Peter (npevoftw kp. 9*7^9) sod tbsl bo «•* iMtfaeiDotued by tbe Oeetfsteoical 
Pouiorcb Theophrlur Lcapuiw, who diod io 9 j 6 . TboM datti indjcafie that the 
aeurca of Bofoiiula Fauljeian iaopiratioo Boat have boon dtbar ibo Piolkaan eoauBumt^ 
that had baoit dooudlad 10 Thrse* aiaco a.P. 796 (or ?$$)• ox alee aomanuaaion aent out 
br ibe Asatie Paulioau bofoxe tba ^at Rcs^ Covereaaora oocupOBOft of Te^Ace 
p^A.D.67f WebavviMreeordofsdepomtioaefPiuUciaeftoThwaonthenorTOW 
of tb«faUcpfTepKnea(aaap. 3S7,feotMta o.aMva), aod Bosomil ouvMt have ow«d any' 
tbiDS to (b« AaiJtic Pauboian deportees who woro pJMted n tbe Beat PoaeaD Eaparor 
^ohfi TMuaeaa in EmUri Bul^tria tfeer bia aAaecatioo of iida territory la a.c. 073 (sco 
p 3S0, boJew). ThiS lanar rm/tforeenwAt of th« Pauboaa eommuoiry m Europe ^ay, 
oo^ver, have fmo ao impatua (o tba aubaaaoact apraad of Bogoniiliaa) into tba Weat. 

* '^In th« Balbo Peautfula tbo PiuUdaiWJ aeem to hava anemptad tba conversion 
of tba Bulgers, and hart *1*^ the pure doetnoa of Pauliaaaiaca would appoax to bava 
baaoDO aoutaritad by an infilmioe of Mamcbaaiam, or at all avaao of idoaa of a 
Onotite and Duahat ebsmter; and benea aroaa tha sect of tba BofOoUa. Tbe ceo* 
naxroo btrwaan tba Pauheia&a and tba Waataiw Caeban is * 1 *^* *: but]t la ptobabJa that 
the eomiptad PtuliduuoD of tba Bsl^riana, mhar Uia origtoal Pauliciaiuim of 
A/TiMAia, waa the engirk of Waatafu Catbariun, aod that... tba barasy mvoUed from 
Bul^ha, Boaaia aad Daloiatu iflto Hungtro and Italy,'—Turterille. A. to The 
Ctiiiridtt AfadirocI Huwry, voL vi (CaMndoa <939, Uoivenin Proa), p. 703, 
r After tbe Eaat Romaa cOB^weaC of Bulgma ia A.B. 1919, voaoia, te^tbaa witb 
Serbia aad Croatia, fell urtder ao Ban Boouo aueeraloty. Taeieaftcr Boa^ bovant* 
first a dabaCsbla acoe betwaan tba Eaat Batoaa Eaipira aad Hungary, then an autoaomoua 
dueby, aad fioalfy, m as iadapaodaot kaagdoiD. Tbe ceovamon of iba Boaaiak 
ruling claM to BogomiluB evoked tbe tfeaniawua bo ati l i ty of Boania'a Ortbodoa aod 
Weetn CbriUMOaaiffabours: aod (hu lafamjel io Chriataodooi vaa bard pul to ic to 
dtfaod itaaU agalnat • world of Cbriatia asouaa uotU it wsa reacuad. io tbe nick cf 
ttcoa, by tba ptogfe a e of tba Oitoatao codvaM la Soutb*Eaatera Europe. Tba Boatuak 
Dobtliry demonstrated tbslr padtude to uab Otioeaio aavioura, ai the —"»• tuns 
secured tb^r lands againsi cOofiaeabon, by tuioing Muslim m «Mara: and from (beir 
iocorpoiidoo into tba Omasan Empire in a.o. 1^3 down to tba Auatr^Hunfanao 
oecupetloo In 1B7S tba deacaadaets « iheaa Ttw- eeorera eoBdoood to be tba moat 
loyal of the Pldiahlh'f Europoaa subjaca. ^or Suliaa Boaelak gwrlseo io 

Ngbiaaee I. Cfi)<l),AaDes l.^'al, i.p, 3SS, footaote r, above; fortbaBoeniM Mualim 
aeboel of ’hertec' poevy io tbe BoamakB* natioa Serbo.Creet toagua seo V. C (i) 3, 

vol.T.p^.ya^, below.) la iSyStbe Boaiuabareaiatedth^eofDpulsoryaevtfwocan^ 
tbs PidiahibUdoniBMoa by force of arms, aod, aftermors than bane century of QviMiao 
rule, cboy reaiolA ts*day as Mthful as aver to tbe laloat of tbelr iiii'rreaiTCilT adopted 
Asiatie raligioea. 
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ptan ease of operations the new religion continued its advance, 
Wond the pale of the Orthod<a Christian culture and out of 
hearing of the Slavonic tongue, into the heart of Western Chris¬ 
tendom. Tiavereing the Croatian dependendea of Hungary and 
the Slovenian marches of the Holy Roman Empire, the Bogon^ 
missionaries acquired Latin flocks in the Paurenes of Lombardy 
and the Xiigenses of Languedoc. 

In Weacem, as in Orthodox, Christendom the appearance of 
these goats among the sheep—or tares among the wheat—evoked 
active counter-measures; and the leaders of Western Christendom 
were ready enough to Mow the East Roman emperor Basil 1 1 
militant policy of burning the tares* and separating the sheep from 
the goats* In the crusade against the Albigenses which was 
authorized by Pope Innocent UP the vision of an Aihenian tragic 
poet of the fifth century B.c. might have beheld an dyos dvi|««rr^ 
which could not be wiped out by Innocent’s speedy attempt to 
undo what be had originally done against hia own better feelings 
and sounder judgement.* Was this war of exterminaaon that w« 
levied in Christ’s name by the Papacy at the height of its power the 
ain that doomed the master-institution of Western Chnstendom 
to meet with its tremendous downfall? Whatever may be the 
answer to that question,* it is certain that the tragedy of Albi 
reproduced the tragedy of Tcphrice on a larger material scate; 
and if this had been the whole of the Western response to Ae 
Calhar challenge we should have to pronounce that the West had 
responded as unsatisfactorily as Orthodox Christendom; ^t, here 
too the intrusive religion had simply been suppressed by torw; 
and that once again the deed of violence had impoverished ^e 
spiritual life of the society which had acted the tragedy, b^des 
demoralizing the institution which had taken the victim s blood 
upon its head. In Orthodox Christendom this was, indeed, the 
whole story; but in the West the same challenge evoked an act ot 
creation as well as a crime.^ 
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When the Bogomil wave swept over the valleys of the Po and 
the Garonne and broke agasnat the Appennines and the Pyrenees, 
a Saint Dominic beyond the Pyrenees and a Saint Francis beyond 
the Appennines girded himself for the task of bringing this mim¬ 
ing Cathar flood to a halt; and in this enterprise, at the parting of 
the ways between a violent and a gentle course, Saint Francis whole¬ 
heartedly followed the path of Gentleness while Saint Dominic did 
not walk exclusively in the path of Violence, In this crisis in the 
history of the medieval Western Chureh, Dominic, as well as 
Francis, perceived that the Christian sheep in the Church's keeping 
would not have flocked so eageriv into the unfamiliar Cathar fold 
if they were not being mevouafy neglected by their own shep¬ 
herds; and the spectacle of these sbcpherdless sheep inspired 
either saint with the creative compassion that had once moved his 
Master. 

‘When he saw the multitudes he was moved with compassion on them 
because ibcy fabted and were scattered abroad, as sheep havins no 
shepherd. Then saith he unto his disciples: "The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers arc few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that be will send forth labourers into hjs harvest*'.*' 

The Franciscan and Dominican response to the challenge which 
Catharism presented to Western Chiiaiianity at the turn of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was to put fresh life in the West 
into the Christian institution of monachism;* and the two saints 
did ^ by bringing the monks out of their rural cloisters—from 
which m the West they had never emerged since they bad retreated 
into these spiritual fastnesses during the social interregnum that 
had followed the break-up of the Roman Empire—and sending 
them to carry their doctrine and their spirit among the neglected 
populations of the new cities that had latterly been springing up all 
the expanding domain of a young and growing civilization.^ 
The two orders of friars were thus given a harder task than the 
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Clujuacs or the Cisteraans. These earlier reformers of monastic 
life in the West had act themselves to regain, or surpaaa, the original 
Benedictine standards of liturgical or intdiectuaf or maoual in> 
dus^ without abandonmg the original environment of the Bene¬ 
dictine life- Tbe Franciscans and Dominicans were required to 
'let' their ‘light so ahine before men that they’ might W their 
‘good worl» wd glorify’ thrir 'Father which’ was ‘in Heaven’;* 
and this mission demanded of them the fortitude to practise the 
monastic virtues without wearing the customary monastic armour 
against the trials and temptations of the World. The instirution 
of these Christian Berserkers is the enduring monument which 
the medieval Western reaction to the Caihar propaganda has left 
behind; and if we look for any Orthodox Christian parallel to this 
we shall look in vain. In Orthodox Christendom Paulidanism 
was not only deoied the opportunity of performing any creatiTe 
act of its own; it was not permitted there even to create by proxy 
through calling into play the creative powers of its Orthodox 
opponents and destroyers. 

Having now surveyed the general effect of East Roman 'Caesaro- 
papism’ in stunting the growth and pruning out the variety of 
Oxtbodox Christian life, we may next examine tbe particular way 
in which this overwhelming institution was direedy respontiWe 
for the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization. 

We have already observed, in passing,^ that the outward visible 
sign of this breakdown was the ^eat Romano-Bulgarian War of 
A.n. 977-1019. We may now go on to observe that while one of 
the l^Uigcrents in this war was that simulacrum of the Roman 
Empire which had been established in the nucleus of a nascent 
Orthodox Christian World, the other belligerent was tbe most im¬ 
portant among the neighbouring barbarian corzununities that had 
been incorporated into a growing Orthodox Christian body soda! 
in tbe process of its expansion. In other words, the expansion and 
the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Society were intimately 
connected with each other. 

At an earlier point in this Study we have come to the conclusion, 
on the strength of an empirical survey, that mere expansion is not, 
in itself, tbe criterion of growth.* At the same time, when a society 
which does bear the genuine marks of being in growth is found 
simultaneously to be expanding in the geographical sense, we 
should expect a priori in such circumEtances that the expansion 
would recruit the growing society’s strength; and we can observe 
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empirically that this was. is fact, the effect of the contemporary 
expansion of the sister civilization of the West. If we ask ourselves 
whether the Western Christendom was strengthened or weakened, 
during the four centuries b^inning with the reign of Pope Gregory 
the Great, by the successive incorporation of the English, the 
Bavarians, the Thuringians, the Hessians, the Frisians, the Saxons, 
the Scandinavians, the Poles, and the Magyars, we shall feci no 
doubt about the answer. These successive expansions of a grow¬ 
ing W«tcm Christian Civilization at the expense of a European 
barbarUm undoubtedly strengthened Western Christendom enor¬ 
mously; and this is true not in the case of the barbarians who 
were converted by peaceful penetration. We have seen already 
how the peacefully converted English and Normans and Swedes 
and Danes became propagators, in their turn, of the civilization 
which had won their voluntary allegiance. The English did this 
work in Germany and on ‘the Celtic Fringe’ the Normans in the 
British Isles and is Calabria and Sicily the Swedes and Danes 
on the eastern shares of the Baltic.^ It is more remarkable to find 
a constructive contribution to the life of Western Christendom 
being made by the Saxons, who. alone among the nine barbarian 
fwoples enumerated above, had been converted to Western Chris- 
rianicy by force of arms. We have seen how Western Christendom 
^ fof Charlemagne’s disastrous breach with an established 
tradition of peaceful expansion by enduring a Scandinavian re- 
MiuJu.lot the Saxons’ wrongs;* but we have also seen how the 
Saxons eventually threw themselves into a role which bad originally 
been forced upon them, and took up the double burden—which 
had overwhelmed their Austrasian conquerors—of pushing for¬ 
ward the continental frontiers of Western Christendom and at the 
sa^ tinw keeping alive a Western ghost of the Roman Empire .s 
On this Western analogy it is surprising to find the correspond¬ 
ing expansion of Orthodox Christendom apparently doing nothing 
to enhance the expanding society’s strength and vitality, but, on 
the contrary, precipitating its breakdown by setemg the lists for 
M int^ecine struggle between the Bulgarian converts and their 
Roman instructors. If we are to translate into Western terms 

relatioas between Bul^a and the East Roman Empire from 
the conversion of Bulgaria in a.d. 865 down to the outbreak of the 
War of 977-1019, we must equate the East Romans with the 
Franks and the Bulgars with the Saxons, and must then imagine 

i 1“ ll 5 ®> pp- 33^-7. Aaae* II, *bo»*. 
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the WesCem Emperors o£ the Sazon line consuming the energies 
which they actually devoted to restoring order in Gennany and 
Italy in an internecine struggle with the Crown of Lorraine or the 
CroTO 0/ France for poaseaaion of the title to the Holy Roman 
Empire. In fact> of course, this catastrophe not only did not occur 
in the Western World at the turn of the tenth and cleveoth cen¬ 
turies, but could hardly be conceived as occurring in an age when 
the parochial states of Western Christendom had not yet acquired 
the sharp articulation or the clear self-consciousness which any 
belligerent communities must have before they can nerve them* 
selves for a fight to the death. To find these conditions anywhere 
in Western Christendom outside Italy, the historical investigator 
must tom over the pages of the chronide through a Time-span of 
at least another five hundred years. In the Age d the Ottos, the 
Saxon^whose pagan ancestors had opposed such a desperate re* 
sistaoce to the Frankish conquest a century and a half before the 
rise of Otto I*—were bone of the bone and fiesb of the flesh* of a 
Western RespuhUca ChisHana from which no city-state of Milan 
or Florence, nor Kingdom of France or England, had yet seceded 
in order to assert its own panochiai individuality. On the other 
hand the contemporary Orthodox Christian Bulgars were divided 
from their East Roman co-religionists by a deeper moral gulf than 
had been fixed between the same two peoples a hund^ years 
back, at a time when the Bulgars had still been pagans and when 
the gulf had therefore been religious as well as poltdcal. How are 
we to account for this striking d^cence in the respective develop* 
luents of the Western and the Orthodox Christian Civilisation in 
this age^ 

Before attempting to answer our question, we may cap this 
diflerence with another that Is antecedent to it. By comparison 
with the performance of Western Christendom, Orthodox Chris* 
tendom was astonishingly slow in addressing itself to the task of 
enlarging its own borders through the convemion of the barbarians 
at its European gates. While the Constantipopolitan Emperor 
Heraclius {impera^ a.d. 610-41) is reported to tuve emulate his 
older Italian contemporary Pope Gregory the Great's achievement 


* Otto 1 bceuac GemuA KiAg ia a d, 93S and Hoir Robmo Emperor ui A.&. 961. 
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of converting the pagan Engli^ conquerors of Britain by arranging, 
for hU own part, for the conversion of the pagan Serb and Croat 
icterlopera in the Weatem lUyricum,* this spurt of rojagionary 
effort was apparently abortive.^ The Serbs and Croats relapsed 
into paganism and the East Slavonic settlers in the heart of the 
Balkan Peninsula were leit to stew in it.’ Nor was there any ira> 
mediate attempt on the Orthodox Chrishan side to convert the 
Bulgar Nomads who established a footing on the south bank of the 
Lower Danube in a.d. 6S0. The Bulgars, as well as the Slavs 
upon whose heels the Bulgars trod, were allowed to remain pagan 
for the best part of two centunes from that date. The conversion 
of Bulgaria to Orthodox Chrisdackity did not take place until a.d. 
S65; and on the eve of that historic event the respective perfor* 
mances, up to date, of the two sister Christendoms in the Euro¬ 
pean mission-lield were strangely unequal. By that date Western 
Christendom had recaptured for its own part every foot of the 
ground that had formerly been held in this quarter of Europe by 
tbe Roman Empire; and it had pushed on beyond the ancient 
Roman frontiers until its own continental European bounds now 
extended to the line of the Elbe instead of being confined within 
the line of the Rhine and the Danube.^ At the same date Orthodox 
Christendom was $0 far from winning converts beyond its own 
section of the Roman Empire’s fonner European frontiers that 
it had not yet begun to win back the Balkan provinces from the 
pagan barbarism that had submerged them. The unreclaimed 
barbarian wilderness then still stretched almost to within range of 
the walls of Adrianopic and Salomca and Nicopolis and Dumzo; 
and the Peloponnese itself was in the hands of interloping Slav 
tribesmen who had still to be padffed and converted. 

This extreme inequality of achievement in the European mission- 
field appears the more extraordinary when we remember that the 
Orthodox Church had kept its hands free from one formidable 
handicap to successful missionary woA which the Western Church 
had imposed upon itself. 

In Western Christendom it was taken for granted from the out¬ 
set that Latin must be the exclusive and universal liturgical lan- 
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guage not only m the former western provinces of the Roman 
Empire> whose lohabitants had acquired Latin as their culture- 
language before Christianity reached them, and had retained a 
Latin patois as their vernacular tongue, but dso among the Celtic- 
and Teutonic- and Slavonic- and Finnish-speaking Christian pro¬ 
geny of the European barbarians who were successively gathered 
into the Western Church’s fold. On thia ling^ii^tic question the 
Western ecclesiastical authorities were intraosigent. The Mora¬ 
vian Church which was founded by the Orthod^ Chrisuan mis¬ 
sionaries Cyril and Methodius in a.d. dba was broken up in A.D. 
885 because its founders had endowed it with a translation of the 
Liturgy into the native Slavonic. On this account it earned the im¬ 
placable hosciUty of the Western hierarchy; and this hostility was 
neither wiped out nor warded off by the founders’ condliatory 
gesture of placing their newly won converts under the authority 
of the Roman See.* Thereafter the Slavonic Liturgy, conveyed in 
the Glagolitic characters, was not tolerated in Western Christen¬ 
dom outside the bounds of certain Croatian frontier-dioceses where 
the Western Church had to compete with the counter-attractions 
of Orthodox Chriatianicy at close quaxtera.^ It is noteworthy that 
the Western Christian prelates who stamped out the Slavonic 
Liturgy in Moravia were Transalplnes whose vernacular tongue waa 
not Latin but Teutonic. In Transalpine Western Christendom an 
effective revolt against the liturgical dominion of the Latin lan¬ 
guage did not break out, even on the Slavonic soU of Bohemia, for 
another five hundred years, and on Teutonic soil it was delayed 
for more than a century after that Kor was the revolt universal, 
even when it did come at last. Among Che host of diverse linguistic 
groups which divide Western Christendom between them at the 
present day, there is hardly one which does not number among its 
members at least a minority that still celebrates the Catholic Liturgy 
in the original Latin. 

In sharp contrast to this tyranny of Latin in the West, Orthodox 
Christendom cultivated a linguistic policy which was more liberal 
and indeed more ‘catholic’m the non-eci^iastical meaning of the 
English word. It is remarkable that in Orthodox Christendom 
there was no attempt to confer upon the Greek language the litur¬ 
gical monopoly which Western Chri^ndotn conferred upon Latin 
as a matter of course. The historical nucleus of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom was the Greek-speaking Christian population of AnatoHa, 
whose forefathers had despised and rejected the Latin nmgue of 
their Roman masters as a barbarous jargon; yet the Christian des- 

* For the fomme* of ihJ» Monviu Slavonic CSiiroh too fuRbet IV. C (ui) (f) * 
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ceodiots o£ tho&e Greek-3p«aking subjects of the Roman Empire 
did not extend their forebears* disdain for Latin to the unquestioii* 
ably barbarous languages of the peoples beyond the pale wbom it 
was their own mission, not to conquer, but to convert. 

The policy of translating the Ortiodox Christian Liturgy into the 
local vernacular was applied in the earliest £eld of the Orthodox 
Christian Society’s expansion, which was, as we have seen, in the 
Caucasua.i By the momentoiia year 862, when the Orthodox 
Church addressed Itself at last to the task of converting the Slavs, 
the domain of the Oecumenical Patriarchate already extended in 
the opposite direction beyond the eastern limits of the Greek lan¬ 
guage in Anatolia;* and there, in these Iberian and Abkhasian 
dioceses, the Orthodox Liturgy was celebrated in the local Caucasian 
tongues This linguistic liberality of the Orthodox Church in the 
Caucasus may have been dictated originally by local considerations 
of policy,* but even if it had started as a lo^ peculiarity it had 
long since been accepted as the precedent for a general rule.* The 
ninth-century Orthodox missionary Saint Cyril bad prepared him* 
self for his mission to the Slavs by reducing the Slavonic language 
of the hinterland of his native Saloiuca to literary fonn; and this 
literary labour indicates an intention to elevate Slavonic into a 
liturgical language and not merely to make use of it as a means 
of 01^ communication with the prospective converts. Moreover, 
before he found his life-work In the ^avonlc mission-field, Saint 
Cyril bad also set himself to acquire a similar mastery of the Turk¬ 
ish language of the Khazars In preparation for a missionary enter¬ 
prise on the western fringes of the Great Eurasian Steppe.* It is 
manifest that the translation of the Liturgy into the mother tongues 
of barbarian converts was by this time already the Onh^ox 
Church’s esubUsbed practice; and it cannot be doubted that thia 
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* In tho Caucwwe tbe OfUtodok CbnetUiui? « ih« documenietl ntriarchste hid. 
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doQi bod tbe eeae ioceotiee tawtrde lioftiietie Ubcrilft; ic Csucosis that Waters 
CbrirteodoB io Cmese. 

* Here "ffr* wo may obooree • ceotnat becwom tfae deveJopiDtta of Orthodox aod 
Waoten Cbrutw^ocn which ia b Orthodox CbriateadocD'a h-out; for lo tbe Weet 
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iBto boeeouBg a geAenJ omriee. Tfar early and apparoBUy tarr triuropb of lin* 
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Burr, I B.! A ffiuwy a/ OtSe/tem K ma^Sd^irtfTOmtAoPiiv Irtiuto Ote Aeemion 
^ aoM / CLondeo t9 ii. MeestillaiO, chep. ro. eectioh s. The niaaiw to tbe Khaura 
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pr£cdce> m itself and a priori, gave Orthodox Chnstendom a 
signal advantage over Western Christendom in the field of mis- 
sfonarj enterprise. 

On this showing the dd facto success of Western Christendom in 
outstripping Orthodox Christendom in the European mission- 
field will appear more paradoxical than ever. Xo resolve the para¬ 
dox we must suppose that the sdvant^ accruing to Orthodox 
Christendom &om its linguistic liberaliam was heavily outweighed 
by some formidable handicap; and as soon as we look for this 
hwdicap it leaps to the eye. 

The missionary work of the Orthodox Church was crippled by 
the subjection of the Oecumenical Patriarchate to the ^Caesaro- 
papal’ authority of the East Roman Imperial Govenunent; for this 
servitude of the Orthodox Church to the East Roman State pre¬ 
sented a painful dilemma to all prospective converts to the Ortho¬ 
dox Fai^. If they accepted Christianity at the Oecumenical 
Patriarch’s hands, and so came under his ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion, the change that they were making in their own status would not 
be only a change of religious belief practice. In accepting the 
Patriar^’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction th^ would be accepting im¬ 
plicitly, in the same act, the political sovereignty of the Patriarch’s 
‘Caesaro-papal’ master. In other words, they had really to choose 
between a persistence in their ancestral p^anism and a convexrion 
to Chrisdanicy which involved a forfeiture of their political inde¬ 
pendence; and, in the drcumsunces, it is not surprising that they 
should Rinch from making this latter choice^—notwithstanding 
the inducement of being permitted to employ their mother tongue 
for the celebration of the Chrisdan Liturgy. 

This dilemma did not confront these barbarians who were in¬ 
vited into the Christian fold by the misaioQariea of the Western 
Church: for the acceptance of xbt ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Roman See, though it involved a submission to the linguistic 
tyranny of the Latin language, did not carry with it the more for¬ 
midable servitude of acknowledging the political soverrignty of a 
foreign Government. It is true that during the four centuries, 
beginning with the pontiheate of Pope Gregory the Great, during 
which the Western Church achieve the conversion of the bar¬ 
barians of Western Europe, the Papacy was doii^ its beet to place 
itself in that position of subjecticn to an Imperial Power into which 

* In it anr nw, tX« Kh&M took posidvo oxMure* to p re ve n t tL« 

•pr«*d of OnKodox dhikDinity. There wuc pecMcutieM of Bglevua Chriodaei 
in r«gna of Krum Khia (resiuSctf nreo a.d, 80S-14) lod hit eon Omorag Kbui 
(r^noSos A.n. 615-31)/ u v«U aj undor the iDtorreniD^ uimpen. Tbeae pesomoono 

Uie moM &igBi£eaLB( uAJcoucb u tboM awne Bulssritt prSoeca w«r« portitl 10 tbc 
sBtoful culture of Ortbodes Cbnoceadasi end bod no objoctioo to the Creek Iaos’MSO 
(•«« p. 3S0, footnote s, b«lc«). 
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tbe Oecumemcal Patriarchate was thruat when Leo Syrus effec- 
lively resuscitated a ghost of the Rornan Empire on Orthodox 
Christian ground. We have seen already’ how the Papacy clung to 
the skirts of the ConstandnopoUtan Imperial Government until 
these tore away in its hands, and how it dien made two successive 
attempts to find a substitute for a lost Constantinopolican aegis by 
investing first an Austrasian and then a Saxon prince with the 
Imperial mantle. The Papacy* however, was prevented by a kindly 
Fortune from ^ustrating its own missionary work by these per- 
ristenc endeavours to escape the political independence which had 
been thrust upon it. 

The Papacy*s first successes in the barbarian mission^field were 
gained in an age when the Papacy itself was politically independent 
of any Impei^ authority de facto, and in regions where Roman 
rule had either been completely swept away, as was the case in 
Britain and in Cisdsnubian Bavaria and in Prlsta* or bad never 
existed at all* as was the in the Bavarian Nordgau and in Hes> 
sen and in Thuringia. In these regions in this age the barbarians 
were scarcely conscious of the existence of a Roman Empire; and 
accordingly they locked upon the Roman See, to whose initiative 
they owed their conversion* not as the ecclesiastical agency of a 
foreign Government but as a spiritual power that was not sub¬ 
ordinate to any temporal authority. To this spiritual power a con¬ 
verted barbarian prince would feel inclined to submit because the 
priest who wielded it presented himself, not as the servant of a 
mundane potentate, but as the Vicar of the Prince of the Apostles 
of Christ; and, by the same token, it was possible for a temporal 
ruler to make his rel^ous submission to the Roman See without 
any abdication of his own political prerogative* because the Papacy 
purported to be a power of a different order from his, as weU as of 
a higher rank. Thus for barbarian converts to Western Christianity 
at the dawn of Western history there was no political stumbling- 
block; and the Vicar of the Apostle at Rome would not be held to 
have convicted himself of a blaspheruous hypocrisy if he called 
upon the heathen in the words of the Apostle's Master: 

Take my yoke upon you and learn of me* for I am meek and bwly In 
heart; and ye shall iud rest unco your soub. For my yoke a easy, aod 
my burden is light,** 

Nor was this happy relation between the Papacy and Its bar¬ 
barian converts destroyed by the Papacy’s eventual success in re¬ 
suscitating a ghost of ^ Roman Empire in the West* for neither 
the Carolingian nor the Saxon incamatioD of this Western Impcr- 

' pp. 3 JS- 4 », •bvvs. 


> Mart I). 29-34. 
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iwn Reiiivivum was either uaiversal or permanent. For example, 
the English remained loyal sons of the Roman Church without 
following Pope Leo Ill’s example of paying political allegUoce to 
the Imperial authority of Charlemagne; a^ their reladona tnth 
the Holy See were thus not affected by the evocation of the Holy 
Romao Empire. Again, the Scandlnnviana and the Poles and the 
Magyars entered the Roman Church's spiritual fold, as the English 
had entered it some four hundred years earlier, ’without political 
prejudice’. Their acceptance of the Pope’s ecclesiastical jurisdic* 
tion did not carry with it even an impUdt acceptance of the political 
sovereignty of the Holy Roman Empire, notwithstanding the fact 
that at the time of their conversion this institution was once more 
’a going concern’. Though the Popes who received these barbar> 
ians into the Western Church acknowledged the Saxon Emperors 
of the day as their own temporal lords, the actual polidcal effect of 
the religiotis transaction was to give the ci-devant barbarian princi> 
paUties of Hungary and Poland and Denmark and Norway and 
Sweden the status of Western Christian kingdoms which, like the 
existing Western Christian kingdoms of France and Wessex and 
Leon, were members of a Western Rupybhea Christiana in their 
own right and not in virtue of any act of political submission to the 
Holy i^roan Empire. Thus the effect of the ecclesiastical submis¬ 
sion of these barbarian principalities to the Roman See was not to 
impugn their political independence but to conErm it; and their 
princes took ^eir place not as vassals but as peers of a Western 
Emperor who was thereby tacitly reduced, for his own part, from 
an oecumenical monarch to a prmm inter partt.^ 

The expansion of Orthodox Christendom could not proceed on 
these happy lines because the subjection of the Patriarchal to the 
Imperial Power was there not an empty form but a stem reality; 
and the unfortunate consequences which this dlRerence entailed 
were not slow to work themselves cut when in* a.d. 865 the East 
Roman Government felt itself compelled at last, by circumstances 
which forced its hand,^ to secure the conversion of Bulgaria. The 
inherent disastrousness of ’Caesaro'papism’, which disclosed itself 
in this emergency, is thrown into mlief by the fact that, in this 
a^r as in others, the East Roman Government displayed its 
customary diplomatic moderation. A disastrous institution in¬ 
exorably produced its inevitable effect in spite of a statesmanlike 
policy. 

' Ob thu point «e« fmtboi IV. C MU (<) i (g)i pp. bdoft. 

* The cwcunuMnM* wen that Orthodox uhnRendern fwv feusd taeu involvxd, 
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To begin with, the conversion of Bu^gam to Orthodox Chris* 
tianitF in a.p. $65^ was brought about by an East Roman naval 
and nulitary demonstratioii.^ This misuse of political power for 
producing a religious effect was slight by comparison with the 
Thirty Years* War through which a Charlemagne had imposed a 
Western Cbrisiiaoity upon the Saxona. Moreover the East Roman 
Government actually gilded the pill by formally ceding to Bulgaria 
at the same moment a large slice of the Slav*infe$ted no*man's- 
land between Salonica and Durazao.^ Nevertheless the converted 
Bulgarian prince Boris reacted violently to even this tactful touch 
of an East Roman political whip; for, though he had been gently 
handled this time, Boris now saw himself exposed in perpetuity to 
the humiliation of being subject to an East Roman political dis¬ 
cipline. One of the conditions of the Romano-Bulgarian treaty 
of A.T>. S65 was that Bulgaria must accept the ecclesiastical juris* 
diction of the Oecumeni^ Patriarchate.* The implied acceptance 
of the political suserainty of the Patnarcb’s Imperial master, by 
whom this condition was imposed, was both manifest and intoler* 
able; and, iindiDg himself thus politically aa well as ecclesiastically 
bitted and spurred, the Bulgarian colt promptly kicked against the 
pricks. In 866, less than twelve mont^ after the signature of the 
treaty, Boris broke it by tranafening the ecclesiasdcu allegiance of 
Bulgaria riom the Oecumenical Patriarchate to the Roman See. 
This Bulgarian adherence to the Papacy was maintained from 866 
to 870; and though Boris voluntarily retransferred his allegiance 
to the Oecumenical Patriarchate in the latter year and persisted in 
this policy thereafter—even when the East Roman Emperor Basil 
I, with hu tongue in his cheek, officially awarded Bulgaria to the 
Papal Jurisdiction in 879^—this first Bulgarian attempt to escape 
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(be pobticel impUcatioiid of allegiance to the OecumOnica! Fatri- 
arcbate was ominous of evils to come. 

Having sunnounted the danger of a permanent ecclesiastic 
secession of Bulgaria from the Oecumenicu Patriarch's jurisdiction 
to the Pope's, East Roman statesmanship showed its tact again by 
doing everything possible to make the mansion of Orthodo!t Chris¬ 
tendom tc which the Bulgarian prodigal had returned an agreeable 
place for him to live in. One of the last acts of the Emperor Basil I 
{imperabat a.d. 867-S6) was to cmphasbe the one ob\noiia amenity 
that the Constandnopolitan ecclesiastical connexion possessed and 
the Roman connexion lacked. He placed at Boris* disposal the 
Slsvophonc clergy who had been expelled from Moravia in A.n. 
885and the AusgUick between the Khan and the Emperor which 
was implied in this clever gesture of Imperial courtesy seems to 
have been tacitly accepted by Boris on his side. During the rest 
of his reign Boris occupied hlroaelf in building up a Slavopbone 
Church in Bulgaria* under the Oecumenical Patriarch's jurisdic¬ 
tion ; and thou^ this work effectively closed the door upon any 
return to the Roman ecclesiastical connexion, Boris does not seem 
to have troubled himself any longer about the East Roman Imperil 
suserainty which the Patriarch’s jurisdiction constitutionally carried 
with it Probably Boris felt that the separate individuality of Bul¬ 
garia was sufficiendy vindicated dt facto by the ecclesiastical use 
of a local vernacular instead cf the Gre^ which was the East 
Roman language of state; and the fact that the new liturgical lan¬ 
guage of Bulgaria was the mother tongue of the Khan’s alien Slav 
subjects, and not that of his own Turkish-speaking kinsmen and 
peers the fiulgar nobility, was no doubt an additional advantage 
in the eyes of a Bulgarian luler who aspired to make himself as 
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complete an autocrat In Bulgaria a$ the Emperor was In the East 
Roman Empire.* 

By A.D. 889 Boris believed that his wqA was now sufficiently 
secure to warrant his abdicating. Four years later, when his eldest 
son and first successor, Vladimir, threatened to undo what he had 
done, Boris emerged from the cloister Into which he had retired In 
order to save his work by deposing the betrayer of it He seems to 
have made this crisis an occasion for practically completing the 
process of substituting the Slavonic tongue for Greek as the lan> 
guage of the Bulgarian Church;* and he did not retire into the 
cloUter again until he had brought his third son Symeon out of it 
to reign in the unworthy Vladfmir^s stead-* Boris, however, was 
uiilu<^ in his choices of sons to succeed him. If in Vladimir he 
had 'caught a Tatar’ whose one idea was to reconvert Bulgaria 
into an ephemeral Nomad empire an patiibtu agricclanm,* in his 
monk^o Symeon he was placing on the throne of Bulgaria a 
Hermargui or %erm'Greek' whose megalomania was to prove still 
more destructive to the Slavonic Christian body politic which Boris 
had built up. 

Symeon had been brought up at Constantinople, where he had 
lived, apparently, in the Imperial Palace and had received his 
education not 0^ in the ach^l of Slavonic studies that had been 
founded by the Patriarch Photius, but also in the Greek academy 
that had been founded by the Caesar fiardss.* When his father’s 
intervention unexpectedly set the crown of Bulgaria upon Symeon’s 
head, the new Khan at first attempted to find scope for his own 
Philbellenism, without departing from the Slavophil policy which 
his father had commissioned him to pursue, by promoting the 
translation of the Greek Classics—Pagan as well as Christian—into 
the new Slavonic literary medium. In the spate of translations 
which he churned out, S^neon at once revealed the demonic energy 
that was in him. This energy, however, could not find sufficient 
vent within the limits of a cultural field within which alone the 
father’s narrow-verged common sense could be reconciled with the 
son’s wider horizon and vaster ambition,* The education of Symeon 
in (he Imperial Palace at Constantiiiople had not been cady literary; 

' TW« i« tn seutt ^iicjuioo of Borik* policf bom a.d. SSS nwudj in Ruednuui 
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it had also been political. Besides imbibing a taste for the Greek 
classics, he had been captivated bj ‘the great idea’ of a Hellenic 
universal state—an idea which had been raised from the dead and 
enshrined at Constantinople In the Imposing political institution 
of the East Roman Imperium Rtdivivum. With the crown of Bul¬ 
garia on his head Symecn could not long avert hb mind from 
politics, and as soon as he thought about politics he could not be 
content with the status-that had satisfied hb father—of a Georgian 
or Abkhazian princeling. At the same time bis father's Slavo¬ 
philism and hb own Philhellenbm conspired to debar him from 
attaining the polidcsl sovereign independence upon which hts 
heart was set by the expedient of reverting to his father's earlier 
policy and transferring ecclesiastical allegbnce from the Oecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate to the Roman See. How, then, was Symeon 
to escape from the, to him, galliog status of being the ecclesiastical 
subject of a political subject of the East Roman Emperor ^ Since 
the path to Rome was closed against him only one path remained 
open; and to take that path meant denouncing the tadc modus 
vivmdi into which Boris had entered with Basil I and plunging 
Bulgaria into a war to the knife with her suzerain and neighbour; 
for the alternative path was the path to Constantinople. In the 
circumstances la which he found himself Symeon could only acquire 
hb sovereign independence by using the throne of Bulgaria as a 
mounting-block for climbing on to the throne of the East Roman 
Empire itself. He could only escape from being the Patriarch’s 
barbarian slave by becoming hb Imperial master. Symeon’s clear¬ 
ness of virion was matched by hb audacity In choosing his course. 
He decided to bid for the Imperbl Crown, and in taking this 
decision he signed the death-warrants not only of the kingdom 
which he poss^sed and of the empire which he coveted, but also 
of the society in which these two political institutions had their 
being. 

Thb fatal ambition hadprobably not yet taken shape in Symeon's 
mind at the rime when the East Roman Empire was the victim of 
his first war of aggression. The occasion of thb war was com¬ 
mercial I its duration was only four years (a.o. 394-7) • ^ 

matter of Bulgaria’s frontiers with the East Roman Empire the 
peace settlement restored the territorial status ^ anU. This first 
venture merely cost Symeon the Transdanubisn half of his king¬ 
dom.' He might not luve got off $0 lightly without the good offices 
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of ‘the Cloistered Emperor* his &ther, who was at that time stUl 
alire and still, no doubt, capable of giving sensible advice. There* 
after the death of the ex-Kh^ Boris in a.d. 907 removed a restraint, 
and the death of the East Roman Emperor Leo the Wise in 912 
presented a temptation. In 913 Symeon launched his second war of 
aggression against the Empire; and this war, which lasted fifteen 
years (913-27), had ^ more serious consequences for both belli* 
gerents. 

In the first year of these fifteen Symeon revealed his war-aim and 
came as near to attaining it as he was ever to come. In that cam* 
paign his offensive carried him Co the walls of Constantinople; and 
before he withdrew he had obtained a promise that one of his own 
daughters should become the wife of ^e rugning Emperor, Con* 
scantine Porpbyrogenitus. Since the Emperor was then a minor, 
the promise was made by the Oecumenical Patriarch Nicolaus, who 
was acting as regent. Apparently Symeon intended, when his 
daughter was installed as Augusta, to wrest the regency into his 
own bands and then, by an easy metamorphosis, to transform him* 
self from regent into co-emperor.^ But Symeon’s plan miscarried;. 
R)r the Patriarch’s promise was promptly repudiated by the young 
Emperor’s mother, who managed to snatch the reins of government 
out of the Patriarch’s hands^ almost immedistely after Symeon’s 
withdrawal to his own side of the ^ntier; and the opportunity, 
which Symeon had espied, for an unscrupulous man of action to 
acquire the Imperial title fot himself, by way of the regency, was 
equsUy apparent to the East Romsn Admiral of the Fleet, Romanus 
Lecapenus, who bad the decisive advantage over Symeon of en¬ 
joying the freedom of the Imperial City. A^r taking his time and 
choosing his moment Romanus Lecapenus occupied the Imperial 
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Maev Nootnde. from (be Steppe beyona BuJMria’t iMrth>eafMm froiuter, to •(teek 
the BuJaw* is (be rear; Syiceon merted by oaliing in, on hie ovn aide, the Peohote^ 
Nooedi, who were veadinr oe the Magyan’ heela; (b< Magyin auffaced a diaaetreua 
deteet under the ennhioec Peebesef and Bulgar amdi. and were (hereby dnewi to 
ereaa the Carpa&iiaa into the AVSld. where (hey acquired a new ar>d penaanant borne, 
mai^ at the eii ieoic of Moaawa, but partly aleo a( W egpecae of Bulgaria. Tbereefter 
(he Peebenega (Gatnined upon tbeir late aiua tbe Buinra—who owed (hem heraWme 
payment for tbair eSeotive isterveotieQ aniaat tbe IiiLgyar(**by occup^ng, ibt (hair 
pan. the BuInriiD temtoriea in PiftambS. Moldavia, uid Wallacbia. (For tbe oiove- 
owDEa of the Peebeoen and tbeMegyan acthlatifne lee Part III. A, Annex 22 , vol. ui, 
P 9 - Ofi'j, ■bore.) TUa «w tbe aod of (be Sulgara’ Tranedanu^an empire. A critical 
eiafmMbon of (be lateafelation. eequence. ana daiea of ibeae eventa la the Euraaiaa 
hjnterUnd td Buinria will be found in Meca r Wy. C. A.; The Magy^t ui (he 
(Caabridga ipjo. Ucivenity Praaa), pp, 177-8S, 

t Fm thjf (nterpeettheo of Syauwo'e lopulailona in 9x9 aee RuneiftiM, op. rit., 
p. 197. wnhAppenuX 

* For ibe relnieBa bacweeo (be Oeoame&eal Patriarch Nicoleue, (be Seat Romas 
bp^ Leo (be Woe, and t.ee*a fourth wife Zoe Carhopema, who «aa Coaetanose 
PerphyTogetiTiM a Bother, aee IV, C (uQ (<) a (fi), Annex ll, pp. spMox, Solo*. 
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Palace (Q the spring of 919; and before the calendar year was out 
he had married the young Emperor to a daughter of bis own and 
had acquired the Imperial title for himself* while Symeon gnashed 
his teeth in the outer darkness. Therewith Symcon’s last hope of 
achieving his war-aim was ©ctinguished,* but nothing would induce 
him to stop the war, short of his own death; and that did not over¬ 
take him ^ eight years later. 

Meanwhile the East Roman Government baffled its formid¬ 
able Bulgarian adversary by adopting the strategy which had once 
been pursued by the Ath^ans, on Pericles* advice* in the first 
phase of the Atheno-Pcloponoesian War of 431-404 B.c. In that 
Hellenic struggle the Athenians had effectively won the fint round 
by making up their minds to leave at the enemy’s mercy the open 
country of Attica and to stand on the defensive behind the im¬ 
pregnable fortifications that covered Athens and linked her with 
the Pelraeus and with the sea, whence they could draw uncling 
supplies from an overseas empire which was beyond their Pelopon¬ 
nesian adversaries* reach. In the Romano-Bulgarian War of a.d. 
913-27 the East Roman strategy was the same, mtoatis mutandis. 
The East Roman Government allowed the Bulgarian armies to 
range almost at will over the continental European territories of 
the Empire up to the walls of Constantinople and Salomes and 
Durazzo,’ while the East Roman land-forces stood on the defensive 
behind the walls of Constantinople and their other European mari¬ 
time fortresses* and the East Roman Navy kept these fortresses 
supplied with the necessary provisions and at the same ame covered 
and insulated the metropolitan provinces of the Empire in Anatdia J 

In the open country on the European side of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles the Impehal Government was chary cv accepting 
battle except vicariously; but its vicarious counterstrokes were 
formidable. In the year 917, for instance, it unleashed against 
Symeon flrat the Pecheneg Nomads and then the Serbs: a Western 
Slav people who had lately been played upon by the radiadon of 
Orth^os Christian culture at second-hand, through Bulgaria, and 
who were now persuaded, by East Romsn diplomacy, to repay their 
Bulgarian bene^ors with the same ingratitude the Bulgars 
themselves were showing towards the Greeb. It was perhaps on 
this occasion that Bulgaria lost to the Pechenegs the last remnant 
of her Transdamibiao possessions In Wallachia.* The entry of 

< BwftfhTUn, Op. oL, p. 16$. 

* In 916 Stbood Mcaai ce bate MiMtnted w for as ibe oortb oeosc of (be Gulf of 
Corinth {Ruodreu. op. ch.. p. I$^V. 

( The Beet Roedm lasubced S^caeon from bij potewiel ererMet illy 

(be Fitimui Cilipb ia Ifriqlrib. For (be imporUiMe, ia tfak oooDuioo* of the meet 
£••( Rocnio icsuiihieQi ia soutbem Inly me p. $43. foeisote %. above. 

4 Ruftcieaio, op. oit, p. :te, feotaoti t. 
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Serbia into the lidU was stiU mm awkward for Symeon; for theace- 
forth he had to hght on two fronts* and although the Serbs were 
perpetually being defeated they were never put out of action. At the 
dose of the campaigning season of ^2^ a parley between the prin* 
dpals^ resulted in a truce between Biilgaria and the East Roman 
Empire. But even then Symeon could not bear to revert to the 
works of peace with whic^ he had opened his reign, He simply 
diverted ms military efforts from the south-eastern front to the 
north-western, and in 926 he succeeded* at last* in reducing Serbia 
to subjection; but this conquest merely tempted him in the same 
campaigTujig season to attack Serbia^ sister and neighbour Croatia, 
and this last act of a ggr ession brought upon the Bulgarian army 
an overwhelming and decisive defeat. Symeon died of it in the 
foUowingyear; and in the year of his death— a.d. 927—the Bulgaro- 
Roman truce of 924 was converted into a peace. 

In fhi^ peace the East Roman Empire recovered the territorial 
sCarus quo ante in exchange for an acquiescence in the constitu¬ 
tional utipostidetis; and this was a compromise for which the way 
had been prepared by Symeon himself during the last three years 
of his reign. Having derailed at last, in 924, of transforming him¬ 
self into the Imperial master of the Oecumenical Patriarch by 
mounting the East Roman Throne at Constantinople, Symeon had 
resolved to secure hia sovereign independence, as best he could* 
by assuming the Imperial title vnthin the frontiers of his Bulgarian 
patrimony and then aetting up a local Patriarch of his own. He had 
proclaimed himself ‘Emperor of the Romans and Bulgars' in 925 
and had proclaimed the Archbishop of Preslav Patriarch of the new 
Empire In the following year.* The East Roman Government had 
recognized neither of these acts, and bad explicitly protested against 
the former of them; and thus at the opening of the peace negotia¬ 
tions of 927 the metamorphosis of the Bulgarian ithanate into a 
‘Romano-Bulgarian’ Empire was only unilaterally a fait acampU. 
In exchange for securing the territorid integrity of the East Roman 

( Tb« look pUce jiMi «uisd« tb< oT CoaMauia^k oa «icempcxised 

pjwwfaicb vu ruo o«il into the Oeld«ft H«rQ offthe Coeoudiuo) (in rf rt ‘***g*''^ 'rt frod 
oi iLc pRMOt wibofb of BT^b). S^mcoa (Itis pi«r b; knd. u« Baperof 

Romaua fwith the PetritMb Nicoteue 10 hie foitO by weter. Tl«e Be^Qeton pwleyed 
9 T«r • wiU, like ^yruaue tad Thiebe, or like Cbe Emperon Kepoleoa end Aleuuedec Is 
tbeir bute.en the Thdwef of the lUver NteiMn a *.o. tS«?. 

* Thii tiae.lea in Symeon** p^elemedoo of e Butaerien Petnereh ie perbepe to b< 
oKpUioed by the feet thet duHng the tmter pvt oftb« >ar oeS (here wee e 

a ate ei 5 )miecB*e court. The ^po^ ibU bopina W eecure Bulawu'e cedeeiatitt] 
ifiine c » ‘hed been Quiek to reoocDise Symeoa** Impcriil title; end tbe k^te bed 
been eent te improve the occBeien. Appuenriy the Pepd Cbeneery bed net reeiised 
thet, inetad Of reopeniaf tbe powibil'CT ef edhermce to the Roento See. Symm wee 
cleeina tt,, oae« end for ell. by fonnklly leying deim eo e *CMUr 9 >pe|^^ euthoniy. 
Tee tppeiimcBt ef e Bulaenen Punereb oeceeMrily mode Symeoe's atondpelnt deer; 
eM A thh eceeum, Mfhtpejhc eppeintmeat »m deUyed until after the Pe^ leaete*i 
dcpemire from Prab* (we Kundmea, op. dt, pp. r?j-4}. 
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Empire in Europe the East Roman Government now consented to 
perfect for Symeons sod and successor Peter the title which 
SyiMon had unlawfuUy assumed. In the peace settlement of 027 
Che Cc^^tinopoUcan Chancery accorded to the son the recoeni- 
non which had been wichheld from the ftther They made the 
unprecedented concession of gazetting Peter as an Emperor* and 
the Archbishop of the Buigwan See of Driscra as a Patriarch 
independent of the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople and 
supreme over the Orthodox Church within the Emperor Peter's 
dominions.* At the same time the new Bulgarian Emperor was 
given the East Roman Emperor Romanus’s grand-daughter, Maria 
Lewpena, in marriage;* an annual subsidy from the East Roman 
to the Bulgarian Treasury was arranged for under the ‘face-saving' 
name of a paternal allowance to the Imperial bride; and the Bii 
ganan Ambassador at Constantinople was made, ex offvio.tht 
doyen of the diplomatic corps.* 

The peace which was concluded on these terms lasted for forty 
™ though not in form, it was a mere prolongation 
of the truce of A.D. 924; for the circumstances m which it was made, 
and the principle on which it was based, precluded it, a prim, from 

becoming a permanent settlement. Like the tacit ^u^ietcA of axi. 

886 between the Khan Boris and the Emperor Basil I, die Romano- 
Bulgarian peace-treaty of a.d. 927 was a compromise—but with the 
fatal dificTMce that the new compromise was not one that could 
work. Boris had been willing to shelve the delicate constitutioiial 
question of the relation in which he and the Emperor stood to one 
anot^r in vii^e of their respective relations to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, while Basil on his side had been willing to let Bulgaria 

* S«« RiUKunw. op. dt., Appvndix X!, 

* Appoiwlr the £wi flonuA Chpacery rehaej to ncMsia STmeCo'i Pirriireh 

Uantwe of fn^hr; unee Synooa hinuelf deed, tbe^ Rooon G«*«cuiieot 
this evoided mognuias either of Syzoeoa** two uniljunl uaurpatiMie of dde u fv 
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op. eat. pp, iSl-s.) 
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of Bufyii into the EeiC Bomsn Empire oould herd^ hsve cempeossted for U. 

* This itsTM of Che BiJs***^ Amheaeeder et the Court of CenetsAppo^ av« un- 
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aad xS). 
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acquire her ecclesiastical autonomy, and retain her political In¬ 
dependence, defacUf. In a . d . 913, however, Symeon had destroyed 
tfiis good understanding by insisdng upon dragging out into the 
open the political implications of Bulgaria's submission to the 
ecclesiasd^ jurisdiction of the Patriarch. With tactless logic he bad 
proclaimed the undeniable truth that any one who was a sheep in 
the Oecumenical Patriarch's flock must, ^0 facto, be a political 
subject of the Patriarcb^s Imperial roaster; and he had gone on to 
translate this doctrine from me realm of theory into the realm of 
practical politics by waging a fifteen years’ war on the strength of 
it By A.D. 927 it had become impossible to thrust back the formid¬ 
able problem which Symeon had raised into the oblivion in which 
Boris and Basil had sought to bury it in $S6, and equally impossible 
to feign blindoess to the true solution. It was now demonstrated 
that in Orthodox Christendom the jurisdictions of the East Roman 
Emperor and the Oecumenical Patriarch must be geographically 
coexcenaive; and, since Symeon had failed to bring dbo\it this 
necessary and ineritable sdite of affairs by his expedient of attempt¬ 
ing to annex the Empire politically to the Patriarch's foreign ecde- 
aiasdcal province of Bulgaria, it followed that sooner or later the 
indispensable political uniflcatlon would have to be brou^t about 
by the inverse process of annexing Bulgaria to the Empire. 

The further, and fiercer, Romano-Bulgarian war which this pro¬ 
cess would entail mi^U be delayed by the compromise of duplicat¬ 
ing both the Imperial and the Patriarchal oflice, but it could not be 
averted by this device, since the East Roman ghost of the Roman 
Empire was a univers^ and indivisible instirudon in its essence. 
Thus Symeon's act in 913 was from that time on¬ 

wards the two leading states in the Orth^ox Christian World 
were doomed to continue their struggle until one or other of them 
succumbed to a 'knock-out blow’; and on a superfldal view it might 
seem as though this evil was brought upon Orthodox Christendom 
by Symeon's personal wrong-beadedness. The fundamental cause 
of the disaster, however, was the *Caesaro-papa]’ constitution of 
the East Roman Empire; for it was this that drove Symeon down 
the wrong path in the first instance and Chen made the consequences 
of his error irretrievable. Within the bosom of a single society 
there was not room, in perpetuity, for more than one 'totalitarian 
state’. 

The peace of A.D. 927 did not last longer than the lifetime of the 
Bulgarian Tsar's East Roman wife Maria Lecapens, who had been 
re-£ristened Irene to signify the truth that t^ peace settlement 
was incarnate m her person. She died in 965; and thereupon Tsar 
Peter was persuaded to insult the East Roman Emperor Nicephorus 
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Pboca^ by demanding the CQ&tinuaQce of Mariana annual allowance 
00 the ground that it was a 'customary tribute*. Nicephorus retorted 
by making war upon Bulgaria in the East Roman Government's 
tradidonal vicarious fashion; he called in a barbarian—this time 
the Scandinavian prince Svyatoslav of Russia'—to attack Peter In 
the rear; Peter replied by unleashing the Pechenegs against the 
Russians; and therewth situation passed out of the control of 
both the Imperial Governments. ThePecheneg diversion was abor¬ 
tive, while tne Russian menace was so fonnidable that Nlcephorus 
was soon almost as terrified as Peter himself of the northern mon¬ 
ster which the arts of East Roman diplomacy had too cleverly en¬ 
ticed out of Its lair. In 969 the two Emperors put their own quarrel 
behind them and sought to arrange for a joint defence of their 
respective European possessions against the coming Russian ava¬ 
lanche. In the same year, however, both Emperors were overtaken 
by Death, and both Empires by Svyatoslav. In an autumn campaign 
Preslav, the Bulgarian capitsu, was captured, with the Bulgarian 
Imperial ^miJy inaide it, by the Russian invaders; the Bulgarian 
Empire was swept out of existence; and the heart of Bulgaria 
between the south bank of the Danube and the Balkan R^ge, 
where the Bulgars had found their first footing on Roruan soil 
nearly three hundred years back, now became a battle-held for 
Russian and East Roraao armies. 

The stake for which these fbrugii armies fought on Bulgarian 
s<^ was the dominion of the Balkan Peninsula, and this issue was 
decided In A.n. 972 in a single campaigniog-season—at the end of 
which Svyatoslav found Wmsclf compelled to purchase a free 
retreat across the Danube at the price leavii^ all his Bulgarian 
conquests in the hands of his East Roman conqueror, the Emperor 
John Tzimisces. The spoils of victory included not only the whole 
eastern portion of the territory of the Bulgarian Empire, but ^ 
the person of the reigning Bulgarian Emperor. At the celebration 
of John Tzimisces’ triumph in Constantinople the Tsar Boris 
solemnly abdicated from his throne in the East Roman Emperor s 
favour; and John’s first act in his new dominion was to extinguish 
the Bulgarian Patriarchate. The streets of Constantinople had not 
witnessed such an Imperial triumph as this since the last king of 
the Vandals had been led through them, captive, in aj>. 534; yet 
the words which the unhappy King Gelinur had been heard to 
repeat as he went through mat agoniring ordeal*-- ' “Vanity of 
vanidcs'', saith the Preacher,' ‘Vanity of vanities; all is vanity’ ’ 
were not more applicable to Gelimir’e humiliation than to Jus- 

• The iftcidcni i» rec«cU«cl by Pfgwpiue; .j IltUOry e/ih/ Jintlmuit. Book IV, 

eKip, 9. ^1. »■ 
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tijuan's triumph, and not more applicable to the triumph of Jus* 
tinian than to that of John Tzimiaces. Juatiman's fadJe conquest 
of the Vandal Power in Africa in A.n. 533^4 had lured Kim into 
invoMiig himself in his ezhaustii^ sixteen years* war of A.D. 537-53 
with the Ostrogothic Power in I^y.i By a similar operation 
‘the Envy of the Gods' the East Roman Emperor John Tzimisces’ 
facile conquest of Eastern Bulgaria in a,d. 972 involved his ward 
and successor, BasU 11 , in a war with Western Bulgaria which 
lasted for forty-three years—from A.D. 977 to A.D. 1019—-and wore 
out Orthodox Christendom. > 

The Western Bulgarians found leadership in a new dynasty, 
which threw down the gauntlet to the conquerors of the Eastern 
Bulgarians In the symbolic gesture of re-establishing a Bulgarian 
Patriarchate; and the West Bulgarian Prince SamueP proved to be 
a man of the same stamp as his adversary the East Roman Em¬ 
peror Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer*. The stru^le between these two 
ruthless and indomitable antagonists not only lasted nearly three 
times as long as the previous war between Tsar Symeon and the 
cautious regents of Basil’s grandfather Constantine Porphyrogenl- 
tus; it was also vastly more destructive; for, while Samuel imitated 
Symeon's strategy of ovetruiming the whole interior of the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula, Basil was not content to stand on the defensive; 
and, since Nicephorus Phocas’ unfortunate Russian experiment 
had taught the East Roman Government to eschew the traditional 
policy of attacking Bulgaria by proxy, Basil’s field operations 
were conducted, and the consequent losses were sustained, by the 
East Roman Imperial forces th^selves. 

During the fimt phase of the war Samuel pushed even farther 
afield than Symeon had penetrated before him. He not only re¬ 
covered Eastern Bulgaria; be passed the Bulgarian riontiers of A.D. 
927-^9 and rounded off his dominions by conquering the East 
Roman fortresses of Larisa in Thessaly and Durazzo on the Adria¬ 
tic. Like Symeon, however, ho discovered that such conquests of 
the fringes of the enemy empire’s territory could not bring the 
enemy to his knees nor ^e war to an end. The war became a war 
of attrition; and then Time worked inexorably in &vour of the 
belligerent whose potential de guerre was the greater. Decade by 
decade Basil concentrated his strength more and more intensively 
upon the Bulgarian War and turned the screw tighter and tighter 

' S«« tl(. above, tnd V, C (u) voJ. ti, p. asj, below. 

* Tbi* diMiuoua of tbe Remon^Bulfanan Ww of A.P. s?^ieip bw be«fi 
touched upoe b/ entidpetion in tV. C (ii) (^> i, pp. 7a-j, above, 
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fof about twenty yean difaeti (Rundenas, op. cit., p. ayo). 
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upon Samuel. Between 990 and 1000 he succeeded in stemming 
the tide of Bulgarian invasion; in 1001 he set himself to win back 
Eastern Bulgaria; in 1003 he made his first attack on Macedonia, 
which was the seat of Samuers power from 1006 onwards he 
wore down his opponent’s strength in an unbroken series of annual 
campaigns which were proportionately costly to himself, since he 
was setting his troops the task of conquering and holding a wild 
country in which the enemy was at home, and in which the femw, 
and the enemy's knowledge of tbe terrain, were formidable obstacles 
to an invader. 

In the last phase of the war Basil’s operations resembled Sher¬ 
man’s march through Georgia la a,i». 1864 or Sulla’s devastation 
of Samnium in the y«r8 Si-80 b.c.^ The conqueror was now strik¬ 
ing cot merely to kill but to annihilate. He advertised tbe spirit 
in which he Intended to deliver the coup de grdet in his gruesome 
treatment of the fourteen or fifteen thousand prisoners whom he 
took at the Battle of the Pass of Cimbalongus in 1014. Out of every 
two hundred eyes he put out one hundred and ninety-nine, and 
then sent these companies of ninety-nine blind men with one-eyed 
leaders to find their way back to their prince. When they reached 
his presence Samuel died of the sight. In TOJ5 Basil momentarily 
occupied Ochrida, the ^tneas in the Macedonian Lake-Country 
whi<m Samuel bad selected for his political and ecclesiastical capital. 
But even the death of Samuel aad tbe fall of Ochrida did not bring 
the end; Basil had to evacuate the dead Tsar's empty lair, and it 
was not till 10 iS that the Bulgarian resistance utterly ind irretriev¬ 
ably collapsed. Tbe last and remotest Bulgarian fortress—Sir- 
mium, on the Save—did not fall till J019. Therewith the problem 
which Symeon had unmasked in 913 was solved by Basil's com¬ 
plete attainment of an objective which was the exact inverse of 
Symeon’s war-aim. The ‘knock-out blow', which was tbe sole 
practicable means of eliminating one of two rival empire-builders, 
had at last been delivered; and, at the cost of a hundred years' war, 
tbe whole of Orthodox Christeodom^ now found itself duly united 
under one Imperial rule; but the victim of these brutal politics was 
not the East Roman Empire which in Symeon’s schemes had been 
cast for that appalling role. The victim In the event was Bulgaria 
herself. 

In A.D. 2019 it seemed on the surface as though (he East Roman 

^ Por (bt Mo^piucal coioddeoee benrea Suniul's pelitieal einth- 
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Empire were completely triumphant and BuJgam completely pros¬ 
trate. Bulgaria had» ia fact, disappeared from the political map, 
while the victorioua Power was attaining an undreamed-of terri¬ 
torial extensioo. There was a moment towards the middle of the 
eleventh century' when the dommioos of the East Roman Govern¬ 
ment stretched not only, as before, from the Caucasus to Calabria, 
but from the Euphrates to the Danube and from Airnenia to 
Croatia. The political map. however, was no index of the social 
situation. It was a pretentious superstructure erected on rotten 
foundations; and, although to contemporary eyes this eleventh- 
century East Roman pile was imposing, it bet^s, instead of mask¬ 
ing, the underlying rottenness to the eye of a latter-day historian 
who commands the advantage of being able to survey it in retrospect 
with a knowledge of its whole story. To the instructed eye this 
overgrown and top-heavy pile, so far from bring a tower ofstrei^th, 
is an arcbitecrural enonxiicy which proclaims die imminence of its 
own collapse. When the crash did come in A.D. 1071,* it seemed 
to the minds of the astonished and awe-stricken spectators to be 
an inexplicable act of God. Within little more than fifty years of 
Basil’s crushing victory over Bulgaria the victims' fate had over¬ 
taken the victors I In the historian’s reckoning, on the other hand, 
it is the length, rather than the shortness, of the interval between 
the Bulgarian and the East Roman collapse that is a matter for 
surprise; for both catastrophes, as the historian sees the picture, 
were consequences—and inevitable consequences—of the Great 
Romano-BuJgarian Hundred Years’ War. It is only surprising that 
the East Roman victim of that jointly inflicted and jointly sulered 
calamity should have been able to stave off its doom for half a 
century longer than its Bulgarian antagonist in an Internecine con¬ 
flict. On tl^ reckoning the historian is not surprised to find that, 
when the East Roman Empire met its fate at last, it displayed 
considerably less capacity than Bulgaria for lecupeiacioo. 

'The substantial recuperation which Bulgaria did, in truth, achieve 
ia vouched for by a fict which we have had occasion to notice in a 
different context. We have seen' that, between the conversion of 
Bulgaria to Orthodox Christianicy in a.d. 864-70 and the occupa- 
tioc of the interior of Anatolia by the Saljuq Turkish converts to 
Islam IQ A.1). 1070-5, the centre of gravity of Orthodox Christen- 
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dom^lcavmg ic$ Russiaa offehwt out of account—perceptibly 
shifted from the Asia^c to the European side of the Straits. In* 
asmuch as Bulgaria bad come to occupy the lion’s share of the 
Orthodox Christian domain in the Balkan Peninsula while Anatolia 
had been the heart of the East Roman Empire as originally con- 
stituted by the work of Leo Syrus, this migration of the dt^el of 
the Orthodox Christian CivUixation from Anatolia to the Balkans 
in the course of choae two centuries can have only one meaning. It 
must mean that» in spite of superhdal appearances, Bulgaria really 
came off less badly than the East Roman Empire in the Hundred 
Years’ War of a.d, 913-1019, and that the true victim was the 
official victor. 

This contrast between the respective experiences of the East 
Roman Empire and Bulgaria, in and after their Hundred Years’ 
War, ia one example of a social ’law* which comes into play in con¬ 
flicts in which the antagonists are not on an equality in their level 
of civilisation. In such a conflict the less d^liaed combatant is 
apt to suffer egregious defeats and to show an extraordinary capacity 
for surviving them, while his more civilised opponent is apt to 
have the inverse experience of winning brilliant victories and then 
emerging exhausted from a struggle which, ’on points', has gone 
entirely in his favour. This 'laV operates because progress In 
civilization brings with It an enhancement of power to put material 
and spiritual 'drive' into any action by mobilx^g and expending, 
at any moment and for any purpose, an ever greater proportion of 
the individual's or community’s or society’s total skill and energy 
and strength. In creative or constructive eoterpnses this gift tells, 
of course, wholly in its possessor’s favour and thereby becomes the 
cause of further progress, besides being the reward of progress 
already achieved. Bu^ like all great gifts of the Gods, this enhanced 
capacity for effective action h an ^ged tool which may be used 
at will for either good or evil by the creature in whose hwds it has 
been placed; and its potentialities for evil are let loose ss soon as 
it is employed on a destructive activity like War. When thus em¬ 
ployed, the gift does not lose its potency; like some jinn that is 
constrained to execute blindly the behWts of any mortal that 
happens to have power over the magic talisman, this gift of stronger 
driving-power, which comes with higher civilization, cannot fail, 
for evil or for good, to produce its inevitable effect; but when it 
produces this for evil it brings down an ironic punishment upon 
the head of the misguided mortal who baa misused the gift for that 
illegitimate purpose. By enabling him to excel in destruction his 
driving-power condemns him to destroy himself; and therefore, 
when destruction ia the order of the day, the least efficient man of 
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action comes off the best. An ineffectiveness which may have 
hindered him from soaring skywards now changes from a handicap 
into a safeguard chat checks the impetus of bis fall towards the 
abyss. 

In our own world in our own day the working of this *law' has 
been illustrated by the difi^nce in the experience of the several 
Powers that came out on the losing side in the General War of 
T9i4»i8; for the losers numbered among them both the most and 
tlu least highly organiaed of the beLligererits> and their fortunes have 
differed in accordance with this difference in degree of Aktums- 
fahighai. Of all the belligerents Germany had carried the art of 
mobilizing social resources for military purposes to the greatest 
lengths; and from 1924 to 2918 it was Germany who won the 
signal victories^ while the signal defeats were suffered by Turkey 
and Russia, two belligerents who were imperfectly naturalized 
aliens in the Western World, and who were therefore weak vessels 
for waging war according to Western standards. In the next chap> 
ter, however, the roles were reversed; for in 191$ Germany, who 
for four years had been astonishing the World by her striking- 
power, excited still greater astonishment by her sudden and com> 
plete collapse, while from r 919 to 1922 the Turks snd the Russians, 
who had long since been ‘counted out’ by the spectators of the 
conffict, produced a sensation in the opposite sense ^ posthumously 
retrieving their previous reverses. At a time when Germany was 
utterly incapable of taking up arms again and was playing the 
traditional Turkish role of b^g ’the Sick Man of Europe’, the 
Turks and the Russians were each doggedly fighting a ’war after 
the war’ against the officially victorious ’Allied and Associated 
Powers’; and moreover they were actually getting the better of it 
against adversaries who were almost as highly organized for Wax, 
and therefore almost as deeply exhausted by four years of fighting, 
as Germany herself. If we draw an analogy between the war of 
1914-1$ and the war of 913-1019 and e<)uate the East Roman 
Empire with Germany, and Bulgaria with Russia or Turitey, the 
sequel in this case will become as comprehensible as it is in the 
comparable case of which we ourselves have been first-hand 
witnesses. 

While Bulgaria lived to abortive attempts to throw off the 
East Roman yoke in a.d. 1040 and 1073, and a successful attempt 
in 21$6,‘ the East Roman Empire failed to recover from the soc^ 

* la AT) iraparD'Al atiudix w ACMUot for Bul^AriA** reeupertTton ifter tht wir of 
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disorders which it had brought upon itself through its demomc 
pursuit of military victory. The deep derajigemcfit, in this age, of 
Orthodox Chfisdan life within the East Roman frontiers revealed 
itself in the outbreak and progress of two maladies which interacted 
disastrously with one another. The first malady was an agrarian 
crisis;' the second was a bout of militarism; and both were por¬ 
tents, because they were complainu from which the Orthodox 
Christian body social had been singularly free in the days of its 
good health. 

When the nascent Orthodox Christian Civilization had eme^ed 
from the posi-Hellcnic interragnum at the turn of the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Christian Era, it had started life in possession 
of one inunensely valuable social asset which it owed to the very 
destructiveness ^ the foregoing age of anarchy. The legislation 
of the eighth-centuiy East Roman Emperors Leo Syrvs and his 
son Constantine V shows that Orthodox Christendom in their day 
was ve^ much freer than the contemporary West from that con¬ 
centration of the ownership of land, and consequeot polarization 
of agrarian society into a handful of magnates and a multitude of 
serfr, which had been one of the mortal diseases of the moribund 
Hellenic Otniization in the last days of the Roman Empire, The 
agrarian life of eighth-century Orthodox Christendom, as mirrored 
in these contemporary legal texts, bears no resemblance to the 
social landscape of the Greek-spe^ing provinces of the Roman 
Empire in the Age of Justinian. And tl^ breach of continuity was 
salutary, since it was followed by a new start. The young Orthodox 
Christian Society that here comes into view is not a world of serfs 
and magnates but a world of free peasants living in village com¬ 
munities. This healthy agrarian foundation was doubtless one of 
iht Muses of the rapid growth which the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization achieved during the next two hundred years; but with 
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the outbreak of war betweca the East Roman Empire and Bul¬ 
garia in 913 a sinister change begins to ahow itself. 

In the legisUdoQ Hs ring from the reign of Tsar Symeon’s East 
Roman contemporary Romanus Lecapenus {mptrabat A.D. 9x9- 
44) a novel and conspicuous feature appears in a series of repeated 
(and therefore presumably abortive) enactments for protecting the 
small freeholder against the encroachments of the great proprietor. 
If legislation oiay be taken as evidence for social facts, we may infer 
chat the evU of lat^ndia was now making its appearance in ^tem 
and Central Anatolia for the first time since the Roman Emperor 
Justmian I had legislated against the great landed proprietors of 
Cappadocia and it can hardly be an accident that the agrarian 
laws of both Justinian and Lecapenus date from a time at which 
the legUlating Government was engaged in an exhausting foreign 
war. One of the commonest social ^ects of War upon the Internal 
economy of a belligerent country is to produce a m^distribution of 
wealth or to a^ravate a maldistribution that already exists. Classic 
examples are effect of the Hannibalic War and its aftermath 
upon the agrarian economy of Roman Italy,> and the effect of the 
life-andHieath struggle with the Danes upon the agrarian economy 
of the English Kingdom of Wessex.^ The corresponding effect of 
War in an industrial society is exemplified in the social conse¬ 
quences of the General War of 1914-1$, which scare our own 
generation in the foce. On this showing, we may confidently make 
hit sometimes hazardous inference por< hoe propttr hoe in gue»ing 
at the relation between the Romano-Bulgarian War of 913-27 and 
the agrarian legislation of Romanus Lecapenus. We may assume 
that the relation is one of cause and effect; and we shall be fortified 
in rhlft view when we find that the longer and more exhausting 
war of 977-1019 was accompanied, in the internal life of the East 
Roman Empire, by more violent symptoms of agrarian TnahUe. 

In the earlier pluses of that war the Emperor Basil was repeatedly 
diverted from his proper business of killing Bulgais In the Balkan 
Peninsula through being called away to put down insurrections 
raised by his own East Roman magnatea in Anatolia. The rebellion 
of Bardas Sclerus in a J). 976-^ was followed by that of his con¬ 
queror, Bardas Phocas, in 9$7*^; and Bardas Sclerus, who had 
joined forces on this occasion widi his former opponent In order to 
revolt for the second time, kept up a guerrilU warfare after the 
defeat and death of his momentary ^y until Basil was constrained 
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CO purchase hia capirulation at the price of an aoinesty. This 
flagrant treacheiy on the part of subjects who cannot have been 
unaware of the gravity of the foreign war on which the Emperor 
was then engag^ ta only to be explained by auppoaing that, for 
them, the struggle in the Interior of the Empire had become an 
issue of greater moment than the conflict with Bulgaria. These 
Anatolian magnates were tempted into rebellion by the prospect 
of being able to defeat the Imperial Govermuent's hostile agranan 
policy at a moment when the Government's strength was being 
scrained by the task of coping with graver troubles at the opposite 
extremity of its dominions; and it is possible that the reb^ were 
not only tempted into taking up arms by the GovemmenVs dis- 
tress» but were also goaded into rebellion by fresh turns of the 
governmental screw, imprudences into whi^ the East Roman 
Government may have been driven by its desperate need of raising 
additional supplies in order to meet the costs of the first-class war 
which it was waging at the time in Europe. The worst possible 
forebodings of the defeated rebels were assuredly fulfilled by 
Basil’s agrarian law of A.D. 996. 

Whatever may have been the precise reladon between these 
formidable rebellions in Anatolia and the inexorable pressure of the 
Great Bulgarian War, the sequel proves conclusively that a Baaillus 
Bulgaroctonus brought the East Roman Empire to disaster by 
emulating a gross error of statesmanship which had once been com¬ 
mitted by a Justinianus Gothicus' with similarly disastrous con¬ 
sequences for the universal state that was the East Roman Empire^s 
prototype. In order to achieve an ephemeral conquest of Italy 
JusGnian remorselessly ate out the heart of lUyricumf a region 
wluch was of vastly greater value Chan Italy to the later Roman 
Empire because it was an irreplaceable recruiting-ground of the 
Roman Army, This Illyrian recruitlng-grouad suffered even more 
cruelly from Justinian's Great Gothic War than the Italian battle¬ 
field. The drafts required to replace the casualties on the other 
side of the Adriatic drained lUyTicuoi of Its manhood; and in A.D. 
550 some of the last of the Illyrian reserves had to turn aside, 
when they were on the march to their Italian grave, in order to rap 
over the kuuckles the impommate interloping barbarians, who 
were in such a hurry to fill the doomed lUyrian peasanttys place 
that they could sot even bring themselves to lioger discreetly on 
the farther bank of the Danube until the last of the race which they 
were supplanting bad been drummed away to die by the perverse 
ambition of an unpatemal Government. The penalty which the 
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Roman Empire paid for Justinian*^ ephemeral reconqueet of Italy 
was a permanent occupation of the Balkan Peninsula, from Danube 
10 Taygctus, by the barbarian Slars. In the history of the East 
Roman Empire the conquest of Bulgaria had a corresponding sequel, 

In the East Roman Empire’s structure the role which l^d been 
played by Illyricum in Roman history from the reign of Pn^ua to 
the reign of Justinian I was played, from the reign of Leo Syrus to 
the reign of Basil II, by the Anatolic and Armeniac army-corps dia> 
tricts in Central and ^tem Anatolia. This was the region which 
was the recruicing'^round of the East Roman Army during the 
three centuries end^ with the Romano-Bulgarian War of 977- 
1019; and here again the fate which overtook tlw uniquely valuable 
region half a century later gives the measure of the sacrifice that 
a barren victory eucted. As the heart of lUyricuoi had been 
occupied in the sixth century by the Slave, so the heart of Anatolia 
was occupied in the eleventh century by the Turics; and in this 
case, as in that, the occupation was permanent. The East Roman 
fVwmmgntr nover Succeeded in winning this vital territory back; 
and the failure is not to be attributed whoDy to the prowess of 
the SaljQq intruders. There is some evidence* that the SaljQqs’ 
notable success in holding for the next two centuries the greater 
part of the Anatolian ground which they had won at a stroke in 
AJ>. 1070-S was pardy due to the sympa^y and support that these 
aliens received fmm ^e local remnants of the Anatolian peasantry. 
These Anatolian victims of Basil ‘the BuJgar-killeris’ Balkan am¬ 
bitions* apparently found the SaHQq \diip8 a lighter chastisement 
than the Imperial scorpions by which they had been tormented for 
some hundred and fifty years by the time of the SaJjuqs’ arrival. 
At any rate, this previously Greek-speaking Orthodox Christian 
peasantry turned Turic, and turned Muslim, en maa€;^ and their 
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wholesale cultural and religious apostasy auggests that before ever 
their new Turiciab masters appeared on the scene they had become 
spiritually alienated not only mm the East Roman political regime, 
bit also from the Orthodox Christian CiWlizatJon upon which the 
East Roman Empire had Imposed itself as a crushing incubus.^ 

Lf the East Roman agrarian crists, which was one of the two 
social maladira brought on by the conEict with Sulgaria, bad this 
utteriy disastrous denouement, the extremeness of the disaster ia 
perhapa partly to be accounted for by the fact that the agrarian evil 
was accmituated by the acoompan^g malady of militarisra. 

As though the economic and social strain of the Great Bulgarian 
War upon the heart of the East Roman Empire were not enough, 
the Roman Government, which had originally been drawn 
into the conflict in the Balkans against its own will by Symeon’s 
megalomania, so radically changed its policy that before die first 
round of its hfc-and-deatb struggle wiUi Bulgaria was over it had 
deliberately embarked on a course of military agression against Its 
Muslim neighbours on its opposite bonder. 

In A,D. 926, on the morrow of the Romano-Bulgarian truce of 
with^t waiting for tbr definite conclurion of peace, which 
^d not follow till 927—the Emperor Romanus Lecapeous sent part 
of his army to win territoiy on the Euphrates from a foundering 
'Abbasid Caliphate. The war of conquest which was thus opened 
on the Empire’s south-eastern frontier was carried on systemati¬ 
cally by Romanus’s general John Curcuas from a.d. 926 to 944;* 
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and it was subsequently extended to other sectors of the Islamic 
front by the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who conquered Crete in 
961,* Cilicia in 965, and Northern Syria in 969. John Trimbces 
bad no sooner d^t with the Russian peril in the Balkans than he 
turned his attention to the Syrian front and sp^t the last years 
(a.d. 973-6) of his short reign on Syrian campaigns. Even Basil 
11—Yrho might have been expected to feel that killing Bulgars 
with one hand and putting down Anatolian rebels with the other 
was as heavy a taz as he could venture to impose upon his Empire's 
military strength—did not hesitate to spend still more Eut Roman 
blood and treasure on making unprofitable military demonstrations 
in Syria in 995 and 999. ’Thereafter, when the Great Bulgarian 
War had been ended at last—at the terrible cost that has been in* 
4jcatcd—by the 'knock-out blow* of a.p, 1018-9, ^ 
from one military commitment seems only to have sent the East 
Roman militaiy mind of that generation m search of fresh military 
adventures in new quarters. One of the last acts of Basil's reign 
was an abortive expedition against the Muslims of Sicily in 1025; 
and this was followed up by a naval war against the Muslims of 
both Sicily and Ifriqlyah in 1032-5 and by a further attempt to 
iyjf i qn fT Sicily in 103^0. This ambitious policy of expansion oh 
the south-west was matched on the north-east by the annexation, 
IjQtween a . d . zoai and 1046, of one after another of the Mono- 
physite Christian ^successor-states’ of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in 
Annenia. 

Of all these offensive military operations against the Syriac World 
along a maritiine and continental front that extended fromTiuusian 
waters to the threshold of Azerbaijan, the only two that were per¬ 
haps justifiable on political and social grounds were the Emperor 
Nicepborua’s conquests of Crete and CSlida. In capt\^g Candia 
and Tarsus the East Roman conqueror was smoking out two 
hornets’ nests from which the East Roman Empire had been sys- 
•temarically and persistently raided.^ But In pressing on across the 
Amanug to conquci Antio^ and establish an East Roman protec¬ 
torate over Aleppo Nicephorus was simply adding to the liabilities 
of the Empire by burdening It with a new dominion which was as 
extensive, and as dangerou^ exposed to invarion from the Interior 
of the continent, as ^ new dominion which Basil I and Leo the 

I Uolifca (be pr«vioua of John CuniM tltS tb« otbftr coiMuc*t*^«f Ni6«- 

pboru* Pbocw ■! MinJim* gxpgow, Crete cot • provioce et the Abbiad 
CeSphate. It «« « Cut RenaAjKMMMMB «hjeb bed beea ctptwed ia 

A.&. $33 br Mu$Un pinte* fnea Aadihuik. Before Nicepborui’t eueeearul expMjtios 
w Crete in there bed bees «a ebwtm attempt to recooquec tbe ^. 9 ^' 

* for reyuJer epnAS eod nidi upM AoetHie t^eh were 

orricd out from a bate of ^eredoM at Tanua eee 11 . D (vii), toI. u, c. 36S, with 
foewt* I. Tb« Aad^ufiuk pinn« of Ceadle irtfetred the com tod uleoda of tfac 
Aefeaa. 
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Wise had acquired ia Southern aad this without any of the 
j>olitical and strategic necesaity which had jusd£ed that earlier for¬ 
ward move in that other quarter.' Aa for the Sicilian and Aaiadc 
cnihtaiy adventures of Ba^ ‘the Bulgar'kiUer* and hie aucceasora 
in the government of the East Roman Empire during the second 
quarter of the eleventh century, they were directly reaponsible for 
Ae crash of A.D. 1071. In wesiieoing or overthrowing the Muslim 
‘successor-stateB’ of the 'Abbasid Cs^phate in Syria and its Mono* 
physite 'successor-states’ in Armenia, this East Roman militariim 
was simply filling valleys and levelling hills in order to prepare the 
way for the SaljQq and make straight his paths’ towards the empty 
spaces that were awaiting his advent in the rotten heart of an 
Orthodox Christian Anatolia. Similarly, in attempting to conquer 
Sicily, the sane militaiiam, with the same perversity, was cresting 
an opportunity for the Normans to seize the East Roman provinces 
of Laghovardhia and Calabria, with the Muslim island into the 
bargain. 

The forward policy which was pursued by the East Roman 
Government in this quarter from 1025 to 1040 was particularly 
wanton, because it was embarked upon after the Government had 
received a series of plain warnings that it had more than enough 
on its hands here as it was. The first warning was the resumpdon 
of African Muslim piradcal raids.' Bari it^, after having en¬ 
joyed more than a century of immunity, was raided in 988 and 
again In 2003, and on the latter occasion it was only saved by the 
intervention of the Venetians,* while it required Pisan ssaistance to 
enable the East Roman fleet to defeat its Muslim adversaries 
off Reggio in 1006.’ A further, and still plainer, warning was 
given by the abortive revolt of the Empire’s Apulian Lombard 
subject Melo at Bari in X009, and by me fugitive’s unsuccess¬ 
ful incursion into Apulia in lOiy-iS at the of a band of 
Norman mercenaries. For though, once again, the East Roman 
authorities in Italy were able to repel and punish the assault to 
which they had hettx subjected, this assault would scarcely have 
been attempted If In this quarter the East Roman Power bad not 
been innting attack by its palp^le weakness. Yet heedless of 
these warnings, the East RosW Government embarked upon the 


* ?«r tbe eeoiideiiiiiMU »hkb wtn probsSlr aurtd* of (be Ewt lUniio 

•atetiDca wbo wore Mpomible for tfa« fonraM pcU^ ia Itilr at (b« turn of tbe natb 
■ad teotheeitfufMa.iee p. |«j. above. , , 

* Lub« ui. 4 -s> w funKcr V. 0 U) (<) 9 , vol. t, p. m 7 > below. 

* ‘nil ia ifit^reted Sr 0«y, op. at, p. 967, u o^com tbit tb«, Bui Romao 
Enpirc ia iu South loLan «xtTtnui 7 *■■ alraad; auffehse frooa evoratrtio. 
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SidUan expedition of 1038-40; end it was ftom this chat its lulian 
disasters arose. Tlie beginning of the end of the East Roman 
dominion in Apulia was the simultaneous revolt in 1040 of the 
ApiJian subjects of the Empire who were being called upon to 
supply a fresh draft of conscripts for the Sicilian War,' and of the 
North Lombard and Norman mercenaries* who had returned from 
the Sicilian war-zone exasperated at the discipline to which they 
had been subjected there.^ 

It will be seen that the miUtarism which made its appearance 
with the laimching of John Curcuas* Asiatic offensive in a.d. 926, 
and which went on gatberli^ impetus dll it was pulled up short, 
a century and a half bter, by the crash of a.d. 1071, was as faul to 
East Roman interests as it was foreign to East Roman tradition. 
How are we to account for this innovation, which involved not 
only a change of policy but also a change of (thos ^ 

The mere change of policy can perhaps be accounted for sufE- 
dently by the temptation which was offered to East Roman am- 
bidons in the spectacle of the decrepitude of the Abbasid Power 
from the early decades of the tenth century onwards. It was the 
u^ency and imminence of the Arab Muslim pressure that had 
called the East Roman Empire into existence two hundred years 
back,* Through two centuries of almost unintermittent warfare 
the Empire had stood the strain and, In standing it, had been the 
salvation of Orthodox Christendom. Now that the pressure was 
relaxing—now that the mighty Syriac Power which had so long 
overshadowed Orthodox Christendom and battered at the Empire's 


* Tb*; (cvolced imdftr the Indenhi^ of BysiedruMd ioa AtgTnw, who mido 
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gates was itself breakbg iato fragments^waa the Empire to refrain 
from reaping the fruits of its loi^ endurance? Was it to neglect 
the opportunity* which had come at last, of turning the tables ? 
It mrxst be admitted that the East Koman counter-offensive was 
what was to be expected from human nature; yet this general 
explanation does not altogether meet this spedal case; for during 
the two centuries beginning with the accession of Leo Syrus the 
East Roman Government's statesmanship had consistently shown 
itself superhuman—or inhuman—in its moderation. The change 
of policy cannot be fully comprehended unless we can also account 
for the implied change of ^thos; and we can, in fact* account for 
this by obMrving that a new social element was brought Into power 
at Constantinople by the new Bulgarian peril. Though the Bulgar 
Khan Symeon could not attain the East ^man Throne himself, he 
could, and did, ucintentioRally enable the East Roman naval officer 
Romanus Lecapcous to seat himself upon it It was this crowned 
naval officer who initiated the militarist policy that was inaugurated 
by the Asiatic campaigns of a.d. 926-44, and it wasa pair of crowned 
military officers—Nicephonis Phocas {^p€Tabat a.d. 963-9) and 
John Tzimisccs {imperahAt A.D. 969-76)^who cani^ the new 
policy farther. Both these latter Eenperors had the East Roman 
railiOry tradition in their bones. The Anatolian magnate Phocas 
was a grandson of the Nioephorus Phocaa who had conquered 
Southern Italy for Leo the Wise in 8S5* and a nephew of a Leo 
Phocas who had been defeated by Khsn Symeon on the Achelous 
in 917. The Armenian soldier-of-fortune John Tzimisces was a 
great-nephew of John Curcuas. And Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer’, 
whose long rrign immediately succeeded the successive short reigns 
of these two n^itary usurpers* proved to be the one representadve 
of his dynasty who was imbued with the military spirit.^ Thus for 
sixty-two years—from 963 to 1025—the East Roman Empire was 
in r^itary hands and the new penchant towards militarisn, which 
was imparted to the Imperial policy under this regime, persisted 
thereafter by sheer momentum^ until it carried the Empire into 
irretrievable disaster. 
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The truth was that the spirit of moderation which was the 
original note of East Roman statesmanship had been the East 
Roman Empire^s saving grace; and when once this spirit was lost 
an institution which had always been a grievous incubus upon the 
life of Orthodox Christendom became utterly intolerable. It was 
notf however, the irrational play of Chance or a malidous stroke 
of^the Envy of the Gods’ that transformed the original ithos of the 
East Roman Empire into its antithesis with this fatal consequence. 
The transformation was due to an inward necessity and Tu>t to an 
external accident; for it was nstural that a growing society should 
expand, and inevitable, in the circumstances of Orth(^ox Chris^ 
social history, that such expansion should bring with its multipHca- 
tion of the incubus vrith which the expanding society was already 
saddled; and, since there was not room for more than one ghost of 
the Roman Empire to haunt a sin^e house, a Ufe-and-death struggle 
between the East Roman Empire and its Bu^iari^ double followed 
the conversion of Bulgaria automatically. In this internecine war> 
hn between two idolized ghosts the Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion went down to destruction. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the idolization of the East 
Roman Empire and its consequences, because this tragic story 
throws light on something more than the nemesis that attends the 
idolization of an ephemeral institution; it shows up the peWerse 
and sinful nature of idolatry itself as a transference of loyalty from 
the whole to the part and a transference of worship from ^e Creator 
to the creature. In Orthodox Christendom from the eighth cen¬ 
tury onwards the loyalty which should have been reserved for the 
Or^odox Christian Society as a whole was restricted to a ringle 
instiCutioQ—the East Roman Empix^which was confined to one 
plane of social life and had been erected there by its worshippw' 
own hands. From the tenth century onwards, when the expansion 
of Orthodox Christendom had come to embrace the Bulgars as 
well as the Greeks within the Orthodox Christian fold, the un¬ 
worthy object of the idolatrous society’s worship was still further 
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fiamwed down by ban^ muluplied from the singular into the 
pluraJ and thereby ceasing to be coexteoaive with the society In 
range, even on its own 8uper£dal plane, From A,n. 927 onwards 
the misguided devotion of the Orthodox idolaters to a political 
fetish was divided between one parochial empire at Constantinople 
and another at Preslav. Since both empires claimed an oecumenical 
jurisdiction by divine right, a life^and-death struggle between them 
was inevitable; sod when the idolators' house was thus divided 
against Itself, it is no wonder that it could not stand.* 

If the universal nemesis of idolatry is manifested with unusual 
clarify in the Orthodox Christian case, it U also noticeable that this 
particular example has s specially dose beariag upon a case which 
touches ourselves more nearly. 

The concentration of idolatrous worship upon a pohdcaJ institu¬ 
tion, and the disaipation of this political idolatry among a plurality 
of idolixed parochial states whose relations are hostile because their 
pretensions are incompatible, Is an aberration into which the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Society has not been alone in falling. Our own 
Western Sodety has set its feet upon the same path of destruction 
after having made a promising start upon the path of Life. 

In the Respublica Christiana which Hildebrand set himself to 
build in the West* in a generation when Orthodox Christendom had 
already broken down under the crushing weight of the Jmperium 
Re^vivum, our Western Society was endowed with an institution 
which was a new creation instead of being a gbost evoked from 
the Past, and which promised to become an ever more powerful 
stimulus to social growth instead of being an ever more cumber¬ 
some drag upon it. But this fair prospect tvas blighted wdehin 
two hundred years of Hildebrand’s time by the to which the 

Papacy succumbed in the hour of its triumph over the Hohen- 
stamen;* and, owing to this tragic ^ure of the master-institution 
which the Western Christendom had created for itself in the second 
chapter of its history, the institutional heirloom this chapter 
that exercised the dominant and decisive influence upon the course 
of the next chapter was one of the subordinate institutions of 
medieval Western Christendom which had been an inddental pro¬ 
duct of the strife between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. 
A role which had appeared to be the manifest destiny of the F^pal 
Respublka Ckristima now passed to the North Italian City-State* 
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which bad found room to establish itself in the no-man’s-Und 
between the Papal and Imperial fronts.* And the upstart institu¬ 
tion which thus came to ic fore, after the key to the future of 
Western Christendom had slipped throu^ the tmgers of the Vicar 
of Peter, had much more in common with the baneful Orthodox 
Christiaa institution of the Jrr^erium Redivixmm than with the 
abortive Western RespuhUea Christiorta. 

Like the Byzantine Impfrium R^divivum, the Italian city*8tatc 
was a ghost called back to bfe out of the dead past of the Hellenic 
Society to which both the Christendoms were affiliated. While 
the Imperium Rfdivrvum was a ghost of the universal state which 
the Hellenic Society had thrown up in the penultimate stage of its 
cUsintegTsdon, the city-state was a ghost of the parochial state in 
which the Hellenic Society had found its master-institution in its 
growih^tage. The institution which held the field in Western 
Christendom at the traositioD from the second to the third chapter 
of our Western history was thus parochial in its essence; and when 
in that time of transidon this Italian political invention—or political 
revival—propagated itself beyond the Alps and translate itself 
from the city-sate on to the kingdom-state scale,* our Western 
World was saddled in its turn with a plurality of parochial sovereign 
states of the same calibre, and the same pretensions, as the East 
Roman and Bulgarian Empires that had confronted one another 
in the Orthodox Christiao World after the peace settlement of 
A.n. 927. 

In thus arriving at the state which was the ruin of the sbter 
society, our Western Society has no doubt been successful—or 
fortunate—in having managed to postpone the advenr of the evil 
day. The political efficiency which was achieved in Orthodox 
Christendom in the eighth century was not emulated in the West 
till the eleventh century, and then only within the limits of Northern 
Italy, and on the miniature dty-siatc scale. The West was not 
burdened with an efiicienc state ^ the Eaat Roman Empire's calibre 
until the Italianisation of the Transalpine kingdom-states began 
in the fifteenth century and it was not till the sixteenth century 
that the tenth-century conffict between the East Roman and Bul¬ 
garian Empires in Orthodox Christendom was reproduced in the 
West in the rival^ between the Hapsbur^ Power and France, 
Even since then, Time has continued to be kind to us; for whereas 


* Fof tb« gecMii of Uw iD«die«il W«nem dty^cuto coaaaoi m« lit. C (u) (A), 
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it took little more than a century for the rwo Orthodox Cbrisoan 
Empires to compass, in destroying one another, the destrucdoo of 
the sodety that bad borne them both, we live to bear witness that 
our own Western Society still survives in a generation which stands 
at a fbuT'hundred-yean’ remove from the generation of Francis I 
and Charles V—the two modem Western parochial sovereigns who 
started chat series of modem Western wars which we have not yet 
suc ce eded in bringing to an end. But can we count upon Time 
to prolong our reprieve to Eternity? And is it really a reprieve that 
Time has been granting us? Has not Time perhaps been fattening 
our Western body social, like a sacriiicial victim, for a mightier 
holocaust than Orthodox Christendom was ever able to afford ?‘ 
If we face this last question honestly and utter our opinion openly, 
an affirmative answer may be wrung from our lips as we stsnd on 
the threshold of the fourth chapter ^ our Westero history and look 
back upon the history of a third chapter that is now complete.’ 

If we seek to sum up what this thi^ chapter has brought to pass, 
our thoughts will recur to our study of the intractsbility of inshru* 
tions,’ and we shall be forced to remind ourselves t^t for four 
centuries our modem Western master-insdcution, ffie Parochial 
Sovereign State, has been steadily atrengthening its ominous bold 
upon our Western life by taking advantage of tbe successive im* 
pacts of new social forces. In the impact ^ Italian efficiency upon 
Transalpine government, the impacts of Democracy and Indus^ 
triallsm upon War and upon Parochial Sovereignty, the impact 
of Democracy upon Education, and the Impact of NadoDalism 
upon the historic political map, the titanic operations of the Earth* 
Spirit on the roaring loom of Timo’-'the rhythmic weaving and 
tlU glowing life that ought to have fashioned a living garment for 
God^—have been diverted to tbe sinister task of manufacturing a 
Shirt of Nessus. The spirit of Nationality, which is the bastard 
of&pring of tbe Impact of Democracy upon Parochial Sovereignty, 
connonied us with its death's-head glare at the beginning of this 
Study, where we defined it 'as a spirit which makes people fee! and 
act, and think about a part of any given society as though it were 
the 'whole of that society'.’ In the same placed we denounced this 
spirit as a political counterpart of the sin of polytheistic idolatry 

■ TUt oumioo his be«n iiis«d alcesSr ia tSe preum ehApt«r on p, jtB, above, 
and it i» taken up aeale in V, C (ii) (’), vel. vi. pp. 3i2*ai, below. 
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—the monstrous ^assodation' of ^Ue gods with God—which once 
aroused the creaUTe indignation of the Prophet Muhammad. If 
that is the besertiAg sic of our Western Civiliaation in our day, as 
we must perforce confess it to be, then, indeed, we must lay aside 
every weightfor we shall need the last reserve of our strength 
for running the race that is set before us against a doom to which 
our sister society has already succumbed. *8eware, therefore, lest 
that come upon you which is spoken of in the Prophets.'^ 


The Pharaonic Croton. 

Up to this point in our survey of the pernicious effects of the 
idoliaation of an ephemeral institution the idols which we have 
passed in review have all been statea of some kind or other: dty* 
states or nation^tes or universal states or their ghosts. States, 
however, are not the only kind of institution that has attracted 
idolatrous worship. Similar honours have been paid, with similar 
consequences, to the sovereign power in a 6tat^*a ‘divine* king* 
ship or an 'omnipotent* parllamenc—or again to some caste or class 
or profession on whose or prowess the existence of some state 
has been deemed to depend. 

A classic example of the Idoliaation of a political sovereignty 
incarnated in a human being is offered by the Egyptiac Society In 
the time of 'the Old Kingdom’.^ In another connexion we have 
noticed already that the acceptance, or exaction, of divine honours 
by the sovereigns of the Egyptiac United Kingdom was one symp> 
tom of a ‘great refusal' of a call to a higher mission-^ fatal failure 
to respond to the second cbaUenge in Egyptiac history—which 

> sii, t. > Act! xiw. 40. 
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petuiJiy. OAd in the and refuJaHy, paid to livioe coo^ueren and autocraia frooi be* 
gBBinf to eed of tbe HeUrnie deune and fiU. Tbe aariieat recorded redpicet of thie 
idolacoue worthip in the HeUesie World ii Lpaaodet, the Spenao eotdiec and pobcioan 
who delirered t>i« *bieck>out blow’ to Aihena io the Atheno^Pelepooneeian War of 
«ji-404 S.C. Tbe atria continue*, through AJeonder tbe Great tai the Macedonian 
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raocy of thia practice of deiMof the rulen of lafvereal etatea tee V. C. (i) (d) d (fi), 
Attoe*, vot. V, pp. buow.) 
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brought the EgyptUc Civilization to the early breakdown that so 
tragically cut short its precocious youth,» The crushing incubus 
which this series of human idols imposed upon Egyptiae life Is 
perfectly symbolised Id the pyramids, which were erected by the 
forced labour of their subjects in order to render the Pymnid- 
Builders magically Immon^ and divine. 

*tt is not only exCemsUy that the pyrairuds at Memphis are the dis¬ 
tinctive monument (das ITcArsncAen) of **the Old Kingdom'*; they are 
also the expression of its inmost essence. TbeentiresCste is concentrated 
in the person of ‘*the Great God’''-as the Pharaoh is styled la* the «2r> 
memorials of “the Old Kingdom'* on the Sloai Peninsula, whereas **the 
Good God*’ is the standard later usa|e—and the state’s highest task is 
to ensure to him the perpetuation ox the luxury of his royal estate in 
death as in life, and this to all eternity. The Egyptiac religiofi, with its 
hocus-pocus of magic, knows the ro^ hy whi^ this objective can be 
reached, while the progress of ciTilkstion pro^des the technleal and 
material means for attaining it with the greatest possible completeness 

This king-worship had no sooner produced its disastrous efecC 
of breaking the Egyptiac Civilization down than it evoked s moral 
revulsion agamsc a religious aberration which bad demanded so 
awful a sacrifice. The 'folk-tales* about the Fourth Dynasty, which 
were banded down till they came to the ears of Herodotus some 
two thousand five hundred years after the age in which the Pyra¬ 
mid-Builders lived, included a tradition that King Menkaure, the 
builder of the last of the three classic pyramids at Glaah, repented 
him, already, of the evil which his Others had done, and defied the 
will of the Divine Ecnead itself by insisting upon releasing the 
people of Egypt from their oppression.^ The monuments aod 
records of the Fifth Dynasty indicate that, in *the Silver Age’ of 
*tbe Old Kingdom*, Religion was beginning to take a more moral, 
and pari pasfu a less regicentric, fbmi;* and the change of outlook 
ftam» with a rush when *the Silver Age’ passed over Into a 'Time of 
Troubles’.^ That ^ saw the triumph of a religion which came 
out of the bosom of the Egyptiac mtemal proletariat and which 
expressed the spiritual reaction of the Egyptian peasantry to the 
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oppression that bad broken their back;^ and the converse of Osiris' 
stance was the deified Pharaoh's retreat. 

The ‘endeavour’, for which the pyramids stood, ‘to achieve im* 
mortality by sheer physical fbrce’^ was, Indeed, discredited during 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ by a stricdy material demonstration which 
was conclusive in the esse of sc strictly material an aim as that 
which the Pyramid-Builders had been pursuing. Their achieve- 
ment of immortality in an Other World upended, avowedly, upon 
their ability to furnish their sepulchres In This World with a never- 
ceasing service of priests whose task was to say offices and make 
offerings m saecuia saeculorwn. To shift end the Pyramid-Builders 
had done, in their lifetime, everything that wealth and law and 
magic in league with one another could do to enslave the energies 
of future generations for the eicecution of the Pyramid-Buildera' 
own egotistic purpose. But in the Time of Troubles’, when 'the 
land’ turned ‘round as doth a potter’s wheel’all their endowments 
were swept away and all their dispositions were disregarded.^ 

The Botshe^ spirit in which, in that age of anarchy and 
sdolence, the common people of Egypt revolted against an incubus 
under which they had laboured for centuries, is mirrored in a 
poem —The Admonitions of a Prophet^-^ which the experiences of 
the breakdown were recorded in retrospect after the rally that 
accompanied the foundation of the Bgyptiac universal state.^ 

‘The door-keepers say: "Let us go sod plunder.” The washerman 
refuseth to carry his load ... 

‘Nay, but poor men now possess fine things. He that once made for 
himself sandals now possesseth riches. . . . 

but Elephantine and Thinis [ ?] and the... of Upper Egypt [?], 
they pay taxes no more by reason of the unrest.... To w^t purpose is a 
Dea;»ury without revenues! ... 

‘Nay. but the public offices are opened, and their lists are taken away. 
Serfs be c ome lords of serfs. 

'Nay, but the [officials?] are slain and thrir lists taken away. Woe b 
me b^UM of the misety in such a timel 

* tot tb« ««ra2up of Onria we I. C Cu), toI. <» PP. abevt, cod V. C (0 (<) a. 

▼dL t. pp, x 5 »-s. Mlew. 
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'Nay, but the achbee of the sack, their vriUAga are deatroyeii. That 
whereon Egypt livetb is a “When, I come, it’s Qrou|ht me”. 

*Nfly, but me laws of the judgement-ball are placed in ^e vesdbule. 
Yea, men walk upon them in the streets, and the poor tear them up in 
the alleys. 

'Nay, but the poor man hath attained to the coodilioo of the Nine 
Gods. That procedure of the House of the Thirty is divulged. 

'Nay, but the great Judgement-hall is a “Go out, that he may come In”. 
The poor go and come in the Great Houses. 

‘Nay, but the children of the magisirates are thrown on to the streets. 
He that hath knowledge aaith;' 'Yea”. The fool aaith: “Nay*', He that 
hath no knowledge, to him seemeth it good. 

‘Nay, but they t^ were in the Pure Place, they are caat forth upon 
the high ground. The secret of the ecibalmers, it lieth open.'' 

This ovenvhelmiog spectacle of the mummies of godlike kings 
being cast out upon the face of the desert was matched by the 
spectacle of the desecrated and derelict pyramids, which had now 
become immortal monuments of their l:milders' ^ure to achieve 
their own immortality. The very wealth which the Pyramid' 
Builders had heaped up in their sepulchral chambers, or ear* 
marked for the service of their mortuary ritual, had produced the 
exact opposite of its intended effect by serving as a loadstone to 
the covetousness of spoilers who were not deterred by any fear of 
either gods or men and were not visited by either divine or human 
retribution. 

Behold the places thereof; 

Their walls are dismantled. 

Their places are no more, 

As if they had never been. .. . 

Lo, no man caketh his goods with him. 

Yea, none retumeth again that ia gone thither.’ 

No wonder that by the time of the foundation of the Egyphac 
universal state the efficiency of the royal mortuary ritual was no 
longer believed In.’ 

' If thou callest burial to miftd , it U sadness, it ta the bringing of tears, 
it is making a man sorrowful, it is haling a from his house and cast* 
ing him upon the hill. Never wilt thou go forth again to behold the 
Sun. Tb^ chat buUded in granite and foshioned a hall in the 
pyramid, that achieved what is goodly in this goodly work—-when the 
builders are become gods, then their offering-tables sre empty [and they 
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&re] even ae the weat^ coca which die upon the d^ke without a sumvor; 
the flood hath Cakea its end [oi them] and likewise the heat of the Suo, 
and the flih of the river-bafu hold convene with them/' 

These spiritual experiences of the Egyptiac 'Time of Troubles’ 
are reflected in a new attitude towards the sovereign power which 
is discernible after the establishment of the Egyptiao uolversaj 
state. 


‘Under the Twelfth Dynaatj the kings . . . eventually attained to a 
power which was not leu absolute than that which had been exercised 
^ the Pharaohs of "the Old Kingdom/'. .. But, ail the same, chetr 
sums is easendsJly different from that of Snefru and Cheops. The 
nuVe point of view that the whole country only exists in order to serve 
the King and to build his giant tomb for him naa not only disappeared 
but has actually swung round into the contrary view the royal 
power exists b^use ^e prosperi^ of the country, and of all its ui' 
^bitanta, depends upon it/* 


Thia narrowing df the gulf between the sovereign and the people 
during the 'Time of Troubles' seems afterwards to have proceeded 
a stage farther as a consequence of the peculiar sequel to the 
break'Up of the Egyptiac universal state. We have seen) that the 
ensuing interregnum was cut short and cancelled by a restoration 
of the universal state within little more than a hundred years after 
ju fall. This Mycerwua-like defiance of Fate was inspired by a 
fanatical hostility to the tincture of an alien civilization in the cul¬ 
ture of the interloping barbarian Hyksos; and the 'Zealotism' which 
proved to be a sufGdently dynamic force to drive the Hyksos out 
created a spiritual bond iMtween the rank-and-file of the Egyptiac 
people and the new dynasty in which they had found their le^er- 
ship in their ‘holy war*, Under 'the New .Empire’ the divinity of 
the sovereign was little more than titular, and the ^peror actually 
lived among his people, and among the other members of the Im- 
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perial F^ly, not as a god but as a man.^ The cocopletely human 
family life which was led by Ikhnaton^ within the privacy of his 
palace at Tell-el>Amams may have scandalized the public opinion 
of his generation; yet the Imperial revolutionary was merely cany> 
ing to ita logical conclusion a tendency which waa already implicit 
in the spirit of the age, 

This ‘humanization’ of the status of the sovereign was—signifi¬ 
cantly—-accompanied by a corresponding tendency In other matters 
which were of almost e<)ual importance in Egyptiac life. In die 
religious field, for example, an immortalization which under *die 
Old Kingdom’ had been the odious monopoly of a privileged 
minority at the expeose of an exploited majority was brought 
within everybody’s reach by the triumph of the Osirian religioo.^ 
In the literary field, again, the Imperil revoludooaiy who failed 
Co impose his radical religious reform upon the Egyptiac Society 
under the restored imiveraal state did succeed in perpetuating hia 
equally radical literary reform of 'scrappu^* the dead lan¬ 

guage of ‘the Middle Empire’—as he had sought to ‘scrap’ the 
classical religious syncretism of his own predecessor Thothmes 111 ^ 
—and making a new literary medium out of the living vernacular 
language of the day.^ This venacular literature which burst into 
fiower in Ikhnaton’s reign {imperabat circa 1370-Z352 b.c.) waa 
more lively than ica classical predecessor, ‘Men saw World as 
it is. and took a pleasure in it’^ss is witnessed by the love-songa 
which this latter-day Egyptiac literature has bequeadied to ua.^ 

It ia evident that in the course of its long-drawn-out decline the 
Egyptiac Society made a peraistentr and not altogether unsuccess- 
flu, effort to recoil from tbe aberration that had caused its break¬ 
down. The contrast between an Ikhnaton and a Chephren.^ or 
between an anonymous love-song of ^the New Empire’ and a royal 
pyramid of ‘the Old Kingdom’> reveals tbe struggle for tbe Egyptiac 
soul which a spirit of humanism waged with a spirit of idolatry for 
two thousand years. But this humanism was not enough to con¬ 
quer its formidable adversary and reverse the process uf decline and 
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M; and there ia a poignancy of failure in its efforts which touches 
our own sensibilities as we contemplate to-day the vestiges of its 
record. The epitaph of this pathetic Egyptiac humanism is 'Too 
late and too trivial T It could not prevail against the demonic 
energy and earnestness of the king-worship which the pyramids 
emb^y. If we balance the two contending spirits in those divine 
scales in which the human soul was weighed at the Osirian 
Judgement of the dead, we shall find that the more amiable spirit 
lightly kicks the beam. Eti fin de fompU the dominant spirit of the 
E^ptiac Society from the Age of the Pyramid-Builders onwards 
is that of a ‘servile state’ and not that of champitrt.^ 

The Mother cfi ParUamenti. 

The idolization of a political sovereignty incarnated in a human 
being is an aberration that is not exclusively represented by the 
classical Egyptiac example. If we look for an analogue in our 
modem Western history, we can easily discern a vulgar version of 
a royal Son of Re in the French 'ro: soleil', Louts XIV. This 
Western Sun-King’s palace at Versailles weighed as heavily upon 
the Land of France as the pyramids at Gizah weighed upon the 
Land of Egypt; and the French Revolution was as inevitable a 
consequence of the idolization of the Crown as that Egyptiac social 
upheaval in which ‘the land’ turned 'round as doth a potter’s 
wheel’.* ’L’£tac c’cst moi’ might have been spoken by Cheops, 
and 'Apris moi le dduge* by Pcpi 11 . But perhaps the most In- 
temsting example which the modem Western World affords of the 
idolization of a sovereign power is one that is rather less sonsationsl. 

In the apotheosis of 'the Mother of Parliaments' at Westminster 
the sovereign object of idolization ia not a sovereign human being 
but a sovereign committee; and the incurable drabness of com¬ 
mittees has here co-operated with the obstuiate conceit of matter- 
of-factness in the m^em English social tradition to keep this 
idolization of Parliament within respectable limits. The English 
worshipper of the House of Commons is only required to cast 
upon the altar that perfunctory grain of incense which sufficed for 
the Imperial Cult of a pedestrian Claudius or s prosaic Vespasian; 
and an Englishman who looked abroad upon the World in the 
year 193S mi^bt reasonably claim that his temperate devotion to 
his own political divinity was being handsomely rewarded. Was 
not the country which iid preserved its loyalty to ‘the Mother of 
Parliaments* in a happier case fhan its neighbours who had gone 

' For ta« Mrrilo Itho* of (b« Esvpii*^ deckty in in kncr d«7i m* III. C fiU (fr), 
v»l. iii, p. 3 (j, tnd IV. C (u) (h) i. in the pretest voium, p. S5, fooEoote }• 

* See the ^uotvtieo on p. 4x9, eboee. 
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i whoring after other gods?* Had the Lost Ten Tribes of the 
Continent found either tranquillity or prosperity in their feverish 
adulation of outlandish 'Duces* and * Puhrers’ and ‘Koramlssara* and 
' Corporati'^ States' and ‘ Third Reichs’ and' Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics' ? In 193$ the answer to this practical question was undoubtedly 
in favour of the Englishman who asked it; and yet it shli left some¬ 
thing to be said; for the Englishman himself would admit chat the 
blessings which his Mother Goddess was now bringing him were 
conspicuous chiefly by contrast with other men’s present ills; and 
he would also admit that the recent Continental offspring of the 
ancient Insular Parliament had proved, on the whole, to be a sickly 
brood^incompetent to bring political salvadon to the nos-British 
majority of the living generation of Mankind, and incapable of 
holding its own against the post-war plague of dictatorships. 

Perhaps the truth is that the very features in the character and 
history of the Parliament at Westminster which are the secret of 
its bold upon an Englishman’s respect and affection are so many 
positive stumbling-bbcks in the way of making this venerable 
English institution into a polidcal panacea for the World. The 
Englishman is proud of his Parliament because he remembers that, 
alone among the many Insdcutions of its kind that had come into 
being in the Transalpine kingdoms of Western Christendom during 
the second chapter of our Western history, this English Parliament 
was successful, at the transition from the Medieval to the Modem 
Age, in withstanding the impact of the Italian city-state culture by 
Ending a way of combining the new-fangled Italian political effi¬ 
ciency with the old-fashioned Transalpine political liberties. > Yet 
this unique success of the Parliament at Westminster in outlasting 
‘ the Middle Ages’ by adapting itself to the exigencies of the Modem 
Age perhaps makes it l^s likely that this antique institution can 
now achieve another equally creative metamorphosis in order to 
meet the challenge of a 'Post-Modem’ Age which is knocking upon 
the door with new and different exigendea of its own. 

If we look into the structure of Parliament, we shall find that it 
is essentially an assembly of the representatives of local constitu¬ 
encies. This essendal feature is Just what we should expect from 
the date and place of the institution’s origin; for the medieval 
kingdom of England, like other Transalpine kingdoms in the same 
age, was a congeries of village communities—interspersed with 
troughs as a ^e is sprinkled with plums. In such a polity as 
that, the significant and important grouping for political purposes 
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was that of neighbourhood. The people with whom any given j 

subject of the IGng wa$ likely to have a common political interest j 

were the people whose homes lay within a day’s walking or riding * 

distance of his own; and in a sode^ so constituted the proper < 

constituencies for a representative parliainentaiy assembly were < 

raaoifesdy local constituencies of suffidently small size to allow 
every voter in each of them to know somediing about hU fellow , 

constituenta and something about his member. Tlus social basis 
of the structure of Parliament remained imchanged when the im< 
pact of the Italian culture ushered in a new age, and again when 
this challenge was successfully met by the creative transformation 
of Parliament in the seventeenth century. But the very success of 
Parliament in weathering the political storms of the seventeenth 
century had the consequence of singling Ei^Iacd out to be the 
laboratory for a vast economic innovation during the two centuries 
that followed; and English Induatrial Revolution has under¬ 
mined the ao^ foundations beneath the English Parliament’s 
feet. The Industrial Revolution has transformed a congeries of 
many hundred small and mutually independent units of economic 
life into a single unit which la co-eztensive with the whole of the 
United Kingdom and which is one and indivisible economically, 
as the Kingdom itself is politically.^ In the new England that has 
been conjured into existence by the new force of Industrialism ^ 

within the last 150 years, the link of locality has lost Its significance 
for political aa well as for most other social purposes. And the new 
English voter, if we aak him who is his neighbour, will certainly 
not think of all those hundreds of thousands, or even millions, of 
people whose homes now lie within one day's travelling-distance 
of own home by railway or motor-car. Nor will his own home 
strike him as a natural centre to measure from; for, in his outlook, 
it ia no longer a fixed point. Unlike the tiller of the ground, who 
is rooted in the soil like a tree, the urban industrial worker may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow to any place to which be may 
have been drawn by a momentary prospect of employment. For 
such a voter in such a social milieu the only rations^ answer to the 
question 'Who is your neighbour?' is: ‘My fellow railwayman or 
or my fellow miner, in every comer of the Kingdom from Land's 
End to Joiin-o'-GroaC’s.' The cme constituency has ceased to be 
local and has become occupational. But an occupational basis of 
representation is a constitutional ferrd incogmta in which the West¬ 
minster Parliament could not acclimatize itself without a radical 
change of structure; and for that’the Mother of Parliaments'in her 
venerable old age not unnaturally shows no appetite. 

I Sm rV, C (iii) (&) 4, p, rjo, a>ove. 
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To all this, Qo doubt, a twentjeth>century English admirer of 
Faxliameot as it is mK7 justly reply with a SQlvitur ambuiando. In 
the abstract, he may admit, a tblrteeath-century system of paiiia* 
mentary representation is unsuitable to a twentie^-century com* 
munityi but he trill point out that in twentlech'CenCury ^gUnd 
the theoretical misfit seems to tvork as a matter of fact; and he will 
even be able to explain how this strange thing can be. In prophesy¬ 
ing some serious social dislocation if an old political institutioii is 
allowed to remain unadjusted to a new economic basis, we have 
forgotten, he will tell us> to take one pertinent factor into account. 
In declaring it impossible to square the circle, we have fuled to 
recLon with the dcHI of an old hand in perforroing tours de force. 
*We English’, this Englishman will explain, ‘are so tborougUy at 
home with the politick institutions wUch we have built up that, 
in OUT own couWy and among ourselves, I believe we can make 
them work under any oonditlcns,’ This is not an idle boast; and 
it is therefore quite conceivable that the system of parliamentary 
representation by local constatuendes may actually survive longot 
in the country where it was earliest put out of date by the Industrial 
Revolution. This is conceivable because, as our hypothetical Eng¬ 
lishman has pointed out, the country which 1$ the birth>place of 
the Industrial System happens to be the birth-place of ‘the Mother 
of Parliaments' as well. In the drcurastances it is even possible 
that the English may not only cling to their Parliament-worship, 
but may escape the usual fate of idolators and persist in their error 
with impunity—to their own edification, and to the amazement of 
the 'lesser breeds without the law'. By the same token, however, 
it seems probable that England will not cap her seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury feat by becoming for a second time the creator of those new 
political institutions which a new age requires. 

In our day the need for fresh political creation is once again 
urgent; for Ac flow of the Industrial Revolution, with the fimda- 
mental change of social structure that it necessarily brings in its 
train, has not stopped short at the shores of the island out of whose 
bosom the volcano originally erupted. Industrialism has now 
spread far and wide over the World; and in evety country where 
it has esublishfcd itself it has turned the existing political institu¬ 
tions into social anaohroxiiscns. Since few countries have the Eng¬ 
lish luck to possess a political constitution which they know—^ 
think they know-how to work under all conditions, most countries 
will be forced to find a new constitution to fit the new circum¬ 
stances of th ei r economic life. When a new thing has to be found, 
there are only two ways of finding it—namely, creation and mime¬ 
sis—and mimesU cannot come into play until somebody has per- 
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formed s creatiTe act for bis fellows Co imitate. In the fourth 
chapter of our Western history, which has opened in our time, 
who will the new political creator be? ?erbap« he will be an 
Italian or a German, perhaps a Russian or a Chinese; but at the 
start of a long, and probably arduous, race it ia an improixtable 
exercise of the fancy to guess at the winner, At this early stage it 
is only possible to pick out the competitors who are apparently out 
of the running; and this, at least, we can do in the present case. 
We can predict with some coididence that the new political creator 
in the now dawning age will not be any English worshipper of 'the 
Mother of ParllamezUs’. 

Scribes, Prwts, arid yamssarui. 

We may close thia survey of institutional Idols by glandng at 
the idolatrous worship of castes and classes and professions; and 
here we already have something to go upon. In studying the 
social structure of the arrested dviliaadons* we have come across 
two sodedes of the kind—the Spartans and the 'Osmaolia—in 
which the keystone of the arch was a caste that was virtually a 
corporate idol or deified Leviathan.^ If the aberration of idoli^g 
a caste is csptble of arrestii^ a civilization’s growth it will also be 
capable of cauaing its breakdown; and, if we re-examine the 
br^down of the Egyptiac Society with this clue in our hands, 
we shall perceive tl^t the 'Divine’ Kingship waa not the only 
idolized incubus that weighed upon the backs of the Egyptiac 
peasantry under 'the Old Kingdom’, They also bad to bear 
the burden of a 'bureaucracy’ of Htteratii and a share in the 
responalbllity for the breakdown must be attributed to this privi¬ 
leged claas. 

The truth is that a deified kingship presupposes an educated 
secretariat Without such support it could ^dly maintain its 
statuesque pose on its pedestal, any more than Moses could have 
kept his hands outstretched over the vale of Rephldim from sun¬ 
rise to sunset if his arms had not been upheld by Aaron and Hur.^ 
The political unification of the whole of the Lower Nile Valley, 
from Elephantine to the Mediterranean coast, under a single sove¬ 
reign power, and the systematic exploitation of the resources of 
this United Kingdom for the benefit of the deified wearer of the 
Double Crown, were feats of co-ordinated social effort which re- 
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quired an elaborate adminlstrition; and an organized govemfoent 
on this scale is hardly conceivable without a profeaaio^ dvil ser¬ 
vice which not only knows how to read and write but which is 
literate to its finger-tips.^ 

Thus the Egypdac litterati were the power behind the throne, 
and indeed* in point of time* they were also before it. This bureau¬ 
cracy could boast of itself that ‘before Pharaoh was, I am’. It was 
indispensable, and it knew it; and it took advantage of this know¬ 
ledge of its power in order to 'bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders*’ while the Egyptiac 
ecribes themselves would not ’move’ these same burdens ’with one 
of their lingers’.^ The privileged etempdon of the liiterauis from 
the intolerable common lot of the sons of toil is the theme of the 
Egyptiac bureaucracy’s gloiification of its own order in every age 
of Egyptiac history. The note is struck blatantly in The Inslrve~ 
Hon of Duaufi^ a work, composed during the Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles’, which has been preserved to us ta copies made a thou¬ 
sand years later, as a writing exercise, by the schoolboys of ’the 
Kew Empire’. In this ’instruction which a man named Duauf, the 
son of Khety* composed for his son named Pepi, when he voyaged 
up to the Resideoce* in order to put him in ^e School of Books, 
among the children of the magistrates’, the gist of the ambitious 
Other’s parting exhortation to his aspiring child is: 

‘1 have seen him that Is beaten* him that Is beaten: thou art to set 
thine heart on books. 1 have beheld him that is set free from forced 
labour: behold, nothing surpasseth books.. . . 

'Would that I might make thee love books more than thy mother; 
would that I might bring their beauty before thy ^ce. It is greeter <!»»» 
aoy calling. ... If he hath begun to aucceed, and Is yet a child, men 
gr^ him.... 

'Every artisan that wieldetb tbe chisel [^, he is wearier than him that 
delveth.... In the night, when he b set fne, he worketh beyond what 
his arms can do; in the night he bumeth a light. 

Tbe stone-mason seeketh for wort [ in all manner of hard stone. 
When be bath hnished it, his arnia are destroyed, and he is weary. When 
such an one sicteth down at dusk, his thighs and his back are broken..,. 

'Tbe field-worker, hb reckoning enduretb for ever; ... he, coo, ia 
weaner than can be told, and he ^reih as well as one fareth among 
lions.... 

' Proft m r 1, L. Mym n TMt Dam 9/ HuUry (L«odM. ae diu. Willumt A 
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‘The weaver Id the workehop, be bieth more iU than any womaa. Hie 
thigbs are upon hi$ beUv, he breathedi do air.... 

‘Let me teU thee, furmei, bow it fareth with the fiaberman. la not his 
work upon the river, where it is mixed with the crocodiles ?... 

‘Behold, there la no caUiog that is without a director except [that of] 
the scribe, and he ta the director... 


A thousand years later, under *the New Empire’, the same 
spirit breathes through the copy-book exhortations and warnings 
to achoolboya* which convey the bureaucracy’s unfaltering go^ 
opinion of itself as it aril] bestrides the broken back of a ple^ that. 

this time, has collapsed under the burden. 'Do not be a husband¬ 
man’ ; ’Do not be a soldier’; ‘Do not be a charioteer’; ’Do not be 
a soldier, a priest or a baker’; ‘Beanofficial’: these were the warnings 
with which the writing-master, in those days, still drove home 
into his pupils’ minds his exhortation to be diligent. 

In the Far Eastern World there is a familiar analogue of this 
^yptiac ’Utteratocracy’ in the incubus of ‘mandarin rule’ which the 
Par Eastern Sodety has inherited ftom the latest age of its Sinic 
predecessor.^ The Confudan llcteracus used to flaunt his heartless 
refusal to lift a finger to lighten the load of the tcHlmg millions by 
allowing his finger-nails to grow to lengths which precluded every 
use of ^ hand except the manipulation of the scribal brush, and 
through all the chances and changed of Far Eastern history he has 
emulated his Egyptiac ajnfr^s teoadcy in keeping his oppressive 
seat. Even the Impact of the Western culture, which has momen¬ 
tarily robbed the Confudan Classics of their prestige, haaoot thrown 
the r!hir>i>jg.> licteratus out of his saddle. Though the examinations 
in the Confudan Classics are cow abolished and the labyrinthine 
rows of examinadon-cells lie desolate, the litteraCus still wields his 
ancient power in the of a modem sage,’ and imposes upon 
the peasant as effectively as before by flourishing in his face a 
diploma from the University of Chicago or the London School of 
E^nooiics and Political Sdence. 

tc the course of ^yptiac history the alleviation which a long- 
suflering people obtained—albeit, too Into—through the gradu^ 
humanization of the sovereign power was ofiset by successive 
additions to the class-incubus. As though the burden of carrying 
the bureaucracy had not been enough to bring the common people 
to the ground, they were further saddled, under ‘the New Empire’, 
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with the Incubus of a prieschood which was organized Into a puis¬ 
sant Pan-Bgyptiac corporation, under the presidency of the Chief 
Priest of Amon-Rc at Thebes, by the Emperor Thothmea III 
{imp^ahat sohs circa 1480-1450 B.c.).' A ceotiuy after its incor¬ 
poration the Egyptiac priesthood proved strong enough to defeat 
the Imperial huesiarch Iklmaton ^tr^erabai circa 1370-1352 b.c.); 
and ihne hundred years after that, when 'the New Empire’ broi^ 
up, the Chief Priest of Amoo actually became the residuary legatee 
of the Divine Kingship itself. About the year 1075 B,c. the reign¬ 
ing pontiff, Hrihor, picked up the now maaterleas—and powerless 
—•Imperial Crown and placed it on his own head.^ Tbence- 
forwa^ the Egyptiac mandarin had a fellow rider In the shape of 
an Egyptiac Brahman;^ and after that the broken-backed Egyptiac 
circua-horse was compelled to scumble on upon his everlasting 
round of the arena until the pair of riders was increased to a trio 
by the mounting of a ntiies gUmorur on the pillion behind the scribe 
and the pharisee. 

The Egyptiac Society, which had been as free from iruUtarism 
throughout its nstural term of life as the Orthodox Christian 
Socie^ was in its age of growth, had been goaded by its encounter 
with iit Hyksos—as the East Roman Empire was goaded by iu 
encounter with Bulgaria—into a militaristic course. Not content 
with driving the Hyksos out beyond the pale of the Egyptiac World, 
the Emperors of the Eighteenth Dynasty yielded to the temptation 
of passmg over from s^-defence into aggression and taking their 
revenge for the Hyksos’ domination over Egypt by carving out an 
Egyptian Empire in Asia. This wanton military adventure was 
to embark upon than to withdraw from; and when the tide 
turned again in the days of Ikhnaton the stralo began to teU. The 
Nineteenth Dynasty found itself compelled to mobilize the now fast 
waning strength of the Egyptiac body social in order to save a 
remnant of tlw Asiatic empire and finally to preserve the integrity 
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of Egypt herself; aod under the Twentieth Dynasty the aged and 
tormented frame of the Egyptiac Sodety was smitten with a para¬ 
lytic stroke as the price of its final toter deforce of flinging back the 
combined hosts of European and African and Asiatic barbarians 
that had been hurled against the Egyptian ri'onders by the Impetus 
of the post-Minoan Vblkerwanderung.* When the fallen body at 
last lay prostrate and motionless on the ground, worn out by a 
regime of hard labour which had been imposed without pity or 
reprieve for a term of more than two thousand years, the native 

C rieat and litteratus, who still sat tight in the saddle with no bones 
token by the fell, were joined by grandson of the Libyan in¬ 
vader, who now strolled back as a soldier of fortune into a derelict 
Egyptiac World from whose frontiers his grandfather had been 
hurled back by the final feat of native Egyptian anns.^ The 
military caste, begotten of these eleveoth-century Libyan mer¬ 
cenaries, which continued to bestride the carcass of the Egyptiac 
Society for a thousand years after, may have been less formidable 
to its opponents in the field than the Janissaries or the SpartUtes, 
but it was doubtless just as burdensome at home to the peasantry 
beneath its feet.’ 
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With the spectacle of an Egyptiac Society borne down to the 
|ro\md by this trio of idolized castes we may dose our study of 
the nemesis that attends the idolization of an ephemeral institu¬ 
tion. We have next to consider the idolization of an ephemeral 
technique. 

(y) Tht IdcUsaiion of an Ephmeral Technique. 

Reptiles and Mammals. 

If we now turn to consider the idolization of techniques, we 
shall recognize at the outset of our inquiry that certain classic 
examples of the extreme penalty for a flagrant commission of 
this sin have aliesdy come under our observation in our survey 
of the arrested dvilizatlons,^ which has also furnished us with our 
classic examples of the extreme penalty for a flagrant idolization 
of institutions.^ In the Ottoman and the Spartan social systems 
the key-technique of being shepherds of human cattle, or hunters 
of human game, was idolised side by side with the two master- 
institutiorts of the PldishSh*s Slave-Household and the standing 
army of Spartiate ‘Peers’ who were enslaved id the impersonal 
despotism of the Lycurgean Aod when we pass horn the 

arrested civilizations evoked by human challenges to those evoked 
by challenges from Physical Nature, we find that the idolatrous 
worship of a technique comprises the whole of their tragedy. The 
Nomads and the Esquimaux have fallen Into arrest through an 
ticceasive concentration of their energies on the technique of literally 
shepherding authentic cattle on the Steppes, and literally hunting 
non-human game on the ice or in the waters of the Arctic Seas. 

In the same cocmexion we have cognizance of the at first 
sight paradoxical, but on second thoughts manifestly inevitable, 
fact that in all these cases the cultivation of a human technique 
into a superfine and excessively exacting art has condemned these 
human victims of their own human skill to a retrogression towards 
an animalism which is the negation of humanity; and if we now 
peer back into pre-human chapters in the history of Life on this 
plaoet we shall find ourselves confronted by other examples of the 
same paradoxical ‘law’. 
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0.Tna MmmirS MameMe (Loodoe ( 93 $. Allan ft Oai^^. 353-9). 

• Sec Panin. A. in vel.iii. above. * SmIV.C(iu)<03(H.PP.303-439>u>*>vo. 
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This 'law’ is enucdated in the foUomng general terms by a 
modem Western scholar who has made a comparative study of its 
operation in the non>human and the human domain: 

'Life itaru is the sea. There it attains to ao extraordinaiy efficiency. 
The fishes give rise to typea which are ao auccesaful (such, for iosiance, 
aa the aharln) that they ^ve lasted os unchanged untu to^y. path 

of ascending EvohitioQ did sot, however, lie in this directios. Is Evolu- 
dos Dr. lsge*a aphorism is probably always right: ''Nothing fails like 
aueceea.'' A creature which 1 ^ become perfectly adapted to its environ¬ 
ment, an animal whose whole capacity and vital force is concentiated 
and eapended in succeeding here and now, has nothing left over with 
which to respond to any radical change. Age by age it becomes more 
perfectly economical in the way [in which] its entire resources meet 
exactly fls current and customary opporruiuties. In the end it can do 
all that is necessary to survive without any conscious striving or un- 
adapted movement. It can therefore beat ah compedtora in the special 
field; but equally, on the other hand, should that field change, it must 
become extinct. It is this succeaa of dfidtocy which seems to account 
for the extinction of an enormous number of apedes, Climadc condi- 
tions altered, They had used up all their resources of vital energy in 
adapting to things as they were. Like unwise virgms, they had no oil 
left over for further adaptations. They were committed, could not 
readjust, and so they vanished.’* 

The fatally complete technical success of tiie fishes in adapting 
themselves to the physical environment of Life in the marine over¬ 
ture to its terrestrial fustory is enlarged upon by the same scholar 
in the same context 

*At the level when Life was confined to the sea and the fishes were 
devdoping, they threw up forms wtucb evolved a apioe and so repre¬ 
sented the vertebrates in the highest fonn then evolved. From the spine 
there spread out on each side, to aid the head, that fan of feelua which 
in them became the fore-fins. In the shark—and ahriosc all the fish— 
these feelera were specialised so as to become, no longer feelers, but 
paddles: amsaingly effideot flukes for bringing the creature hind-fore¬ 
most on its prey. Rapid reaction was everything, patient negotiation 
aothing; and th«e flukes not only ceased to be teeters, explorers, ex- 
iminera: they became increasingly effident for water-movement and for 
nothing else. It looks as though pre-piscan pre-vcrtebrace Ufo must 
have lived in wane shallow pools and perhaps always have been in touch 
with the floor, as to-day the gurnet by its feelers keeps contact wi^ the 
solid bed. Once, however, swift unpremeditated movement became 
eveiythu^, spedalization drove die fishes out into water w^re they lost 
tou^ wi'^ the bottom and all solids; and water, which till then had 
been really no more than a bearing or lubricant to carry them over the 
solid surface which they were constantly exploring—water then became 
> K«afd. G«Mld; 77 ie S^u 9 fC(v<la«ti^ (Laaden 1935, Cip«), pp. 66>7. 
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thcif oafy clement. Thic meant [chat] their power of being edmulated 
by new circumataocca wai greatly liimced. . .. 

‘That type of fiab, tbeo, wblcb gave rice to the neat advancing order 
of imut have been a creaCure which did not adopt thia extreme 

apecialixadoB of the fb. For, fint, it must have been a creature which 
kept In touch with the floor* and so remained more variously stimulated 
tKflft the fishes which lost touch with a solid envirooment. And, 
aecondly, it must have been a creature which for the same reason kept b 
touch with the shallows and kept thia touch by means of forel^bs 
which* because they could not thmfore become wbo% specialized as 
water>driving flukes, retained a more generalised "ineMcient"* explora* 
tory and tentative character. The sk^ton of such a creature has been 
discovered—a creature whose forelicibs are, it mi^t almon be said, 
rather clumsy hands than proper fins; and through these roembers it 
looks as though the transition from shallow pool to flooded shore was 
made, the sea was left behind* the land was invaded* and the 
amphibians smved.'^ 

In this triumph of the fumbling and Irresolute amphibians in 
their competition with the deft and decisive fishes, we are witneas- 
ing an early performance of a drama which has since been replayed 
many timea over with as many difierent changes in the cast. In 
the next performance that invites our attention* we shall find the 
fishes* part being taken by the amphibians’ formidable progeny 
of the reptilian tribe, while the amphibians’ own part in the’pre¬ 
ceding performance is taken this rimi» by the ancestors of those 
mammalian animals In which the Spirit of Man ha^ recently become 
incarnate. The primitive Mammals were meek and puny creatures 
who unexpecte^y inherited the Earth because the heritage bad 
been left derelict by the magnificent Reptiles who were the pre¬ 
vious lords of terrestrial creation; and the Mesoz^o Reptiles— 
like the Pleistocene Esquimaux and Nomads* and ’Osmanllz and 
Spartan^were conquerors who forfeited their conquests by stray¬ 
ing into the blind alley of over-spectalisatioo. 

'[The] apparently abrupt up of the Reptiles Is, beycad all 

question, the most striking revolution in the whole history of tbe Earth 
before the coming of Mankind. It is probably connected with the dose 

' Ibid., pp. 67^. 

* A w gawi vt deubk parsUel beeveeti rapeetin dewnTdli of tbe Ms«sml 
R apnlM ksd th« NoiMd* bcn*««B tli« mMcUve tnuntpht «f lh« Mimmib isd 
tbe people* of Wtewm Chrimndom ie made Mr. H. Q. Wells ia Ta« OtiBu 9f 
ffiCUry CLoftdm I92». Cinril). p. 3 S 6 ; 

*)uit as in tbc Meeasok Afe. while the greet Aepdiee lorded i( 0«er the Eertn. there 
were devdoping io odd out.of.tbe.wer centcce taoee bilfr munmele md feethered 
binU tvbo were Anelly to Sttporsedo tbot tremefidous feune iltogether br enMber ter 
more rereeble end repeble. eo in tbe limited ce m toriee of Western Eiirope of ^ 
Middle Agee, while tbe Mengolieri monerchiee domineted the World from tbe Denube 
ta tbe Paoitu md fmo tbe Arctie $eu to Medrei end Moreeoo end tbe NJe* We 
fundemenul linee of i sew ead hiMet ind more effideat type of hureia eousaoruty 
wtK being laid doitn.' 
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of 2 vast period of equable warm condidoDS and the onset of a oew 
austerer age, io which cbe wincen were bitcerer aod the suoimers brief 
but hot. Tbe Mesosoic life, animal and vegetable alike, waa adapted to 
warm coudiaoQs and capable of little reabtaoce to cold. The new life, 
on the other hand, was before all things capable of reeistiog great 
changes of temperature.... 

‘As for tbe Mamnuls competing with and ousting the leas fit Reptiles, 

... there is not a scrap of evidence of any such direct compedaon. ... 
In the later Mesoroic a number of small jaw-bones are found, entirely 
mamnulian in character. But there is not a scrap, not a bone, to suggest 
that there lived any Meaozac Mammal which could look a dinosaur in 
the face. The Mes^ic Mammals or mammal-like Reptiles—for we do 
not know clearly which they were—seem to have been all obscure little 
beuts of the size of mice and rats, more like a down^trodden order of 
Reptiles than a distinct class; probably they still laid ew and were de¬ 
veloping only slowly their distinctive covering of hair. They lived away 
big waters, and perhaps in the desolate uplanda, as marmots do 
now; probably they lived there beyond the pursuit of the carnivorous 
dinosaurs. Some perhaps went on aU fours, some chie£y went on their 
hind legs and clambered with their forelimbs. They became fossils only 
BO ocoasbnally that Chance has not yet revealed a single complete 
skeleton in the whole vast record of the Mesosoic rocks by which to 
check these guesses.’* 

The propositions put forward by Mr. Wells down to this point 
in his exposition appear to be generally accepted. The Reptiles 
were supplanted by tbe Mammals because the Reptiles had lost 
tbe ability to adapt tbemaelves to changes in their environment, 
and not because they had suffered defeat in any direct encounter 
with a nascent new order of living creatures who had not yet begun 
to emerge out of their original weakness and obscurity by the time 
when the gigantic Reptiles perished from off the face of the Earth. 
In the post-mortem inquiry over the carcasses of these monsters 
the verdict of the experts seems to be unanimous. But, in a com¬ 
mon ordeal to which the Reptiles succumbed, what was it exaedy 
that enabled cbe Mammals to survive and in consequence to in¬ 
herit an Earth which the Reptiles had now vacated at the sum¬ 
mons of Death? On this supremely interesting question Mr. 
Wells’ answer is not coniiimed by the other contemporary scholar 
whom we have been quoting in the present context 

According to Mr. Wells the rudimentary Mammals survived 
because, in spite of their obvious general weakness, they happened 
to be strong in just that form of strength which the particular 
ordeal demanded. 

'These little Theriomorphs, these aAcestral Mammals, developed hair. 
Hairs, like feathers, are Ic^ and elaborately specialised scales. Hair is 
’ W«lb, H. 6.: The OutUne of Hisury (Leodco 1930, CwmU). pp. ta 4. 
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p«rhips the clue co the ealvation of the euly Mammals. Leading Uvea 
upon the margin of exiaience, away from the marshes and the wannlh, 
they developed an outer covenug only second in its tvarmtb'holding (ot 
beac>r«aistins) powen to the down and feathers of the Arctic sea>bi^. 
And so they held out through the age of hardship between the Mesozoic 
and Cainosoic ages» to whi^ moat of the true Reptiles succumbed.'* 

Ib this the true secret of the Mammals' relative success ? If it is, 
it merely tells us that fur is a more effective physical armour 
against the cold than scales or carapaces. Sut other> and perhaps 
deeper, explanations are forthcoming. Bishop Bamea puls Ws 
finger on the principle which we have embraced in this Study 
under the name of ‘Etherialiaation’.^ TnMammais* developments 
resulting in greater simplicity [by contrast with Reptiles] are note- 
worthy.'^ Mr. Heard sugge^ that the armour which saved the 
Mammals' lives was not physical but psychic, and that the suength 
of this psychic defence lay in a physical defencalessness. 

'The giant Reptiles were themselves hopelessly decadent before the 
rise of the Mammals. There was no hope any loo^r for this -.. step in 
Life's advance. Tb^ had begun small, mobile, and lively crotures. 
They grew so vast these l&n^-ironda^ could scarcely move; and 
oiany had to remain all their time awash In pools where water would 
bear some of tbeir otherwise crushing weight. AU tbdr energy seems to 
have gone into their bodies, and tbeir brains remained pracdcaUy non¬ 
existent—In many cases the spinal column hardly enlar^g when it 
entered the skull. Their heads were no more than periscopes, breathing* 
tubes and pincers. 

'Meanwhile, as they slowly swelled and hardened im to their doom— 
until, it seems (with such a genus, for example, as Tneeratops), bone- 
growth went on of itself; a huge degenerative accumulation of rigid tissue 
—there was already being fashioned that creature which was to ksp the 
boundoiy and limits then set for Life, and start a new stage of energy and 
consciousness. And nothing could iUustrate more vi^^y ^e principle 
that Life evolves by sensitiveness and awareness; by being exposed, not 
by bei^ protected; by nakedness, not by strength; by snalbeaa, not by 
siae. Ine forerunners of the Mammals have now bera discovered in the 
Cretaceous: the age which ends the Age of the Repdles. These tran- 
oidonal types are minute rat-like creatures. In a world dominated by 
monsters the future is given to a creature which has to spend its time 
taking notice of others and giving way to others. It is undueoded, given 
fur instead of scales. It is unspedalized, given again those sensitive feel¬ 
ing forelimbs and, no doubt, those antennae—the long hairs on the ^ce 
and head—to give it irritating sdmulatioa all the dme. Em and eyes are 
highly developed. It becomes warm-blooded, so [that] it may be con¬ 
stantly conscious throughout the cold, when tlw Riddle falls into 

• W«lb, «e. d(., loc. cit. * In 111. C (i) (0, voi. ei, pp. 

< BtiTtw, £. W.: Sdfntifie Thrsry RtUfion (Cantbridse 1933, Univenitr Prew), 

p. 4?a. 
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Anaesthetic coma—lupt alive m discomfort, that it may be cocataocly 
taking in and [that] its consdouaness, ia the end, may have to go on 
comparing conations [which] it remembers enjoying with those [v^cb] 
it now endures. So its conadouanesa is blown upra and developed. The 
varied continuous stimulant is reacted to with varied answer, because 
the creature, being unprecedented, is capable not of one but of many 
replies, none of which can Mttle the question for it. 

*Here, then, we have the seositive moot—^'the tender plant out of a 
dry ground”—from which we are sprung.'* 

Moncheiter and OitAA. 

In the tragedy of the Reprilea we are presented with a case 
in which the peo^ty for the idolmrion of an ephemeral technique 
has been not an arrest upon the threshold life but a break¬ 
down following the attainment of an exuberant maturity; and 
we can, of course, fhink of more fa miliar cases of this latter 
variation on the plot of the play in our own human history. 
Indeed, an English student 0/ history can put his finger on a 
human case near home; for 'the Mother of Parliaments', whose 
latter-day constituents are perhaps now in danger of idolizing 
the great political institution created by theii ancestors,^ has her 
domicile in a country that has won for itself in the realm of 
economic technique ^ equally proud title of 'the Workahop of 
the World’; and there are certain alarming indications, in this 
domain as well, that England In our day is paying her penalty for 
the perilous honour of having been the first country to achieve the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Iq our day the country that gave birth to the Industrial System 
of production is a by*word for its technological conservatism; and 
its arch-conservatives are not the surviving representatives of (be 
pre-industrial dispensation in those rare patches of the En^h 
country-side that We contrived to resist the penetrating and per¬ 
vasive influence of a latter-day English world* of mines and mills. 
On the contrary, they are the colliers and the textile-manufactuTMs 
whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers were the pioneers in 
the discovery of our mod^ industrial technique. These pioneers 
led the way in the Industrial Revolution not only for England but 
for the World; and it is evidently just for this reason that the 
epigoni are now making themselves notorious for an €thoa which 
Is the exact antithesis of the adventurous, experimental, adaptable, 
creative spirit that made the pioneers' fortune. Tlie epigoni 
cannot believe that all ts not ‘for the best' in a technique which 
gave its inventors a virtual monopoly of the world market for 

* H«aH. C«nJd: Smxe ^ Cttditatifin <L«Bdoa :$*(, Cape), pp, 

■ S«a rV. C (iii) («} 2 (fi. pp, 4 > 4 -:a, aberc. 
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industrial products for the greater part of a century; and even the 
belief that they are still Uvii^ Un the best of all possible worlds’ 
for British manufacturers diea alnguJarly hard in the face of a 
growing array of increasingly successful foreign competitors. It is 
DOW more tfian half a century since Germany and the United 
States—relieved, by the outcome of the ware of 1861-71, from 
their former handicaps of geographical disunity and political pre> 
occupation—first entered the lists of the industrial tournament and 
threw down the gauntlet to Great Britain;^ and since the war of 
1914-1$ the ranks of Great Britain’s industrial competitors have 
been joined by Japan, who was an aiitr orUst unacquainted with 
any form of Western technique, until *the eighteen'Sbrtles', and 
even by France, who missed her opportunity, at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, of mabmg the inventions 
wmch Great Britain then invented, afd winning the rewards which 
Great Britain duly won, because she then allowed Napoleon to 
recall her from a new industrial adventure to the old enterprise^ 
already proved barren by a series of abortive essays—of establish¬ 
ing a political hegemony over Europe by military forced Yet even 
this formidable and ubiquitous comp^tion with whirii the cU 
defiant ‘Workshop of the World’ is now confronted has not led the 
British manufacturer to overhaul the technique by which his an¬ 
cestors once made an easy conquest of a virgin world market; and 
dfortM it has not led him to adopt the tei^mique through which 
hu ancestors’ English monopoly has been successfully disputed by 
his own forrign competitora. 

These German, American, and Japanese poachers upon old Eng* 
lisb industrial preserves have bad to face the problem of fbrclog an 
entry into a already occupied by the English pioneen; and 
they have solved it by working out new kinds of technique which 
the Englishman had never thouglu of—or needed to think of— 
before chclr intrusion upon the scene: for instance, the technique 
of cc*ordinacing under a angle management all the successive 
economic processes from the production of the raw materials to 
the maiketing of the manufactured product, and the technique of 
procuring an unprecedentedly intimate and effective co«ope^on 
producer and the financier and between a nationally 
o^anized induatiy and the national Government. Like the Eng¬ 
lish pioneers in thrir heyday, the present foreign con^citora of 
the English epigoni have been free from the handicap o^inheritli^ 
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an oldtx tfichnique with a record of past efiicacity which invites its 
present possessors to continue to bow down and worship it; and 
eo» like the English pioneers, they have been free to make creative 
inventions. It is the English epigonl—in contrast to both their 
English predecessors and their foreign contemporaries-~who are 
captivated by the idolization of an ephemeral technique; and the 
seriousness of the handicap can be gauged by the plight in which 
our English industiy finds itself to>day. 

In light we can see that Great BriCain U suffering doubly 
foom her success, since 1914, in avoiding both the two cLamitles 
of invasion and indation which have overtaken France and Ger¬ 
many respectively.' It is not only that these two industrial com¬ 
petitors of hers have been positively strengthened by the stimulus 
of blows to which they have effecdvely responded. From the Eng¬ 
lish point of view rt is perhaps even more serious that Great Britain 
herself, in escapiog these blows, has lost a golden opportunity of 
relieving herself from the incubus of her own indust^ past. She 
might have faced an industrially rejuvenated France and Germany 
with less cause for apprehension if only the same stroke of Fortune 
which has reinvigoraced them had at the same time shattered the 
British idol of an obsolete pioneer technique. 

This industrial coropetition between an old-fashioned England 
and a new-fangled Gennany and Japan and United States is a 
drama which has the same d^ouement as the biological competi¬ 
tion between the Mesozoic Reptiles and the Cainozoic Mammals; 
but the plots differ in one important respect The two orders of 
animals, as Mr. Wells points out In the passage quoted above, did 
not compete directly with each other, but ae^ed the question of 
who was to inherit the Earth by each grappling, separately and 
Independently, with an identic challenge from the Physical En* 
vironment. Oo the other hand, our latter-day human question of 
who is to capture the world market is being settled by a direct 
encounter between the competitors, corps A corps. The plot of this 
buinaa drama might be stated, from the point of view of a living 
English mdustrialiat, in the words of a living English student of 
one of the physical scien ce s r ‘A step In evolution in any animal 
group is followed by an evoludonajy advance on the part of their 
parasites.’* In fact, our present conflict of industrial techniques is 
not inaccurately described—in a phrase which is frequently heard 
to-d^—as ‘economic warfare’; and if we now extend our survey to 
the clasric form of warfore in which the technique employed is not 

I For thia RmUa b uKnuiuw fnca Freoch ind Ganiua inuf»mm«a kc II. D (iv), 
Tol. u, BB. ie8-o.ab«v«. 

* Hildaoe, J. B. 8.; Peuiiit WorUs <Leodoa 1917, Cbattc k Wisdiu), p. 4a. 
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economic but miUury, we ehall find chat, in this siiuster kind of 
human intercouiae, ^e 'parasite’ is perpetually’ preyu^ upon a 
'host* who, on bU side, is perpetually being betrayed by his own self* 
conceit into placing himself at the ‘parasite's* mercy. 

GoUaih and David. 

In out human military history the analogue of the biological 
competition between the tiny soft-furred Mammal and the massive 
armoured Reptile is the saga of the duel between David and 
Goliath;* and if we take this legendary Syriac combat as our 
starting'pomt, we shall find the same drama acted and reperfonoed 
in a continuous series of matches between new-fangled and old- 
fashioned military techniques which wii remind us cf ‘The Chain 
of Destruction’ that Mayoe Reid describes in The Boy Hunim. 

Before the fatal day on which be challenges the armies of Israel, 
Goliath has won such triumphant victories with his spear whose 
staff is like a weaver’s beam and whose head weighs six hundred 
shekels of iron, and has found himself so complecdy proof against 
hostile weapons in his panoply of casque and corselet and target 
and greaves, that he can no longer conceive of any alternative 
armament;* and he believes that in this armament he is invincible.. 
He therefore challenges the enemy of the day to choose a champion 
to meet him in single combat, on the assumption that, if any 
champion is forthcoming, he will likewise be a spearman armed 
cop-d-pte, and in the assurance that any Israelite who has the hardi¬ 
hood to fight the Philistine champion with his own weapons will be 
an easy prey for him. So hard set is Goliath’s mind in these two 
ideas ^t, when he sees David running forward to meet him with 
no armour on his body and nothing in his hand that catches the 
eye except a sta^, Goh^ takes umbrage, instead of taking alarm, 
at his adversary’s apparent unpreparedness, and eaclaims: ‘Am 1 
a dog, that thou comest to me with staves?’ Goliath does not sus¬ 
pect that this youth's impertinence is not a piece of boyish folly 
but is, on the contrary, a carefully considered manmuvre (David 
having actually realised, quite as dearly as Goliath himself, that 

* 5 e« iheatoryuititteieic X Saaiiiclinii. 

* P«r tb« Amytiaa ptovtaiDce of GoUatb^a inmmetit •«« III. C (S) C*). vol. ili, e. 
fSs. footnote abore. In centnit to tbia view cf the orisia of ih« b^ie'a paneplr. 
wluch i* (bat of Profteeor G. Clots, greitar credit ia to the native invenovenaa 
of (he peopleo of the Aereaa ar«« b J. Krosurer aod C. Vdtb’s hfeovcM lod Xriag- 
/dArwf dtr Onttiim tmi Itimtr (Muucb iQXS. Beck), p. &i, foofBote 4. 'AJUimsIv. 
they write, '(but cm ht 00 doubt that ceRa;n iaolatM pi««« of e^uioniein wen 
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inf tbe »ecun«y of e«tf avideacotbat, eo the haclo eC the NiJe •• weDtaiotfaeannyof 
(he Croat KiAe of Awrrie. Ae KiUy^med Crock boplite of (be S(h and ytS oeciciinca 
fl.ai, with hia ha^ bui hi^hlv proowhva annanxent, m»(U a powerful aod exotic 
impraaaien. The paiwpl/ of (m Hocrteoc hero ia ihua aone tbe leaa aMtathing pacuharlT 
Citeh for havfoe coioa iam aWatmee lador OriaABi impindoe.’ 
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in Goliath’s own accoutrements be cannot hope to be Goliath’s 
match, and having therefore rqected» after trying on, the panoply 
which Saul has pressed upon him); nor does GoUath notice the 
sling in the hand which does cot hold the staff, nor wonder what 
mis^ef may be hidden in the shepherd’s bag. And so this luck¬ 
less Philistine Triceratops stalks forward pompously to offer his 
unvisored forehead as a target for the sling-stone which is to slay 
him it one shotbefbre ever his contemptible adversary comes within 
range of his hitherto lethal spear. 

GoHath of Gath was not ^e first hopUte in the history of Life 
on Earth to court and incur this disconcerting doom; for armour 
far more ponderous than his had been worn by reptilian and mam¬ 
malian cataphracts before ever Goliath's first human ancestor had 
made his appearance on the terrestrial scene. 

'One seductive and ultimately always fatal path [of Evolution) has been 
the development of protective arcoour. An organism can protea itself 
by concealment, by swiftness in Bight, by efE^ve counter-attack, by 
uniting for attack and defence with other individuals of its species and 
also by encasing itself witbin bony plates and spines. The last course was 
adopt^ by the ganoid fishes of the Devonian with their ahining armour. 
Some of tfie great lizards of the later Mesozoic were elaborately encased. 
Some Tertisry mammals, espedalfy in South America, were immense 
and bizarre Creatures; and one wonders how long a period of evolutionary 
histoiy was needed for them thus to arm themselves. Always the ex- 
pexi^nt of armour fiuled. Creatures sdopdogit tended to become 
unwieldy. They had to move relatively slowly, Hence they were fbr^ 
to live mainly on veeetable food; and thua in general thev were at a dis- 


animai food. The repeated failure of protective armour shows that, 
even at a somewhat 1^ evolutionary level, mind triumphed over mere 
matter. It b this sort of triumph which has been supremely ex em pli fied 
inMan.'^ 

It is ideally exemplified in the saga of David and Goliath. Yet, 
while tills classic tale sums up for all time a philosophic truth that 
is also illustrated by the slowly unfolding history of human com- 

E itition in armaments, it is at the same time a matter of historical 
ct that the individual hopUte champion of the post-Minoan 
interregnum—^ Goliath of Gath or a Hector of Troy-^d not 
succumb to David’s sling or Philoctetes’ bow but to the Myrmidons’ 
phalanx:^ a veritable Leviathan in which a multitude of hoplites 
set shoulder to shoulder and helmet to helmet and shield to shield.^ 

* Bwnc*, S. W.$ ScitfOifii Thtery StHtien {CtnbrU^ 1993. Uaireriir? PiwaX 

pp. «*-S« 

> For tb« ongin iDd djitunoB of tb« wohaique toe I, C (lill (S). Aoaez 1, 

«oL L p, 4i8. foonote s; aad III. C (j) (o). vol. Id, p. (6$. fooaiote t, tbm. 

» TttM t*t, U. ai :-:7. 
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While each amgle phakngite is the raiik-and*£ie was a replica of 
Hector or Goliath in hig accoutrements, he was the antithesis of 
the Homeric hopUte in his spirit; for the essence of the phalanx did 
not consist in the equipment of its component men'at-arms, but in 
the discipline which had transformed a barbaric rabble of individual 
warriors into a military formation whose orderly evolutions could 
accomplish ten times as much as the unco>ordiiiaced efforts of an 
equal number of equally well-armed individual champions. 

This new military technique, of which we already catch some 
anticipatory glimpses in the IHad, made its indubitable entry upon 
the stage of history in the shape of a Spartan phalanx which marched 
through the rhythm of Tyr^ua’s versea to its socially disastrous 
military victory in the second Messeno-Spartan War;* but the 
triumph of the Spartan phalanx was not definitive. After driving 
all its ‘opposite numbers’ off the field, it succumbed, in its turn, 
to new techniques; and it is significant that this discomfiture of 
the Spartan phalanx came to pass as soon as the Spaitsns were 
tempted to ‘rest on their oars’ on the strength of their victory in 
the Atheno-Pebponnesian War of 431-404 B.c.—a victory which 
seemed to complete the military supremacy of Sparta in Hellas 
and so to crown the victory which the same Spamn tactics had 
gained over the Messenians more than two hundred years before. 
Within thirty-three years of the Athenian ddbicle of 404 b.c. the 
triumphant Spartan phalanx had been ignominioualy put cut of 
court: first by an Athenian swarm of peltsscs*—a host of Davids 
with which the phalanx of Goliaths found itself quite unable 10 
cepe—and then by a Theban column, a tactical innovation, which 
improved the phalanx, with decisive effect, by introducing an un¬ 
even distribution of its depth and weight and ‘drive’, and thereby 
capping the old asset of discipline with the new element of sur¬ 
prise. The Athenian and Theban techniques, however, were as 
swiftly and surely undone b; their successive triumphs as the 
Spartan technique itself; for their respective victories over the 
Spartan phalanx in 390 and 371 were both cancelled at one stroke 
in 33S B.c. by a Macedonian formation in which a highly differen- 
tiacM skirmisher and phalangite had been skilfully integrated with 
a heavy cavalry Into a single fighting force.’ 

* Sm III. C Ci) (S). «ol. ui, p. xSj, tbove. 

* For Um tet 1 m. cit, 

* For (No MoMeoreot pbthngiie wiifi akumiaher, and Tor tba cea* 

thaAfa lA Um pbtlaApw'a Mupmact, aec loo. ciL, abovo, and alao IV. C (lii) 
(«) 'a 0*). AcacK. p. 6]S. footnote ). Uow, 

*0na of the ohonenriaiici of Xloxiodor^a bictla.taoiica la Uut the diSereinalioii 
b«rwe«A (he aak* of tb« dilCereot ami* hM advanced ihU tanhec than >t had ia 
(be teetUa of Ep an’c&' Hr*— Each bidindual itai new t o^p of uea f or iti pert and is 
It* ipeciiJ rol^—wuh 1 ^ w^.1*. in auoh • way aa to give (he whole (be tf pact of * living 
oTganian. Tbe fuAotioo of (he Maoedoruan avalry la ia atnke cha deeaivo blew by 
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If the Macedonian phalanx, with its lighc-armed fringe and its 
cavaliy aitn, surpassed the Spartan phalanx as an instrument of 
war in the measure of the di^ence in range between the Mace¬ 
donian and the Spartan conquests, then the gulf between the two 
techniques was great indeed, since the Spartan phalanx merely 
conquered Hellas, while the Macedoruan army conquered bo^ 
Hellas and the Achaemenian Empire. From the banka of the 
Cepbisus and the Eurotas to the bar^s of the Jaxartes and the Beaa, 
the Macedonians marched at will without meeting any opponent 
who was able to stand up to them. But the most impressive tesd* 
mony to the prowess of the Macedonian military machine is not 
the long list of the military Powers that were successively defeated 
by Philip n and Alexander the Great; it is the avowal which was 
made, after the event, by the victorious enemy commander of the 
oppoaing army in a decisive battle which was fought zyo years after 
Phj]ip*s cruslmg victoty at Chaeronea. 

*Tbe consul Ludus [Aemilius Paullus] had never seen a phalanx in 
his life undl he eocounteced ooe^for the first time—in the Roman war 
with Perseus; sAd, when it was all over, he used freely to confess to his 
frieoCs at home that the Macedonian phalanx was the most formidable 
tod terrifying sight that had ever met his eyes—and this a aoldi^ 

who had cot tnel^y witnessed, but had actually participated in, a greater 
oumber of acdoos chan any other captain of the day.’* 

At Pydna, however, in 168 b.C- it was not Perseus' phalanx but 
Piullus's legions that eme^d victorious; and the eulogy of the 
Macedonian formation which has just been quoted is at the same 
time a funeral oration pronounced over its dead body by the master 
of the Roman formadon which dealt the phalanx its death-blow. 
The Macedonian army of the second century B.C. was as little able 
to cope with the Romaaa as the Athenian or TIi eban or Achaemenian 
fighting forces of the fourth century B.C. bad been able to cope with 
the Macedonian army of Philip II and Alexander the Great; and 
the cause of this sensational in Macedonian military 

fortunes was the senile adulation of a technique* which had carried 
all before it through five successive generations. 


boiM iDd t&ea wbeeUnc roond to take At enonx oa tlu Iksk; tb« fooioa 
of the Tneaeeben vwvtirr le to q^t • iten-cisinural aeboo «f tertke, relmts, ab«it« 
turn lod reiwwad Oftaeta; the fonctioB «f tba pheknx k to deliver a fron^ ia 

beavT memd fonabee: the function of (he Ufht ttOOM )» to cover the amV* 
and fifbl at ioof nnaai and the >vbela mi of qpentioaa a e>er4Inatad, aod ia iaformad 
•?!«.'—Kromayer, J., lAd V«0», G.: ud KriaOJinM der 

"• 

* One lympcoo of Uua f*rhnical Mfulin «u tb« patbolopeal axasgantioa of the 
nfukOoA iensth of the MaMdonian pulanfita'a larita (a«« IV, c (iit} (e) t (y), 
\acfz, pp. 636-7. betoa). Aaoehe/ armptom waa a taodency to rdv mere u po o 
pbaUas aad kM upoo the Ufht infiAcry aed the cavalry. Aa haa bcea noted 
above, it waa a saiKrty co.oMJiut)CR of the uae 0/ eU three anoa that ma the Mcret 
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noMicvurTai fiaptX^os, 
oi vdpop €ifi4ir)S Aa^ ’Atnrfs, 

<10* ^ifia 7np' v/<fu>i dimfy t« irriXen^v re- 
>»i/> xcpftriv, $t9iK^i}v. 

A hird-won Macedonia victory over a diminutive Athena and 
Thebes had been foUowed by an easy Macedonian conquest of the 
vast Achaemeoian Empire and thereafter the Macedonian soldiers 
‘rested on their oars' as the unchallenged masters of ah but the 
outskirts of the Habitable World,* while, beyond their western 
horizon, the Romans were revolutionizing the art of war through 
an experience gained from their sufferings in their tremendow 
atnig^e with Hannibal. The immense superiority of the post- 
Hannibalic Roman over the post-Alexandrine Macedonianfighting- 
machine was conclusively demonstrated at their first encounter;* 
and the omen given by the cavalry skirmish In Illyria in 200 B.C. 

of tlM v^ne* «f Philip lod Alaxin 4 er: but, if to Mtiauto Iwd t» b« mode «f tb« 
reUovo impenAnea «f cm contribuboa oi Mch arm to the coremoo ocbimcnew, (ba 
venoa would be that AJacandaf nurte ewedvaUr hara coftouerad th« Aabaemeuto 
E»p<re without the phalanx, but eeuld net cenceivably have aueeaedad ifbe had bekod 
aiiber of the othar two eeitiMMov of lug eompoaite fl^cifvffarea (aaa Koftrth, D. C.: 
FhiHf md AUjesrtdu af AiaeadM (Lenden Mihtayl pp. aurdere; ‘Tbe 
AmiT ef AJaxandar' in TAa JovnA ^ Philetoty. «el. x«u 4 Cambridsa 1S8B, 

Maonillan), pp. s*:?, eapaoaUr pp, s lad 

' Tba ciMuaat wia eaay ail ^ way from Via paaaafa of the Dardaoallaa to tha 
(naaii of the Caapiaa Qataa*. For tha vae^ nuch gnitdiac rafumiee which tba Ma«c- 
oeoiaa anzia aneouawrad in the north«Mitank laarcbaa of the Ae^emaaua Erepice, 
ovec a^tut the Eurtciaa Steppe, mc II, O <v), ve|. ij, p. i«e, above. 

a TMufb tha Macadvaana (beBaalwa waiKd btfn^ iM puajvely fet their doora 
to evcruba them, the funire waa djvl&«d «n loferanca traa tha paa>-«nd chia aa early 
aa (ha &«xt ftnendan iftar Alenadar the Cr aa t by tbe Athraian phllaMpher and 
acatianaa Dametnui el Phalaruni. who governed AthaM la the Macadoolan incareit 
from 3(7 to >>«.; md after DaoiaCnura propbeey bad bean aooeluaivalr vindjealcd 
in tSS B£. at ^daa it waa quoted with idnuratMQ ^ tha Amdlan hiaterun Polrbnaa ~ 
"The fate of Uaeadoe haa oftao vividly recalled to my tba wor^ ef Oweoacrlua 
of PhalaruB. In hia work oo Forruaa, in which hia object la to iodicate unanbiguoualy 
to hia faUow man th« munUJicy of tM prindpla, DeewcHua Btarrupta hw oarrMive 
of tha'apeeb of tbe ovarthrew of tha Pamn Enpira by Alexander ia order re ttxke 
tba fbll^as obaarvadona: 

* "In order to raalba the bafflloy chanotcr of F«mm« there la no aacaa^ to take 
•ceouat ef vMt parioda of tuna axteading over nuay ganendoox. Tbe pan half* 
cantuiV prnvidaa • aidSelaot ax ample. Suppoaing chat. &ey year* aro. oMne dlviohy 
hnd foretold tha future to the Panicns and tba King of Peraia or to tha Maeadoruxa* and 
tha Kirw ef Maaadoe, do you imafine that they would ever hara believed (hat at tbe 

t ree ait das the very rtama of Perala'^t that sna ntiatraaa ef alfiseat the eocira Habitahia 
'ortd—would ha urteriv blattad out, while tbe Maeadotuana. whoao oama wu pra- 
vioualy uaknewn, would hare tha World it their faatl In my babef, however, thia b only 
ana of (ha aagna tod wacden by wliioh Fonuaa ia parpanally dmotwtrat^ to Man* 
kind her power, her ineommen«unbi£ty with hmnar. Qfg. aad her revolutionary uac- 
tice of diaconcating buman reaeon. In aaniAg Macodan ui (he Kct of muhty nrmi, 
aba haa aigoifad tha fact that her invaadture of Maeadon with tbe ifiaigiua of empire 
ia equally raveeebla and ooedAgeat um bae daacactioo.’' 

Tn tha aata of Paneu* dua avaacualiry haa coma to paaa. werda ef Demetnua 
have Proved (hemttfvre inapirad and prop bade; and. now chM my own aarradva baa 
brou^i me to The epoch of tha ov ex * a ow of the MaManlaa Kb^om, I feel that, aa 
a fint-band wlDaaa of tbe event, I abould not bajuatifi^ lO r^fttrt it 0*er widMut 
porotiAg the mortJ myaclf and nviag hh due to ^ameutua. To my there ia a 
eupanorural preaeunea io hia ^atum. He haa aacuntaly aoddoated tbe coutm ef 
evanta almoat a century and e m advanev' (Polybhta. eaok Xx [X. ehap, a i). 

( Seethe paaaagaftett Uvy wlwbhaabt«o quo^ia n.D(v),>^.H,p.>63,above. 
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was foIfUled Id 197 b.c. at Cycoaceplialae acd was confirmed m 
168 B.c. at Pydna. 

The Roman legion triumphed over the Macedonian phalanx 
because it carried the Integndon of the light infantryman with the 
phalangite, which the Macedonians had begun»‘ a long step farther 
In the Macedonian technique this integration depended on a meti* 
culoualy exact co-ordination of two arms which were at the farthest 
possible extreme from one snother in their equipment and their 
trainingi and which were actually still segregated from one another in 
separate units.* If this vital co-ordination between the Macedonian 
phalanx and the Macedonian light infantry happened to break 
down on the battle-field^ then either arm, just because of its extreme 
spedslization, was in dwger of finding itself at the mercy of a more 
versatile adversary. Accordingly everything depended on the pre¬ 
cision of military evolutions in the field; and the necessary precision 
was obviously impossible to guarantee. Such natural amtretfntps 
as the fog at Cynoscephalae and the broken ground at Pydna were 
enough to dislocate a Macedonian army's formation with results 
that were disastrous when the enemy was a fighting-force with the 
efficiency of the post-Hannibalic Roman army. 

This Roman efficiency was a thing of yesterday; for in the 
Central Italian penumbra of the Hellenic World an old-fashioned 
phalanx of the pre-Macedonian, and indeed pre-Theban, type had 
been seen in the field at as recent a date as the day of Cannae, 
when the heavy Roman infantry, embattled in an antique Spartan 
pha]arn-fonnation,had been rounded up riomthe rear by Hannibal’s 
Spanish and Gallicheavycavahy, and had then been slaughtered like 
cattle by his African heavy infantry on either flank.* But in the 
hard school of their repeated defeats in the Kanoibtlic War the 

* Jo tiM Maesdasjtt philinx u it ms tft AJaxtaStf'i dav ‘we have , , . tbe b«*t 
pftftJM (0 du Itomui inbau^ (Hogmb, ‘Tiie Army of AlexebdeK. p. S). 

* Hosvth (op. at., p. ?) givu lostc orovndt for luppoeinf (hot the pbtlm itielf 
mar been 'eaized with UgKeer fUea*. U cOere ia lAythins in tbit copieemre, it 
wooM foQow (hat the pcec^Henait^Lc Romp infiatry (echniQue wu TirniJlly entici- 
peted bp Philip end AJenndet. 

t See Ten, W, W.' /feUewtK Miiiury and Nopai OewbipMib (Cembndge (SJP. 
Unioonicr Pnm), p. 4?. According (o Vtitb (in Kioaerer end Veiih, op. d(.. pp. apt 
tsd 3p3) the phiMnX'ionaetaoa in whkb the Roman bmvy infaasy fought at Cannae 
wea fot the euitocBery Roman fanriartoa of the a^ but wa* an enaobronlim—peth^ 
bp then already le aa a menuy out of dai^-mto which the Romana had relepeM 

ia a kmd of parohological ‘regreoaioo’ eet in mobon by the ehoek of the dkaatere which 
had ovemhen the up-to-date 'manipulai phalanx* at the Tiebie end at Tnaiaene. 
In reveniag to the olddeahiened pMLra at CeArwe the Romana played for lefeTy 
Saewred accihilaBon. On tfaia euw, the old-faahioiMd pbaliu rormadon and taerka 
had been yleldi^, in the Reman art of war, totbe rudamenis of the manipular formation 
and taedea over aineo (he dme of the RemaAO-Santnice end Remen^EpirM wan (arm 
94}-ay4 a.C.). Oo thia abowing, the Rcaaaan oejufoimadoo of the SMrtan phalanx into 
iM mor* Aexihle auiupuler pulanx wm cootemperaoeaua with the'Macedbmas tne^ 
fonDedon of (be aame Spartan philetx inm tbe more pOAdereua Macedonian 
(eee Veieh in op. cat., p. aSa^unleea Hoetrth (mo tbe prosodJeg footnote) ia correct in 
bebevififf thar the diahnedve feature of Aiexaaaer’e pheLaax, toe, wea Ita 'isobjJtty and 
edeptaluity* (Hoginh, op. ert,, p, g). 
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Romans had taugCt themselves an improvement in infantry tech¬ 
nique which transformed the Roman Army, at a stroke, from the 
least to the most efficient fighting-force in the HeDcnic World of 
the day by eliminating the crucial weaknees of the prevailing 
Macedonian system. In those creative years the Romans had in¬ 
vented a new type of armament and a new type of formation which 
made it possible for any given soldier, and any given unit, to play 
either the %ht infantryroan’a or the hoplite’s part, and to change 
over from the one kind of tactics to the other at a moment’s notice 
in the face of the enemy.^ 

The superiority of this poat-HannibaJic Roman infantry tech¬ 
nique over a Macedonian technique that had been sutic for 
more than a century before the outbreak of the second Romano- 
Macedonian War in 200 B.c. is lucidly explained by the comem- 
porary Arcadian observer Polybius: 

'The phalanx, with its unique and potent technique, can count, as 
ia easily demonstrable, upon sweeping away any enemy formation that 
ventures to free it front to front. Its charge is irresistible. ... What, 


. I tlM pMt-Kumibelie Rotau) kaionafT ww cipible of pUvifu «tfa«r tb« lifbt 
lAfaaaysian • «t uic hopurc • p&n for tht rcMon dttc be »u m ui2ke ebe eoe u ebe 
>4 La cqiupoMAr. Wicb hw ihrowins^^, aword. tt4 hutt oomx «Uoce 
^4M. b* me mlly a reunMneuGiQBeftheMre«ftawi werriof of vhera we catehl 
Ivt cLnpe la, the Hemem Epsc te ^ be>Ut« wppJinu hin. Moreover the 



WoKd, ibe My tcoM ca oquiMiMt and acrually lumved. ia wropeodoa 
wnb (be newfkoalM pheUis, n order le come mn (b«r em asain vhenihe 

out? Be thet ee It maj, n acorn doer >e mo (bevery olU-feabioMdiMM 
ofiteforatefiboSpe^ phiie&£.aatbeRemiiMenpb>ye<lit,th4ia«veih«mth««DPor- 
TuArtrerdcveJepinccbenefupuJerphibfaouiorcr. ThcRozBeavenioaoftbe Smjt*b 
^“ had (bo frap of hemeaenciw bi emecnent berweee the frgns end 
row tapia. Tht letter sewr coMod t© be mumed by unpor#^ eruied jeveliAmen: 
tea eU tut ww requirea ia order to produce the rudimeno cf (ho maiuBuUr pLl^ 
«ee tc meke the h^t aed rw ranke e»luAea sm*—beadinc tbe pd^'i ]e« 4 Ui« tc 
(be A«M0 and tbe Mtua 'e epcon to the pJom (e«e V«jcb is op. at p, 3?n. TVeuob 
tbit troaepodden the RosMae (ualiho the MocedonikBe. r*«n with (bnr «tv leanbeo- 
lOK awtror (M IV. C;u 0 («)» Cr>> Anoti.pp, 636-7, bdow)), lueeeedod to lolvue tbe 
proefem «l bnapris into eeseove acnoo tbo whoto of that farce tbreusbeut iw depth 
mm froAt to ree. <F«r thie problem aee Veich in op. dt., pp, aSa-^o.) ^ tb< uw 
fOraetiaii tbe bom Myearaifan armed 'AorWR' opeeed (be Mrue, wL 1 e (ha oow 
Spamp^rqaed 'piM\ vho had prtaieualy Wn mere aiaketvdna, obwiaed aa 
lodepandent relue of thdr ovn aa a beery reearve (the triani, «ho *tn (brows into 
•cuon tfter (bo hatiai' and eba 'pHiieipta' hod avjcctoaively enpaed tbe eaeny), tk8« 

loddeotal •Bv»bea«f(hor«aervawu perhipitbeB7oate«(oruanalR»(Maceecrib(ttiOA 

to tbe Art of War (Veidi In op. at., p. 3}. Accordiof to Voitb the letaeo af Cumae 
(uuaed tbe Ramam 10 repent of (hdr r«srwon to tbe Spirtan pbalaoa witimt oteJoni 
tbeoo hliftH to the inedowM^ of the nMuoular p^Uu whicb had been tbe laaeo oT 
(be Trobie and TraaiaMoe. They aolvod toeproDlem by otryias tbe erelodoo whi^ 
wse iachuta io (be csoolpular pheTotit te cne legkal conelueieA thit baa juet bean 
dtoenb e d; and by the eod of (be Haaoibabe War the proceee wa ttnw(etc--fuJU 
fiedsed manipular (aedet baiog ampkmd On both lidM at the l^txloa of Plaiaa 
aad Zaiu (veltb to op. etc., pp. 393-6). Tbe gndual auppiemiBg of tba asoar by tbo 
MroliA^and^werd ae the priadpal weapon of tbe Reotea army In ^ ceume (he 
fourth and third eeoTUAea b.c. may be eooicared with tbe lupplenting of tbe pike by 
tbe tnuabet'Snd-baresat In our cnodem Weaterft mUftary (eoh&ique in the ceurea 
af tba eiTteeoib and eeventeenth eennuiea of eur era. 
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tfaen, it the explaoitioA of the triumph of the Romans ? Afid wbat is the 
catch chat oukee the empbycnent of the phalanx spell defeat^ 

'The catch lies in the discrepancy between that element of iodetertxua' 
ability—both of utuations and of terr<2R—which is inherent in War as 
a practical art, and the inelasticity of the phalanx, which in practice can 
only do itself justice in one particular situation and on one particular 
kind of terrain. Of course, if, whenever it was a question of a decisive 
engagement, the enemy were under compulsion to accept the situation 
and ^e terrain that happen to suit the phalanx, then presumably the 
employment of the phalanx would be an infallible talisman of ^ctory. 
But if it is in faa always possible—and easily possible—for the enemy to 
decline battle on these terms, then the phak^-fermation ceases to be 
formidable. 

‘Moreover It is adimreed that the phalanx requires a terrain which is 
level and clear and innocent of any such obstades as ditches, outcrops, 
mrines, crags and water-course*—any of which are quite enough to 
throw it out of step and to dUlocare its formarion. it will a^ be 
admitted on all hands that the kind of terraat which the phalanx requires 
^ terrain innocent of obstacles over a stretch of two thotisand yards 
and upwards-^ almost impoesible to find, or is at any rate exceetfmgly 
rare; and, even supposing that it has been found, it is alwm possible, as 
we have pointed out, for the enemy to decline battle .., [or, if he d^ 
accept ^ttlc with the phalanx on level ground, the enemy can stiU 
always secure the victory by keeping part of his own force in reserve, 
engaging the phalanx wl^ t^ rest of bis force just so far as to loosen the 
pbaJani. s formation and'cause It to expose its daoks, and then throwing 
his reserves against the flanks or rear of the phalanx when these are no 
longer covered by light in^tiy and csvaliy]Insbort, the sltuacf ons that 
are in favour of the phalani can be eadly evaded by the enemy, wher^ 
the phalanx cannot evade thesituations that tell aga^ it; and, if the facts 
as 1 have stated (hem are true, this la manif^y an enonuoua handicap. 

'Moreover s phalanx, like any other force, nas to march through all 
kinds of country, to encamp, to forestall tbe enemy in occupying key- 
positiona, to conduct and undergo sieges, and to encounter unforeseen 
smergencaes. All these operations—which are part and parcel of War— 
are apt to be influential, and are sometimes decisive, in decerminiAg the 
issue. And for all such operations Che Macedonian military technique is 
clumsy, and sometimes entirely ineffeedve, because it does not permit 
tbe phalangite to do bimself justice either in tbe ranks or as an individual. 
On cbe ether hand the Roman military technique is effective for all 
these operations alike, because every Roman soldier, once under arms 
and on dury, is equally weU adapmd for dealing with every kind of 
terrain and utuation and emergency; and not only so, but lie is also 
equally in his e l em e nt, and equafly master of the tituadon, whether he la 
called upon to take part in a genera or In a partial engagement, or to go 
into action by companies, or to carry on individually. It will be seen that 


*rh€ 




b<tw««Q bncfc««t ii • cf tbe correapoedisf >«««•« in (be 
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tbe Roman ilghtmg-oiachitie is enormously superior to its rivals in its 
dfideocy in detail, sod it is therefore only natural that tbe Romans 
should he enormously more successful than their adversaries in artaimng 
their military objectives.’* 


This versatility, which was the characteristic feature of the full- 
fledged Roman military genius, made the integration of the skir¬ 
misher with the hoplite complete j for the mobility of tbe one and the 
irresisdbilicy of the other were now combined in the person of every 
l^onary; and when the legion, after having been evoked by Han¬ 
nibal and employed, with destructive effect, against the antiquated 
Macedonian array, had been perfected in the Roman anti-barbarian 
and civil wars by a scries of great captains beginning with Marius 
and ending with Caesar, it had attained the greatest efficiency 
which was possible for infantry before the invention of fireanna.* 
At the very moment, however, when the legionary was becoming 
perfect after his own kind, he received the flrst of a long series 
defeat from a pafr of mounted men-at-amis with utterly different 
techniques—the light horse-archer* and the mail-clad lancer or cau- 
phract^—who between them were eventually to drive the legionary 

I Pelybiua. Bdoh XVIJI^ chtp*. >9-31, jpropc* of Tinij Quioetiui FUmirtfaus’* 
YwteiT over Xin; V «( C^oec*philM ia to? b.c. The Mine oontrui Km bees 

i j i fyn Wd ie Ute foUo*^ mm by • tnodexn weerera lebo^M. Df. G«<rt Veith: 

*Tb« Greek wea n *11 amee cooiootu of bb own limiwiona in tbe ipben of rnfater? 
cBpedty; benet hu tefideney •pecieliMtion, in ea eSen b being te the bifhen 

pcifeeoon—ena it tbe omi of ene<»)dMr>eM—cbe relabeely UttJe of e&luable italtM? 
BMWritl lhar the BdieidMl Greek powaeed in bimeoU. Thu wm (be ORgiQ of the 
BMoifold diednetioni of ipedel irom within eecb of the erne, end of thee peelUirl? 
^ereetenibe muk of (be Greek &rt oi wer' en seoludon whoee line of proame wm from 
the ample (o dM coopla. eod which puehed tbe ipeealaetMo of e^iupcaeot to the 
fertbeet Umlta. rThie evohiooo reoehea iw bishoet point under Alexinder the Gratt. 
which WM elio the tnoment when tbe whole Giwek ert of w«f wu et It* seohh.) Cod- 
*«n«h. eaoni'tbe Reaiene w« gad —U a ideal which wu (herougUy ereuiUM ajtd 
WM eleo ectuiJly twi nerl the eoldjer is biawelf, who, in bie aoldiMlr capeeity, bu to 
be en d duly 1*—smkbk io e^uel mceeure for every kind of epeciel <Aployment. T^e 
lomAl centequeoee ie • deeelopawm. in the aonaan iR of wu, froin • mfumiiaderr^ 
whid IS to be found, her* too, at tbe bryinning- to e parity M unportince as between 
the diffueat anoa asd OQuipmema, asd tboice to a priodpal fora wbkb ia bomo- 
geneeue througb eod thfougs (tbe ilwaya indiapeoaable epedol weeposs liokinf to tlw 
acanu of lubeidierr wcapooi in tbe handa of foreign fermaeeo^. Thus tbe Greek 
evoiuboD from the ample to the canplex gode its eoatrut ia a Ronttn develojanast 
from the eompiex to tbe simple^ and tiui aimple ioaavinent Mteino. in rirtue of ia very 
ampljfieaboa, e perfeedoo which renden it ctpable eii tt leut u grHt e vereadlicy is 
i0 eapleyneoi m wu witfaut tbe resch of the eeenplieeied Greek vmy of tbe Mace- 
docian period eod tbe Age of tbe DiedoebL'^Kreetayer, J., esd Veeb, G.; / 7 eenKrrw 
Md Kfittf 6 Mrwt dgr Gruckei tW Adswr (Munich i 9 sS. oaok), p. 3. 

t Fer ebaprer io the hiaiory of (be eeeluooo w the lerion see III. C (!) tt), rol, 
Ui, p. i6e, above. 

^ Tbe light btuM of the hom-crebet’o (In conVast to the eetepbrvetb) laouot is 
GonTtved in tbe repreceotadoa on a cots luuefc by the Reman Moeral Lebieova (see 
Tt» CmwM^ riwwM HiiWy. Plates, vol rv. plats ferisa p. ^ 

* Tbs beewly anned eavahyman M catspbnci. like (he armed iafiotryBaB or 

a nte, wM pe/faape in Aasyriaa cavendon^tbe hepUM being 10 tMt (he earliest 
the eattphiset the latest eresdon of tbe i^srriao military gcai<ia. At an? rsta, our 
first ewdenee for the exiaeenee of ihe eaaphroct la tbs portnyalef a rudimeotuy nprw 
•SOtitive of tbe tne 00 Assyrian baa*turft of the 7m cesrury S.C., wheie ^ appesn 
side by aids with tbe heavily atmed eharioRer. Since theee reiiefi an later ea date than 
the impdon of the Cinunenan arul Seytb Neeuda iaco Soutb-Weotem Alia (ses l(. D 
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off the field d la ddbandadi. The victory of the horse-archer over 
the legionary at Carrhae in 53 B.c. forestalled, by five years, the 
classic combat of legionaty against legionary in 48 B.c. at Pharaalus, 
a battle in which the Roman infantry technique was probably at its 
zenith.' The omen of Carrhae was confirmed, more than four cen¬ 
turies later, at Adriaoople, where the cataphract gave the legionary 
his coup dt grdu In A.D. 378.^ 

The disaster at Adrianople, which was the tragic end of an 
ascendancy that the legionary had retained—albeit with increasing 
difficulty-'for nearly six hundred years, has been vividly described 
by a contemporary Roman officer who was also a Latin historian.^ 

On the eve of this catastrophe the confidence of the Roman high 
command in the traditional Roman military technique was still 
ao overweening that the Emperor Valens, who had just succeeded 
in making contact vnth the Gothic host that was then ravaging the 
Roman territory of Thrace, insisted on administering immediate 
punishment to the refractoiy barbarians.* He would not wait for 


(v], ToJ. ii. p. 136. aben), »e may coevarture thac tb« AMyrtAM ««r« to take 

ihu Snt at^ Mw«rdf d»a orea tioo of eba cotipbnct by tbw civeotaitar with tbcoe bor*a< 
arcbon from tb« SumUa Stepp*. Aaayna. lika ibe Sloie WofM. probably derired tbe 
«rt of hd^ tron ihH Eunaian aotuoc (•«« Itl. C (i) (S), ui? p tS?. foMnote t, 
abo*«), aad, 0 /<vam. (b* vt of uaib* eba be« on kombteh luic la, aoue rwel«« 
buftdred r*an eariiar, th« naifbboun <n Eunaia bad boto thrvuEh • previoua 

orjpdoo of Konada, into iha art of ebariosy Ctali thas udSdowb to tho aodeotary 
aoaatM*, aa w«a. m d oo d. tb* bom itaalf)- Tb« AaaTriao*’ rcaoPoo to tbeir tiMouAtar 
witfa (ba Nonada acam* to here b<«n to conbloe tha Noauda’ *reb«ry*on-boi««baok 
«j6 the Aaayriu heavy in&iurynun’a defenaiv* inBour, 1b tbe Achaeneiuan Ape • 
MP- 4 <P*r luit of arewu «ia von ca boraabadi by the Pcojtn pandea Maaiatiua ai 
(ba Bank of PM»m ib 479 *.c. (»e« Herodotua. Book IX, ahap. st). The AchaacDenidaa 
would alae appear to have aada a iBut is aRDouriog tha war-horae ai »«U aa hi* 
ridar, tuu ATcMpAmta (. 4 neSofu. Book 1. chap. 8 , { 7: ^apoadw. Book VI, ebap. 1, 
H fv-i. aod chap.^ 1 1; Book Vll,«bap. 1, faiDtASgwtri.eUp. tz.iS). Ptem 
M AebaonMuao Boptra a Bfbtkoa-maehiaa whioh waa tbia parhapa of Nomadio 
laapinlioB waa bomwad baek^wiu tha iaaprovtinaot of armourinp boA ridtf —■< 
b m a a b y tba a4i|U«in»0 NotMda 00 iba bo^r of Ae Stepp* between the Paoura 
aod tha Caapiao. Tha Maaaaaataa, for leataace, are deaeribed by Hero^tua (Book I, 
aipl aaarmau^^eir bonaa io tha fuhioo that ie aacribexi by Xaoophos to the 
Aohaanenan cavihy. la thia Nonad imomatioo tba anaphract theo moved back 
•outlwwa«rva,« with (b* Pant founded (ha Parthko ^pire <a*e K. D (vii). 
WJ. u, p. 37 i( foooott a, and (I. D («u), Aonax V, vol. il, p. 43$, foomota t), iBd aerth* 
wearvarda wrtfa the Saimatkaa, who pa wed tba eatapbnet 00 to tbe Godia when the 
Colb* Mapaa^ upon the paat guU et ibe Eonaias eiappa batwaon tba Black So* aod 
Che oortban Cma. (t waa tha Pam who eoada it teohiucaUy poaeible to eemplat* 
a orocaaa wbkii tba AjeyriaoB appear to haeo firat aat ia motion. On the pianirea of 
Madia ebay bred a bone w auoh aiaa. aBeonb, and ala^oea ^t could bear tbe weight 
of a cpejuaca lujt of amour far bimtu aa areil a* for hia ridor (aaa Tm W. 

ond ATomI DnOopmanU (Caotbridae loao, Univ^aitr Preaa), 
pp. 7 &- 9 p; auAdam; Tha GraaktinBactnA andInSa (Caathridge 1938, ViuveraitT Praa), 
30 S-I 9 ). Thu Pareh^ full-fledged cauphract ia pormyad ib amAu at Dura (aeo 
TAr Aaettni Butary, Platea, vol. iv, plata faemt ?. if, flg. The Panbiaa 

caapbractbalpad the Parthian boraa-archacto defeat tbeT^OBaiy at tmbaa in SJ S.C.: 
lb* caapbraoe eoBBrmad hia deftoi ib a.p. 37S at Adriaftepla, 

t TbaAgaofUaaaarmarkathe'^ualitaQvtsHSbepu^tdwrtauacba fCriagiwaaeia’ 
Ofxtifrlinc to Xroenayar and Vahh, op, dt., p. 351, 

tt! ^ tacular dual batwea u the legionary aod the eataphrect ae« 

111 . C (0 (S), vet. IB. pe, 164 ard ifd, above, 

* AmiMnue Martelunua: Am 7 o(ae, BoekXXXl chape it-rs 

* Tba Cetha had bean giwo paaaegt eemi the Lower Danube by tba Reman author- 
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the reinforcements which his nephew and colleague Giatlan was 
bringing by forced marches the west, though he had received 
dispatches anoouncing that Gratiao’s army was now on the point 
of joining bands with his;^ and he would not entertain the over¬ 
tures which the Gotha—disconcerted at having evoked so strong 
a Roman military reaction—were belatedly attempting to make to 
their indignant Imperial adversary. Valens gave the order for his 
legions to march at once upon the Gothic lager; and at first sight 
it seemed as though his intransigent policy were justified by its 
effect. ‘The tmfymg din of [the legionaries’] clashing arms, and 
their aggressive drumming on their shields, so Intimidated the bar- 
barians—who were also weakened by the absence of a part of their 
host which was operating at a dls^ce under the command of 
Alatheus and Saptuax, and had not yet had timi* to return, though 
the order was on its way to them—^t they aentparUmeHtoires to 
ask for peace.’ It looked as though the legions won their vic¬ 
tory without having had to strike a blow; but in reality Valens' 
intransigence had not broken the Goths' spirit but had inspired 
them with the courage of despair; and the parley was a feint. 

The purpose of the Gothic commander Fritigem was simply to 
gain time until he could take up the Roman challenge with his 
whole force—including the absent corps, which consisted of the 
heavy cavalry—and his ruse was successfiJ; for he managed to 
draw the parley out—while the Romans stood to arms, without 
food or water, through the heat of the day—until 'the Gothic 
cavalry, reappearing on the scene with Alatheus and Saphrax at its 
head, and stiffened by a contingent of Alaniburst upon the Roman 


idt*. at ibe Goths’ owe neusst, WJt of the in which the freotwesten boyeCths 

Sufisin) Steppe ccm«e to ta end herween the Lower Dsnube m the tad 

they htd been tUowed to esnle, te/eedefen* of the Empire, on Roemo Uftiiofy heew««n 
the DtBubc tM the Btiksn RaoM. In iateotioo tAd la pnodpk this hM been e 
frieadly tes, eiact the Gotha, m the etj» 4 fuu whkh bed b»<n > prevkus h«m«. 


nodok this hM t^en e 


ineadly act. suwe the Gotha, m tbe whkb bed b»<n > t h-ir prevkus home, 

wef* chfeatcBsd with infubiistieii bp tbe eniptioA of the Hua from & been af the 
Steppe be)wM tbe Vo^ sad the Yuk. The enufecnen berweeo the Gothk refufees 
end Che R«msa eytbariQce ousht 10 have proved rnHbuIlT benefiad, hom (efvseeo, 


10 finding an oti Reman eetl, nalabt >Mve bea expected to becnrM • bulverk 

of the Eropire afainiC the iMeulta of ae cemroeo Hun etuBy, Uriiomnetely the 
exetuticn ef tbe e^eejnent wee et once followed by fhedons end tbe blifoe for chie 
WM lamely oo tbe Kooua tide, eenee the nunor offieiek of the iFneerii] rndminimriAn 


WM largely oo tbe kodua eid^ elnce the minor olSaals of the Imperiel edniiniftndon 
Kero to heve renrded tbctf GoverA/Bcei’e |enerou» policy lowtrdi foa Cechj m an 
eppeffktfdfv for neecing end btiUytos tbe refugee# on own eMetml. lo eny mse, 
wherever the feule lay. the Gotlu Mke wiib tbe Impenel Goveewneflt esd b^ao to 
pUlc|e the counvy-Mde on which they hed teen tenled ae frkads and elliee of tlU 
Empire. And. not unDerureDy, due behaefour wee hotly reecated by the Remaa 
esthorinee, i& wheee eyee ic wu net only flegnnt treeeon but was aloe bale iosnchude. 

' Valeno’ impatienee is pur down by Aomicrvs to hk jealcMay ttf Gntiaa ai^ bis 
eoAsequeat dstenninaben to keep ail tiu Gothic leurela for hiniMtf. Hk dedkia to 
f 9 lato action at ooct was taken esum tbe sdviee of hk Mtguttr Eftatwn Vkcor: 
'Senneis, eed cuoctator or cautus/ 

^ t The AlMlwweoneeftbehordee oftboocSermatiaoN'emadeupenwhoee 
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army as a tbuaderbolt bursts agaiost a mountain-raAge, charged 
at l^htning speed, and swept away, in a whirlwind of slaughter, 
as many of the Roman troope as it managed to engage at close 
quarters’. The legionaries were thrown out of their formation and 
were herded tc^ether into so dense a mass that they had no longer 
any room to wield, or even draw, their swords; and in this helpless 
plight they suffered the fate wHch their own predecessors had once 
irdUcted on the Macedonian phalangites. Having caught the legion* 
tries at this irretrievable disadvantage, the cataphracts pressed 
home their attack without giving their discomfited opponents a 
chance to rally, until ’at length, under the weight and “drive” of the 
barbarian ofiinsive, the Roman line gave way, and the legionaries—• 
driven to the last resort in a desperate situation—took to their heels 
in a chaotic sauw Tbe historian vouches for the fact that 

‘the Roman casualties amounted to about two-thirds of the effec* 
dves engaged* (the Emperor Valens himself was among the miss¬ 
ing) I and he expresses the opinion that, 'apart from the Battle of 
Cannae, there* was 'no record, in all the aimals of Roman military 
history, of any other action in which the carnage was so great as 
this^. 

Id measuring Adrianople by Cannae, Ammianus gives proof of 
his historical insight, for it was the slaughter at Cannae, where the 
Roman infantry had been at the mercy of Hannibal’s heavy cavalry, 
that had stimulated the Roman military genius into transforming 
a clumsy phalanx on the old-fashioned Spartan model into the 
mobile legion which had been victorious first at Zama and then at 
Cynoscephalae and Pydna. la the year of Adrianople, however, 
the lesson of Cannae was neariy six hundred years old; and during 
those sU centuries the Roman legionaries had 'rested on their oars', 
like the Macedonian phalangites before them,* until they allowed 
themselves to be overtaken and ridden down by an Oriental heavy 
cavalry which was a more formidable engine of war than Hannibal’s 

Smcp* mw bI«WQ Swmte'uM and OoUa, out of Nomidi* tiod ioio the 

RecQU bnpae. It wie from tbe SvrniCMO*, ts we hevo eteo (p, 490, footnete 4. eborv), 
Chet tbe Cotbe bod ec<)uired tbe teehAi^ of the cetiphnct. 

* Thii Rootort r«p«BCibfi of e MeecdMiaA etory of degeiwnooB in nulhiry tedmiquo 
eppctn n> hove b<«n reaorfcebly elcoe. Tbe Mecedooiin pholiaaite, «Ke )ad won 
be triioniibe evu be Tbebea edvenon by eoabnins e iooser nn^e of weepon with 
e iupenor mobbry {eeo IV. C (U) (e) e (y), Aneez, p, 63$, towote 3, below), 
bed evcntuelly eueouabed to the Rontea lefiecery beee^, in tbe eaeentvne, be bed 
eBaibeed mOoilfQr to BeearcMee (ece tb pmest cfaepui, pp. 434*5, ebeve), Ob tbe 
endenee ofAnien'e e oMdena weoccmeobelkr (Perker. 

H. M. D.; TheAeawnl^fiM (Oxford lOaS, Ckrtndoo PrcoeXpo. >4^ end s^S^Se) 
bee eofueobtfed tfaet io the Iceone (ee d^nee from tbe euiiu; Be Roce^ Amy wee 
rehpeBC, ee «efly ei the eecond ceotury cf the Ch^iien Ere,from Uie mobile rauupulif 
fometioQ into tbe unwieldy Tbeben^Sytftu fonxudoo to whtcb tbe Rooisi mfutzy 
bed reverted once before wiifa eucb diioteoue eoaeeouextceo it Censee (eee p, 43^, 
foMnote 3, tbove). On Uda Mat lee ileo Derkd, ‘l&Aueneee TuniiierifMe eur 
l*BrQtudoa de PArt MUiteire «e Greee, dee Rmwiae et dee B^enbae' in ^soBieeff, 
vet t (Brjeecli ton), p. 459. 
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European squadroos, and which could not be coped with dTecdvelj 
without some fresh innovaticn in infanery technique, The effective 
tnnovatioQ was discovered In the end, but not for a thousand years, 
and then not by Roman wits. Though the Romans had received 
repeated warnings of the legionary’s inferiority to Oriental cavalry 
—in Crassus’a disaster of 53 B.C. and Valerian’s of A^. 260 and 
Julian’s of a-d. 363—they had not been stimulated to make any 
fresh creative advance in infantry technique. They had left the 
legion, unreformed, to Its fate; and when ‘^e knock-out blow* was 
duly delivered in the fullness of time in a,d, 378 at Adrianople, they 
could think of no more original remedy than to discard the dented 
legionary outright and to take over the victorioua cataphract at 
second-hand.< Gratian’s colleague and successor, Theodosius, re¬ 
warded the barbarian horsemen for having annihilated the Roman 
infantry by hiring them to £11 the vacant p^ce; and, even when the 
Imperial Government had paid the inevitable price for the brief 
respite that was purchased by this shon-sighc^ policy, and had 
seen the' mercenary barbarian troopers partition all Its western 
provinces Into barbarian ’successor-states’, the new native anny,^ 
which saved the Greek and Oriental provinces, at the eleventh 
hour, from going the same way, was armed and mounted on the 
barbarian pattern.^ 

' Set m. c C) (S), hi. p. 164, thate. 

* For tha eroadoo of • mw aativo ORop bf tb« Rocuc Gevenafoent n Corattoti* 
oepk a tho ceurw of (be fif(b ceorury of (b« ChfiftiiA En eee [V (iii) (c) ) 
pp. 314-5, Above. 

* see (be d« e oript ion Procophit of Cowiree i& A Hisury et tM Werref 

ymimfm, md quoted ui thw Study id IK. C (i) (&), vol. iii, p. >6g. ebore of ibt cete* 
phreeti wfio were BelBtAui'i iDi 9 ua>«m for ue reeonquwt of Afnce end Idly u (he 
•B(b Motwy of the Cbnedm gn. Tbe im ilrcadr eseied is (he RauuA Amy, eveo 
hcCne the «»«ter o> a.d. 378 nieed the cutepfanen pmdse n the ibee lod reduced 
the kfioM^*e preetiw (o lero. Ai tbe be(Ue oC AoniMpie *f. «{ter (be ksvora 
bed Qves wey, tbe C npww Veleuc took refuse wiA tbe two beevT-a«tJr7 refisiest* 
of LiAceehi iM Metnerii, *qui, da» tDuldtudo olecibamr beedba. fie* eorperibtie 
ueureiK idcoimumi' (Asunienue.op. d(.,Book XXXI, ebip. 13); before diet, a the 
Imperial bodryuird wbi^ bed McompMkd (be EBpeivcCearantiue oe bii (tateenWy 
into tbe dn m Reoe iDA.a. |i6. there bad beeft jpAoklaf of aaphnetavelrrttea, 
pOpolariy bows aa [i.«. 'bard'Wtn bo 7 «' or 'neo is irosBoeftry*, nom 

riiMau, which w«a (ha Greek word for an ii«n baker 4 -«veBl, «f whoie tocouawnenti 
AxomiasuB (op. dt.. Book XVI, chap, to) yiva (he foUowiog dcocripsan: ‘'Hair pareooa 
were protect^ by being eaaed in cwimiaa md •wecM in mew boept wbaob give 
tbaoi (ba appeafinea of bd^ sot ao much mas of flees end blood aa aatueo breusbt 
to a floe fioiah by the bandog Pmitela. TheitanneuccesaiaeBdofthinlwpaofmeta] 
pktLOg wbieb were adjuatad to (he eoivea of the body aod which net only endrtled 
the (rusk but erare also carried down all the limba whb aueb «h>ii tba^ whuWar hedily 
moveacut (be ttuepei might require to sake, his tnetillie integunwnt'wocld ccofonn 
to ii by ^'iMseg itaelf at (be jomti—«sd thia without expoaiag any fipa.* Evidently 
tba KoBSB iRBOurtra of (ha fourth ecaniry of the Cbriadan Bra bad borrow ed frees tbe 
SanutMoa the id 4 « of e bevvy caeibyevas amed eep^pu. eAd bad (ben wvulated 
iba SarsvatiAS aesle-amour isto (ha baop-ansour which waa slnsdy bong won. at tbe 
tuni of tbe flnt and leaOod eaoturiea, by Trvao's legionariea (both the RranlD legion* 
eff’e boo^annour and ih« Somauas catapbraot'i aeul^armour sea pormyed ui the 
b«*rtban os 7 rvan'a Columo). Tbe be^-airoour of (be legtosary wee oooflaed to 
aboiJder-pieoae aiw ooraalet; but (be nme dJSeuJt art of esoaa^. entboue Impcdsg, 
ao arm or • leg had baas worked out qd the olsdiatorial arena ts the atmantost d the 
itetOar, A combioRios of tfaa aacMer wiib (be Traiatuc legtosary givoa tbe fourth* 
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The ignoxniny of the legiooiry’s end uiccentuated by the strange 
&ct that the cataphract who rode him down on the plains of Thrace 
in a.D. 378 was himself a degenerate. The Parthian cnvalry- 
man who had forced Crassus's legions to capitulate at Carrhae in 
53 B.c. had been a horse-archer, like his native Nomad prototype; 
the Sarxnatian and Gothic cataphracts who annihilated Valens* 
legions at Adrianople were mere Uncera' who won their victory 
by the crude and clumsy method of charging home, in substitution 
for the refined technique of overwheh^ng their enemy—in the 
manner of the 5 uren*s borse-archer$ at Carrhae in 53 B.c.—with a 
ceaseless discharge of arrows supplied by a never-falling fam^l 
commissariat.* Carrhae 'ought to have re^utionized the World's 
warfare: but in fact it produced litde effect, for Surenas was put 
to death next year and his organization broken up’.* The future 
lay not with the light horse-archer but with the cataphract, who 
had been represented at Carrhae in the Parthian raiiks* without 
making any notable contribution to the brilliant victory of his un- 
armoi^ed comrade. And the cataphract bad no sooner put on the 
Assyrian infantryman's armour than he bad begun to discard 
Nomad's bow for the hoplite's lance. The rudimentaiy Assyrian 
cataphract still remained a bcrse-archer; and a force of a thousand 
Sakas who fought for the last of Che Achaemeiudae at Gaugamela 
in 331 B.c. are described aa still being equipped with bows^ ^oug^i 
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the horses as well as the men were annoured.' When they wem 
into actioo, however, these Saka de.Tii>cataphracts did not shoot; 
they charged.* And the Parthian full-blown cataphract who is por¬ 
trayed in the^f^o at Dura^ does not even cany a bow in addition 
to his lance. Notwithstanding the success of the light horse-archer 
against Crassus at Carzhae, the failure of the chafing cataphract 
against Veotldlus in the next round of this Komano-Farthian trial of 
strength,* and the renewed success of the light horse-archer against 
Mark Antonythe Parthians opted for the cataphract;^ and the 
Aisacids' example was followed by their successors the Sasanidae. 
It is true that Helisariua's sixth-ceotury Roman cataphracts, as Pro¬ 
copius describes them,’ were horse-archers of the Assyrian kind; 
but in general it was Ae armoured lancer, and not the armoured 
horse-archer, who kept the saddle for the next twelve hundred 
years after the light hoise-archer*s victory at Carrhac; and there is 
an extraordinary uniformity In this lancer’s accoutrements over a 
Time-span of more than a millennium and across the length and 
breadth of Europe and Asia. His identity is unmistakable, whether 
the portrait in which he presents himself to us ^pens to be in 
some fresco, dating from the fh^t century of the Chnstian Era, in 
a Crimean tomb;* or on the third- and fourth- and fifth- and 
sixth-century bas-reliefs of Sasanian kii^ in Pars; or ia the day 
figurines of those Far Eastern men-ac-arms who were the hghdng- 
force of the T’ang Dynasty {in^abaia aj>. 618-907)or in the 
eleventh-century tapestry at Bayeux which depicts the defeat of 
the antiquated English foot-soldiers of the day by King William 
the Conqueror’s Norman knights. 

* Arms, op. at.. Book HI, chip. 13, f 4 * Anuo, op. eit., lee. at 

* S«e p. 439 , footDOt* 4, eMV*. 

* dM TAm ifi n* CaiiHdt4 AnfitntJiimrf, loi. 1, pp. 49-jT, 

* Tem is op. at., vo). at., pp. 71-5. 
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If this longevity and ubi<^uity of the cataphract are astonishing, 
it ia also noteworthy that he only becomes ubiquitous in a degenerate 
form; and, since we have observed already, at an earlier point In 
this Study, that sheer material range and acale are apt to be symp* 
toms of decay, we fthaR not be surprised when we read the next 
chapter in the cataphract’s history. The story may be told, again, 
in the words of a contemporary who In this case was also an eye¬ 
witness. 

‘I was in the army of the Under-Secrctary when he went forth to meet 
the Tatars on the western side cf the City of Peace [Baghdad], on the 
occa»oo of its supreme disaster in the year A.K. 65^ [mii^ began 00 
the 8th January, aJ). 1258]. We D^t at Nahr Bashir, ooe of the depen- 
deodes of Dujayl; and there would ride forth from amongst us to Oder 
single combat a knight fully accoutred and mounted on an Arab borse, 
so that it was as though be and liis steed together were [solid as] some 
great mountain. Then there would come forth to meet him from the 
Mongols a hoTsemao mounted oa a horse like a donkey, and having in 
his hand a spear like a apiodJe, wearing neither robe nor armour, so that 
all who saw him were moved to hugbter. Yet ere the day was done the 
victory was theirs, and they indicted on ua a great defeat, which was the 
Key of Evil, and thereafter there befell us what befell us/> 

Thus the legendary encounter between Goliath and David at the 
dawn of Syriac history repeats itself at nlght-fall, perhaps twenty- 
three centuriee later, as an attested historical fact; and, though on 
this occasion the giant and the pygmy played their parts on horse¬ 
back instead of on foot, the outcome was the same. 

The invincible Tatar qizlq who overcame the 'Iraq! cataphract 
and sacked Baghdad and starved the ^Abbasid Caliph to death in 
his treasury^ and gave the roup de grdee to a Caliphate which had 
been a resumption of the Achsemenian Empire and a reincegra- 
don of the Syriac universal state,’ was a light horse-archer of the 
genuine and persistent Nomadic t^e which had made itself known, 
and dreaded, in South-Western Asia for the first time through 
the Cimmerian and Scyib irruption at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries ®.c. In the heart of the Steppe, from which the 
Tatars were erupting in their turn in the thirteenth century of the 
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ChrUtiaj) Era, the ancient Nomad militaiy technique bad lived on 
to assert its superiority now, at the end of the chapter, over the 
armour-plated travesty of itself which was what the imitadve seden¬ 
tary societies had made of it in the course of some two thousand 
years of brief inventiveness and long stagnation. But if David-on- 
horseback duly discomfited Goliath-on-borseback at this historic 
moment,' the sequel to their encounter in this repetition of the 
stop' was also ^thful to the original. We have seen* that the 
mailed champion on foot who was kid low by David’s sling-stone 
was superseded thereafter not by David himself but by a phaknz 
of Gobaths in which each pbalangite was equipped with Goliath’s 
accoutrements but was taught to use them to better effect by £gbt- 
ing in a disciplined formation instead of indulgJr^ in the primitive 
sport of single combat. And now, in the Cavalry Age, ^sdpline 
won its victory over individualism once more. For Hu^Q Khan’s 
Mongol light ^rse who had overcome the'Abbasid Caliph’s knights 
under the walk of Baghdad in a.d. 1258 were subsequently de¬ 
feated again and again—in a.d. 1260 and 1281 and 1299-1300 
and 13035—whenever they swam the Euphrates and tried condu- 
sions with the Mamltlk masters of Syria and Egypt under whose 
aegis a new series of ’Abbasid Caliphs had found asylum.* In 
their accoacremencs the MamlQks were ndther better nor worse 
equipped than their fellow Muslim knights who had been ovec- 
th^^ so ignominiously, a few years before, at Nahr Bashir; but 
in their tactics the MamlOks were true to their name and sutus^ 
in obe^g a discipline; and this discipline gave them the mssrery 
over Mongol ^rp-shwter and Frankish knight-errant.* 

The knights of Saint Louis King of Prance had met their defeat 
at Mansurah at the hands of the Egyptian MamlQks eight years 
before the knights of the last 'Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad went 
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down before the Mongols* ud ten years before the MongoU in 
tbeir turn received their lesson from the MamlOks on a Syrian 
battle-field. 

In this invasion of Egypt, which was Cbeir first essay in that 
enterprise, the French did their worst to bring their defeat upon 
themselves by displaying an incompetence which is in significant 
contrast to the sbcnring which they made upon their next appearance, 
five hundred and forty-eight years later, under a much less lovable 
but much more efficient commander. In A.D. 1250 Saint Louis fell 
into the Initial strategic error of attempting to advance from the 
coast upon Cairo through the Delta, inst^ of keeping dear of 
this maze of waterways and marching along the rim of the desert 
In consequence his advance was checked at the junction between 
the Damletta ann of the Nile and the AshmQn canal; and wh^ the 
detachment of knights which he succeeded in pushing across 
the canal on the night of the yth-Sth February inunediately for¬ 
feited the ^its of this strategic success, by running wildly into a 
tactical disaster, the campaign was virtually at an end. Driven back 
into their pretdous camp, the defeated French were beleaguered 
by a victorious enemy, and ravaged by camp-fever, until the 
night of the 5tb-6th April, when a desperate attempt on their 

C to break out and escape by water, down river, gave the de¬ 
ers of E^t an opportunity to complete the destruction of 
the invaders. On this retreat every Frenchman who wu not killed 
was taken prisoner, and among the prisoners was King Louis 
himself. 

It will be seen that the decisive action of the campaign was the 
battle of the 8th February, when the French first won, and then 
threw away, their sole ch^ce of ertricatingAemsclvee from what 
was by then already an untenable position. Tbe issue hung upon the 
fortunes of the engagement between the French kjiights who had 
gained the farther rank of the canal and the Mamluks who were 
covering the town of MansOrak. The task which King Louis had 
assigned to these knights, if and when they succeeded in crossing 
the canal by the ford, was to occupy and hold the canal bank 
ophite his own camp, in order to m^ it possible at last for the 
main body of the French army to complete the causeway which 
thty had been trying, for daya, to throw across the water. The 
builders had laboured in vain so long as the enemy still held the 
bank towards which they were building, and was therefore in a 
position to destroy the work as fast as the French could carry it on. 
If the knights who had now made good their crossing had been 
content to execute their orders, the main body of their comrades 
would have been enabled to join them, and the whole French army 
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might tii«i have resumed its advance. But at this crucial raomcnt 
the knights behaved as badly as the MamlQks behaved well. ‘The 
chief credit of the day belengs to the steady fighting of the Mam- 
liiks, who bore the brunt of the battle and bfUcied the chief punish¬ 
ment on their rash opponents,’* On the odier hand the French 
knights, once across the canal, forgot their orders, and theriy lost 
the day for their king, in a childish impatience to engage the enemy 
and a still more childish competition among themselves for the 
place of honour in their own battle-array—though their orders 
were explicit on this point as welL 

‘On avait ordonni que le Temple ferait TavaAt'garde, et que le comte 
d’Aitois aurait ia seconde bataille, apr^ le Temple. Or adnnt que sit6t 
que le comte d’Artoia cOt pissi le flcuve, lui «toute sa gent piquirent 
aux qui s’enfoyaient devant eux. Lea Templiert Li dtrent qii*il 
leur faisait grande vil^e d'sdkr devaai eux quand il devait aller apris, 
et Us !e priaieot de les laisaer aller devant, comme il avait dtd accorde par 

leroi. Or le comte d’Artoia ne leur osar^>ondre,k cause democseignaur 

Fourcaud du Merle qui le teoait par le de son cheval, ctce Fourmud 

du Merle, qui tr^ bon chevalier, n’entendait rien de ce que lea 
Templiers disajent au comte, par ce qu'il dtait aourd; et il criait: ‘'Or, 
sua k euxl Or, aus k eux I” Quand les ’Pemplien le virent, ils pensaient 
qu’ils seraient boiuiia, s’lls laissalent le d* Artois allg devant eux; 

ils frappirent des dperona k qui mieux mieux, et cbassafent les Tures qui 
a’eafuyaient devsnt eux, k tnvers la ville de la Massoure, jusques aux 
cbampa par devers Babylone, 

'Quand ils voulurent revemr en airiire, lea Turce leur lancirent des 
poutrea et dea piteea de hois, par les ruea qui dtaieot dtroitca. Lk fut tud 
le comte d’Artois, le sire de Coucy qu’on appelait Raoul, et tant dea 
autres chevaliers qu'ils furent estiisds k troia cents. Le T emple , r'^T Tu re 
le Maine me le dit plus taid, y perdit deux cent quatre-vingts homma 
armds et tous k cheval.*’ 

This French disaster of the 8th February, 1250, and the crown¬ 
ing catastrophe of the 6th April which was the inevitable conse¬ 
quence, were manifostly the penalties of an unchasteoed eeotism 
which could not be atoned for by a quixotic individual valour, while 
the MamlQks’ victory, both in the dedsive battle and in the whole 
campaign, was just as manifestly the reward of a thorough dis¬ 
cipline grafted upon a bravery which was not intrinsically inferior 
to that of the French. The possessors of both the two fundamental 
mihtary virtues were bound to prevail over an adversary who was 
utterly lacking in the more important one. 

By the close of the thirteenth century cf the Christian Era, when 
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the IVUmlQis had ©stablished their superiority over the French on 
the one hand and over the Mongols on the other, they stood in a 
position of unchallenged inilitary supremacy, within the bounds 
of their own borison, that is comparable to the position of the 
Romans after the Battle of Pydna. In this eminent but enervating 
situadoo the Mamluk, bbe the legionary, ‘rested on his oars’; and 
it is a curious coinddence tbat he was allowed to rest on them for 
almost exactly the same lei^th of time before he was taken un¬ 
awares by an old adversary armed with a new technique. The 
Roman triumph at Pydna in 168 B.c. and disaster at Adrianople in 
A.D. 378 are divided by an interval of five hundred and forty^ix 
years, while the number of years between the Mamlilk triumph at 
Mansilrah in A.n. 1250 and disaster at Imblbah in A.D. 1798 is five 
hundred and for^-e^ht In the Battle of the Pyramids ^ enemy 
who exploded the Mamluks’ tradidonal repuution for invindbiii^ 
were descendants of the Frenchiuen at whose expense that reputa¬ 
tion had been originally ac(^uired; for, while in the life of the Mam- 
iQks Time had been standing still, the passage of five and a half 
centuries bad sufficed for the French to discard the blundering 
technique of Saint Louis’s disorderly knights and to train them¬ 
selves, instead, in the discipliae of a uniformed in^try, equipped 
with fire-arms, on a new model which bad been displayed to 
Western Christendom since the fourteenth century by the 'Os- 
manlis,^ ThlsmetamorphoskofcheFrenchmayserveasareminder 
that the Gothic victory, aad Roman ddbdcle, at Adrianople in 
A.D. 37$ was likewise due to s metamorphosis which had been pre¬ 
viously accomplished by the victors. The Gothic cataphracts who 
put the legions of Valens out of action were descended from North 
European barbarians of the same stamp as the Sueves and Gauls 
who bad been an easy prey for the legions of Julius Caesar. It was 
the Goths’ intensive schooling tn horsemanship on the Steppes, 
in an age when the legionanes were standli^ at ease, that enabled 
Alatheus and Saphxax to avenge the defeats of Ariovisrus and Ver- 
dngetoiix. 

We may further observe, without overstraining our parallel, that 
the wamii^ which the Romms recuved, at Carrbae in 53 B.C., of 
the cataphract’s comii^ ascendancy has its analogue in the three 
successive blows which the MamiQks received in aj). 1516-17, 
when they were routed—first at MaiJ E)ibiq and then at Gaza and 
then again at RaydlnJyah^by the Janissaries. 

After the second disaster of the three, the MamlQk survivors who 
made their way back to Cairo retailed to a panio^tricken populace 

* p 9 t Um Ottetnee origiB of our modore W««ren iafiatry tochoHiuo mo Firt II I. A, 

*0). iii, p. $9, foemote ». nbore. 
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thcii terrifying experience of a new and inttaistible Ottoman military 
technique. 

*They arrived in the meet pitiable state; the plunder and slaughter 
had bett worse than before, ^me of the Imperial MamlQJca came back 
on donkeys* some on cunela^all having been deprived of UDiforma* 
horses and anna. None aurvived, in fact, but a few for whom Fate had 
so decreed. They said that some of Ibn 'Othndn's troops were armed 
with hooks on their lancsa, with which they dragged the rider from his 
horse and threw him on the ground. Jin Bird! said that he was thus 
thrown down. . . . They also said that Ibn 'Othmin’s troops were iri 
numbers as swarms of locusts; that some of them were artoed with 
muskets (firing a leaden bullet) and were carried in wooden carts, drawn 
by oxen and buffaloes, moving at the head of the advane^ gui^; and 
many other tMngs of this nature,’’ 

The confusion and division of counsels which prevailed in the 
Mamltik capital while Selim the 'Osmanll was advanebg, un* 
checked, from the Taurus to the Nile, is a counterpart of the pic¬ 
ture which Joinvilic paints of Saint Louis's camp in the Delta; and 
in this case* as In that* there is a grim inevitability about the last 
act—-which was played in January 1517 when the Ottoman army 
arrived at the feeble fortiffcations that had been thrown up at the 
last moment, across the last stage of their road to Cairo, by the last 
Sultan of the MsxnlQks.> 

’The drums beat to battle, the chief amirs and the whole force 
mounted and extended across the plain. Ibn 'OthraSa’a soldiers came 
on like locusts in multitude, and they were superior in point of numbers. 
The two armies met in the outaklrts of Raydtotyah, and a terrible battle 
ensued. . . . Countless numbers of the Turks were killed, including 
Sioao Pasha, Ibn ’Dthmfln'a former tutor his chief warif, and a 

e t manv of his amirs. Tbeir bodies lay scattered from 'Allln’a 
tain (?) to the tomb of Amir Yashbak, the Daa^dSr. Then the 
Turks recovered, coming up from every direcdon like clouds. Th^ 
divided Into two forces, one advancing under Jabal Ahmarand the oth er 
by the camp at Raydftnlyah. The noise of their musketry was deafeniog, 
and tbeir attack furious. In a short time countless num^n of Egyptian 
troops had fallen* including a great many of the chief anun, among 
whom was Aabak* the gunner. ... In short space of about slx^ 
imnutes the Egyptian army was defeated and in full retreat. 

’TOmto stood bis ground tbout eigh^ minutes after this, and 
fought on with a few of his armed slaves MamlOks, inflic ting great 
los^ on Ibn 'Othmin's men. Finally, when the Turks were too many 
for him* finding himself deserted by Us troops, and fearing capture, he 
folded up the Royal Standard and ran and concealed himself. 

> Iba Jria. Mub«iBjna4 h, Abnad; An Aummt o/ike Ottoman of Btyfl in 

tkt Ytao Am. (4.0. tmaland by Saloioo. W. H. « On«AtiJ 
Fwid. N«« S«r^ BT (Z^oadea IMI. Roytl AMm Sodety)^p. 97-S. 

» Par (h«Be iaefl a c mal setMllw vt Sulwn Aibnl ibQ'l>N»sr Tomin Bey •«« Tba 
lySe, op. ch., pp. ley-S. 
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'Thu vas the thiid defeat [that! the Egyptiao aimy had aiii^red. 
The Tuikiah force that h^ aavaiice^uoder cover of Jab^ Abmar 

carae down upon the tentt of the Sultan, plundering everything_kit, 

arma, boreea, caneli and oxen, including the guna [that] the Sultan had 
put into potltioQ there, tvidi tie ahlelda and paliaadlng, and the vehlclea 
on t^cn the Sultan had spent so much time, labour and money, and 
vdiieb he had reaped no advantage. Everything in the camp was 
plundered. Such vsa Um decree of Fate.*' 

Fate, however, dealt lea$ harably with the MamlQks in the hour 
of their defeat than she dealt with the country which it had been 
the Mamluka’ raison d'itrs to defend against all comers. For the 
MamlQks were not condemned to the extinction which was the 
logical penalty for their failure to perform their one and only 
function,> while Egypt, who had played a purely passive part in the 
MamlQlt-Ottoman conEict, and had taken it for granted that she 
would be the prize of the victors, was now compelled to provide an 
additional consolation prize for the vanquished, and foimd herself 
saddled with the double burden of having to maintain a new garrison 
of victorious 'Osmanlls^ without being relieved of her old garrison 
of no longer victorious MamlQka.^ Sultan Selim’s motive in show¬ 
ing this generosity to his vanquished opponents at his new dominion’s 
expense was perhaps a mixture of soldierly contempt for the Mam- 
iQks' mlUtaiy ineptitude with professloi^ symp^y for a corps 
which, however decadent, was still akin—in origin and constitution 
and ^thos—to the Sultan’s own Slave-Household.^ He may have 
calculated that the MamlOks, humiliated on the battle-field and 
reduced In the political hierar^y to a subordinate rank, would be 
incapable of endangering a once established Ottoman supremacy, 
while they might at the same rime serve as an effective reinforce¬ 
ment to iht Ottoman govertor and garrison in holding down the 
Egyptian ’tilamaand falHhln, and alsoperbapsas aneffective restraint 
upon these 'Osmaolis if the wealth and seclusion cf the province 
committed to their cha^ should ever tempt them to betray their 
Crust and to repudiate their allegiance to the Porte In order to enjoy 
the good things of Egypt for themselves.^ Whatever the expects- 

I rka In*. c«. db,pp. 

• Oathkpo&K M dM IV. C (&) (S)s, p. 1:3. ibvn. 

> 9 iM (Bookk) Janimarj 

* Thi* piliri; oc aa Ownman «b the top cf (be Mantlbk iacubui which ivu alMdy 

vdfUec up«a tbc beck cf tU SSTptMs b««K cf buf 4 «c U • feature of 

u 4 K»i>oc e el ibe Arabe Cmlinoes wh*^ me? be ceapared with tbe ounulctive 
mpMiVOA c< the liRmri and the bmci and the Bilittrr upca tfae Ecyptian pMaaeOr 
^ *« CmhaabAn. acne three or feur tbeuauid yetra back 

(iM ly (u^ 0) 2 pp. abme). ^ 

■ for pM apecM «e Nomad matittiaM b* p«n»^ cfneefcrm of wlueb the SffTodaD 
eerpe of Maiufika and the Ottcoas Pldiablb'a SIcve-nouaehold were abke recreaeuta- 
A ui, pp. *8-44, aboee, 

« Tbia lait eeeuideridoi) vaa tba detennia^ factor ia Sulas Salte** poUgy 
aecMdiBf to C. P. Velper: Vri«fe tnSyruft m £hfi* la eonia ifSs, r?S4, 
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tjorw and intcntiona of the Otioman conqueror of Egypt may have 
been, hia settlement did secure to the Ottoman Imperial Govern¬ 
ment an effective mastery over Egypt which lasted alz^t as long 
as the antecedent reign of the Man^Qks themselves.' In the end, 
however, the Ottoman garrison of Egypt allowed the military 
decision of A.D. 1516-27 to be reversed through a gradual and 
pacific revolution which came to pass because the Ottoman garrison 
abandoned, while the Mamluk corps continued to observe, the 
fundamental common rule of the species of Nomad institution to 
which both these corporations belonged. 

This rule was the rigid exclusion, ex c^icut, of the soldier’s 
children from the soldier’s service, and the recruitment of the 
military corporation, in defiance of hunian nature, by the purchase 
of slaves and not by the begetting of sons.* In penniciing the 
Egyptian MamlOks to survive, Sultan Selim had implicitly sanc¬ 
tioned the perperuatioD of the existing ways and means by which 
they reproduced their kind in accordance with the general rule of 
Nomads in partibue agritolarum. Under the Ottoman domination 
the Mamluks were still free to import slave-boys from their cus¬ 
tomary sources of supply* in order to keep their complement up to 
strength, and they persevered in the practice when the Ottoman 
garrison in Egypt abandoned it. The Janissaries who were quar¬ 
tered in ^ypt suffered still more severdy in moral than tbeix com¬ 
rades in other parts of the Empire om theadmission of the principle 
of heredity, which the corps extorted ftom the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment after the death of Sultan Suleyman in a.d. 1565.* For this 
abandonment of the fundamental rule of the service meant that the 
Janissaries, instead of remaining a people apart, became merged 
in the local Muslim population from which th^ took the wives 


u zyis, and <dit{on (Ptns i?S 7 . DcMiaDc «t Voiliod), toI. i, pp.W* eaiy cob- 
MO tb« pteciuUoiU takta b? Auatueua, afwr Ui own coD^uwt ofEs^pt, to lun 
ujt no RoouD governor of tbe new Tnipf iil provuM* abouM In hia power to 

KpeM tbe perfensinceef Muk Aston;. 

• Tbe MemlOka had ruMd Egypt fee 267 years, rtero theic lucceaaioa to tbe beriuge 
of tba laac AyyAbid Suhu is \J>. taro to tbe overthrow of tbe last of (hair own Sultana 
io A.D. <$(9. Tbe OtUasan knperul Goverwoeet reaoioed ia e ff ectiTe control of 
Egypt for ato y«an fnm SaEm'a entry into Cairo in a.o. i$(7 to th« promfneiamiato 
« Ibrihlm Ketkbuda in A.D. 1746. 

t Oq thia vital point •«« Port III, A, vn). in. pp. aS-a;, above. 
f EgypniA MamlAka erigtnalty thur puethiaea of boya, (hrough 

VanaoeB nuddk-Biac, from the MongM Kbaoa of QipeU^, who cbtalecd tbair atcau 
by Bitku^ syatematic aUv«*Twda upon al) the aedeaeary poiruletiena round about their 
urtin'o influilingrliii Ruaauni aad ia «tiVi 

S o Partlll. A,vol. ili, p. 3c, fooBtote a. above). After the Ottomas ooe^uestof Sttin- 
ul afid Pan in a.p. rass artf C« 5 ( and Tana in (475, the auppW of alavaa from Qip* 
ehiq (new reduced to the aamw Umio of tbe Kheoate of the Chmn) wae divenad 
front tbe Egyptaan to tbe Ottoman market (fee thia eeurce of rupply for tbe Ortontan 
Pl<bahlb*i SlWr-Kouaabeld an Part III. A, vel, ili. p, 35. fbotaera ^ abore), Tbare> 
aftrr the EgypCait MaoUSka draw their reouita front the Ortbodos Chhstiaa popula- 
tleaa of Gowgiaa oabomlity icTruPcawcaaia («« Part 111 , >!*« 3 *> feonote t, 

above). * See Pan 111 . A, rol. in, pp. 44-s. above. 
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bore tbe sorts who now, in due course, stepped into their 
euperaunuated fathers’ places in the ranks; and while the Janissaries 
of tbe metropolitan provinces intennarried with the Turkish'speak- 

iog Muslims of Rumelia and Anatolia, who were, and fdt 
selves to he, a ruling race,* the Janissaries of Eg^pt intennarried 
with an Arabic-speaking townsfolk and peasantry^ who had been 
for centuries the ra'tyah of the Mamluks.^ 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the MamlQks 
should have been rewarded for their lefus^ to 'go native* by 
obtaining over the degenerate Ottoman garrison an ascendancy 
which carried with it a de facto restoratioD of the Mamluk rule over 
Egypt itself, since tbe Ottoman garrison, before becoming tbe 
MamlQks* creatures, had already reduced to a cipher the aut ho rity 
of the Pasha who was the local representative of the Porte. Though 
the outrad forms of Ottoman sovereignty were all still sedulously 
preserved at the time of the French observer Volney's visit to 
Egypt in a.d. 1783-5, the Pasha of the day, in his residence on the 
citadel of Cairo, was virtually a hostage in the MamlQks* hands; 
and the pronouncement of the one Arabic word Ansai (* Descend I*) 
from the mouth of the MsmlQks* herald was sufficient to bring this 
Ottoman bird of passage down from hia precarious perch and send 
him back home to Constantinople at any moment, even before the 
expiry of his proper three-years’ term,^ The Porte winked at this 
practically coropleteusurpation of its authority in Egypt by a military 
corps which it had once permitted to exist on siffierance. It not 
only made no attempt to repeat tbe exploit of Sultan Selim I and 
to reassert its authority by force of arms; it did not even think of 
condemning tbe Mamliiks to s choice between extinction and de¬ 
generacy by resorting to the economic weapon and cutting off the 
rebels* supply of slave-recruits at its Transcaucasian source! 

Thus, by a curious turn of Fortune’s wheel, the MamlOks vir¬ 
tually recovered in the course of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era a dominion o?er Egypt which they had lost in A.D. 
1517; but a comparison of Voliiey*8 picture of them with that of 
Ibn I}^ shows tlutthey had forgotten nothing and learnt nothing** 
during two and a half centuries of adversity ar^ eclipse. As Volney 


‘ §«• Pkrt III. A, vol. ill, p. 35, abo««. 

* A R., tnd SowM, H.: /rfowjig Soatty arJ ih* W 4 ft, roL i (Loodeo 

i939^Mmofdj, eh«p. 4, |a. 

> Th* pan pUfM by tb««c nrav« battum ef tb« Si 
• bout tb» biKsrie r«vuul 


M«c nrav« BATTu^ ef tb« BcypticD Juumrica in brineiAg 
. , ih* idcu], ud erentukUy QubiuT 

•Dd poliecil fakbOM batweeo tbe ZgrpbBjuuMriM and tbe Esjp^to MemlOka 
un9Q««d by Vo^ In op. cit., Tol. t.p, 99. 1 %« MesdOk* did not mete «itb E«rp«sn 
TCiM, but Miib Tiiseceumeien reikw counOywoewn. end f«Uow »Ie«««. of tbeir own 
(Veteey, op. or., voi, i,p. 99, footnote i). 
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daw them, when their accidental reprieve waa alrooet at an end and 
their final diaaater was iitunment^ the excellence of their weapons 
(they now affected English cart>mes) was entirely offset by the un- 
gainliness of their costume, the clumsuiess of their saddlery, the 
roughness of thelx horsemanship (which ruined a horse’s mouth 
and legs), the childishness of their tactics, and, worst of all, by a 
lack of ^scipline which was the very antithesis of t hei r original 
esprit de 

‘La piece la plus ainguliire de cet habUlemeat est uoe espece de 
paotalcA, doct I’ampleur est teQe que dans sa hauteur il arrive au 
menton, et que chaciine de ses jambes pourrait recevtu le corps entier: 
ajoutee que lea Mantlouka le font de ce dnp de Venise qu’on appelle 
saiUe, qui, quoiqu*ausei raoeUeux que Telbeuf, est plus ^ais que la tmre; 
et que, pour cnucher plus k I’lise, ils y renfertoent, sous une cemtore & 
coulisse, toute la panie pendante des vCtements done nous avoos parl^. 
Ainsi emmaillotda, on concoit que lea Mamlouka oe soot paa des pistons 
agiles; mais ce que I’cn ne coofoit qu'apria avoir vu lea homines de 
divers pays, est qu’ils regardent leurbabiliement coouae erb-ootmnode. 
£n vain leur objecte't'On qu'i pied U etnp6che de marcher, qu’i cheval 
il charge inutUement, et que tout cavalier ddmonti est un hooune perdu; 
ils rdp^deot: C‘ai I'usage, et ce mot ripond i tout.'* 

Aa for the childishness of the MamJQks’ tactics, it was exemplified 
in A.D, 1776, when they were confronted with the unfamiliar task 
of besieging the Syrian dty of in the course of a petty local 
war—let loose by the breakdown of the Pax Ottomamca —b^een 
a MamiQk tyrant of Egypt and an Arab tyrant of Palestine.’ On 
this occasion the Mamlviks began by pit^rig their camp within 
range cf the defenders’ artillery; and then, when a breach hod been 
blown for them tn the flimsy curtain-wall of the besieged city by 
an English soldier of fortune nsxned Robinson, and the moment 
came for taking the place by assault, 

'les Mamlouks voulaient qu’on le fit i cheval; mala on leur fit con* 
prendre que cela dtalt impossible: et, pour la premidre feds, ils cocseon- 
rent k marcher k pied. Ce dut £tre un spectacle curieux de les voir avec 
leurs iniiDeDsea culottes de saiUet de Venice, embarrass^ de leurs 
beoicbes retroussds, le sabre courbe k la main et le piatolet au cdtd, 
avancer en trdbuchaflt parmi les ddcombres d’une munille, Ils cruieoc 
avoir tout surmontd, quand ils eurent franchi cet obstacle; mais lea 
asriig^, Qui jugeaient mieux, attendirent qu'ils eussenC ddboucbd but le 
terrain viae qui est entre la ville et le mur: U, Us lea asaaiUutnc, du haut 


* See Volcer, op. cii..voL 1, cb*p. n, *Cerutiaitiofi bt MiUe« dei Mtmlouto’, 

pp, tSi-69. 

* VoIm?, op. dt., ToL i. pp. >52^. Tbe PirthiiA an 4 Swbmd estipbnoS «ore 
dnwen of tbc isnc uapiwtM & wfaieb unowbiHnd (hm. wich cm atme find 
rwula, t* *000 u cbey «a« out cpf cM wdeio. 

‘ Sm Velocp, op. eit., «oI. i, pp. 
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ded temsd^s et d<» lecScres eoaaoas, d’uoe telJe gi€« de baU«4 que 
ks Munlouks n’eureot pas m€me Tenvie de mertre k feu; ils ae reti^ 
rew, p«nuad^ qua cet ecdTOt dtait un coupe-gorge unpdjktrable, 
puisqu’on n’y pouvait eacrer k cheval/^ 

This fantastic perforxnance of the MamlQka at Jaffa, in a,d. 1776, 
ia a worthy pendant to the performance of their old French adver¬ 
saries at MansQrah in a.d. t25o. By this date the MamlQks were 
incapable of tahing a city, even when they bad a Franbish artillery¬ 
man at their, command to open the way. What a contrast to their 
performance in A.D. 1291, when they had besieged and taken Acre 
in the teeth of all the Franks in the World, who were then up in 
arms to defend the last Frankish foothold in the Christian Holy 
Land! Yet the MamlQka’ latter-day ineptitude in tactics was, ff 
possible, less serious thanthe dissolution of their andent discipline. 

‘Dans notre Europe, quand on psxle de croupes de guerre, on se figure 
sv le champ une dktributioQ d’honunes par compagnies, par bataiUons, 
par escadroQs; des unlforiDes detalllea et de couleurs, dea formations par 
rugs et lignea, dea combinaisons de manteuvres parttculieres ou d’dvo- 
lotions genfraltt; en un mot, tout un systime d’opdrations fMidfes aur 
des pjiadpes rdd^chis. Ces idks aont justes par rapport i nous, inaia, 
quand on les transporte aux pays dont nous Oaitons, elles deviennent 
autant d'erreura. lUs Msffilouks ne connaisaent rien de notre art TT.il i . 
taire; ils n’ont ni unlformes, nl ordonnance, nl fbrmatioa, ni dlsdplbe, 
ni mime de subordination. Leur reunion est un artroupement, leur 
marche eat une cohde, leur combat est un duel, leur guerre est un 
brigandsge... 

The strictures here passed upon the MamlQka are applied by the 
same observer, in another place,> to all the military establishments 
of the day in Tudtey-in-AsU. 

Xes Turks, et lurtout ceux de I’A^e, diffirenc encore plus des Euro- 
p^ens par I'dm militaire que psr.les usages et les mceurs.... 11 ne faut 
pas a’iinagioer id des mouvenens combmds, tels que ceux qui, depuis 
cent ans, ont fait de la guerre panni nous une sdence de c^cul et de 
rtf exion. Les AsUtiquea n’ont pas lea premiers dtfiens de cette con- 
dujce.* 

In this last passage Volney’s acute observation and luminous 
thought are distinguished by a touch of that historical sense which 
was poorest piece in the intellectual armoury of most eighteenth- 
century French philosophers.^ Yet, although Volney is di^y aware 

• VoImt, ep, eit., «oL pp. 135-S. * V«laer, 9p. dt., vbI, i. p. jSv 

* Vgfain, op. et., ^1. t, pp. 1x3-16, tpropoo of tb« tfoip with which 'AfBop, the 

tyrttt of erm to a.u. 177:. lod ibe fexce* with whkh hit o^^rconoo 

ww ditpucod hr tht PkthM of Soidi,'TvipoU, obd Ainpo. lo cUt other poatoflo the 
thtme Inti erea (be rhetoncel pefoi^o a o f the nimjn quoted ebore 

pecurt wltb 0 nere gee^ oppUenieo. * The brilliint qc t pdon it Ttorot. 
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that the dUdplmed and identiic Western warfare of hU day is 
something of recent date, he is apparently blind to the extraordinary 
and iUununating historical mptiUrtw, upon which he has stumbled. 
In this vista his vision is already obscured by the two modern 
Western dogmas of *the Incomparable West' and ihe Unchanging 
East^ which mask his penetrating eyes like a pair of blinkers. > This 
fin-de-si^U Frenc hm an does not realize that the art of war which 
the West has acquired within the last century Is not an origins! 
creation of the Western genius but is merely the result of an in- 
dustiious and intelligent mimesis of ao Ottoman/mr acampU; and 
he is stUl farther from realizing that his satirical contrast between 
Western discipline and MamlGk anarchy in the ninth decade of the 
eighteenth century is the precise inverse of the contrast that he 
would have bad to draw if he had happened to be an Arabic ob* 
server making his comparison between the MamlQks and the French 
at a date five hundred years back. 

We may conjecture that Volney» when he wrote the brilliant 
book from whi<^ we have been quoting, bad read neither Busbecq’s 
Exclamatio^ nor Joinville’s chronicle of the Egyptian campaign of 
Saint Louis; but it Is also tempting to conjecture that Volney's own 
mordant description of the geoer Jmilitary ineptitude of the Mam- 
iQks and 'Osm^is, as he lud observed it for himself at first band, 
may have come to the notice of the author’s younger contemporary 
Bonaparte at some date between the first public^on of Volney's 
Travfls in A.D. 1787 and the decision—wluch was taken at Bona¬ 
parte’s instance by the Directory in 1798—to send a French 

military expedition to Egypt^ 

The dazzling prospects which this project opened up, and which 
Bonaparte found irresistibly attractive, arose from the fact that, 
in the course of the two preceding centuries, the Governments of 
the Western World had acted upon the adtdce which had been 
pressed upon them ao urgently and so eloquently by Buabecq—the 
first modem Western observer of fint*rate al^i^ who saw the 
Ottoman polity in its prime—in a pamphlet* which he published 
after hia return in 1562 from his diplomatic mission to Constan¬ 
tinople as ambassador from the Court of Vienna. Busbecq's thesis 

* Pof (h« «at«b«Md af UMhanf>o| and ita effect e( fenifi^nS) Weiun 

Bunde. 'the lUueko’. aec I. C uis) (S), «ol. i, pe. t 64 -a. ibeve. 

* Pw Btwbccq't frri—ettd, «m A Ac AfiA'M'eoim Tbresn tvtiiufftia Cetu&n. 

eM Pen 111, A, vel, iii, pp, 3 ^ 42 . 

* See Cherl«»>Rou2. F,: l 4 s O'tiitm dt r&additiot d'Sgypie fParii 191^ Plan- 

Newm), pp. foe the intifeet etdted in Pnoce bp the publKedOA ef VeAiMT'e 

Tepefe in tpS? tnd^eTbae CMndMaevfurie^iHfre Ameffedet TVs i& 178S. Sm, 
FuWer, op, at., p. xot, fat the mentieB n' Valaej^e Vayaga la Dtoeix^ Bate* af • 
MBveceitieo wbi^ b« hed wtb Nepoleoc ib Scetember 1797 et PeeeerUne ifi tb« 
Venece. 

* fffrieiwe. we»di Ra MMs^eaaifa TUream autibieiJa CmiUiait repubbiaed ie 
A, Oi/Unli Awefin ensM etmtt (Leyden >633, Elsevir). 
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was' that the ooly remaining chance of saving the sovereign Powers 
of the West from the imminent doom of an Ottoman conquest lay 
in scrapping the mobs of ragged, Ul-armed, and semi-criminal 
vagrants that passed for armies in sizteenth-century Western Chris^ 
tendom, and replacing them by uniformed, disdpUned forces, 
armed with mudeCs, on the mo^ of those Janissaries by whose 
mihtary prowess the soverdgnty, and indeed the very existence, of 
all the Western states was being ^reatened In Busbecq’s time. This 
course was duly followed by tlu princes of his own world to whom 
the Flemish publicist had addressed himself Between Busbecq's 
day and Bonaparte's, while the Janissaries were becoming 'a 
nation of shopkeepers' at Constantinople and were ‘going native' 
at Cairo, a passable imitation of the Janissary corps, as Busbecq 
had seen and described it, was being recruited—by the approved 
Ottoman methods of conscripting peasants and drilling jaii*birds 
and kidnapping 'likely fellows’—in all the leading states of Western 
Europe; and by A.D. 179$ the French Janissaries were ready to 
repeat the exploit which had been successfully carried out l:y ^eir 
Ottoman exemplars in A.D. Z516-17. The Mamlflks, on their pari, 
in the year wh^ Napoleon landed, were just what they bad been 
in 1516, and just what Saint Louis’s knights had been in 1250 (when 
the Mamlulu themselves had borne much more resemblance to 
the soldiers of Napoleon or the soldiers of the first Selim); and a 
student of history who compares the records of the three campaigns 
in the narratives of three eyewitneasea—Joinville for 1250 and 
Ibn lyis for 1516-17 and Jabarti for 1798—Msonot fail to be struck 
by the remarkable uniformity of atmosphere, as well as of incident, 
that be will find in these thiic pictures. Here is the picture as it is 
painted by Jabartl. 

'On Sunday the loth of this holy month [of MuhairamJ messengers 
from Alezanc^a brought [to Cairo] letters coataining the news that on 
Friday the 8th of the same month ten English ships had made their 
appearance in the offing and had approached close enough inshore to be 
visible from the beach. 

*A little later, fifteen more ships came to them. 

'The townspeople were wondering what the foreigners could have 
come for, when a little boat stood in and landed ten persons, who pro¬ 
ceeded to wait upon the notables of the city and upon the governor- 
plenipotentiary, the Sayyid Muhammad Kurayra, ofwhom we shall have 
mote to say later. 

*These foreigners said that they were Englishmen, and they added 
that they were on the lookout for some Frenchmen, who had started, 
with a considerable fleet, for an unknown destination. They were afraid, 
they said, of seeing these Frenchmen make a surprise attack on Egypt, 

• Sn P&rt lit. A, ToL ui, p. f eotaate ». abere. 
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b«cau5e they kmew that ihc people of Egypt would not be able to repel 
the inradera or to prevent them from landing. 

‘The Say^d Muhammad Kuraym auppoaed that the Engliah park- 
menses were laving a trap for him; he did not give the alighteat 
credence to what they eaid, and hia anawer to them was forbidding The 
foreigners then went on to tay: ‘We shaJl be content to keep the am with 
<m ^ps, m order to defeod the city and patrol the coast; we shall ask 
you for nothing but water and provisions, and for these we wj]] under¬ 
take to pay.” The notablee of the caiy, however, refused, like the 
Governor himself, to enter into relaciona with the En glish, and said to 
them: “This country belongs to the Sultan, and neither the French nor 
any other formers have any business here; so be good enough to leave 
us/’ At these words the English measeogers returned to their ships and 
went off to look for thw provisions somewhw else, insteacl of at 
AlMandria, “in order that God might accomplish the work that was 
foreordamed In his decree.” ... 

'On Wednesday the aoch of the same month letters {received in Cairo] 
from Alexandria, Rosetta and DamanhUr brought the news that on 
Monday the i 3 ib a French fleet, in great force, bad arrived off Alex- 

andria-By the next morning the French had spread, like locusts, all 

K^d the city. Thereupon the people of Alennorin had joined forces 
vritb the Badu who bad come from Bahlnh with the kishif of ilut pro¬ 
vince, and had attacked the French; but they had found them^ves 
unable either to repel or to resist them,... Thty were quite unprepared 
for the struggle; and, moreover, the smeiials cocoined neither araa nor 
munitions; so th« realised that they were courttng certsin defeat, and 
accordingly sued ror peace. . .. 

‘On the Monday it was learnt that the French had reached DamanhOr 
and Rosetta.... 

'{On Sunday, the iK SaforJ Ibrthim Bey [one of the leading Man- 
loka of the moment] went... to Buliq and convened the Pasha, the 
HdamS and all tbe iluykhs for consultation. 'Hvsy... decided that ford- 
fleations should be thrown up along a line from Buliq to ^ubnb, and 
that Ibrihim Bey should stay at Bu^qwifo his troops.... On Monday 
[the and Saforj Murid Bey came to Imbibah to arrange for cbe con¬ 
struction of forriheadons from there to BashtiJ; he personally undertook 
the direcdon of the work.... On the Tuesday tbe trumpets were 
sounded to summon the inhabitants to come out of the dty and man tbe 
fortxficadons at BulSq; so everybody went to Bulio, and nobody was left 
in Cairo except the women and children and the old men who were past 
active work. . . . 

'On Friday tbe 6th of the same month the French reached KtUn-al* 
Aswad, and on the Saturday morning they reached Umm Dinar.... At 
midday, at the height of tbe heat, a of troops, encamped on the 
west bank of the Nile, mounteo and advanced towards B^dl, near 
Imbsbab, and when these ECTptian troops saw the French army they 
hurled themselvea upon it with foxy. The French received them with a 
continuous fusibde, and In this eogagement both sides fought with 
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ferocity. The deftcrdir Ayyflb Bey, the kishif 'Abdallah Bey, other 
kishifa of Muhammad Bey al'Alfl, and large numbere of MamlOks, were 
killed m this battle. The survivor* were pursued by about sis thousand 
French troop* under the command of General Desabt. who was after¬ 
wards governor of Upper Egypt.... 

'Deaaixpurtued the MamlQks right up to Murtd Bey’s fortficaiion*. 
.. . The French troop who were advancing to engage Murad Bey had 
manauvred, as the French do, in such a way that at a certain owmeoi 
the Egyptian soldiers found themselves caught between two fires, on 
their front and in their ror; the drums beat, and the musketry, fire 
doubl^ in intensity, and tbc artilW did the same. The wind 
whistled, the dust whirled, the air was darkened by the powder- 
smoke, the combatants’ ears were deafened by the ceaseless reports of 
the explosions—you would have thought that it was an earthquake, or 
that ^e sky was fahiog. 

'The engagement lasted three quarters of an hour, and the Egyptian 
army on the west bank waa routed. Many troopers were drowned that 
day in the Nde, so hard were they pressed by the enemy; many others 
were taken prisoner. At the dose the French were left masters of the 
battlefield and of all the fbrtificaliona. As for Murad Bey, he fled to 
Gisah with all Ids suite, looked in at bis palace, and then left for Upper 
Egypt within a quarter of an bour.'^ 

This first-hand account, from the pen of al-Jabartl, of the French 
descent upon Egypt in A.D. 1798 resembles the first-hand account 
of the Ottoman descent in A.D. 1516-17 —which we have already 
quoted from the chronicle of Ibn lyU —in conveying from the 
direct experience of an unsophisticated spectator of an actual event 
an impression which is imaginatively created by a stroke of literary 
art in the opening passages of Mr. H. G. Wells* fantasy Tfu War 
oj tJu Worlds. In this rwcDdeth-century Western work of fiction 
the 'Martian* invaders suddenly appear 'out of the blue* upon the 
surface of a planet whose inhabitants have had no suspicion of 
their approaddng advent and have made no preparations for wn- 
tending with a war-machine which ia not only quite unfomiliar 
and new-fangled but is also so much more potent than their own 
that it seems completely invincible at the fint encounter. In the 
experience of a sbrteenth-century and an eighieenth-ccntury Egyp¬ 
tian observer the unheralded and unexpected impact of the Otto¬ 
man and the French infantry—with their 'Martian* uniforms and 
drill and fire-arms—made the same impression ‘in real life', when 
it swept away the Mamlfiks who rode out to meet their fate with 
that blind CMifidence in their own ineptitude which had been the 
death cf Saint Louis's knights at MansQrah in a.d. 1250. 

' JabftnT, ShayhiK *Ab<i-ir.Rkhjnin aU: 'Ajd'ib~«l-Aihii 4 fi'l’ 7 a'Sii’nr^l-AkhUr 
(Ctiro, A.H. ijaa, ^voti.X vol. iii, tfrfonV, Fftnch »t#tviUlion— JVTmiff/l#/ Btagraplunei 
el Uittanaw (Cvirv iSSS*-**. Imprimerie NtrionkU, Ptrii >6*6-96, Leroui. 9 
voL vi, ai ini. 
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The hietoiy of the Egyptian Mamlttks illustrates the truth of the 
saying that 

*One day is with the Lord as a thousand yean, and a thousand yean 
as one day. The Lord ... is loog-suiferiDg to usward, not trilling that 
any should perish., ,. Bel the aay of the Lord ‘will come as a thief in 
the night; in which the heavens pass away with a great noise, and 

the elementa shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the worb 
that are therein shall be burnt up....’ For when they uy: **Peace 

and safety*', then sudden destruction cometh upon th^, as tnvaiJ upon 
a woman with child; and they <Kb 1I Qot escape.'^ 

On the occasion of their first discornfimre, when they were taken 
unawares by the Janissaries in a.d. 1516-17 after having vegeuted 
in a military technique which bad been obsolete by that ame for 
some two huodred years, the MamlQks were let off lightly. They 
were not only reprieved from the doom of annihilation to which 
they had exposed themselves, but they were also eveoCuaJIy re¬ 
instated, by a mm of Fortune, in the dominion over Egypt, But 
when they then vegetated on and allowed the same fate to overtake 

sufieringness of their Creator; and the leniency which the Ottoman 
Sultan Sellin 1 had been moved to exercise in a.d. 1517 was not 
displayed by the Ottoman soldier of fortune Mehmed All, who 
stepp^ boldly and ably into the political vacuum which was left 
in Egypt when the French conquerors of the MamiQks and the 
English adversaries of the Frendi bad cancelled one another out 
The fiasco of a.d. 1798, which demonstrated conclusively that the 
MamlOk corps had degenerated into an dpodpijr, recrived 
condign punishment in the massacre of 
We have now traced our ‘chain of destruction' from Goliath the 
first of the hoplites to Mu^ Bey the last of the cataphracts;* and 
we need not linger long over the latest links, which are excee^gly 
familiar to Western students of history in our generation. We ueed 
only remind ourselves that, since the moment at the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Chixatian Era when 
the 'Osmaniis allowed the new infantry technique which they had 



^ • Peuf iu. 9-te. 

* t TbcM. V. 3 ; Mab. zziv. 36-5: • M«rb tail. 32-7, u 4 Luka ki{. 35-4S, svii, 
a 6-32> xxl. J4-S. 

* For lb« daatruetiea of (b« MimlUu by Mchmcd *Ab* ks ?ort HI. A. vti. iii, 
p. 311 aoe p. 50, feooKc 1. Above. 

< Not quicAU>elAAt;tottt>e*Pfe»HArt*bAadofoafvivof»froatboe t twqvpbeof8S»c 
»bo held ou( Afliiiat Mebmod *AB tlwraifter la the AfncAA biettriAnd or Egr 9 ( ea 
tb« upp«r rucho of tbe NUo (we voL iii, p. jx, Above), bequoAtbed tb«r AnaAfflaat 
Aod teebaque w than nulkd aenetMo. la tbe nnice of the kbADfAb of a Stjdinve 
Mobdl, vbe went dove uader tbe fin of Bntab lateat^ in tSoS it OaMlumua (aca 
V, C (li) (a), v«|, vj, A 37 end 333. bdoi*}. lo tbe yeir t^sS ume were eAtephncB 
n£U to be eeca in aJI tbair gloiv la Nertbem NifertA And >n RAjpvtSaA; but la both 
three ecuotticA their role hAa bj ibea become merelr decondve. 
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invented to be wrested out of their hands by their loag>deaptsed 
opponents in the West, this technique has neither remained static 
nor been held as a permaneiit monopoly by any single Western 
natioa. 

The French army which overthrew the ManlQks at the Battle of 
the Pyramids in 179S was already something different from the 
earliest version of the Western imitadon of the Janissaries. It was 
a recent product of a French levie en mesit which, since 1793, had 
succeeded in superseding, by successfully diluting, the email 
but superlatively weIl*dnUed professicnal Western army of the 
eighteenth century, after this had been brought to the highest 
perfecdon of which it was capable by the pedantry of a Frederick 
William I and the genhis of a Frederick the Great.* The ascen* 
dancy which had been established at Valmy—before the interlude 
of the Egyptian expedition—by an organized French nadon-in- 
artos over the soldiers of the anden rigx rr u was to be confirmed 
thereafter at Austerlic’ and Jena; and the overthrow of the old 
Prussian army at Jeaa was to stimulate a Prussian pleiad of military 
and polidcal men of genius to outdo the French in the new tour df 
force of combining discipline with numbers—and this with such 
effect that the humiliations of the War of 1806-7 be wiped 
out in the BefrtiimgskrUg of 1823-14. 

The French so far failed to take to heart the lesson of those 
latter years, that they brought defeat upon themselves a second 
time, with still more calamitous results for France, in 187^2; but 
the French were happier than the MamiQks, inasmuch as their 
second debacle did not prove to be the end of ^ir military glories. 
So far from that, they suffered less, in the long run, from losing 
the war 187^1 thw the Germans suffered from winning it; 
for the Prussian General Staff was so dazzled by the briUlance of 
its own success in 1870 that, forty-four years later, it was stiU 
unable to think of a European war in terms of any other strategy, 
with the consequence that in the General War of 1914-28 the 
Prussian war-machine brought defeat upon Germany and her allies 
by evoking an unforeseen fiporte in the shape of a siege on an 
imprecedented scale, In 1918 the old methods of 1870 were proved, 
by the sensational collapse of the previously predominant con- 

’ Thif oauDoiM iacfe«K in tbe 'drive' of WMtera wvfm hu touebed ueen ia 
rv, C (iii) W 3, vp- IS»-y, ebov*. 

* KepdUaoi vwury «t Auct«rba a Mw «f the few European eveste (bu Jeberd 
carBtkiQe ia • obronide whicb rum ihreuyb ibe wbde period of tbe Erooeb keteludon 
end (he Ne^oleMM Wan. Evco ta U* aceouot of ibe year am. laiy (A.o. xTpS*^), la 
wbkb Um jB Europe imiiirjrd. *itb a veoicaiMe, upoo tb« ev«A tesour d 

Egyptitt life, (be Veditfeoaliy mioMa Arebie ebraskkt deeignatM. ae tbe moat 
inpeneat «*eet of tbe (be iii(eRiuaMO(i of ibe aaBueleilgrunafe to the Holy Cidee 

of tbe Hiila oiriof to tbe alarumi uA escunieBi of (be weUiibU (Jaberti, 
SeefrdpAgwea e( HuieripM, eoL vi, p. lat), 
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tlncntal European miUcary Power, to be no match for the new 
methods of trench warfare and economic blockade. And in the 
y fai» 1^3$ it was again already certain that the technique which 
had won the war ^ 1914-1S would not be the last link in the 
chain—if Mankind were ao perverse aa to go on cultivatu^ the Art 
of War after it had attained a degree of deadlineas at which any 
further indulgence in beUigerency seemed likely to bring with it 
che total destruction of Society. 

In another war in the Weat the ‘post-war’ British Navy and the 
‘post-war' French system of semi-subterranean frontier fortifica¬ 
tions might well prove to be nothing but mill-stonea round the necks 
of the winners of what would thra be remembered by Posterity, 
not as ‘the war to end War*, but merely as the event of 1914-1^ 
in a military compeution which the lacerated competitors had 
^led to bring to a timely end. In another war the French fortifica- 
Qooa might be overleap:, and the British Grand Fleet sunk in 
harbour, by enemy aircraft laden with all the destructive contri¬ 
vances of the twcnticth-cenrury Western chemists. 'The next war', 
if it ever came to wipe ‘the Great Society’ out of existence, might 
well be WDD-^if the notion of 'victory' thm still retained any mcao- 
mg--by a ‘post-war’ professional force whose strength would lie, 
not in nui^ers, but in a disdpline and traiiung which would 
enable these twentieth-century Janissaries to profit to the full from 
an unrivalled command over an armoury of new-fimgled wcapom. 
A gang of such militarized mechanics might conquer by the same 
arts and virtues as the grenadiers of Frederick the Great and the 
muakeleers of Selim I; and if the victorious war-band of Strakers- 
at-arms were the German Rgkksxoehr, then the wheel of European 
military history would have come round full circle. During the 
thirteen 'post-war' years that ebpsed between the coming into 
force of me Peace Trea^ of Versaillea in January 1920 the 
advent of Herr Hiller to power in the Reich in January 1933, it 
seemed possible that this destiny might have b^ forced upon 
Germany by che enemy statesmen who bad imposed a long-service 
professional army upon her at che Peace Conference of Paris. But 
this ironical prospect had been superseded by one that was more 
iroiiical still by the lime when the Austrian FQhrer of Prussia- 
Germany had been five year^ in the saddle. Herr Hitler's mission 
was to liquidate the VmeulUr Diktat-, and he was unwlling to 
accept £rcm the ci-deMni victors even a blearing in disguise which 
they had perhaps conferred on Germany without ever inCepding 
to do her good. Herr Hider's single-track aim was to g:ei rid of 
every Jot that had been imposed on Germany, without taking 
the titdsa on their merits. And accordingly the brilliance of the 
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audadCy with which he duly recovered Germany’s military free^ 
dom of action was matched by the strictnesa of the conventionality 
of the use which be made of this success. He set himself to demoo> 
strate Germany’s liberatioo from the shackles of Versailles by 
giving her precisely the kind of army that the treaty forbade her 
to possess; and this imperious psychol^cal necessity entailed a 
serious te^ological retrogression. Under the Nazi regime the 
formidable profttsional force which had been thrust upon the 
Weimar Republic by hostile fomlgn hands was deliberately re¬ 
placed by a conacri^ citizen army of that long since antiquated 
type chat bad been out of the French ’Ideas of Seventeen Eighty- 
Nine’I 

Having now watched Goliath and David £ght first on foot and 
then on horseback, we cannot leave the amphi^eatre without wait¬ 
ing to see the arena transformed into a 7 uufna£hia for our pair of 
gladiators to repeat th«r duel afloat We may aptly conclude our 
survey of the destructioa which is invited by any idolization of an 
ephemeral technique with an illustration U offered by one of 
(he curiosities of naval history. When the J^mans took to the sea 
in the course of the first Romano-Punic War {gertbatvr 264-241 
B.C.), they had to face a Carthaginian navy which was heir to all 
the refinements that had been introduced successively into the art 
of naval warfare in the Mediterranean during the two centuries 
that had elapsed since the generation of Themistocles. According 
to the story—whether this be authentic fact or the ’philosophic 
truth’ of legend-'tbe Roman landlubbers nonplussed the Car^a- 
^sn masters of the naval art by cancelling two centuries of naval 
progress at a stroke and reducing naval warfare once again to that 
primitive kind of land-warfare-on-shipboard which it bad been at 
the be^nnlng of all things. Inca^ble of meeting the Cartha- 
giiuafis on equal terms in the skilful game of the and 

ruminating regretfully upon their own conspicuous ascendancy on 
shore, the Romans are said to have invented a gangway, slung from 
a mast and fitted trich a grappling-iron, by means of whi^ th^ 
literally came to gri^ with ia Carthaginian warships. By this 
shockingly unprofessional innovation in technique* they seized the 

> Tkia tJleycd iB>«BtioB of ibe eorax or eorvtn lo tbo fouAh dtadt of the 

third centUfY b.c. hu oec trcO-tutbeaticBted procedeat ia ‘the iroa biada* with which 
Atheeka wenhip* fnpplod (h« MiemT enft in tb« bitd* of 4> ] a.c. Ia SyneuM 

hkrbour «b«n tb« Atbeaka fl«*t nprciac effort to tmk out cad nin the o{>os 

•«». But the orruaBttneao in which (hi* reocasanry tcefaej^i** «|* eotployed 
hnh.<oaniry maiten of tb« *rt of aov*] wwkro wore iDtoifoody eicei>tioa*l. The 
cnaifoment *nu feuabt. of otfcii8(y, in • confioed apwo. sad, aac* ib* niimhcr 
^ (JtM engiLg^ wt* Ufflc on «(hei tide, thote wi* aimpiy no room for lunceuvrlna 

6 B(hi*peint*<«ThtKvdiW. Book VII. chap, 70). Morcovtr.the A(h«A**n eoanandcr 
id** i* rrprwrnrfii m daaenbiaf thi« r«««rMoa to the nrtbodi of l*ad-wirf«rt net 
u • hoppj id** bot •• t diMTid aoceaaW: it roOro •h«y«d9prd* dor* wtiottax*bi 
d«d 9S0 nkiv {ThucydMe*, Book VII, ^p. S*). 
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tactical mltiative, mhibited their aatoniahed and indignant oppo> 
nents enplo^iag their traditional tactics of manceuvring and 
ramcclQg, and forcibly substituted the tactics of grappling and 
boarding, with decisive effects upon the fortunes of the war. 

If there is any truth in this story, it brings out the connexion 
between breaXdown and idolatry very clearly; for in this instance 
we see an intrinsically superior technique w£ich has been idolized 
by its adepts being defeated by an intrinsically inferior technique 
which has no point in its favour except that it haa not yet had time 
to be idolized, because it is an irmovatioii; and this strange apectacle 
suggests very forubly that it is the act of idolizadon that does the 
mischief, and not any intrinsic quality in the object, oirla iXofiivcv • 
diWrio;.* 

3 . Kopoi, ’y^pis, “Arri 
(a) Th4 Svicidaineis of MiUtwism. 

The Strtmg Man Armed. 

Hatdng concluded our survey of the aberration of ‘resting on 
one's oars’ which is the passive way of succumbing to the nemesis 
of creativity, we may now go on to examine, by the same empirical 
method, the active aberration which is described in the three 
Greek words Kopos, dnj.^ In order to bring out the difference 
between these two modes ^ courriog destruction, let ua begin 
our survey of KowvjJptj'dTTj in the military field, in which we 
have just brought our survey of ‘restuig on one’s oars’ to a close. 

Both modes are exemplified in the behaviour of Goliath, as rhia 
Is depicted in the Syriac saga. On the one hand we have seen bow 
Goliath incurs his doom by vegetating in the once invincible 
military technique of the individual hoplite champion ^thout 
foreseeing or forestalling the new, and superior, technique which 
David is bringing Into acdoc against him. At the same we 
may observe that Goliath’s destruction at David’s might 

have been postponed, and possibly averted, if only Goliath’s un¬ 
enterprisingness in the matter of technique had been accompanied 
by a corresponding passivity of (thos. Unfortunately for Goliath, 
however, this miles gloriom'% technological conservatism was not 
offset by the saving grace of 'negative self-feeling'; and he was so 
blind to the danger to which he was exposing himself by rusting in 
his obsolete panoply that he actually went out of his way to ‘ask for 
trouble' by offering himself as a champion on behalf of the whole 
Philistine army,* and challenging the enemy to send any man they 

> Pkto: Book X S17 >. 

* Fw Um b«tv««a 'rwtmf oo cm'* sen' tod uc IV. C 

(ia) (0 pp. #57^ cboT*. 
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cbo9£ to meet bim in ^inglo^combat. Thus Unfits conspired with 
unenterpristngness in G^ath’s soul to entice the giant to his 
lamentable fate; and the legeodaiy Syriac ^ure whose name has 
become a by^word for ‘unprepaie<^ess* is also the prototype of the 
aggressive ‘inilitarisf: a Philip II dispatchiog his infantry against 
Holland and his armada against England, or a Napoleon III declar* 
war on Prussia, or a Wilhelm II invading Belgium *in shining 
armour’.' 

The blindness of the militarist is the theme of a famous parable 
in the New Testament: 

'When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace; 
but when a stronger than be gKall come upon him and overcome bim, be 
taketh from all his armour wherun he trusted, and di\ddeth his 
sp^ls.’* 

The militarist is so confident of his own ability to look after him¬ 
self in that sodal-^or anti-social—system in which all disputes are 
settled manu mxliiari, and not by process of law or conciliation> 
that he throws his sword into the scales when the issue between a 
rdgime of violence and a regime of organized peace is trembling in 
the balance. The sword's weight duly dps the balance in favour of 
the continuance of the old barbaric dispensation; and the militarist, 
exultant at having once more made his will prevail, now points to 
this latest as a final proof that the sword is omnipotent. 

In the nest chapter of the story, however, it turns out that he has 
^ied to prove his thesis od fuminem in the particular case which 
exclusive^ interests him; for the next event Is his own overthrow 
by a stronger militarist himself. His success in prolonging 
the militarist rdgime has simply insured that he himself shall 
learn, at last, wl^ it feels like to have one’s throat cut We may 
think of the Aztecs and the Incas, each remorselessly warring down 
their weaker neighbours In their own respective worlds, until they 
are overtaken by Spanish conqvuUuhres who fall upon them 
from another world and strike them down with weapons for which 
tb«rs are no match. It is equally illuminating, and considerably 
more profitable, to think of oursdves. 

lo the Hellenic Mytholc^ the doom which ‘the strong man 
armed’ invincibly insists upon bringing upon himself is portrayed 
in the legend of how Cronos brutally supplants his hither Uranus 
in the lordship of the Universe, only to taste, in his turn, of 
Uranus’s experience at the bands of the usurper’s own son Zeus.’ 

I Thte fbftMiol ucre«$ioo WM uMd bf tha Gafinui Kiiief to dferibe the ^Mtun 
is whkb hegirc hiidiplooubc wpportio tb« Bwopaui cfiatof 190S 

over tbs Auibo*HuDfkrfta tosealion of Bconaa. 

* Loka B, axi • Matt. ni. ao • Mark m. 37. , 

* For the explasation. ia mTiboiofieai laofua^, of bow Itwaa that Zeut, the rpt^tern^ 
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lo Zeus we have the picture of the militarist who h saved in spite 
of himself, thaoks to the suiTering of another beiog who is nobler, 
ae well as wiseff than he is; and Proreetheus* salvation of Zeus is 
a Hellemc counterpart of Jeaus^s salvation of Peter when Peter 
commits the militarist's crime at the crucial moment in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. 

*And, behold, one of them which were with Jesus stretched out his 
Land and drew his iword and struck a servant of the High Priest’s and 
smote oR his ear. Then said Jesus unto him: ’*Put up again tby sword 
into his place; for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword/'’^ 

lo the Old Testament the classic portrayal of the militarist’s 
aeIf<ontrived discomfiture is given in the story of Ben^Hadad and 
Ahab.^ When King Ben^Hadad of Damascus b besieging King 
Ahab of Israel in his city of Samaria, the aggressor sends messen¬ 
gers into the beleaguered dty to demand of bis victim the surrender 
of everything that he possesses, and Ahab returns the soft answer: 
'My lord, 0 king, according to thy saying, 1 am thine and all that 
I have.’ But Ben-Hadad will not forbear from humiliating hia 
humble adversary still further; so he sends a second message to 
inform Ahab that the conqueror's servants will now come to aearch 
his house, and that, 'whatsoever is pleasant in' Ahab’s 'eyes, they 
shall put it in their hand and take it awa/. Thereupon Ahab 
replies that be still accepts the first demand but rejects the second; 
and, when Ben-Hadad proceeds to breathe fire and slaughter, Ahab 
says to the bearers of this third message: *TeU him: "Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast hims^ as he that puCteth it off.”' 
Thereafter, according to fien>Hadad's will, and against the wishes 
of Ahab, the issue between the two kings is decided in a pitched 
battle; and in this battle the aggressor brings upon hin^elf an 
ovecwhelming defeat. The story ends with a tableau in ^uch the 
servants of Beu-Hadad come out—from the city in which they and 
their master are now being besieged in their turn—with sackcloth 
on t hei r loins and ropes on their heads, and plead with the vie* 
torious Ahab for mercy. And Ahab la not betrayed into making 
Bea-Hadad’s mistake by the giddiness of the 7 t«ptn 4 rM that 


(Me AMeMittt n. X 7 fs, 9 J 0 te 4 lit I. B (v)^voI. i, p. above), ceatrived 

W mid w few of bis two wedemaore, eBer hsvieB imiCBtcd tb« bebawour ef um 
sM«ed«((bem,sM Pvt 111.^ voi, ill, its>i7, •$<!««. , ^ . 

• Men. Bvi. ji-s • M0k m. «7 - Luk« xtii. 40-si • Jeba xnti- lo the 

Doseoff is GmmI s«cefUir« n St. J«b& the tet m violcaM ie oxpliBtly st«nM 4 M 
Pe? io lb* f-img* iA G«e^ occofdacf to Su Luke Jetui \» xwreseoMd se oIm 
mtorinr eieuiiooe in • aiMioI acnM bj cainculowilf SwUas tM lo^ed b«d • 
wowid. (This iaddvBt ia the etter oT tbe rasrion e( Jeaue is teuebed upon ssam 10 
V, C (i) (rt ». vet V, p. 73: V. C (Q W j, vol.», p. 393; v, C (ii) (a), vol. v*, pp, 17^-9, 
and V. C Oi) Annex n, vol, vi, pp, 391-1 and 5i7^,bct«w.) 

> The et^ is toid in i Kinf* a. 
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had 60 dwifdy inserted the tvo kings’ respective posldoxis. To 
the message ‘Thy servant Beo^Hadad salth: pray thee» let me 
live”,’ Ahab answers: Is he yet alive? He is my brother.* And, 
when, on his instructions, Ben-Hadad is brought with honour into 
his presence, Ahab makes a treaty mch his penitent opponent—on 
the extremely ^vourable terma which Ben*Hadad is b haste to 
offer him—and then straightway lets him go free. 

Assyria. 

We may next consider the case of the Assyrian militaiism 
which cast its shadow over the Syriac World in Ahab’s and Ben- 
Hadad’s generation. > 

The disaster in which the Assyrian military power met its end 
!c 614-610 a.c. was even more overwhelming than those which 
overt^ the Macedonian phalanx in 197 and 168 b.c. or the 
Roman legions in 53 B.c* and a.d. 37S or ^e Egyptian Mamluks in 
A.D. 15x^17 and A.D. 1798. The disaster at Pydna cost Macedon 
her political independence; the disaster at Adrianople was sur¬ 
mounted by the Roman Empire at the price of ‘scrapping’ the 
defeated legionary and enlistii^ the victorious cataphkcc in his 
place; the French repctidon of the original Ottoman blow was 
needed in order to remove the MamlClk incubus, once for all, from 
the backs of an Egyptian peasantry which managed to survive the 
French and the C^oman as well as the Mamluk domination. On 
the ocher hand the disaster which was the end of the Assyrian 
military power capped the destruction of the Assyrian war-machine 
with the extinction of the Assyrian state and the extermination 
of the Assyrian people. In 6 z 4 -^co B.c. a community which had 
been in existence for more ihan two thousand years,* and had 
been playing an ever more dominant part in Sou^-Westem Asia 
over a period of aome two and a hal^ centuries, was blotted out 
almost completely. 

‘The &Mse of a whip aod the noise of the raccling of the wheels and of 
the pranaing horses and of the jumping chariots. 

^’ne ^rseman lifeeth np b^ ^ bright sword and the glittering 
spear; and there is a multitude of slaJo ana a great number of carcases; 
and there is none end of their corp ses stumble upon their 
comes.... 

*Tby shepherds slumber, 0 King of Assyria; thy nobles shall dwell in 

< In Sj} a.c, and Ahab irer» aide by ede efevut SbiTme&eMf 

in el (b« BetUe ofdtrqw (m« IV. C (li) (S) J, p. 6?, above; the preeeot cbepief, p. 471, 
footnote 3, aod p. 47$; era! V, C (U) (S). *«). ei. p. 303. b«l9w). 

• For Um eppenrtBee of tbo Ajoyneoe u the 27tb es&tu/y ax. upeo (b« aoje of 
Sumene hieaory io the rSte of piooeen adM hod been eonqueriog a eommerdal eopire 
by the me of peaceful peAemtioo. aee L C (i) (A), eol. I. p. iio, feotocte 3, above. 
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tile dust; thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth 

In this instance the curse of the victim who had lived to see his 
oppreasor’a ^all was fulfilled in the sequel with an extraordinaiy 
precision.* In 401 b.c., when Cyrus the Younger's ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries were retreating up the Tigris Valley from the 
battle-field of Cunaxa towards the Black Sea coast, they pasaed in 
succession the sites of Calah and Nineveh, and were struck with 
astonishment, not so much at the massiveness of the fortifications 
and the extent of the area which they embraced, as at the spectacle 
of such vast works of Man lying uninhabited. The weirdness of 

t N«bum iii. >-3 tMl tS. Tbc buries of NiD«v«bij Um vboIetlufMo/tbe book of 
the wtoo of Nibuffl Um Elkothito. The evost which crokod ptoos of oxulta* 
oon froci osc of the ^vetiaii of the vuquishcd Aearma iBooacsr ii dOMnbod aore 
bneilr ood irjiy ia the feconU of (he Power which Myedthe leedina pert ia bria^S 
Aeerrie to (he Bouad, *A met heroc of the peepk end tbe noble* took piece:.. . 
they cwried or the booty of (be dvr, * dventtV bcroed recfconiaf: they emed th« 
dW fate ruined iDoundc* le tb« eceeim( oftbetreneecttoadut U fieeo by (heBelnlo&iea 
Chroeide (quoted in The CowSndp* Uuw^ y , vel. iu (Cembndse 1Onrrer- 

•fty Pi« 4 »), p. (>7), 

* I( u muniAoe to eonperc with Nthua^e esJtedon over the fill of Aavyiie t 
peeMse ((nieb a*. «~i3) io the eesie r*w* in which e later Synae poet exult* over (be 
fubeequeai bil ed AMym'a Bebylotaen ‘au cc e—or^ta ce *. whiw had mumed Aaryna'a 
■ininer rola aa far ae the few th<a atill aureivtag iadepefiderte eeers in Syria were 
concerned. 

‘How hath the eppreaeor cceaedi the goldea dry eeeaedi 

‘Tbe Lord hath broken the stiff of the wicked asd tbo sceptre of the ndera. 

‘He wbo wnote (be people in wruh with a eeotiauil seoke. be (hat ruled the neiicM 
in is pemeuted, and none hindereih. 

‘Tbe whole Ee/th le at reat ud a quiet; (her break Conh into icDSias. 

'Yea, the fir treee rejoice etthew. and tM ceoan of Lebanoo, aayinp: "Since thou art 
Wd dowiv no feller b com up «r«inn ua." 

‘HaU If ott benaatb a moved & thee to meet thee et thy oonunf; it itirreth up (be 
dead for (bt*, evra all (be chief ones of the Earth; it hath raised up frean their thnrua 
all tbe hnga of tbe netiena. 

‘All (bay apeak and aey unto thee: ‘* Art thou ilso become weak as waf An thou 
t aoia mc Uae unto ua 

*Tby po m p is braushr down to the sraee, and the mm of thy vieh; the worm la 
apraad imder the^ •"« (he wonna cover thee, 

‘Kow an thou uUeo from bea»en, O Lucifer, eoa of the momlorl How ert thou cut 
dowtt to the ground. Vidpcb didst weaken the ne(iooer 

lo abeer peace pow er paaeage lurpuiei a( any rate Io tbe aeveoteeotb-ocoucy 
Eogheb v«nieo->(fae correapondlag pOMegeo of Nahum; and m tU* we my diteem 
• reSexieo ot the epectel eneneote of Judah^ for ludab—m eemrcoo with Tyre but 
tbe greai ma;oritvof tae Srnir oecnmuaidee m (he are—***rr****‘* to euffermoro 
cruelly atmhaodeof AaByria’eBeby 1 oaiac‘eueeeaaer^te(/taacatth«handaof Aseyria 
^neli. Oo the whole, however, the nuhtartam of the Nco-Bebylorueo Buipire, m rplte 
of io the AMyriao vna, was a mdd Air compered with the AMyrienmiUtmim 
which >t repUced; end. fiorwtthaandmg ihe evil repirtedoo which baa beae faetased 
upon him ^ bia jewub vtcdnie, Nebuchednisari at well i» Nabonidua. wi* much laea 
addicted to cfaa art* of war than to flwaecf peace. lfttBeli^t«fthb£actitiaiatereMioff 
(0 ebaeivt that thia propbeB agaiaar Sahylec in tbe Book of waa noteeoiitTDad 
•e ai«^ aa Nahuis**MpM«y a^rof (Aaarrk w«a bv the march of mnta It la tme 
(kt aabylcu fell (0 Qrtue in $39 i.c. u Nmaveb bed fallen to Nibop clai ia r lod 
Cyaura in S11 ax.; but then 11 no eompariun betweao (he two eventa. Sc far 

aomhUettd by Cyrvn, tba city of Sabyleo lived on to rise up m revolt egtmt 
Danu* aod Xerzee, to welcome Alecandec with open arua, and to eajor an 'Cdiao 
Summr^ of intellaemal frttanixeeon with HeOa* before aho peocofuHy fedod out of 
aiifrnnce or rather, drifted oercea flora the banka of the Euphretea to eba noighboaitog 
banka of the Tigtia, io cedrr to becerae Salaucaa-CteaipboQ'ma (be la»t cencury 
B.c. . •'*** fin hundnMi yeere after bar umihilatioa had been proclaimed in che Jewian 
poem hero quoted. 
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these empty shells, which testified by their inanimate endurance to 
the vigour of a vanished life, is vividly conveyed by the literary 
art of a member of the Greek expeditionary force who has re¬ 
counted its experiences. Yet what is still more astonishmg to a 
modem Western reader of Xenophon’s narrative'—acquainted, as 
he is, with the history of Assyria, thanks to the achievements of our 
modem Western archaeologists—is to find that, although Xeno¬ 
phon’s imagifiation was d«ply struck, and his curiosity keenly 
aroused, by the mystery of these deserted ddes, be was unable to 
learn even the most elementary facts about their authentic history. 
Although the whole of South-Western Ada, from Jerusalem to 
Ararat and from Elam to Lydia, had been dominated and terrorized 
by the masters of these cities at a Time-distance of little more than 
two centuries from the date at which Xenophon passed chat way, 
the best account that he is able to give of them—presumably on 
the authority of the Greek army’s local guides—is more wildly 
fabulous than the account of the Egyptian Pyramid-Buildeis which 
has found its way into the work of Herodotus* after having travelled 
in the solvent waters of the stream of ‘folk-memory’* for the length 
of little less than two and a half millennia. As Xenophon heard 
the story of Calah and Nineveh, these were two cities of the Medea 
which had been besieged by the Feraians when Cyrus was wresting 
the empire Asmges, and had been miraculously depopulated 
by divine intervention after the Per^ans had found themselves 
unable to take them by sconn. Not even the bare name of ^yiia 
was associated with the sites of her second and third capitals in 
the curreoc legends, attaching to these sites, which came to the ears 
of the passing Gre^ inquirer. 

'Where b the dwelling of the lions and the ftedinrolsce of the young 
lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp, and 
none made them af^d?** 

As a matter of fact, if the Ten Thousand bad happened to march 
up the right bank of the ’HgTis, instead of crossing, as they did, to 
the left bank at Sittace on the Babylon-Susa road, they would have 
passed the site of Asshur-^he first and eponymous capital of the 
A$syrium nomen —and here they would have found, still squat¬ 
ting among the mins,* a small and miserable population that had 
not yet forgotten its historical title to the Assyrian name.* Yet 

I X«AMta«n: Oyn. Book Id, ekip. iv, ff 7-1S. 

* Sot Ill. Cfl) p. »t4, obove. ^ . . 

» Tbe opemoe if ‘foik.BKaior/ » umioe^ in V. C (u) (fi). A&nex H, toI. ti, 

pp, 438^4. belo«. * Ka^uB ii. 11. 

* The owofAwbiswu taken oA^MckcU by (be Mode* two }'etn bofer* 

the oack of ^ 

* Sm Tk 4 Ajteim Hisiary, oel. iii (Caffibnd«« 1925. U^vcAiry PreoaX 

p. tjo. 
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Xenophon’s fabuloas account of Calah and Nineveh is nearer to 
‘the philosophic truth’ than our own archaeologists’ dlseoveiy of 
the traces left by the squatters at Asshur; for in substance the 
catastrophe of 614*^10 B.c. did wipe Assyria out; and in the 
Acbaemenian Empire of Xenophon’s day the surviving Assyrian 
helota were incomparably less conspicuous than the vestiges of 
the peoples round about, whom the Assyrian militarists had once 
trampled under foot and ground, as they thought, to powder. In 
an age when the very name and nationality of Nineveh or Calah 
were forgotten, Susa, which bad been sacked by Asshurbanlpal’s 
army circa 639 6.C., was the capital of an empire whose effective 
dominion now extended, in almost every direction, an immense 
distance beyond the farthest points ever reached by Assyrian 
raiders. One of the subsidiary capitals of this empire was Babylon, 
which had been sacked by Sennacherib in 689 B. c. The Phoenician 
city-states, which the Assyrians had incessantly bullied and fleeced 
the ninth century to the seventh, were now autonomous 
and contented members of a Syriac universal state;* and even 
the Syriac and Kittite communities of the interior, which had 
apparently been pounded into pulp by the Aasytian flail, had con¬ 
trived to retain a semblance of their former statehood in the guise 
of hierocratically administered temple-states.* In ^t, within two 
centuries of Assyria’s fall it bad become clear that the Assyrian 
militarists had done their work for the beneflt of others, and for 
the greatest benefit of those whom they had used the most despite- 
fuJly. In grinding down the highland peoples of the Zagros and 
the Taurus the Assyrians had opened a passage for the Cim¬ 
merian and Scythian Nomads to make their descent upon the 
Baby Ionic and Syriac worlds;* in deporting the broken peoples of 
Syria to the oppoute emremi^ of their empire they placed 
the Syriac Sode^ in a position to encircle and eventually aasimilfite 
the Baby Ionic Society to which the Assyrians themselves belonged \* 

> $«• V. C 0 (t) a, ^ «, p. iU, footnote a. bdow. 

* 9 m TiU Ajtant Histpn, vol. (Cambridge 1936, Uuvmit; Pros*), 

pp. I ; Tan, W. w Htikrdi&e CiowsitM (Loodoa 1937. Amo)dl, pp. {: 4 -> S. Tbe 

(fRipfefim abe^t which «e bare b; fir tbe fuliaat infematMn, and which ia alao «f 
unearallalad hiatoriaal importanc*. U tbc osa wbkh waa organised nw>d the twpU 
of Yabw^ at Jcruiakm In ttaa fifth eeotuir i.c. But, though un> 9 ualy famoiia, uua 
judacaA tuecocracT waa enlr eea rapraaencatm of a ekaa Theae peat-Aaarnaa catnpl^ 
ataciB In SMCb-Wanam Xaaa nay ba eostparad with iba ietnpla*itai>B 
HaUoeelia, LatepoUa, Mes^hia) ia the Bgrphae World which wet iha ladigcaotia 
*a«cpfaaorwwtaa'af tba Ermaaa 'New Bmpm’ (a«a IV. CJM («) » ifi), p. 4 si fo«*- 
ftoce 9, above, attl IV. C Qh) (e }3 tfi), pp. SiS*:?. below}. There )i a modem Waaien 
aoalmeef tfiia in tba crop of pnnae-bs ihepnca « 4 veh caado ica appaanne* aide br ajde 
with tba 'aueeeaaor-atataa* of tba fWy Reeain Empire after 'the Gmi Inter* 

racuim’, and which ripasad 10 hirvaai after tbe Bibulatioo of CheTbirtr Yean' War 
(ae« rv. C (iiO <S) ct, pp. 33<^t, abeee). 

> 5 m II. D (v), eol ii. p. ssS, above. 

« Sm I. C (i) (b). vel. M. 7^x, and II. D (t), toI. u, pp. 197 -S, abm, and V. C 
(0 (<) a, eeL v, pp. taa-g, Wow. 
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is imposing a political unity upon the heart of South-Western 
Asia by main force th^ had prepared the ground for their own 
'successor-states’—Mei^, Babylonia, Egypt, and Lydia—and for 
th f^ auccesdors* common heir, the Ac^emenian Empire. Why 
was it that in the sequel to the long Assyrian terror the monster 
came off, as these comparisons and contrasts show, so very much 
worse than bis victims? 

The victims themselves, in retrospect, could only explain this 
tremendous Tt^pvrrirM by invoking ‘the Envy of the Gods’- 

'Behold, the Assyrian was s cedar in Lebanon with ^ir branches and 
with a shadowing shroud and of an high stature; and his cop was 
among the thick boughs.... 

cedsTs in the garden of God could not hide him; the £r trees 
were not like his boughs, and the chesDuc trees were not like his 
branches; nor any tree in the garden of Cod was like unto him In 
his beauty. 

T have made Kiiy> fair by the multitude of his branches, so that all the 
trees of Eden, that were in the guden of God, envied him. 

‘Therefore thus saith the Lord God: “Because thou bast lifted up 
thyself in bright, and be hath shot up his top among the (hick boughs, 
and his heart is lifted up in his height— 

* “I have therefore delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of 
the heathen; he shall surely deal with him; I have driven him out for his 
wickedness. 

' * 'And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut him off and have 
left him; upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are 
fallen; aod^bougbs art broken by all the rivers ofthaland; and all the 
people of the Earth are gone down mm his shadow and have left him.” 

Are we able in this instance to interpret the working of ‘ the Envy 
of the Gods’ in terms of the stricken creature’s own behaviour? 
At hrst sight the fate of Assyria does, indeed, seem dilEcult to 
comprehend; for her militarists cannot be convicted of the passive 
aberration to which we have attributed the undoing of the Mace¬ 
donians and the Romans and the Mamluks, who ’rested on their 
oars’. At the time when the MamlQk and Roman and Mace¬ 
donian war-machines each met with its fatal accident they were 
each of them long since static, hopelessly obsolete, and sho^ingiy 
out of repair. On the other hand the Assyrian war-machine, which 
is singled out by the completeness of its final disaster, is also 
distinguished from these other war-tnachines^m what would seem 
to be the opposite sense-—by the efficiency with which it was being 
perpetually overhauled and renovated and reinforced right down 
to the day of its destruction^ The fund of militaiy genius which 
< Es«kiel ui. i Kid S-is. 

* 5*v HuBttt, J.: md KrietfVtfen dtr Atvfff /f*i/ HStt ikftr t4oAt 

• CkrAIuOrifn (, is Jahr^ang, H«{| 4 (L«iptig lOti, KoricM), p. 34. 
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pro<luc«d the embryo of the hoplitc inthe fourteenth centuiy 8.c.»* 
on the eve of Assviie’s Aret bid for predominance in South-Wesiern 
Asia, and the embiyo of the cataphract horse-archer in the seventh 
century s.c.,* on Uie eve of Assyrians own annihilation, was also 
productive throughout the seven intervening centuries, and never 
more so than in the final paroxysm of the four historic bouts in 
which the Assyrian militarism discharged itself upon the World.’ 
The energ^c inventiveness, and the restless zeal for Improve- 
ments, which were the notes of the latter-day Assyrian 6tho$ in 
its application to the Art of Wax, are attested unimpeachably by 
the series of bas-relieis, found m xiVv in the royal palaces, in which 
the successive phases of the Assyrian military equipment and 
technique during the last three centuries of Assyrian history are 
record^ piccoriaily with careful precision and in minute detail. 

On this evidence we can detect the following improvements 
between the end of the third bout, circa 825 b.c., and the end 
of the fourth bout just over two hundred years later. The mounted 
infantryman of Assbumazirpal's day, who had been placed on 
horseback—no doubt, in imitation of the Nomads—witl^t being 
relieved of the encumbrance of his infantryman's shield, has now 
turned into an embiyotdc cataphract who has discarded the shield 
in exchange for a flexible cuirass.* This equipment of the cavalry 
«Kth body-armour has been made feasible by an improvement 
in the shape and material of the cuirass itself, which is now made 
of metal s^es and la cut off at the waist, in substimtion for the 
clumsy wadded or leathern kaftan, reachii^ hoca the neck to 
the knees, which had done duty for a cuirasa in the earlier age.’ The 
cavalryman's 1^, which are thus left exposed, are protected in 
compensation by stockings reaching to the thighs and boots reach¬ 
ing to the calf; and (he same footgear enables the infantry to 
operate in rough country with greater ease than in an age when 

I S«c III. C {i) {}), ¥oI. ui,p. foooow >, utd IV. C CuO (c) s (r), la ^ proent 
|i^4^i,,idomou a, asere. 
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(be career of Aaayna ia cut abort for ever in the snnd of ot4—10 a.c. 

* Hunger, ep. cit., p. I). See aJao tbe preaeot Study, fV. C {lii) (e) a (y), p, 499. 
footnote 4. ebam. 

t Hunger, op. ctt., p. t?. 
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sandals had beeo the only alternative to going barefoot.* ^Yithm 
the same span of Time there have been a number of impfovements 
in the war-chariots: for laatance, an increase in the diameter of the 
wheels, in the height of the aides of the body, and in the number 
of the crew—the driver and the archer beii^ now reinforced by a 
couple of ahield-bearers-* There has also been wi improvement in 
the shape of the wicker screens from behind which the fbot-atchers 
shooL^ Perhaps the greatest improvement of all, however, is one 
of which we are informed, not by the pictorial evidence of ^ bas- 
reliefs, but by the written word of the inscriptions; and this is the 
institution of a royal standing army, which was probably the work 
of either Tiglath-Pileser III (re^ai 747-72? « Sargon 

(rignaiat 722-705 B.C.), The standing army served as a nucleus, 
and not as a substitute, for the national militia on which the 
Assyrian Crown had previously depended for the recruitment of 
its field armies. Nevertheless the establishment of a standing 
army must have raised the general level of Assyrian military 
efficiency, and have insured that the technical improvements, 
mentioned above, should produce the maximum of effect. 

By Asshurbanipal’s time {regnabai 669-626 B.c,), on the eve of 
the great catastrophe, two centuries of st^y progress in the Art of 
War had produced an Assyrian army which was as well prepared 
for every task as it was scientifically differentiated into a number of 
specialised anna. There were the diariotry and the demi-cataphract 
horse-archers; the heavy foot-archera, armoured from helmet to 
boots, and the light foot-archeis who risked their lives in head- 
bands, loin-cloths, and sandals; the hoplites, armed like the heavy 
foot-archers, except that they carried spear and shield instead of 
bow and quiver; and the peltasts, likewise carrying spear and shield, 
but wearing, in lieu of a cuirass, a pectoral secured by crossed 
shoulder-straps.* There was probably also a corps of engineers, 
for there was certainly a siege-train—not, indeed, of catapults, but 
of batwring-iams and rolling towers—ani when these engines had 
done their woA, and the walls of the enemy fortress had been 
breached, the Assyrian directors of military operations knew how 
to cover the storming parties with volleys of arrows from massed 
batteries of archers. Thua fitted out, the Assyrian army was equally 
ready for siege operations, for mountain warfere, or for pitched 
battles on the pluns; and its aedvism in the sphere of technique 

• Hunfer. op. dc., p. W. * Ibid., pp. $-tP. 
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wa4 matched by an activiem in cactfca and strategy. The Assyrians 
were hrm believers m the sovereign virtue of the offensive J 

'None shall be weary nor stumble among them; none shall slumber 
nor sleep; neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet 
of their shoes be broken; 

*Wbose arrows are sharp, and all tbeir bows bent, their horses^ hoo^ 
shall be counted like flint, and theix wheels like a whirlwind; 

'Their roaring shall be like a lion, they shall roar like young Hons; yea, 
they shall roar and lay bold of the prey, and »ha1l carry it away safe, and 
none shall deliver it/* 

This was the spirit of the Assyrian army down to the last, as was 
shown by the account which it gave of itself in the Harran cam¬ 
paign of 610 B.c,, when it was fighting for a lost cause, wth the 
capital dry of tbe Empire already taken by storm and blotted out. 
It will be apparent that tbe Assyrian army on the eve of its annihila¬ 
tion was not at all in the condition of the Macedonian and 
Roman and MainJllk armies in 168 b .c. and a.d. ^78 and a.d. i 798. 
Why, then, did it suffer a more appalling disaster than theirs? 
The answer is that the very activism of the Assyrian military 
spirit aggravated Assyria’s doom when at last it clos^ in upon her. 

In the first place the policy of the unremitting offensive, and the 
possession of a potent instrument for putting this policy into effect, 
led the Assyrian war-lords in the fourth and last bout of their 
militarism to extend their enterprises and commitments far beyond 
the limits within which their predecessors had kept. Assyria, as 
we have seen,’ was subject to a perpetual prior call upon her 
military resources for the fulfilment of her task as warden of the 
marches of the Babylonic World against the barbarian highlanders 
in tbe Zagtoa and the Taunia on the one side and against the 
Aramaean pioneers of the Syriac Civilisation on the other. In her 
three earlier bouts of militarism she bad been content to pass from 
the defensive to the offensive on these two fronts, without pressing 
this offensive d outrance and without dissipating her forces In other 
directions. Even so, tbe third bout, which occupied the two middle 
quartera of the ninth century B.C., evoked in Syria the temporary 
coalition of Syrian states which checked the Assyrian advance at 
Qaiqar in S53 b.c.,^ and it was met in Armenia by the more for¬ 
midable rip^te of the foundation of the Kingdom of Urartu, ao 
ez-barbaiian military Power which now borrowed the Assyrians’ 
culture in order to equip itself for resiating their aggreaaion on 
equal terms.s In spite of these recent warnings, Tiglaih-Pileaer 
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111 (regnabai 746-727 B.C.), when ht ioAugurated th« last and 
greatest of the Adffftian offensives, allowed himself to harbour 
political ambidoiu and to aim at military objectives which brought 
Aaayni into collision with three new advenane^Babylonia, Elam» 
and Egypt—each of whom was potentially as great a military power 
as Assyria herself. 

Tiglath-Pileser put a conflict with Egypt in store for his suc¬ 
cessors when be set himself to complete the subjugation of the 
petty states of Syria; for Egypt could not remain in<hfferent to an 
extension of the As^'rian Empire up to her own Aaiadc frontiers, 
and she was in a position to ftustrate or undo the Assyrian empire- 
buUders’ work unless and until they made up their minds to round 
it off by embarking on the more formidable enterprise of subjugat¬ 
ing Egypt herself. Tsglath-Pileser’a bold occupation of Philisda in 
734 s.c. may have been a strategic masterstroke which was re- 
viided by die temporary submission of Samaria in 733 and the 
fall of Damascus in 732- But it led to Sargon’s bru^ with the 
Egyptians In 720, and Sennacherib’s in 700, on the Syro-Egyptian 
border; and these inconclusive encounters led on, in their turn, to 
Esarhaddon’s conquest and occupation of Egypt, from the Delta 
to the Thebaid inclusive, in the campaigns ^ 675 and 674 and 
671 s.c. Thereupon it became manifest that while the As^nans 
were strong enough to rout Egyptian armies and occupy the land 
of Egypt and repeat the feat, xh^ were not strong enough to hold 
Egypt down. Esarhaddon hims^ was once more on the march 
for Egypt when death overtook him in 669; and though the Egyptian 
insurrection which then broke out was successfliUy suppress^ by 
Aasburbanipal in 667, he had to reconquer Egypt once again in 663. 
By this time the Aasyhan Govenunent itself seems to have realiz^ 
that In Egypt it was engaged on Psyche’s Task; and when Psamme- 
debus unobtrusively expelled the Assyrian garrisons in 658-651 
Asshurbanipal tum^ a blind eye to what was happening. In thus 
cutting his Egyptian losses the King of Assyria was undoubtedly 
wise; yet this wisdom after the event was a confesslort that the 
energies expended on five Egyptian campaigns had been wasted; 
and Aashuibanipal's withdraw^ did not restore the stetus ante 
675 B.C.; for the loss of Egypt in the fifth decade of the seventh 
century was a prelude to ^e loss of Syria in the next generation. 

The ultimate consequences of Tjglath-PiJeser’s intervention 
in Babylonia were ^r graver than those of his forward policy 
in Syria, since they led, by a direct chain of cause-and-effect, to 
the catastrophe of 614-6x0 B.c.i 

I Thk AnTTp-BsSjlooUa cMfiiet hw b««e touebed upoo, br totidpiiiioiv in 11. D 
ii. pp. end in IV, C (Si) (^) s, in the pt«Mnt voluae, pp. lei-a, tbov*. 
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This Assyria!) aggression in this quarter in 745 b.c. must have 
been difficult to reconcile with the treaty in which the A^ro- 
Babylonian frontier had been delimited by friendly agreement— 
and this along a line which was dewdedly favourable to Assyria— 
in the opening decade of the eighth century b.c. Probablv TigUth- 
Pilw justified his action on the ground that the anichy into 
which Babylonia had since fallen was spreading to the Assyrian 
side of the border; and» after marching ini he appears to have 
received some kind of mandate from the dtisens of Babylon, who 
saw in this sovereign of a neighbouring sedentary kingdom of 
kindred culture a possible protector of civic life in Babylonia 
against the rising tide of local Aramaean and Chaldaean Nomadism. 
It may also be true that both Tlglath-Pileser and his successors 
were genuinely anxious to restrict the Assyrian commitments in 
Babylonia to a minimum, and to avoid annexatioa. Tiglatb-PUeser 
himself in 745 left Nabopolassar, the reignii^ king of Babylonia, 
on his throne; and it was ordy after Nabopc^ssar's death eleven 
years later, and after the subsequent suppression of a consequent 
Chaldaean tribal Insurrection against Assyrian protectorate, 
that Tlglalh-Pilcaer ‘took the hands of Bel’ in 729. This precedent 
was followed by Shalmaneser V; but it was not followed by Shal¬ 
maneser’s aucceasor Saigon until a second, and far more serious, 
Chaldaean insurrection forced Sargon, in his turn, to Hake the 
hands of Bel' in 710; and, even then, the Assyrian victor sought 
an understanding with the discomfited Chaldaean arch*insurgent 
Merodach'Baladan. Thereafter, when Sennacherib succeeded his 
father Sargon in 705, he deliberately abstained from assuming the 
Babylonian Crown; and, even when a fresh Chaldaean insurrection 
necessitated his intervention in Babylonia in 703, he conferred the 
Babylonian Crown first upon an A^yiianized Babylonian prince, 
and then upon an Assyrian prince who was not himself the heir to 
the Assyrian Throne. It was only after the great insurrectioo of 
694-689 that Sennacherib formally put an end to the independence 
of Babylonia by installing his own son—and designated successor 
—'Esarhaddon as Assyrian governor-general. 

These facts certainly seem to testify to an Assyrian policy of 
moderation fvr-d-nfr Babylonia; but ^ey afford still more con¬ 
clusive evidence that the policy was a ^ure. Again and again 
the Assyrian Government’s hand was forced by Chaldaean in¬ 
surrections which only became more frequent and more formid¬ 
able in the face of persistent Assyrian forbearance. And while the 
Assyrian intervention did perform the miracle of conjuring order 
out of a BabylAtiian chaos, this order, so far from being achieved 
under an Assyrian aegis, was the by-product of an anti-Assyrian 
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movemtnl which steadily grew ia scope and Kiaiily throve upon 
defeat 

The first stage in a process which continued for a century and 
culninated in a Medo-Babylooian ftacd alliance was the political 
unification of all the Chaldacan tribes of Babylonia between 731 
and 721 B.c, under the leadership of the Chief of Bit Yaiun, 
Merodach-Baladan. The next s^e was an alliance between 
thcChaldaeana and the Kingdom of Elam, whose Government 
had been as seriously alarmed by Tiglath-Pileser^a intervention 
in Ba^lonia as the Egyptians had been alarmed by his descent 
upon Philiatia. Thanks to this Elamite alliance, Merodach-Baladan 
was able to enter the City of Babylon in 721 and to reign there as 
king of Babylonia for some twelve years, in spite of the fact that 
at this stage the citizens of the capital still felt the rule of the local 
Nomad more irksome that of the foreign sedentary Power- 
Nor was Merodach-Baladan’s career at an end when he was ^ected 
from Babylon by the annies of Sargon in 710. After his Assyrian 
conqueror's death in 705 we find the indefatigable Chaldacan 
entering into relations with the Arabs of the Shamiyah and the 
Hamad, and sending an embassy across tbtir ranges to so distant 
a fellow enemy of Assyria as the King of Judah, Kezekiah. There¬ 
after, in 703, Meroda^tit-Baladan succeeded in re-occupying Baby¬ 
lon with the aid of his Elamite allies; and although before the year 
was out he was qected for the second time by force of Assyrian 
arms, and died a few years later as a refugee in Elam, the removal 
of the Chaldaean leader brou^t the Akyrian Government no 
nearer to a solution of the O^daean problem; for, mth Elam 
still supporting them, the Chaldaean tribeamen successfully defied 
Sennacherib’s efforts to put them out of action. When the Assyrian 
war-lord occupied and devastated theix tribal lands in Babylonia 
proper, they took refuge among the marshes and mud-banks at the 
head of the Persian Gulf; and, when in 694 he built a fleet on the 
Tigris, manned it with Phoenician crews, and put the Assyrian 
army on board in order to destroy the Chaldaeans in their aquatic 
faatness by amplubious operations, he merely gave the El^nites 
the MpoftuniCy to fall upon his line of communications, enter 
Babylon, and carry his puppet-king of Babylonia away captive. 
Nor did it profit Sennacherib when he took his revenge n^ year 
by defeatii^; the Elamites in the field and capturing. In his Cum, 
the puppet whom they had set upon the Babylonian throne In his 
own puppet’s place; for be failed to re-occupy Babylon; and the 
vacant throne was mounted by a man of character, Musherib- 
Marduk, who succeeded an weaning the citize n s of the capital 
from their pro-Assyrian policy. 
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This secession of the City of Babylon in 693 ftom the Assyrian 
to the Chaldaeo-EIamite camp was perhaps the decisive event in 
the long process of building up an anti^Assyrian front; for al¬ 
though the Assyrians were> as usual, victorious over the combined 
Chaldaean and Elamite forces, and were able in the end to teach 
Babylon a lesson by sacking her in 689, the lesson which she learnt 
was the opposite of that which her teachers intended. Throu^ 
this impious outrage upon a city which was the cultural capital of 
thdr world, the Assyrians achieved a feat of political alchemy in 
Babylonia which the Babylonians could never have achieved for 
themselves. In the white heat of the common hatred which thU 
Assyrian *hightfiilnees’ bad now aroused among the ancient urban 
population as well as among the intrusive Nomads, mtisens and 
tribesmen forgot the mutual antipathy which had hitherto divided 
them, and became fused together into a new Babylonian nation 
which could neither forget nor forgive what it had eu^red at 
Assyrian hands, and which could never test until it had brought 
its oppressor to the ground. 

At this penultimate stage of the long and tragic process which 
Tiglath'PiJeser III had unwittingly set in motion in 745 B.C., the 
anti-Assyrian feelhi| iti Babylonia was so strong that it was able 
to dominate, and bmd to its purpose, the soul of an Assyrian 
prince-of-the-blood who had been placed upon the Babylonian 
throne by force majeure and who was actually the brother of the 
rdgning king of Assyria itself. Circa 654 B.c. Assburbaoipal 
found me existence of the Assyrian Empire threatened by a hostile 
coalition between the Babylonian Crown, the Chaldaean and 
Aramaean tribes of the Babylonian country-side, the Kingdom of 
Elam, the Northern Arabs, seyeral South Syrian principalities, and 
the recently established ‘successor-state' of the defimct Assyrian 
dominion over Egypt. This combine of anti-Aasyrian forces, which 
was wider than any that had ever been brought together by Mero- 
dach-Baladan or by Mushe^-Marduk, was headed by Asshur- 
banipal's own bromer, Shamash-shum-ukln; and his action will 
appear the more esctraordinaiy when we consider that by that date 
he had been in peaceful occupation of the Babylonian Throne, with 
Asshurbanipal's goodwill, for some fifteen years, in execution of 
their father Esarluddoo’s political testament Moreover the arch- 
rebel^s principal ally, Elam, had just received—perhaps as recently 
as the very year before Shamash-shum-ukin staked h» fortunes on 
her support^—the heaviest defeat that had ever yet been infilcted 
upon her by Assyrian anna, a defeat In which the reigning king 

i AMWb«nip«l orenfunr Tcwnmui la S 55 B.C.; ShiiDHb-shuxB*uki& revolted 
■giioet AMluub«otp>l mta Ss4-Ss3 bx. 
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and his hair-appuent had b«en killed and both the royal cities 
captured. These facia give the measure of the strength of the 
Babylonian iiational movement that swept Shamaah'^um'Ukin 
oS his feet 

In tKift crisis the Assyrian army was victorious once again. The 
traitor Shamasb-shuzs*ukin escaped a worse fate by burning him* 
self alive in his palace when Babylon was starved into surrender in 
648 i and area 639 Flam was d^t such an annihilating blow by 
^Usyrian arms that her derelict territory passed under the dominion 
of the Persiar^ highlanders from her eastern hinterland and became 
the jumping-off ground from which the Achaememdae leapt into 
an empty saddle when they made themselves masters of all South- 
Western Asia a century later. This sacrifice of the Babylonian 
nationahsts’ Assyrian and Elamite instrumenta in the war of 654- 
639 B.c. did not, howeveri prevent the Babylonian nadooal move¬ 
ment itself from attaining its objective: for, if the Achaemenidae 
found the saddle empty in the sixth century, this was because the 
Assyrian rider had been thrown at last before the seventh century 
was out. Immediately after Asshurbanipal'a death in 626 Baby¬ 
lonia revolted again under a new nation^ leader; and this Nabo- 
polassar completed the work which Merodach-Baladw had begun. 
In the new Kingdom of Media he found a more potent ally to fill 
the place of the defunct Kingdom of Elam; and Assyria, who had 
not recovered from the War of 654-639, was wiped out of existence 
inthewar of 614-610 B.c. Eventhen,mesdr&mr, the Assyrian army 
could still win victories in the field. With the help of Assyrians 
former vassals and present patrons the Saites, it drove the Baby¬ 
lonians back upon Harran in 610, at a stage in this war of annihila¬ 
tion when Harran itself, as w^ as Nineveh and Asshur, was 
already sacked and devastated, and when the army was fighting 
with its back to the Euphrates in the last unconquered comer of 
the Aasyrisn homeland; but this final victory must have been the 
Assyrian army’s death agony, for this is the last recorded inddent 
in ^e Assyrian military annals. 

When we gase back over the century and a half of ever more 
virulent warfare which begins with Tigiath-Pileser Ill’s accession 
to the throne of Assyria in 745 B.c. and closes with a Babjdonlan 
Nebuchadnezzar’s victory over an Egyptian Necho at Carchemish 
in 605, the historical iandmarits which stand out the most promi- 
neotly at first sight are the successive ’knock-out blows’ by which 
Assyria destroyed entire comraunides—razing cities to the ground 
and carrying whole peoples sway captive. We think of the sack of 
Damascus in 732; the sack of Samaria in 722; the sack of Musasir 
in 714! the saik ^ Babylon in 689; the sack of Sidon in 677; the 
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sack of Memphis in 671 ; the sack of Thebes in 663 ; the sack of 
Susa circa 639. Of all the capital cities of all the states witbia 
reach of Assyrians arm, only ^Tyre and Jerusalem remained in¬ 
violate on the eve of the sa^ of Nineveh in 612. The lose and 
miseiy which Assyria indicted on her neighbours is beyond cal¬ 
culation; and yet the iegendary remark of the caodng school¬ 
master to the boy whom he is whipping—‘It hurts you less than 
it hurts me’—would be a more pertinent critique of Assyrian 
military activities than the unashamedly truculent and naively sdf- 
complacent narratives in which the Adrian war-lords have pre¬ 
sent^ their own account of their performances for the instruction 
of Posterity. 

The full and bombastic Assyrian record of victories abroad is 
significantly supplemented by rarer and briefer notices of troubles 
at home that give us some inkling of the price at which the victories 
were purchased; and» when we eyamine this domestic chronicle of 
Assyria at the height of her military power, we shall no longer find 
it strange that her victoriousness was eventually the death of her. 

An increasing excess of military strain revenged itself in an 
increasing frequency of palace revolutions and peasant revolts. As 
early as the close of the second bout of aggression in the ninth 
century B-C. wc find Shalmaneser III dying in 827 with his son 
on the wai-path against him, and Nineveh, Assbur, and Arbela in 
rebellion. Assbur rebelled agtio in 763-762, Arrapka in 761-76©, 
Goaan in 759; and in 746 the rebellion of Calah, the Assyriaa 
capital of the day, was followed by the extermination of the ruling 
dynasty. TiglaA-Pileaer III {regnahat 745-727 b,c.) was a vattis 
homo who c<^d not conceal his provenance under the borrowed 
cloak of an historic name; aad, if be was also the Assyrian Marius, 
the Roman analogy suggests that the establishment of a profes* 
sional standing army is to be taken as a symptom of an advanced 
stage of soual disintegration. We know that in the Italy of Marius’s 
day it was the min of a warlike peasantry, which bad been uprooted 
from the soil by perpetual to miUtary aemce on ever more 
distant campaigns, that made a standing army both possible and 
necessary—possible because there was now a reservoir of un¬ 
employed ‘man-power* to draw upon, and necessary because these 
naen who bad lost their livelihood on the land must be provided 
with alternative employment if they were to be restrained from 
venting their unhappiness aod resentment through the channel of 
revolution. We may dlscem in the establishment of the Assyrian 
standing army a parallel attempt to find the same military solution 
for the same social problem. This military solution, however, was 
no more successful in allaying the domestic troubles of Tlglath- 
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Pikser's Assyria ttao it p?as in allaying those of Marius's Italy. 
Tiglath-PUescr’s successor Shalmaneser V {regru^t 727-722 a.c.) 
seems to ha^e fallen foul of the City of Asshur, like Tiglath- 
Pileser’s predecessors. Sennacherib in 681 was murdered by one 
of hia OWE sons, who was apparently band in glove with the 
Babyloniaf^ nadonalista; and we have seen already how Asshur- 
banipal*s throne and empire were threatened by the action of his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin, King of Babylon, in 654, when this 
renegade Assyrian prince placed himself at the head of an anti- 
Assyrian coalition. Therewith the two streams of domestic stasis 
and foreign warfare merge into one; and after Aasbuibanipal'a 
death this swells into a mighty river whose rushing waters bear 
Assyria away to her now inevitable doom. During the last years of 
Assyrian history the domestic and the foreign aspect of Assyria’s 
disintegration are hardly distinguishable.' 

The approaching doom cast its shadow over the soul of Asshur- 
banipal himself in his declining years. 

‘The rules for makiog oUerii^ to the dead sod Ubatioos to the ghosts 
of the kings my ancestor, which had not been practised, I reintroduced. 
I did well uQto god and m^T * . to dead and living. Why have sickness, ill- 
holth. misery and misfortune befallen me? I cannot away yfitii the 
strife in my country and the dissensioos in my Runziy. Disturbing 
smndals oppress me slwsy. Misery of mind and ofHeahbow me down; 
with cries of woe 1 bring my days to aa aid. On the day of the Ci^- 
God, the day of the festival, I am wretched; Death is seizing hold on me 
and bears me down. With lamentation and mourning I day and 
night; 1 groan: '*0 God, grant even to one wbo is impious that be may 
see Thy Gght." How long. 0 God, wUc Thou deal thus trith me? Even 
as one who bath not fearu god and goddess am I reckoned.'* 

This confession Is remarkable in its unconventionshty and 
moving in its sincerity and even pathetic in its bewilderment, but 
above all it is illuminating in its blindness. When this mood over¬ 
took him, did the last of the Assyrian war-lords never find himself 
silently reciting that terrible cst^ogue of crdea sacked and peoples 
wiped out by Assyrian arms—a list which concluded with his own 
sack of Suss and annihilation of Ham? Or was the burden of this 
memory so intolerable that the tormented militarist thrust it riom 
him, in desperation, whenever it threatened to overwhelm him ? 
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His successor Sin-shar>ishkun, at any rate, must have lived through 
a moment when these haunting recoUecdons closed in on him and 
would not be denied, as the Athenians were beaet by the ghosts of 
their misdeeds when they received the news of the Batde of Aegos> 
potami. 

'Ac Athens the disaster was snnounced by the arrival of the. Paraha,* 
and s wail spread from the Peincus through the Long Walls into the 
aty as the news passed from mouth to mouui. That night no one slept. 
Besides moummg for the dead they mourned far more bitterly for them* 
selves, for they expected to sufier the fate which they had in^cted upon 
the Malians (who were colonists of the Lacedaemonians) when they had 
besieged and captured chdrcicy, and upon the Histiaeans, the Scionians, 
the Toronians, the Aeginetans and many other Hellenic peoples. Next 
morning they held an assembly in which it was decided to block up all 
the harbours except one, to clear the fbrti£cationa for action, to dispose 
troops to man them, and to put the into a thorough state of defence 
for the eventuality of a »ege.'‘ 

As the Athenian d6mos felt and acted at this drendful moment 
in 405 a.c., the last king of Assyria must have felt and acted in 
612 B.C., when he received the news that his Scythian allies, tdio 
had been hU last hope of worldly salvation, had gone over to the 
enemy and that the united forces of the hostile coalition were 
closing in irresistibly upon Nineveh. The rest of the story is not 
the same in the two cases; for the Athenian dimes capitulated and 
was spared by the generosity of the victors, while King Sin^har- 
jahkun in Nineveh stood a dege, held out to the bitter end, and 
perished with hia people when the city was taken by storm at the 
third assault. Thus the doom which A^urbanipal had deprecated 
overwhelmed his successor and was not averted either by Asshui* 
banipal’s tardy contrition or by his partial conver^on from the 
worlu of War to the arts of Peace. Aashurbanipal’s learned library 
of Babylonic literature (an Assyrian museum of a culture which 
an Assyrian militarism blighted) and his extjuisite bas-reliefs 
(designed by living Assyrian artists, and deploy the scientihe 
slau^ter of man and beast by the Assyrian military technique) 
had roade of Nineveh by the year 612 b.c. a treasure-house wUch 
is not altogether incomparable with the Athens of 405-404. The 
treasures of Nineveh were buried under her ruins to enrich a 
remote Posterity in the heyday of a civilization which does not 
reckon the Babylonic Society among its forebears. But, if Nineveh 
perished where Athens survived, this was because Assyria had 
already committed suicide before her material destruction over- 

t Tht ud tbc Sal«mi^ w«c* two fiutwt uJm '0 the AtbaBiie Barr, 
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took her. The clearly attested progress of the Aninaic language 
at the expense of the native Akkadian in the Assyrian homela^ 
during the last century and a half of Assyrians existence as a state 
shows that the Assyrian people was being peacef^y supplanted 
by the captives of the Assyrian bow and spear in an age when the 
Assyrian military power stood at its zenlcL* Depopulation was 
the price which h^ to be paid for milicaiism, and it was a price 
that was uldmately as ruinous for the Assyrian army as for the 
rest of the Assyrian body social. The indomitable warrior who 
stood at bay in the breach at Nineveh in 612 B.c. was *a corpse in 
armour\ whose fnmt was only held erect by the massivenees of 
the military accoutrements in which this fflo de » had already 
smothered himself to death. When the Median and Babylonian 
storming party reached that sdfi and menacing figure, and sent it 
clattering and crashing down the moraine of ruined-brickwork into 
the fosse below, they did not suspect that their terrible adversary 
was no longer a li ving man at the moment when they struck their 
daring, and apparently decisive, blow. 

Tfu Burden of Nineveh. 

We have sketched our portrait of the Assyrian militarism at 
full length because it is the prototype of so many signal examples 
of the same aberration. The tableau of the ‘corpse in aimouri 
conjures up a vision of the Spartan phalanx on the battlefield at 
Leuctrd in 371 B.c..* and of the Janissariea in the trenches before 
Vienna in a.d. 1683.* The ironic ^te of the militarist who is 
so intemperate in waging wars of aiuublUtion against his ndgh> 
hours that be deals unintended destruction to himself recalls the 
self'infiicted doom of the Carolingians or the TUnurids, who 
built up great empires out of the agony of their Saxon or Persian 
victims, only to provide rich spoils fbr Scandinavian or Usbeg 
adventurers* who lived to see the emphe-builders pay for their 
imperialism by falling from world power to impotence within the 
span of a single lifetime. 

Another form of suicide which the Assyrian example calls to 
mind is the self-destruction of those militarists-^e they barbarians 
or people of h^her culture with a capacity for putting their talents 
to a better use-^who break into, and break up, some universal 

* 8m i. C <0 (t). tbL t. p. 70. ■bow. aad V. C (!)(«) a. Tol. «. p. 1x9, ud V. C (j) 
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state or other great empire that haa been giviag a spell of peace to 
the peoples and laods over which It has spread its aegis. The con¬ 
querors ruthlessly tear the imperial mantle into ahre^ in order to 
expose the milliona of human beings whom it has sheltered to the 
terrors of darkness and the shadow of death,' but the shadow 
descends inexorably upon the criminals as well as upon their 

victims. Demoralized on the morrow of their victory by the splen¬ 
dour and the vastness of their prize, these new masters of a ravished 
world are apt, like the Kilk^y cats, to perform 'the friendly 
office' for one another until not one brigand In the band is left 
alive to feast upon the plunder.^ 

We may watch how the Macedonians, when they have ovemia 
the Achaemenian Empire, and have pressed 00 be^d its farther 
ftontiers into India, within the eleven years following Alexander's 
passage of the Hellespont, next turn their arms with equal ferocity 
against one another during the forty-two years intervening between 
Alexander’s death in 323 b.c. and the overthrow of Lysimachua 
at Conipediiun in 281 b . c . The grim performance was repeated 
a thousand years later in another passage of Syriac history, when 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs emulated—and thereby undid^tbe 
Hellenic Macedonians’ work by oveminnlng in tw^ve years the 
Roman and Sasanian dominiona in South-Western Asia over 
almost as wide a sweep of territory as had once been conquered in 
eleven years by Alexander from the Achaemeoidae.’ In mis Arab 
case the twelve years of conquest were followed by the twenty- 
four years of fratricidal strife which began with the assassioadon of 
the Caliph 'Uthman in A.S. 656 and culminated in the martyrdom 
of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn in a.d. 680. Once again the 
conquerors of South-Western Asia fell on one another’s swords; 
and the gbry and profit of rebuilding a Syriac universal state* 
which Alexander had overthrown was left to the usurping Umay- 
yads and to the interloping 'Abbasids, instead of falling to those 

* Luke i. 99. 
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companioni and descendants of the Prophet whose lightning con¬ 
quests had prepared the way. The same spectacle is presented in 
the New World when the A^ecs and the Incas go down before the 
Spaniards. The Spanish conquistadores of the Mexie and the 
Andean universal acate overran two contloents—from Florida to 
the Isthmus* and from the Isthmus to Chile—only to hght over 
the spoils as ferociously aa the companions of Muhammad or the 
companions of Alexander; and the Macedonian war-lord in his 
grave was not so powerless to foaintain discipline amo^ the tro^s 
that had once followed him in the fields as was a living sovereign 
at Madrid to impose the king's peace upon the adventurers who 
paid him a nominal allegiance on the other side of the Atlantic, 
The same suicidal Assyrian vein of mihtariam was displayed by 
the barbarians who overran the derelict provinces of a decadent 
Roman Eropire. The Visigoths were overthrown by the Franks 
and the Arabs; the smaller fry among the English 'successor-states' 
in Britain were devoured by Meida and Wessex; the Merovin¬ 
gians were brushed aside the Csrolingians, and the Umay- 
yads by the 'Abbasids.* And this suicidal ending of our classic 
example of a 'heroic age’ is characterisilCi in some degree* of the 
latter end of all the Vdlkerwanderungen that have overrun the 
domains of other decrepit universal states. 

There is another variety of militaristic aberration of which we 
shall also find the protot)^ in the Assyrian militarism when we 
envisage Assyria not as an artificially isolated entity in herself, but 
in her proper setting as an integral pare of a larger body social 
which we have called the Babylonic Society.^ In this Babylonic 
World Assyria was invested, aa we have seen, with the special func¬ 
tion of serving as a march whose primary duty was to defend not 
only herself, but also the rest of the society in which she lived and 
had her being, against the predatory barbarian highlanders from 
the east and the north and the aggressive Aramaean pioneers of 
the Syriac Civilisation riora the opposite quarters of the compass.* 
In articulatii^ a march of this Assyrian Ifind out of a previously 
undifferentiated social fabric, a society stands to benefit in all its 
members; for while the march itself is stimulated in so far as it 
responds successfully to the challei^e—which it has now taken 
upon itself—of resisting externa! pressures,^ the interior—whi^ 

I la the fncricidiJ wm benveeo (be dUdochi of AJeuader (he ro;iI aecfettry* 
CgewDee of Ceidie* «m able co make good the pre*tis« which he forfeit^ In the eyee 
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tiouini 10 pitch the reyef tent ee th«ush AJexeoder were alUl alive and la the anay^a 
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the march now shklds>-i$ relieved of pre$sure in 1 conespond- 
ing degree, and is thereby set ftee to face other challenges and ac¬ 
complish other tasks, This division of labour » salutary so long 
as the march continues to direct its specialized military prowess 
exclusively to its appointed task of repelling the external enemy, 
So long as they are used for this socially legitiiDste purpose, the 
military virtues need sot be socially destructive—even though the 
necessity of bringing them into play at all may be a lamentable 
testimony to the imperfection of human nature in those generations 
of men who have been setting thdr feet upon the lower rungs of 
the ladder of Civilisation during these last six thousand years. But 
these virtues, such as they are, become fatally transformed into 
the vice of Militarism, In the sinister sense, if ever the frontiersmen 
turn the arms which they have learnt to use in warfare with the 
outsider beyond the pale against the members of their own society 
whom it is their proper task to defend and not to attack, 

The evil of this aberration is not so much that it exposes the 
sodecy as a whole to the assaults of the external enemy whom the 
frondersmen have hitherto kept at bay; fortheh-onuersmen seldom 
turn against their own kith and kin until they have established so 
great an ascendancy over their proper adversaries that their hands 
are free for other mischief and their ambitions fired for aiming at 
greater objeedvea. Indeed, when a march turns and rends the 
interior of its own society, it usually manages to hold the external 
enemy off with its left hand while it is waging a fratricidal war with 
its ri^t. The deadly barm of this misdirection of military energies 
lies not so much in the opening of the gates to an alien invader— 
though this is sometimes one of the inddeotal consequences in the 

cad _as in the betrayal of a trust and in the precipitation of an 

interne ci ne conEict between two parties whose natural relation 
with each other Is to dwell in unity.* When a march turns against 
its own interior, k is taking the offensive in what is really a civil 
war; and it is notorious that civil wars are waged with greater bitter¬ 
ness and ferocity than any others- This explains the momentous- 
cess of the consequences that ultimately followed from the action 
of Tiglath-Pileser III in 745 B.c., when he turned his Assyrian 
arms against Babylonia instead of continuing to exercise them 
cxcluaively against Nairi and Aram, which were their legitimam 
6eld; and we shall see, from a survey of other instances which this 
Assyrian prototype to mind, that the denouement of the ensu¬ 
ing Assyro-Babylonian hundred years* war, catastrophic as it was, 

• 'fiftbold, bow nod cad bow ploi»*n> h U for bfothreo to d««U rofetber ia 
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was not peculiai to this particular case. The aberration of the 
march which turns against the interior is, in its veiy nature, diaas* 
trous foe the society as a whole; and it is destructive, above all, 
to the party which commits the original act of When a 
sheep-dog who has been bred and trained to be the abepherd*s 
partner lapses into the gthos and behaviour of the wolves whom 
it is bis duty to chevy away, and betraya his trust by harrying the 
sheep on his own account, be works worse havoc than any 
genuine wolf could work so long as a loyal sheep-dog was snapping 
at his flanks; but at the same time it is not the flock that suffers the 
most heavily from the catastrophe which follows the sheep-dog's 
treachery. The flock is dedroated but survives; the dog is destroy^ 
by his outraged master; and the frontiersman who turns against 
his own society is dooming himself to inexorable destruction be¬ 
cause he is striking at the source from which his own life springs. 
He is like a sword-arm that plunges the blade which it wields into 
the body of which it is a member; or like a woodman who saws off 
the branch on which he is sitdi^, and so comes crashing down 
with it to the ground while the mutilated tree-trunk remains stiil 
standing. 


CharUmagne. 

It was perhaps an mtuitive sense of the perversity of this mis¬ 
direction of energies that moved the Austiasians to protest ao 
vehemently in A.n. 754 against their war-lord Pepin's decision 
to respond to Pope Stephen’s call to arms against their brethren 
the Lombards. The Papacy had turned its eyes towards thio 
Transalpine Power, and had whetted Pepin's arobition by anoint¬ 
ing him kii^ in 749^ and crowning him on the eve of the pr^ 
jected Italian expedition, because Austrasia in Pepin's generation 
had distinguish^ herself by her prowess in serving as a march 
of Western Christendom on two ^nts: against the pagan Saxon 
barbarians who were pushing their way towards the lUune from 
the n>man*s-land of North^ Europe,* and against the Muslim 
Arab conquerors of North-West Africa and the Iberian Pen¬ 
insula who were pressing on across the Pyrenees.^ In 754 the 
Austrasians were invited to divert their energiea from the fields In 
which they had just been finding their true mission, and to inflict 
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upon the Lombards in Italy the fate which Austrauan arms had 
prerented the Arabs and the Saxons from Inilictmg: upon the 
Pranks themselves in Gaul. The misgivings of the Austrasian rank* 
aad-file over this Italian adventure were proved by the event to be 
better justiSed than their leader's appetite for it; for in overriding 
the objections of his henchmen King Pepin fo^ed the first link 
in a chain of militaiy and political commitments which bound 
Austrasia to Italy ever more tightly. Pepin's Italian campaigns 
against Alstulf in 755 and 756 led on to Charlemagne’s Italian 
caitmaign against De^derius in 773**4—notwithstanding the effort 
of dbarlemagne’s mother and Pepin’s widow Queen Bertrade to 
heal a breach between Frank and Lombard which King Pepin had 
opened against bis people’s will. When Bertrade arranged a mar¬ 
riage between her own and Pepin’s son, who had now succeeded 
bis father, and the daughter of AJstulf’s auceessor Desidenus, 
Charlemagne repudiated hla Lombard wife Desiderata and fulfilled 
his own fiitber’s ambitions by conquering his wife’s Other’s king¬ 
dom outright. But Charlemagne’s seixure of the Lombard Crown 
did not dispose of the Italian question or relieve the Transalpine 
Power of its ultramontane anxieties. In extinguishing the indepen¬ 
dence of the Lombard Kingdom Charlemagne saddled his own 
bouse irrevocably with the burden of defending and controlling 
the Papacy; and his protectorate over the Ducatus Komanus in¬ 
volved him in more distant complicatloas with Lombard princi¬ 
palities and East Rooian outposts in the South of Italy. Even 
when, on the fourth of the expeditions which be was compell^ 
to make to Rome, he attained the apogee of his outward success in 
being crowned by the Pope, and a^^aimed by the Roman people, 
as Augustus, the honour cost him the annoyance of a diplcmaoc 
conflict with the Court of Constantinople which dragged on for 
cnore than ten years. ^ 

The true verict on Charlemagiw’s Italian policy is given by the 
chronological table^of the acts of his reign, which ^ows how these 
ultramontane commitments repeatedly diverted him—and this 
often at critical moments—from his maj or military task of prosecut¬ 
ing the Great Saxon War. After throwing down 6e gaundet to.^e 
Saxons by marching into the heart of ^ir country, and hening 
down the Inninsul, in 772, Charlemagne dls^peared beyond the 
Alps during 773 and 774, and so left me way open for the Saxons 
in the latter year to take reprisals on Hessen. Thereafter the would- 
be ‘knock-out blow’ of 775-6 had to be suspended in the spring 
of the latter year vriiile ^e smiter of the Saxons went 0^ on a 
second ultramontane expedition to put down a rebelbon raised by 
> S«* IV. C (ih) <c) t ffi. p. i*i. fooaotc 3 , abore. 
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Hfodgaud, the Lombard Duke of Friuli. In the middle of the next 
and moat formidable phase of the war, in which the Saxons were 
led for eight years (777-85) by Widukind—a captain whose strategy 
was the offensive defensive—bharlemagne had to pay the third visit 
to Italy, second to Home, of his reign; and the luU in the Saxon 
War which followed the subrniasien of Widukind in 785 gave no 
rest to Auatrasian arms, for the year 787 saw Charlemagne pay his 
third visit to Rome, l»d an inconclusive expedition against the 
South Lombard Duchy of Benevento, and impose his authority 
|)y 2 militaiy demonstration upon the Lombards’ old friends, and 
his own restive vassals, the Bavarians. The fourth and last phase 
of the Saxon War, in which the conquered but uncowed barbarians 
made a desperate and Ion|>drawn*out effort to throw off tbe Au8> 
trasian yoke with tbe aid of the Frisians {nitthantur a.d. 792*804), 
was in progress during Charlemagne's fourth visit to Rome, and 
fifth to Italy, in So^i. 

We have already had occasion to notice bow grievously this war 
of attrition against the Saxons exhausted the C^lingian Power.’ 
The exhaustion declared itself in the break-up of the CaroHngian 
Empire on the morrow of Charlemagne's death, and in the Scandi¬ 
navian revanJu for the Saxons’ sufferings—a counter-attack which 
was opened even before the Auatrasian conqueror of the Saxons 
had departed this life. It must also be remembered that the Saxon 
front beyond the Rhine was not the only frontier of Western 
Christendom for which Austraria was responsible; she was likewise 
tbe warden of the Arab fronder beyond the Pyrenees; and, when 
Charlemagne overthrew tbe Lombard Kingdom and reduced the 
Bavarians to obedience, be inherited from his vanquished adver¬ 
saries the wardenship of a third frontier, the Avar front beyond 
the Styrian Alps. It may have been inevitable that in the seco n d 
year of his deadly duel with Widukind Charlemagne should have 
been drawn away into the Transpyrenaean expedition which ended 
so unfortunately at Roncesvalles; but with a Transpyrenaean as 
well as a Transrhenane front to hold, and mch disaffection always 
smouldering in Aquitaine, it is evident that Charlemagne could 
not affard in any case to enter into new commitments on the Italian 
side of the Alps; and his Italian policy became suicidal when It 
was combined, as it was, with an arc^itious forward movement on 
both the TransJplne fr^ts which the great Austrasian militarist 
bad Inherited from his forebears. It was the wantonly imposed 
burden of Charlemagne’s five Italian expeditions that aggravated 
to breaking-point the load which weighed upon Austrasla’s 
hack. 


‘ S«« tb< reference* oa p. 4S4, fooBiOte 4^ above. 
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Timur Lriik, 

If Charlemagoe broke Austrasia’s back by turoing her ama 
againat the Lombard and I^variaD iaterior of a nascent Western 
ChrUteodom when the whole of her atrength vm retired for 
her terrific struggle with the Saxons beyond her Rhenish pale, 
Timur, tn like fashion, broke the back of his own Transoxania by 
squandering in aimless expeditions into Iran and *Iclq and India 
and Anatolia and Syria the slender reserves of Transoxanian 
strength which ought to have been concentrated upon Timur’s 
proper mission of imposing his peace on the Eurasian Nomads. 

We have seen in an earlier part of this Study' how Timur 
acquitted himself of that mission. In the course of nineteen years 
(a.d. 1362-80) of strenuous campaigning he had repulsed the 
attempts of the Cbagbatay Nomads to reconquer the Tranaoxanian 
oases; assumed the ofiensive in his turn against the foiled invaders 
on their native ranges in ’Mughallscan'; and rounded off his ovm 
dominions in the Eurasian march of the Iranic World by liberadog 
the oases of Khwarizm on the Lower Oxus from the Nomads of 
jQjrs appanage. Upon the completion of this great task in a.d. 
13S0 Timur hid a greater prize within his reach—no less a prize 
than the succession to the i^rasian Empire of Chingis Khan—for 
in Timur's generation the Eurasian Nomads were in retreat on all 
sectors of the long fiontier berween the Desert and the Sown.* 
While Timur Was winning his victory over the hordes of'Mugbalis* 
tan’ and Qipchlq on the sector between the Pamirs and the Caspian, 
the Moldavians and Lithuanians* and Cossacks' were cutting short 
the appanage of Juji at its opposite extremity in the great western 
bay the Steppe between ^e Iron Gates of the Danube and the 
Cataracts of the Dniepr; the Muscovites were shaking off the yoke 
of the QipchSq horde; and the Chinese were driwig out the Mon¬ 
gol Kluqlns—the senior branch of Chingis Khan’s house, and the 
nominal overlords of all the Chingisid appanages—from Qubilays 
capital at Peking* into a no-man’s-land beyond the outer face of 
the Great Wall horn which these barbarian intruders had originally 
come. In every quarter the Nomads were on the run, and the n^ 
chapter in the history of Eurasia^ was to be a race between the 
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resurgent sedenUry peoples round ibout for the prize of Cbingis* 
hedcage. In this competition the Moldavians and Lithuanians 
were too remote to be in the running; the Muscovites were wedded 
to their forests and the Chinese to their fWs; the Cossacks and 
the Transoxanians were the only competitors who had succeeded 
in making themselves at home oo the Steppes without uprooting 
the sedentary foundations of their own way of life.' Each in their 
own way, they had acquired something of the Strength of Nomadism 
and had combined this with the strength of a sedentary civilization. 
To a sharp-eyed observer In ad. 1380 it might have seemed as 
though the viaory in the race for the dominion of Eurasia must 
lie between these two runners; and at that moment the Trans- 
ozanian competitor had, to all appearance, by far the better chance, 
for, besides being stronger in himself and nearer to the heart of the 
Steppe, he was also the hrat in the field, while, as the recognized 
champion of the Sunoah, he had potential partisans among the 
sedentary Muslim communities who were the outposts of Islam 
on the opposite coasts of the Steppe: in QazSn and Krim on the 
one hand, and in Kansu and Shensi on the other. 

For an instant Timur appeared to appreciste his opportunity and 
to grasp at it with determination. ci^dl war between rival 
sections of the Qipchaq horde, which had permitted Timur to con¬ 
quer Khmrizm and the Muscovites to assert their Independence, 
was duly taken advantage of by Timur for a more ambitious pur¬ 
pose than the mere acquisition of a elngle border province. He 
intervened in the intemil affairs of Qipchiq by giving his support 
to ooe of the rival pretenders, Toqatmysh; it was thanks to Timur’s 
aid chat Toqaunysh was able in the course of the years 1378-82 
to unite the wh(^ of Jujfs appanage under bis own lead ^ hip, 
reduce the Muscovites to obedience again by taking and bunting 
Moscow itself, and inflict a heavy defeat upon the Lithuanians.’ 
All this was done by Toqatmysh as Timur’s vassal, and the effect 
was to make Timur maater, directly or indirectly, of the whole 
western half of the Eurasian Steppe with lea surrounding sedentary 
dependencies, from the Irtish to the Dniepr and horn the Pamirs 
to the Urals. At this juncture, however, the Tranaexanian con¬ 
queror cf the Eurasian no-man Viand suddenly turned right-about, 
directed his arms towards the interior of the Iranic Worid, and 
devoted the remaining twenty-four years of his life to a series of 
barren and destructive campaigns In thk quarter. Even when 
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ToqatrcTsh, emboldened by seeing his suzeiam Ay off at a tangent, 
unintentionally drew him back into his proper field throu^ an 
act of audacious aggression, Timur obstinately resumed his new 
course as soon as be had disposed of the nuisance in Qipchaq in a 
winter campaign across the Steppes which was the most brilliant 
and charact^tic Umr deforct in the Transoaanian captain's whole 
histoiy.* 

A brief exposition of the annals of the last Cwenty>fbur yors 
of Timur’s life wil show how persistently, throughout that span 
of nearly a quarter of a century, he reject^ an opportuni^ wluch 
he had held in the hollow of his hand at the moment of transition 
from the first to the second phase of his career. 

Titntir spent the seven years 13S1-7 in conquering Iran and 
Transcaucasia, save for a single punitive expemtioa in 1333-4 
against a still recalcitrant ChaghatSy Khan in ‘Mughafistan’. He 
did not even take warning from a brush between nia own troops 
and Toqatmysh’s which occurred in 1385 in Azerbaijan; and at 
the beginning of 13S8 he was In Fars, on the point m rounding 
off his conquest of the Iranian Plateau, when be waa urgently 
recalled to ^marqand by Toqatmysh’s invaaion of Khwiriam and 
Transoxania. His cnishiog victory over Toqatmysh at Urtapa, on 
the opposite coast of the Qipchaq Steppe, in 1391 replaced in 
Timur’s hands the opportunity which he had held in 1380 and had 
neglected since 1381. This time it was in his power to inake himself 
the direct master of Qipchaq and all its dependencies. Moreover, 
after his triumphal return to Samarqand from Qipchaq at the 
beginning of 1392, he waa able to stamp out the last embers of 
re^t in *Mughalistan' and to establish his suzerainty definitively 
over the Chagha^y horde. Eurasia now lay at his feet; but instead 
of stooping to pick up the prize he rode off again, that summer, in 
the opposite direction, made straight for Fars—that is to say, for the 
point on his course at which he bad been compelled to desist from 
the conquest of South-Western Asia in 1388-^ud proceeded sys¬ 
tematically with the subjugation of 'IrSq and Armenia and Georgia. 
In the course of this &mou8 ‘Five Years’ Campaign* (July 1392- 
July 1396) Timur once again was drawn, in spite of himself, out of 
his intended course by a fresh incursion of Toqatmysh into Trans¬ 
caucasia in the spring of i395> Timur's couoter-stroke carried him 
across the Caucasus and the Ter^ and the Steppes into Muscovy 
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but id 1396 he retraced his steps from Qipchlq to South-Western 
Asia, add returned to Samarqand across Iran. 

From the summer of 1396 to the spriug of 1398 Timur rested at 
Samarqand from his devastating labours; but this pause was not 
followed by a consolidation or extension of his hold upon Eurasia. 
Ha\nng now completed the pulverization of the heart of the Iranic 
World (of which he was himself a child), he set himself ne^ to 
harry, in turn, its south-eastern and north-western extremities, 
where the Taghliqi princes of Hindosiaa and ^e 'Osrnanll princes 
of Rum were at that time extending the lianic domain at the ex¬ 
pense of the Hindu World and Orthodox Christendom respectively. 
Timur's amirs objected to crossing the Hindu Kush and attacking 
their own Turkish kinsmen and co-religionists in India' as strongly 
as the henchmen of Pepin had once objected, in similar circum¬ 
stances, to crossing the Alps and attacking their Lombard kinsmen 
in Italy;* but Timur, like Pepin, made his own prevails The 
Indian campaign kept occupied from the spriog of 1398 to the 
spring of 1399; and by the autumn of the latter year he was off again 
on what was destined to be the most famous, though it was not 
really the most brilliant, chapter of his miliiaiy career: a second 
five years’ campaign which included his encoimtcr with the Magh¬ 
rib! philosopher Ibn KbaldOn at Damascus In 1401 • and his defeat 
and capture of the Ottoman Sultan Baye^d Yildenm in 1402.* 

Returning to Samarqand In the July of 1404, Timur was on the 
war-path again by November; and now at last, for the first time in 
twenty-three years, his face was deliberately set in an auspicious 
directioo: for his objective, this time, was China; and although it 
may be doubted, in the light of his record in South-Western Asia, 
whether he woidd have repeated the Mongols’ feat of conquering 
China outright—a task which it had taken even the Mongols 
eevcniy years (a-D. 1207-77) complete—nevertheless this latest 
enterprise of Timur’s, had be lived to carry it out. might have had 
enduring consequences of historical iraportaiice; for even a passing 
raid on China might have left Timur in permanent possession of 
the eastern sectors of the southern border of the Eurasian Steppe 
from the Tarim Basin to Manchuria; and chat would have plac^ 
the whole of the Steppe in his power. At this point, however, we 
pass into the realm of conjecture; for even a militarist who was 
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fovoured with Timur's lucky star could not throw away twenty* 
three years with impunity. On his China campaign he had marcb^ 
no &^er eastward than Utw before Death overtook him. 

Timur’s self*stuJtificatioQ is a supreme example of the suicidal* 
ness of Militarism, aa appear from a comparison between his 
fiasco and Charlemagne’s. 

In both cases the attempt of the march to conquer the interior 
waa ephemeral—and indeed it is seldom chat a relatively backward 
corrununicy does succeed in assimilating to itself the crude ez* 
pedient of military conquest another community which ia in advance 
of it on the same path of dvUiaation, Like the TransoxaiJan 
domination which Timur imposed by force of arms upon Iran and 
'Iraq, the Auatrasian domination which Charlemagne imposed upon 
X^Q^ardy and Bavaria faded away after the conqueror’s death, 
Yet the effects of Charlem^ne’s militarism were not altc^cher 
transient; for his empire held together in some fashion for three- 
quarters of a century after his own hand was removed; and the 
destinies of its seveid parts were penuanendy modified dirough 
their union Into a single body social whidi lived on, in Che shape of 
a Respuilua Chrirtiana, long after the evaporation of the miUtary 
force by which the union had originally brought about By 
contrast, Timur’s empire was not only shorter-lived than Charle¬ 
magne’s but was also tritbout any sodal after-efbKts of a positive 
kind. West of the Caspian Gates it dissolved in A.n. 1405 upon 
the news of Timur’s dekh; in KhurSsin and Transoxanla it broke 
up into weak and warrii^ ^gments after Shah Rukh's death in 
A.D. 1446;' and the only traceable after-effect is wholly negative. 
In sweepii^ away everything that it found in its path, in order to 
rush heudlong to its own destrucrion, Timur’s imperialism simply 
created a political and social vacuum in South-Weatem Asia; and 
this vacuum eventually drew the 'Osmanlls and the Safawis Into a 
collision which dealt ^e stricken Iranic Society its death-blow. 

Again, Charlemagne's diversion of Austrasian milit^ energies 
from the frontiers of Western Christendom to the interior waa frul 
to Auatrasla herself without proving equally fatal to the society 
of which Austrasia was a part. The expansion of the Western 
Christendom at the expense of the continental European bar¬ 
barians was eventually taken up and carried on, from die line at 
which Charlemagne had come to a halt, by the descendants of 
Chariemagne’s Saxon victims, and her expansion at the expense 
of the Sy^c World in the Iberian Peninsula by a number of local 
Western Christian principalities, several of which were direct ‘suc¬ 
cessor-states' of the CaKiliagian Empire. On both these fronts 
I 8 «« I. Aj)^ I, vol.), p. $69. dbevt. 
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the price that the Wescen Chmteodom had to pay for Charle- 
uiAgpt'a militarism was a pause which lasted for rather less than 
two centuries> aad which was then followed by three ceaturies 
(circa A-D. 975-1275) of further advance.* On the other hand 
Timur’s militarism deprived the Iranic Society for ever of its 
Promised Land in Eurasia. 

The Iranic Society’s forfeiture of the herita^ of the Nomad 
World declared itself first on the plane of religion. Throughout 
the four centuriea ending in Timur’s generation Islam had been 
progressively establishing its hold over ^ sedentary peoples round 
the coasts of the Eurasian Steppe and bad been captivating the 
l^omads themselves whenever they trespassed out of the Desert 
on to the Sown. In the tenth century of the Christian Era, when 
the military and political power of the Muslim sovereigns of the 
’Abbasid Caliphate was in dissolution, their religion was conquer- 
Ing the sedentary Turkish peoples on the Middle Volga^ and in 
the oases of the Tarim Basin and the Nomad Turkish followers of 
the SaijQq and the llek Khans on the Transoxanlan fringe of the 
Steppe between the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkaah. Even in the last 
and greatest eruption of the post-'Abbasid Vdikerwanderung.wben 
the Steppe was convulsed to its depths and discharged upon Dar- 
al-Is^ a horde of Nomads who had never been touched by the 
radiation of the Islamic culture and who were prqudiced against 
Islam, when they encountered it, by their tincture of Nestorian 
Christianity,* the injury which Islam sustained from the spasmodic 
persecution to which it was subjected by the early Mongol IChaqSna 
was more than counterbalanced by the unintentional service which 
it received from the Mongols’ policy of deliberately intermixing the 
peoples and cultures of their vast and heterogeneous empire. It 
was thanks to these pagan Nomad war-lords that Islam was pro¬ 
pagated into China —and this not only into the north-weaccm 

E rovinces adjoining the older Islamic domain in the Tarim Basin, 
ut also into the new province of Yunnan in (he far south*westi 
which was carved out of a barbarian no-man’s-Iand and added to 
China by Mongol arms. Thereafter, when at the turn of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era the three 
western appanages of the Mongol Empire—the house of HuHgQ 
in Iran and the house of jsjl on the Qipcbaq Steppe and the house 
of ChaghatSy in Transoxania and Zungaria—were converted to 
Ifibm one after another, it looked as though nothing could now 
prevent Islam from becoraing the religion of all Eurasia; and by the 
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tjcne whea Timur iroae as the ehampion of the Sunnah io Tranaox* 
ania, a Muslim * Diaspora’ which had seeded itself round the western 
and southern coasts of the Steppe had prepared the ground-^ 
we have noticed already’—for him to reap the harvest of a Pan- 
Eurasian Islamic empire. It is the more signiheant that the pro- 
potion of Islam In Eurasia, which had made such headway down 
to Timur’s time, came to a dead halt thereafter. The only sub¬ 
sequent gain that Islam made in this quarter was the conversion of 
the Turkish Khanate of Western Siberia at some date shortly before 
the Cossack conquest in a.d. 1582;^ and this success in one remote 
and backward comer was little for Islam to boast of in a generation 
which saw another of the ^higher religions* captivate all the rest of 
the Eurasian Nomads who had hitherto remained in their prixrudve 
paganism. 

The outstanding rel^ous event In Eurasia at the turn of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era was 
the conversion of the Mongols (in aj>, 1576-7) and their westerly 
kinsmen the Cslmucks (circa a.d. 1620) to the Lamsisde form 
of Mahayanian Buddhism;^ and this astonishing triumph of a 
fbsriiiaed relic of the religious life of the long extinct Iodic culture 
gives some measure of the extent to which tbe prestige of Islam 
bad ^en in the estimation of the Eurasian Nomads during the 
two centuries that bad elapsed since Timur’s day.i 

On the political plane the Iranic culture which Timur hsd £rst 
championed and then betrayed proved equally bankrupt. The 
sedentary societies which did, in the end, perform the feat of tambg 
the Eurasian Nomadism polidcally were the Russian branch of the 
Orthodox Christian Sodety and the Chinese branch of the Far 
Eastern; and the sentence of serritude which Fate had pronounced 
upon the Nomads when Timur msde his winter-passage across 
the Steppe and overthrew Toqatmysh at Urupa in a.d. 1391 was 
never executed by Transoxaoian hands. It was con£rmed when, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Cossack servants of 
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Mu^covj and the Manchu mastera of China ran Into each other as 
they i*rere feeling th ei r way in opposite dlrectiona round the nor* 
them edge of the Steppe, and fought their first battle for dominion 
over Eurasia in the neighbourhood of Chingis Khan’s anceacral 
pastures in the upper basin of the Amur.^ The partition of Eurasia 
and the subjugation of its ancient Nomad occupants by the same 
pair of comp^tors was completed a century later when the Em* 
peror Ch’ien Lung {xmpfr<^at a,d. 1735-9^) broke the power of 
the Zungar Calmucka in a^. 1755 and gave asylum to the already 
broken Torgut Calmuck refugees from the dominions of the Tsar 
in A.D. 1771.* Therewith the latest tidal wave of the Eurasian 
Nomadism was spent;^ and when the Muscovite and the Manchu 
Power had divided the allegiance of the Oi^aqs^—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the latest wave but one, who were now drifting sluggishly 
over the eastern portion of the Ctipchaq Steppe, between the Irtish 
and the Yuk^the whole of Eurasia, up to the northern outskirts 
of the Transozanian oases, found itself under either Russian or 
Chinese control, 

Nor did the injury inflicted by Timur’s militarism upon the 
Iranic World, including the conqueror’s own Transoxanian home¬ 
land, stop short at the loss of a potential field for expansion across 
and around the Eurasian Steppe. The conclusive condemnation 
of the destructive militarism which possessed Timur during the 
last twenty-four years of his career is to be found in the fact that, 
besides being barren in itself, it actually led in the fullness of Time 
—as its consequences worked themselves out in the third and fourth 
geoeradon^to the undoing of the constructive work to which 
Timur had devoted himself for nineteen years before he ran amok 
InA.D. 1381. The liberator of the nascent Iranic Society in Trans- 
oxania spent the rest of his life in so recklessly wearing out the 
energies which he had first mobilised against a Nomad intruder 
that the world which he had made safe against the hordes of 
Chaghatay and jQji found itself exposed, within little more than a 
hundred years after the death of the liberator-tumed-miiitarist, to 
a recurrence of the Nomad peril in the shape of the Uzbegs and in 
this emergency the epigoni of Timur’s house were impotent— 
heirs, as they were, to the debilitating social legacy of Timur’s mill- 
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tsry excesse^to repeat their ancestor's original feat. Tiie Uabeg 
‘drive’ at the heart of the Iramc World was eventually arrested, 
not by any fiinurid prince of Farghana or Kbunaan. but by the 
oew Safaw! Power of Shah IsmS'il; and even Shah Ismail's arms, 
which did effectively bar the Uabegs’ farther progress, were un* 
able to drive the intruders right back into the Eurasian no>raan's* 
land out of which they had bsued. With his relatively distant base 
of operations In Azeri>aijan and with his grandiose ambitions on the 
west—ambitions wbicb involved him in an unequal contest with the 
'Osnianlis—his power to play the liberator on the eastern ^nt was 
limited; and after expelling ^e Uzbegs once for all from KhumSn 
he was compelled In the end to leave them in pennanent possession 
of Transoxania,^ 

Thus, a century and a half after the year in which Timur had 
prded himself to liberate his country from the dominion of the 
ChaghatSy horde, Transoxania fell under the yoke of another swarm 
of Nomads, ^m the baeV-of-beyond. who were even more bar* 
barous than the hateful and contemptible and under this 

yoke the former Eurasian march of the Iranic World, which had 
once spread her terror as puissantly as Assyna. was destined to lie 
prostrate and passive for the next three hundred and fifty years, 
until, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century of the Ouvtian 
Era, the Iong*ground-down peasantry of the Transoxanian oases 
obtained at last the alleviation of exchanging an Uzbeg for a Russian 
master. 

It is a curious reflection that, if Timur had not turned bis back 
on Eurasia and his arms against Iran in A.D. 13SX, the present 
relations between Transoxania and Russia might have been the 
inverse of what they actually are. In those hypothetical drcuin* 
stances Russia to-day might have found herself included in an 
empire of much the same extent as the area of the Soviet Union 
but with quite a different centre of gravity—an Iranic Empire in 
which Samarqand would be ruling Moscow instead of Moscow 
ruling Samarqand. This imaginary picture of an alternative course 
of Iranic history may appear outlandish because the actual course 
has been taking an altogether different direction for the last four 
hundred years and more. At least as strange a picture will un¬ 
fold itaelf before our mind’s eye if we plot out an alternative course 
of Western history in which the cooaequences of Charlemagne’s 
militarism for our world are imagined to have been as utterly 
disastrous as those of Timur’s militarism actually were for his. 
On thia analogy we shall have to picture Austrasia being submerged 
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by the Migyars and Neuatria by the Vikinga in the tenth centuiy, 
and the heart of the Caiolii^an Empire remaimng thereafter under 
this barbarian domination until in the fourteenth century the 
'Osmanlis step in to impose the lesser evil of an alien dvihaation 
upon these derelict marches of Western Christendom. 

Thus, besides forfeidug a Promised Land, Timur undid hU own 
work of liberating his native country; but the greatest of all his 
acts of destruction was committed against himself. He has succeeded 
in making his name immortal st the price of erasing from the minds 
of Postei^ all memory of the deeds for which he might have been 
remembered for good. To how many people in either Christendom 
or Dar-al'IsIIm to-day does Timur’s name call up the image of 
a champion of Civilisation against Barbarism, who led the clergy 
and people of his country to a hard-won victory at the end of a 
nineteen-years-Iong struggle for independence ? To the vast maj or- 
ity of those to whom the name of Timur Lenk or Tamerlane 
means anything at all, it commemorates a militarist who per¬ 
petrated as many horrors in the span of twenty-four years as had 
been perpetrated in a century by a succession of Assyrian kings 
from llglath-Pileser III to Asshurbanipal inclusive.. We think of 
the monster who razed Isfora’in to the ground in 13SX; built two 
thousand prisoners into a living mound, and then bricked them 
over, at Sabzawir in 1383; piled 5,000 human heads into minarets 
at Zirih in the same year; cast hu Lflri prisoners alive over preci¬ 
pices in 13861 massacred 70,000 people, and piled the heads of the 
slain into minarets, st Is 4 h£n in 1387: massacred the garrison, of 
Takrit, and piled their heads into minarets, in 1393; massacred 
100,000 prisoners at Delhi in 1398; buried alive the 4,000 Christian 
soldiers of the garrison of Sivas ^ter their capitulation in 1400; 
built twenty towers of skulls in Syria in 1400 and r40X; and dealt 
with Baghdad in 1401 as be had dealt f:>urteen years earlier wnth 
Isfat^. In minds which know him only through such deeds, 
Timur has caused himself to be confound^ with ^e ogres of the 
Steppe—a Chii^ and an Atdla and the like—against whom he 
had spent the better half of his life in waging a Holy War. The 
crack-brained megalomania of the homicidal madman whose one 
idea is to impress the imagination of Mankind with a sense of his 
military power by a hideous abuse of it is brilliantly conveyed in 
the hyperboles which the English poet Marlowe has placed in the 
moudi of his Tamburlaine: 

I hold the Fates bound fast in yron chaines, 

And with my hand tume Fortune’s wheel about, 

And sooner shall the Sun fall hnm his Spbeare, 

Than Tamburlaine be slaine or overcome.... 
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The God of wax resigned his roume to me, 

Meaxiing co make me Generali of the world; 

Jove» viewing me in armes, lookes pale and wao^ 

Fearing my power should pull him from his throne. 

Where ere 1 come the fata& sislers sweat, 

And grlealy death by running to and fro, 

To doo their ceassles homag to my sword. . ., 

MiUions of souJea sit on the bankes of Styx, 

Wailing the back retume of Charon's boat, 

Hell and Elysisn swarme with ghosts of men, 

That I have sent from sundry foughten ^elds. 

To spread my fame through hell and up to heaven.. .. 

Nor am I mile Arcb-montrk of the world, 

Crown'd and invested by the hand of Jove, 

For deeds of bounty or nobility; 

But since I eaerdse a greater name, 

The Scours of God and tenour of the world, 

I must apply my selfe to fit those tearmes, 

In wax, in blood, in death, in crueltie. ... 

1 will per^ a terrour to the world. 

Making the Meteors, that like arm^ men 
Are seene to mardi upon the towers of heaven. 

Run tilting round ab<mt the firmament, 

And braake their burning Lances in the aire, 

For honor of my vroondnua victories.' 

Tkt Margrave iunud Moss-trooper. 

In analysing the careers of Timur and Charlemagne and the 
kings of Assyria from Tiglath-Pileser III to Aashurbanipal, we 
have observed the same phenomenon in all three cases. The 
nulittry prowess which a Bociety develops among its frontiersmen 
for its deface against external enemies unde^oes a sinister 
tiwsformation into the moral malady of Militarism when it Is 
diverted from its proper field in the no-man’s-Jand beyond the 
pale and is turned gainst the frontiersmen's own brethren in 
the interior of a world which it Is their mission to protect snd 
not to devastate. A number of other examples of this destructive 
sodal evil will readily occur to our minds. 

We shall think of Mercia turning against the other English 
'successoT'Staces’ of the Roman Empire in Britain the arms which 
she had sharpened in the performance of her origioal function as 
the English march a^iost Wales;* of the Plantagenet Kingdom of 
^gland attempting in the Hundred Years’ War to conquer the 
sister Kingdom of France instead of attending to her proper business 

I Vtarle»«, ChruMpbw; cb 0r4ai. I|. urs-8' tX4i-9~ 

3m 4“3®» JttTJ-Sa. 

* sit 21. D (tf), voL i;, i>p. :95^ jbo««. 
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of enlarging the boimda of tbdr common mother^ Letin Christen¬ 
dom, at the expense of 'the Ccldc Fringe’; and of the Non^ Kii^ 
Roger of Sicily turning his military energies to the extension of his 
dominions in Central Italy—at the expense of the South Lombard 
duchies and the Holy Roman Empire and the States of the Church 
—instead of dcvodng himself to carrying on his forebears' work of 
enlarging the bounds of Western Christendom in the Meditcn^- 
ean at the expense of Orthodox Christendom and D 3 r-al-Islam, 
In the Mexic World we see the Aztecs warring down the Toltecs, 
to whom they owed their own initiation into the Meric culture, 
instead of confining themselves to their proper usk of guarding 
the northern march against the unconverted Chichimecs of the 
wildemees; in the Andean World we see the Incas biding their 
energies to the subjugation of their lowland neighbours in the coaau 
lands and their high lan d neighbours in Ecuador, who were co-heirs 
with them in the heritage of the Andean Civilization, while they 
made little headway against the dangerous savages of Amazonia or 
the valiant barbarians of Southern Chile and the Pampas, whom it 
was their mission to keep at bay,‘ In like feshion the Mycenaean 
outposts of the Minoan Qvilizadon on the Europ^ mainland 
misused the prowess which they had acquired in holding their own 
against the continental barbarians, in order to turn and rend their 
mother Crete;* and the Macedonians and the Romans, whose 
function in the Hellenic World was to setve as wardens of the 
marches against the same barbarians, committed In their turn the 
same crime as the Mycenaeans when they contended with their 
neighbours, and finally with each other, for the illegitimate prize 
of a Pan-Hellenic hegemony.^ In the Sinic World the part of Rome 
was played by Ts'in, the western march agrinst the barbarian high¬ 
landers of Shenai and Shansi and against the Nomads of the Eura¬ 
sian Steppe, when her princes stepped into an arena which had 
formed itself in the interior and t^re eventually delivered the 
'knock-out blow* in the struggle between the contending states.* 
Id the Egyptiac World the dasaic Southern March in the section 
of the Nile Valley immediately below the First Cataract trained 
itself in arms, in the execution of its duty of damming back the 
Nubian barbarians up-river, only to turn right-about, direct its 
arms down-river against the Egyptiac communities in the interior, 
and take advantage of its military superiority in order to establish 
by brute foroe the United Kingdom of the Two Crowns.* This act 


* 8«eII. D(v), vol.ibpp. iS 9 - 0 o,«bcv«. 
^ BMlTli. *C <2 (SX P' < 0 ?, ibov«, aod V, C (ii) 
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of Militarism, which was at once the makii^ and the marring of the 
Egyptiac Civiliaadon, has been depicted by its perpetrator, with 
all ^ frankness of self-complacency, in one of the earliest of the 
Egyptiac records that have come into the hands of our modem 
Western archaeologists. The palette of Narmer portrays the trium¬ 
phant return of the Upper !^yptian war-lord from the conquest of 
Lower Bgypt. Swoll^ to a superhuman stature, the royal con¬ 
queror m^ches b eh i nd a strutting file of standard-bearers towards 
a double row of decapitated enemy corpses, while below, in the 
image of a bull, he tramples upon a hdlen adversary and batters 
down the walls of a fortified town. The accompanying script is 
believed to enumerate a booty of 120,000 human captives, 400,000 
o%en, and 1,422,000 sheep and goats. ^ 

In this gruesome work of an archaic Egyptiac art we have the 
whole tragedy of Militarism as it has been acted over and over again 
since Narmer's time by the Sennacheribs and Tamerlanes and 
Cbailemagnes of twenty different civilizations down to our own 
militarists in the Western World of to-day. Perhaps the most 
poignant of all the performances of this tragedy during its run of 
some six thousand years up to date is that of which Athena was 
^Uty when she transformed herself from a ‘liberator of Hellas’^ 
into a ‘tyrant city** by misusing for the oppression of her Hellenic 
allies and prot^^es the naval power with which she had armed 
herself so short a time before in order to save herself—and rescue 
all Hellas in the act—from the aggression of the Achaemenidae. 
This Athenian aberration brought upon the whole of Hellas, as 
well as upon Athens herself, the never-retrieved disaster of 431-404 
B.C. And, if an Athens under arms succumbed to so gross a sin, 
trith such fatal consequences, can any of Chose military and naval 
Powers of our modem Western World who surpaas Athens in 
arms as signally as they hH short of her in the arts, feel sure of 
preservir)g cbeir own moral integrity } 

In all the examples of which we have just been reminding our¬ 
selves in a cursory review, the suicidalness of Militarism is as 
evident as it is in the three classic cases with which we have dealt 

< A pbctejBt^ ai pal«nc will ^ fouod lo ftoMovweK M.; A Hisn^ ^ At 

AmwiI 14^ Uuvwtiw Pma. a v«U.), «ol. i, ?ku IV, oppoiira p, je; 

lod 10 Tht CtwAri^ Ateiett f/ititry, Plttu, voJ. 1 (Ctabndfc uravcnitrlhc**), 
pUu fvdns p. 7S, Bf. [«], For the aacuoa «r the tpoil lee Dtwioo, C.: Age us 

Otd* (man*e; Condon 1093, Sbe«d tad W«MJ. p ><9, 

* SMthsjiMifkBeprwb^Her^dotuf out of huwtysft record Lb Book V(I. chap, 
tjg. The tooTKtioa with which (his letpticiJ.Buaded »MerTer expreen* his opifiiee 
00 the M)At ie mads eJl the mMe eoikizif by the epolosetu ope io which he deli^^n 
hiaw«l/--irriti2i«, SI be wsi. et e bae wbeo eny pnlse of Atbeas hsd bM msde 
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poUtiOisB Cleon bycbohiironsnThucydjdw (Booh HI, ebsp. 37) inhisTonioo of s public 
ipie eh which me delivsred by Cleon is 417 b.c. 
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at greater length; and it cornea out moat atrikingly of all where the 
fata! change of front has not been exclusively devastating in its 
effects, but has also been incidentaLly constructive. The diversion 
of Athenian and Macedonian arms from the external frontier to- 
tvards the interior of the HeUeoic World was disastrous for HelUa 
even though the Athenian and Macedonian militarists were doing 
something to provide the Hdlenic Society with the political world 
order of which it then stood in need.< The corresponding changes 
of front which were made by Rome and Ts’rn ana the Incas were 
likewise disastrous to their respective sodedes in spite of the fact 
that in each of these cases the militarist communi^ did succeed> 
through the triumph of its militarism, in providing its sodety with 
a universal aute. And Narmer’s change of front from up-stream 
to down-stream in the Nile Valley had a sinister effect upon the 
subsequent course of Egyptiac hist^ even though it result^ in the 
establishment of the United Kingdom. In the palette of Narmer 
we have the first evidence of that brutal vein in the Egyptiac Itbos 
which so soon arrested the growth of the Egyptiac Civilization. 
The descendants of the Lower Egyptian peasants whom Narmer 
had slaughtered or enslaved were those unfortunate human beings 
who were convened into 'man-power* by the Pyramid-Builders.^ 
The military held which we luve been surveying in rhia chapter 
is illuminating for the study of the fatal chain of 
because military skill and prowess are edged toob which are apt to 
inHict fatal injuries upon ^ose who venture to wield them if t^ere 
is even the sU^test clumsiness or misjudgement in tbeiruae. When 
an individual or a government or a community that has command 
of military power mbcakes the limits of the field within which this 
power can be used with effect, or misconceives the nature of the 
objectives which it b possible to attain by means of it, the disastrous¬ 
ness of this aberration can hardly fail to make itself conspicuous 
through the seriousness of the practical consequences. But what 
is pdpably true of military action is also true of other human 
activities in less hazardous fields where the train of gtinpowder 
that leads from xipot through v^pvs to on; is not so explosive. 
Whatever the human faculty, or the sphere of its exercise, may be, 
the presumption that because a Acuity has proved equal to the 
accomplishment of a limited task within its proper field it may 
therefore be counted upon to produce some inor^oate effect in a 
different set of drcumstanoes is never anything but an in tel lectual 
and a moral aberration and never leads to anything but certain 
disaster. 
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(jS) Tht Intoxication of Victory, 

Tfu Roman RepudUc. 

Om of th« more general forms in which the tragedy of K 6 pet~ 
vfipis-arrj presents itself is the intoncation of victory—whether 
the struggle in which the fata] prise is >von be a war of arms 
or a conmct of spiritual forces. Both variants of this drama may 
be illustrated from the history of Rome: the intoxication of a 
military victory from the breakdosm of the Republic in the 
second century 6.C., the intoxication of a spiritual victory from 
the breakdown of the Papacy in the thirteenth century of the 
ChristUa Era. 

The demoralization to which the govemii^ class in the Roman 
Republic succumbed at the close of half a century of titanic warfare 
(220-168 B.c.) which had begun with the terrible ordeal of the 
Hannibalic War and had ended in the conquest of the World, is 
caustically described by a contemporary Greek observer who 
happened to be one of the victims. 

'The first result of the friendship between Folylnus and Sdpic Aemi' 
iianus' was a dynamic enthusiasm for hieher things which to^ posses¬ 
sion of them both and wbich inspired mem with the ambition to win 
moral distinction and to compete victoriously in thU field with their 
contemporaries. The great prize on wbich they bad thus set their hearts 
would have been diihcult to attain In ordinary circumstances; but tin- 
happily in the Rome of that generauon the standard of the competition 
was lowered by the general demoralization of Society. Some were ‘*sli 
out*’ for women, others for unnatural vice, and many for "shows** and 
drijik and all the extravagance for which *'$bowB** and drink gave 
occasion. These were sll vices for which the Greeks had a weakness, and 
the Romans bad caught this in£rmity from them iostaAtaneously durii^ 
the third Romano-Mac^onian War. Sc violent and so uncontrolled 
was the passion for these vices that bad overcome the younger generation 
of Remans that it was quite a common thing to buy a boy>favourite for a 
talent and a jar of caviare for three hundred drachnue-^haviour which 
drew ^om Marcus Cato in a public speech the indignant exclamation 
that the demoralization of Roman Society was glaringly exposed in the 
moe fact of handsome boys fetching a iugher price than l^d, and jars 
of caviare than live-stock. If it is asked why this sodsl cnslsdy "lighted 
up*’ at this particular time, two reasons can be given in answer. The 
hist reason was that, trith the overthrow of the Kingdom of Macedoo, 
the Romans felt that there was no Power now left in the World that 
could challenge their own supremacy.^ The second reason was that the 

< Thrt anrwd ai the tune when FolyMuf waa a political tjaportae, ionmod 

So Italy, after tte victory of Rsna in the third RotrvaDo-Macedoniao War 
lya-tM s.c.}. For the citcocnatanoe* aea III. C Qi) (S). in vol. ill. p. 3 TS 1 above.—A.} ,T. 
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mateT ffll display, both private public, of life in Rome lud been 
enomouely enh^ced by the reroovuto Rome of properties (xoprjyiojv) 
from Mftc^niA.’' 


This was the moral pass to which the Romafi goventifig class 
had been brought by die overwhelming victory which had de> 
sceaded upon £e Republic after years of agony in which she had 
been tottering on the verge of an abyss. The first reaction of a 
generation which had Uv^ through this bewildering eiiperience 
was a blind presumption that a victoria irresistible material power 
was the key to s solution of all human problems, and that the only 
conceivable end of Man was an unbridled enjoyment of the grossest 
pleasures which this power could place within his grasp The 
victors did not realiae that this very state of mind bore witness to 
the moral defeat which a militarily vanquished Hannibal bad 
succeeded in infitetieg upon them.^ They djd not perceive that the 
worid in which they passed for victors was a world in ruins, and 
that their own ostensibly victorious Roman Republic was the most 
sorely stricken* of all the prostrate states of whidi this r ulned worid 
was made up. In this moral aberration they wandered in the 
wilderness for more than a hundred years; and in this awful century 
they inflicted one calamity after another upon a world which tbdr 
victory had placed at their mercy, and the greatest calamities of all 
upon themselves. 

* Even in the military coin whidi waa their own chosen currency 
their bankruptcy soon became manifest The bard-won Roman 
triumphs over a Hannibal and a Perseus were foUowed by a series 
of humiliating Roman reverses at the hands of antagonists who 
were utterly outmatched by Rome in military strength: the broken, 
disarmed, and almost defenceless Carthage upon whom the Roman 
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Gov«mmeDt passed a cold-blooded sencence of annihiladon in 
149 9 .C.; the barbarian Nuxnantmea who defied all Roman efforts 
to sut^ugate them from 153 to 133; the enslaved and expatriated 
Orientals who broke out of th^r ergastola on the Sicilian planta> 
dons in 135 and 104;^ the mutinous gladiators at whose head 
Spartacus ranged as freely over Italy from 75 to 71^ as Hannibal 
himself had ranged from 21S to 3i i; the ‘Citizens of the Sun' who 
put their faith in Aristonicus of Fergamum and held out against the 
power of Rome for three years (132-130) in the strength of thdr 
belief in the coming of a new dispensation and the rebellious 
native princes—a Jugurtha* and a Mithradates^who repudiated 
their allegUnce and taxed their outraged su2erain's strengw to the 
uttermost befoK she succeeded in bringing them to hook. 

The reason why Rome thus covered herself with military dis¬ 
honour on the morrow of a military triumph was because durii^ 
this century her officers were leading soldiers who had no longer 
anything to gain by victory against an enemy who, on bis side, had 
no loiter anything to hope for from laying down his anus.* Both 
the mobilization of the Italian peasantry and the subjugation of 
the barbarians and the Orientals were now being exploited heart¬ 
lessly for the pecuniary profit of the Roman governing class. The 
provinces were being dmlncd of their inanimate wealth and their 
human inhabitants in order to proviit lucrative contracts for 
Roman business men and cheap man-power for Roman senators* 
cattle-ranches and plantations; and the land which was being 
stocked with this alien slave-labour In order to multiply the for¬ 
tunes of a small class of already rich men was Italimi land which 
was being placed at the dispoaitioa of these capitalists by the im¬ 
poverishment and eviction of the former peasant proprietors. The 
nucleus of the ladfundia which 'ruined Italy’^ was the devastated 
area In the South which became public property as a result of 
the Hannibalic War, partly in punishment for the defection of the 
original owners to the invader's camp, and partly because the 
original owners had simply disappeared. Thereafter the new class 
of post-war 'planters’ and ‘ranchers’ was able to add field to field 
by buying up the freeholds which were thrown upon the market 
when th eh owners were mobilized and kept under arms for years 
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on end m some distant theatre of chronic fronder-warfare—on the 
western borders of the two provioces in Spain, or on the northern 
borders of the province of Macedonia.' 

In this age the subjects and the citizens of the Roimm Republic 
were fellow victuna of a d-daoant Roman governing class which 
had been transmuted by the intosication of victory into a band of 
robbers A In 104 when the whole Hellenic World was over' 
shadowed by the common menace of a barbarian avalanche from 
Northern Europe, the King of Bithynia, which was officially a 
friendly state und^ Rome's protectorate, could reply with biting 
irony, when the highest representative of the Roman Government 
serv^ him with a retjuisidon for a contingent of troops, ‘that most 
of his subjects bad been kidnapped by the [Roman] tax*&nners 
and were now living in slavery in territories under Roman admiois- 
tradon’.’ And in Z33 b.c. a high-minded young Roman aristocrat 
who attempted to carry out a social reform, and thereby predpU 
tated a revolution,* could declare without contradiedon: 

‘The wild animals that range over Italy have a hole, and each of them 
has ha lair and nest, but the men who fight and die for Italy have no 
pare or lot in anything bat the air and the sunlight.... It is for the sake 
of other men’s wealth and luxury that these go to die wars and give their 
lives. They are called tbs lords of the Worid, and they have not a single 
clod of earth to call their own,'^ 


The militant refusal of Tiberius Gracchus's peers to support 
him in seeking a remedy for the Roman peasantry's wrongs evoked 
a revolution which festered into a civil war; and the self-destruc- 
dve violence which was let loose within the bosom of the Roman 
Commonwealth by the murder of the would-be reformer in 133 B.c. 
was brought under control again only by the establishment of the 
Pax Auguita in 31 B.c. after the Batde of Acdum. 

To a Roman poe^ reviewing the tragedy in retrospect, it seemed 
evident that in this century of self>infficted agony the Roman 
people were being punished for their sins. 


* Por(SeMre*doftbeili«e.pUBtitiM<9itfl«iln9»utb£rAltab’Slttrth«niaai^Uc 
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Ergo mtfir paribus co&currw t«lu 
Romanas acies iterum vidm Philip^i^ 
nec fuic mdignum 8 Up«n 9 bia aaaguioe DO»tro 
Emathiacn et lacos Haemi pbgueacere eamposJ 

Arid even then» when the blood'price had been paid twice over, 
Vjigil was tormented by a fear diac Augustus himself might not 
be granted grace to lift the curse. 

Di patrii, Indigetcs, et Romule, Vesuque roster 
quae Tuseum Tiberim ec Rom^a palacia aervaa, 
huDc saltern everso luvenem succurrere eaeclo 
De prohibete. satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laotaedonteae luimus pcriuria Troiae.* 

On this note of prayer’ the poem ends, without presunuog to 
anticipate the answer; and in ending thus the poet’s intuition was 
right; for the Pax Augusta, as we have seen,* inaugurated no 
‘Golden Age’, but only an ‘Indian Summer*.’ By the lime when 
Virgil wrote those lines the injury which Roman'vjS’pts had already 
iniUcted upon Rome herself, and upon the whole of the Hell^c 
Sodety, was quite past repair. T^e most that the gods of the 
dominant minority were able to grant to the last of their favourites 
was a respite whi^ was not a reprieve; and even this respite was to 
redound to the benefit, not of the bankrupt gods’ own people, but 
of a notiu a ‘coming race’ whose eyes were set upon a 

distant horizon and whose faith was founded on the power of a 
different saviour.’ The irreparable event which had occurred in 
the Hellcnjc World between the generation of Polybius and the 
generation of Virgil was the Secession of the Proletariat;’ and the 
inexorable event which was to follow between the generation of 
Virgil and that of Marcus Aurelius was the budding, within the 
bosom of this Proletariat, of the germ of a new social order. 

The material grievance which Gracchus had sought to remedy 
by political action was cveritually redressed in a perversely anti- 
socM way when the descendants of such Italian peasants as bad 
succeeded in still clinging to the land were ruthlessly evicted by a 
succesaion of revolutionary war-lorda, from Sulla to Augustus him¬ 
self, in order to provide allotments for the descendants of their 
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Sio THE CAUSE OP THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
uprooted brother? who had long since become incapable of effec¬ 
tively 'going back to the land’ a&r having httn forc^ for years on 
end to make the camp thdr home and the sword their means of 
livelihood, 

Impiua haec tam culta aov^a miles hsbebltf 
barbarus has segetcs.' 

This travesty of the Gracchan remedy was even worse than the 
Hi yfgA of an uprooted and miiitarized citiaen-proletariat It dealt 
the ffnal blow to Italian agriculture.* But, at a moment when 
the Bodal problems of Italy were utterly defeating all the man- 
teuvres of Roman statesmaoship, the parable of the wild things’ 
'holes’ and ‘nesta’, which Tiberius Gracchus had once employed 
in a political speech as a figurative search-light to show up a social 
wrong, was being applied to illustrate a different and a deeper truth 
by a prophet in Syria* who made no impression on the minds of 
the Rom^ authorities of tiie day (not even when, in the course of 
their administrative routine, they had occasion to put him to death). 
When Jesus took upon hicnself the sufferings a GaliUean pea¬ 
santry who had been despoiled by the same predatory hand as the 
peasants of the Ager Mantuanus, and when be said to the scribe 
‘the foKcs have holes and the birds of the air have nests but the 
Son of Man bath not where to lay bis head',* he was using the 
Graccbso image in order to make the Fioletariat understand that 
the wrongful and violent spoliation of their material goods was not 
a ground for revolutionary reprisals, or even perhaps for political 
reforms, but was actually a blessing in disguise because it was an 
unsuspected source of spiritual we^th. 

'Blessed art the meek, for they shall inherit the Earth.... 

‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* sake, for 
theirs is the Kiogdom of Heaven.’* 

In a lesser degree this intoxication o^ victory, which carried the 
Roman governing class to perdition after thw conquest of the 
Hellenic World in the half-century ending in the Battle of Pydna, 
was likewise the ruin of the Spaniards ^ the Portuguese after 
their conquest of the New World at the beginning of the Modem 
Age of our Western history, and again the ruin of the British after 
their conquest of Bengal and Canada in the Seven Years' War. 

* Vif^. Setfifut t, U. 7»-t, 
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The Spaniards and Pomi^«6«, who in aj>. 1493 bad obtained 
from the Pope an arbitral award,> pardtloning bet^n them the 
whole of the Overseas World as ^ough ao other claimants were in 
the field, saw their monopoly broken within less than a cenmry 
when the Dutch and the English and the French made free with 
the Spanish preserves in America and the Portug'iese preserves in 
Africa and India, and both the Iberian Powers’ preserves in the Far 
East, after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. And the intoxication 
of the Iberian pioneers with their original achievemest^tbeir 
overweening pride in the knowledge that 

Wc were the first that ever burst 
into chat silent sea^ 

was the gaping joint in their armour through which their lynx-eyed 
and nimble-handed European competitors directed their disabling 
thrusts at the Cum of the abirteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As for the English, they were temporarily shaken out of the 
moderation which tl:^ have studiousb^racUsed both before and 
since by the extraordinary lavishness of Fortune when she showered 
Canada upon them with one band and Bengal, simultaneously, 
with the other- In 2763 it seemed 'the manifest destiny’ of the 
British Empire to swallow up the whole of North America as well 
as the whole of India. Yet twenty years later Great Britain had lost 
the better half of one of the rwo sub-condnents and was in im- 
minent danger of losing the whole of the other. It is true that the 
verdict of History has now acquitted British statesmanship of ex¬ 
clusive responsibility for the break-up of the First British Empire. 
American historians have latterly done much to show that in the 
fratricicU] war of i775'^3 the war-gulic was divided; and the name 
of Warren Hastings no longer sounds so sinister as it was made to 
sound a cencuiy and a ha 5 ago. Nevertheless the fact remains 
chat the Thirteen Colonies would never have been lost to the 
British Crown if from 2763 to 1775 it had shown towards them the 
same tact and consideration as it has repeatedly shown towards 
Canada from 2774 onwards. Nor would Bengal luve been retained 
•^nor, a fortiori^ enlarged into an empire embradng all India—if 
the predatory practices of the Company's servants in the from 
CUve and Warren Hastings downwards, during the twenty-six 
years following the intoxicating victory of Plassey had not been 
discouraged by the abortive India Bill of 1783 aod the elective 
India fiiB of 2784 and the long-drawn-out state trial of 1786-95. 

I BabedM is Pm Akaodcr VI’» Uim •uc«a*iv« of tb jre (be aA 
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However sincerely CUve may have ‘marvelled at* his ‘own modera* 
tioQ*, his economy of virtue would assuredly soon have cost 
his countrymen the loss of an Oriental dominion which his excess 
of unscrupulousness had suddenly won for them, if they had 
not extrt^ themselves to improve upon Clive’s moral standards 
under the sobering influence their American disaster. 

Thf Rfjman 

Perhaps the most signal of all public examples of the disastrous 
consequences of the intoxication of victory is afforded by one of 
the chapters in the long, and still living and lengthening, history 
of the Papacy. 

The chapter in the history of this greatest of all Western institu* 
dona which began on the 20th December, 2046, with the opening 
of the Synod of Sutri by the Emperor Henry ill,* and which dosed 
on the 20th September, zSyo, with the occupation of Rome by the 
troops of King Victor Emmanuel, displays certain broad corre¬ 
spondences with a chapter of almost equal length in the history of 
the Roman Republic which began with the Cladss AlUtrait of the 
iStb July, 390 B.C., and dosed with the occupation of Rome by 
Alaric on the 24th August, a.d. 410. In both these dramas the 
wheel comes round full circle. In the historical tr^edy of Papal 
Rome the ecde&iastical head of Western Christendom was com¬ 
pelled twice over to capitulate in his own See to a secular sovereign, 
as in the tragedy of pagan Rome the city which was the warden of 
the continental European marches of the Hellenic World* was like¬ 
wise compelled twice over to admit a barbarian trespasser within her 
walls. In both these chapters of history the period of more than 
eight hundred years which the wheel (d Fortune look to revolve 
was occupied by an extraordinary feat and an extraordinary fall. 
And in both chapters Rome brought her M upon hersdf. 

Without elaborating our parallel too fandfully, we may notice 
how these two versions of the Roman tragedy resemble one another 
act by act 

Just as the Chdet AUiensii evoked among the citizens of the 
Roman Republic the mood in which, half a century later, they 
contended with the Samnites for the hegemony of Italy and won the 
prize through their victory in a fifty years’ war {343-290 b.c.),* so 
the blow dealt to the Papacy by the Emperor Henry III at the 
Synod of Sutri reverberated in Ae soul of Hildebrand* for thirty 

* the praecdina filuner io the haiton of tbe Pamo, which (h« Syaod of Sum 
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undl he threw down the gauntlet to the Emperor Henry IV 
and launched the Papacy on Ita 6 ity years' contest with the Empire 
over the queadon of Invescimrc (a.d. 1075-1124). And if the con- 
fUct between the Papacy and the Salian Dynasty is comparable to 
the warfare berween Rome and Samnium* the more violent, bitter, 
and devastating confUct between the Papacy and the Hohenstaufen 
Dynasty is Still more strikingly reminiscent of the warfare between 
Rome and Carthage. In either case the duel between Rome and 
her arch-enemy took three rounds to fight itself out; and each 
successive round was fought with greater savagery than its pre- 
decessor. If the struggles between Pope Alexander III and the Em¬ 
peror Frederick I, and between Pope Gregory IX and the Emperor 
Frederick 11 , may be regarded as the respective analogues of the 
First and Second Romano-Punic wars, the spirit in which the 
Romans made the Third Romano-Funic War, wth the deliberate 
purpose of annihilating in cold blood an enemy who was already 
prostrate, was unmistakably revived in the Catonian inplacabili^ 
with which an Innocent IV and an Urban IV kept up thtix feud 
with the Emperor Frederick II after their great enemy*s death, and 
insisted upon convertir^ it from a quarrel with a single individual 
into a vendetta which could not be appeased by any lesser retribu- 
don than the complete ruin and annihilation of the whole of the 
offender's house. 

In this Hohenstaufen-Punic act of the twee-performed Roman 
play the resemblances even extend to details. For example, the 
strategy of Fredeiick Barbarossa after his acknowledgement, In the 
peace-treaties of Venice (A^. 1177) and Constance (a.d. 1183), of 
his failure to reassert the Imperial authori^ in Lombardy may be 
compared with Hamllcar Barca’s strategy after the cession of the 
old Carthagiojan dominion in Sidly in the peace settlement of 
241 B.c. As Hamilcar set himself to conquer for Carthage a new 
ai^ more valuable empire in the Iberian PeninsuU, so Frederick 
secured for the House of Hohenstaufen the reversion of the King¬ 
dom of Sicily, In either case a Power which bad just been foiled 
in one trial of strength with its Roman adversary proceeded to 
occupy a new coign of vant^e from which it could attack Rome on 
a second front with fresh supplies of men and money. In either 
^e the consequence of this masterly stroke on the part of Rome's 
opponent was a second trial of strength on a greater scale which 

Curtjl '* <if MfoRB into nilrtSACy. oa'thef Hild^bnoi *<<—mt Skint Peter 
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ended in coofiurung Rome's victory, but which brought her, first, 
so near to defeat, and lefe the victors heart so morbidly obsessed 
by fear and hatred of the vanquished, that Rome could not rest until 
she bad returned to the att^ and had dealt her already beeten 
and stricken enemy *tbe knock-out blow'. 

In the next act a victorious Rome collapses ignominJously under 
the we^ht of a vindictiveness which has led her to pursue her 
adversary's destruction to her own undoing. The century of 
humiliation (a.d. i303-i4rS) which was the nemesis of the Papacy's 
relentless pursuit of its vecidecta against the Hobenstaufen has its 
analogue m the century of suffering with which the Roman 
mblic had to pay for the cold-bl<x^ed destruction of Carthage.* 
The desecration of the Pope's personal sacrosanctity through the 
brutal handling of Boniface Vlll by Guiilauine Nogaret and 
Sdarra Colonna may be compared with the pricking of the bubble 
of Roman military prestige by the ignominy of Mancmus’s capitula¬ 
tion to the Numantines. In the sequel 'tKe Babylonish captivity* 
of the Papacy rnay be compared with the bout of revolution into 
which the Republic fell in 133 B.a,^ and 'the Great Schism' with 
the civil war out of which the Empire emerged in 31 b.c. 

In either version, again, the last act is a melancholy and tedious 
anti-climax in which the play drags on for some ^r centuries 
longer before the curtain descends. If we fix our attention upon 
the abortive rallies by which the gloom of this twilight age is 
partially relieved, we may discern a dim resemblance between the 
pontificate of Martin V and the prindpate of Augustus and between 
‘the Counter-Reformation' and 'the Indian Summer* of the 
Antoninea.^ And as we watch the last scene of all we may detect in 
Pope Pius IX, who became 'the prisoner in the Vatican* as soon as 
the French garrison withdrew feom Rome and the Italian army 
marched in. an historical counterpart of the Emperor Honorius, who 
became ‘the referee In Ravenna' when Rome was lefe at Alaric's 
mercy by the removal of Stillcho's protecting hand. 

It will be apparent that our analogy with a chapter in the history 
of t^ Roman Commonwealth can give us some insight into the 
history of the Roman See between a.d. 1046 and A.n. iSyo. Yet on 
a further analysis both the rise and the M of the Papacy in thia 
extraordinary passage of its career will be found to display features 
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which it would be difficult to illuminate hj anj historical paraQeb. 
In one aspect after another the Papal lU^pubUca Chrutiana seema 
to defy daaeiilcation and to reveal itself as something unique. 

Perhaps the closest counterpart of the institution which was 
founded at Rome by the genius of Hildebrand in the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era is the regime which was inaugurated 
at Thebes by Hrihor, the Chief Priest of Amon-Re, in the eleventh 
century B.C.* The Rome of Hildebrand’s day, like the Thebes of 
Hrihor’s, was a holy city whose holiness was the legacy of an 
extinct political power,* In either city the place once iUled by the 
emperor of a universal state was now occupied by the guardian and 
nuniatrant of the shrine of the city’s tutelary divinity or saint; and 
this civic ecclesiastical digxiitary bad become the acknowledged 
shepherd, not only of the city Itself, but of an oecumefucal i^ock 
whose forebears bad looked to Rome or Thebes, not for religious 
guidance, but for political leadership, Id either case, again, the 

> See II, D C*)> H, p, is 6, foomoie tad IV, C (iii) («} » (|9), in tbe praent 
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ocerdse of this Mrider authority by a local ecclesiastical functionary 
waa rendered poadble by the presence, in every part of the area 
over which this areh-prieat claimed jurisdiction, a clergy which 
was recruited, trained, and disciplined on a more or less unifonn 

E lan, was united by a potent esprit <U corps, and waa of one mind in 
toklog to the shepherd of souls in the ei-d^vant political capital as 
the divinely appointed bead and centre of a ^urch Universal. 
These points of resemblance between Hildebrand's Rsspuilua 
Christiana and Hribor’s Respublica Ammomaca are strikiog; but 
behind them all there ia one essential difference between the two 
institutions. Hrihor simply assumed the secular crown' which had 
been worn by the lay rulers of ‘the Middle Empire’ and ‘the New 
Empire’ (the original and the resuscitated Egyptiac universal state) 
from the era of the Eleventh Dynasty down to the reign of the last 
ftdnimt lUmsid whom Hrihor himself had brushed aside; but 
this mere transference of a traditional secular authority from the 
hands of an effete Isy dynasty into those of a capable and powerful 
ecclesiastical functionary waa neither a political nor a religious 
success. The assumption of an alien ofEce taxed the resources and 
drew upon the prestige of the Chief Priest of Amon-Rc without 
bnng^g back to life the defunct authority of the Pharaoh whom 
the priest was impersonating.* The ecclesiastical usurper quickly 
bec^e as impot^t as the secular sovereign whom he hnd re¬ 
placed; and, although hU descendants prudently forbore from 
following Hrihor’s example in a»<iifning the Pharaonic style and 
tide,* they were compelled in the tenth century B.c. to yield up tbeir 
hereditary Chief Priesthood of Amon-Re, together with the dt 
facto government of the Thebaid, with which this ecdesiasticsl 
office was now bound up, to the descendants of the intrusive Libyan 
war*lorda who had carved up other portions of the derelict domain 

* Hriber pre* himwlT (be full PbarvOdic tty)* end is bu {mc^D'ooj (Meyer, E.: 
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* Meytc, op. dt., p. 497. 
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of ‘the New Empire* into barbarian ‘&ucceascr*8taCes’.' Hrihor had 
failed to prevent the breakdown of the ^yptiac Society, and a 
forturri he had brought no new society to birth. In contniat, Hilde¬ 
brand and his successors in the Holy See never thought erf taking 
to themselves the Roman Imperial Crown. They set themselves a 
more ambitious aim; and they were far more successRil in their 
pursuit of it, because it was not only more ambitious but was abo 
more practical. While they were wise enough to coofine themsehes 
to the ecclesiastical office from which th^ prestige and power were 
derived, they were bold enough to proclaim that this power, being 
of a different and a higher order, was superior to all secular powers 
within the ambit of the Pope's ecclesiastical jurisdlcdon. In taking 
this line and following it our. the Popes created a new ayscem of 
society under which the nascent Western Civilization incr ease d in 
wisdom and stature.^ 

Thus the analogy between HiJdebrand'a Roman hicrocracy and 
Hrlhor's Theban hierocracy breaks down at the crucial point;’ and 
the other obvious analogies fell still ferther short of working out. 

For instance, there are many other historical examples of priests 
taking on the burden of administering communities v^en a pre¬ 
vious secular system of government has collapsed and disappeared. 
Among the derelict cities in the former domain of a brok^'down 
Rorzian Empire Rome herself was not, of course, by any means the 
only one in which the local bishop stepped into the breach. In the 
western provinces of the Empire during the post-Hellenic inter¬ 
regnum the intervention of the bishops in secular atfeirs, and their 
assumption of civic responsibilities, was not the exception but the 
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ruJe; and in anottw connexion^ w« have already nodcad bow In 
tbe South-Westom Asia of the last millenniujn b.c. a number of 
the Hitdte and Syriac priocipalitiBS that had been pulverized by the 
Assyrian militarism subsequently reappeared within the frame¬ 
work of the Achaemenian Empire in the new guise of temple-states. 
On the other hand no archbishop of Milan or Cologne, and no high 
priest at Comana or Jerusalem, ever emulated the achievement of 
the Bishop, of Rome in enlarging the dominion which he bad 
acquired within the restricted liniits of his own see Into an oecu¬ 
menical dominion over the whole of the world of which his see was 
a part. 

Again, when we consider how much of the Roman See’s success 
in establishing the Papal RespubUca Christuma was owing to the 
support which it received from the clergy throughout Western 
Chnatendom, we shall find the explanation of the ciggy’s power in 
the fact that between the Age of Constantine the Great and the Age 
of Hildebrand the clergy become a distinct, and a privileged, 
caste;* and we shall be reminded of the position of privilege wfich 
the Brahmans acquired in the ladic World, and which £ey con- 
lini:^ during the interregnum between the dissolution of the Indie 
Sodecy and the emergence of its Hindu successor.* Here again, 
however, the analogy is imperfect; for the Brahmanical fratemity 
is a ^te and nothing more, whereas the clergy of medieval Western 
Christendom was a caste wluch was also a corporation before 
it became a perfect hierarchy through accepting the supremacy 
of a single Roman head. While Brahman has no^ng in common 
^th Brahman except a liturgical prerogative and a privileged 
social status, the clergy whose primate was exalted to the highest 
pinnacle of authority in medieval Western Christendom were united 
not only by a common status and prerogative but also by their 
common membership in a more and more highly organized and 
effectively centralized eccleriastica] polity. 

Ano^er aspect of the Papacy’s role in the medieval Rispubhea 
Chriitiana ia that of mentor and censor; and here we may be re¬ 
minded of the pan which was played in the Hellenic World, during 
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two or tiir« wncuries ending m 480 B.c.,' by the priesthood of the 
Delphic ApoUo. Like the Apostle at Rome, the god at Delphi 
advised and repnmanded the Governments of the local states of 
the world over which he presided, besides dealing with private 
mdividuaU. In particular, the activities 0/ an Urban II or an 
IwocMt III or a Gregory VIII or a Gregory X in evoking and 
Jrectng the Cmsades find their parallel in the activities of the 
Delphic Oracle in promodng and guidii^ an equally militant ex¬ 
pansion of the Hellenic Society round the coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean m the eighth and seventh and sixth centuries b.c. But this 
analogy between the tutelary functions of Peter in Western Chris¬ 
tendom and ApoUo in Hellas is imperfect, like the other analogies 
which we have already suggested; and, here once more, the differ¬ 
ence behind the likeness is fundamental. While the Apostle’s 
authonty was to some extent active and jussive, the god’s seems to 
have been almost entirely f^sive and permissive- The Apostle 
sometimes took the initiative in issuing commands and prohibitions 
which were most unwelcome to the Governments or indiriduals' 
concerned and which would certainly never have been solicited, 
even if they had to be obeyed when once they had been promul¬ 
gated by the importunity of a pontiff who had not waited to be 
asked- On the other hand the ged left it to his votaries to approach 
him or not as they cboae, and if, when they did seek his advice, they 
ele«ed to disre^ird it, they were free to flout his oracle at their 
peril. The god look no responsibility upon himself for guiding an 
inquirer's ‘feet into the way of peace’.* A docile inquirer would 
have CO congratulate himself, rather than give thanks to the Lord 
ApoUo, if he were able to testify that ‘by the word of thy lips I have 
kept me from the paths of the desiroyeri;* and when an inquirtr 
proved unteachable the god waited sardonicaUy to see his own 
divine wisdom vindicated in the fullness of time by the human fool’s 
catastrophe. Between Delphi and the rest of Hellas, as between 
Papal Rome and the rest of Western Christendoin, there was a con¬ 
stant c^ng and going of messengers on sacred errands; but the 
most s^nificant traveUera oa the roads which converged upon 
Delphi were the private inquirers or public from thecity- 
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sates of Hellas> while the most significant travellers on the roads 
which radiated from Rome were perhaps the Papal legati a latere 
to the mtdsk^^ftaal^if in the provinces of Peter's spiritual empire. 
This dilTereDce in the direction of the more important traffic' poina 
to a difference hecween the god's relation to his votaries and the 
Apostle’s relation to his flock. 

Of course the traffic between Papal Rome and her ecderiastical 
provinces was not all outward-bound; for every road must also lead 
to a city from which every road radiates, and the ongoing traffic 
of legates and tax-gatherers was crossed by an incoming traffic of 
pilgntos, petfcioners, and litigants. These visitors to Rome did not 
come merely to obtain in person the Apostle’s judgements; they 
came to woi^p at his shrine and venerate bis relics—acts of pie^ 
which could not be performed anywhere outside Saint Peter’s 
Church in Agra Valicano. This fact reminds us that the power of 
the Papacy in medieval Western Christendom was derived from 
yet one o&er thing berides the character and abillry of the Pope 
himself and his Curia, the status and organization of the clergy 
throughout the domain of the Roman Patriarchate, the prestige 
which Christian Rome derived from her pagan predecessor, and 
the still greater prestige with which her bishop was invested in his 
capacity of successor to ‘the Prince of the Apostles’ who had 
honour^ Pagan Rome by taking her for his see. The other thing, 
in addition to all these, which contributed to the Papacy’s streog^ 
—^nd perhaps had more effect than anything else upon the 
imaginatiOA and emotion of the masses—was the possession of 
a unique talisman in the shape of the tomb which was reputed to 
contain the Apostle's mortal remains.* And this aspect of Papal 
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Rome hu a number of analo^es in other holy cfdes: in Jerusalem 
with its Holy Sepulchre, in Medina with its tomb of the Prophet, 
in Najaf with its tomb of the Caliph and Martyr 'All, in Karbala 
with its totnb of the Martyr Husayn, and in Cantecbury with its 
tomb of the Prelate and Martyr Tbomaa Becket^ The Rome that 
contained the tombs of Saint Peter and Saint Paul resembled all 
theee other sepulchre-dties in being a focus of emotion aod a lode¬ 
star of pilgrimage; but this analogy breaks down like all the rest; 
for what sepulchre-city save Rome alone has ever succeeded in 
traosmuting a focus of emotion into a seat of authority, and in 
exerting her magic influence over her pUgrixns, not mer^ at the 
mome n t when they are standing, rapt and awe-stricken, on the 
threshold of the Holy of Holies, but throughout their working 
lives, in the humdrum environment of their homes f 

It will be seen that there is a vein of uniqueness in the Papal 
jRgspuiiica CAnstiana which beflles our attempts to describe its 
character by the method of analogy. It can be better described, in 
negative terms, as an exact inversion of the 'Caesaio-papal' r^gime^ 
against which it was a social reaction and a spiricuid protest; and 
this description perhaps ^ves, better chan any o^er, the measure 
of Hildebrand*s achievement. 

When the Tuscan Hildebrand took up his abode in Rome, as a 
stranger within her gates, in the second quarter of the eleventh 
century, he found himself in a derelict outpost of the East Roman 
Empire which was occupied by a degenerate offshoot of the Byzan¬ 
tine Society. For three centuries past, the natives of the Ducatua 
Romanus had shown themselves incapable not only of defending 
their own borders against their Lombard neighbours in Gregory's 
own Tuscany and in the Basin of the Po, but even of keeping order 
among themselves when a Transalpine Power stepped in to bold 
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the Lombards at axto’s length. And these latter-day Romans were 
hnancially wd spiritually bankrupt besides being militarily weak 
and socially turbulent The overseas portion of the Pacrimonia Petri 
or Papa! estates, which had still supplied Gregory the Great with 
resources for keeping alive the population of a a-decant capital 
oty,' had subsequently gone the way of the estates on the It^an 
mainland during the four centuries that had elapsed between the 
death of the first Gregory and the birth of hU seventh Papal name¬ 
sake; and in the eleventh century the Papacy no longer possessed 
any assured or regular sources of income.* As for the moral bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Ducatus Romanus in that age, it is revealed not 
merely in the sordid annals of its social history but in the necessity 
in which the Romans now found themselves of looking abroad for 
spiritual light and leading. To raise the local standard of monastic 
life the Romans had to turn for help and guidance to Calabria* and 
to Cluny; and the first attempts to regenerate the Papacy took the 
form of passing over Roman candidates and appointing Tmns- 
alpines. The precedent vpas set by the appointment of the Saxon 
Emperor Otto Ill's former tutor, the Froich scholar Gerbert of 
Aurillac, who mounted the Papal throne as Sylvester 11 (ptmixficaU 
rmin^e fungebatur xj>. 999-1003); after a reversion to Popes of 

Roman bi^ which ended in the humiliation of aj>. i 046, the Chair 
of St. Peter was not occupied by a Roman again until the election 
of Innocent II in a.d. ; J30. Of the fourteen Popes who reigned in 
the interval, eight were Transalpines,^ two were Tuscan Lombards, 
two were South Italians, and two were Romagnols. This shows 
bow low the reputation the Roman people at^ In the eyes of a 
Western World which was now to be brought under the spell of the 
Roman See by the work of Hildebrand and his successors.’ The 
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only special asset which the Ducatus Romanus possessed was a 
certain precocity in the art of adrrunistratioQ whii^ it displayed in 
common with the main body of the Byzanlme World.* This was 
the unpromising site on which Hildebrand laid the foundadoos of 
lus RtspubHca Christiana. 

In this despised and alien Rome Hildebrand and hia successors 
succeeded in creatu^ the master-institution of Western ChnS'' 
tendom. They won for Papal Rome an empire which had a greater 
hold than the Empire of the Antonines upon human hearts, and 
which on the mere material plane embraced vast tracts of Western 
Europe, beyond the Rhine and Danube, where the legions of 
Augustus and Marcus Aurelius had never even set foot, not to 
speak of establishing a permanent occupation. Indeed, this Papal 
dominion was wider than Charlemagne^s, who had succeeded— 
though at ruinous cost^^in advancing hb frontier the Rhine 
to the Elbe and thereb7 achieving a feat which bad proved to be 
beyond the strength Augustus; for even Charlemagne never 
pushed bis conquests beyond the Channel or the Baltic, while the 
medieval Papacy had inherited a spiritual dominion over England 
from the pontificate of Gregory the Great, two hundred years 
before Charlemagne’s time, and had gone on to make a spiritual 
conquest of Scandinavia some two hxindred years after Charle- 
magne’s death. 

These Papal conquests were partly due to the constitution of the 
Christian Republic whose frontiers the Popes were enlarging; for 
it was a constitution which inspired confidence and affection instead 
of evoking hostility and resistance.* The Papal Respt^UcQ CArv- 
tiana was based on a combination of ecclesiastical centralism and 
uniformity with political diversity and devolution; and, aiace the 
superior!^ of the spiritual over the temporal power was a cardinal 
point of constitutional doctrine, this combination made the note 
of unity predomirtanc, without depriving the adolescent Western 
Society of those elements of libe^ and elasticity which are iQ> 
dispensable conditions for growth. Indeed, the acceptance of the 
social unity of Western Christendom, which was implicit in a com* 
mon recognition of the spiritual authority of the Pope, carried with 
it a certain guarantee for the political independence of any local 
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community th&t took upon itself the Papal yoke-^ burden which, 
in the eleventh century, was stiU apottoHcally light. It was by 
enteiing into direct relations with the Holy S^, and thereby be¬ 
coming acknowledged members of the Western Cbristiaii Society 
in their own right, that the newly converted barbarian kingdoms of 
Hungary and Polwd exorcised danger of being conquered and 
annexed by the Re^num TetaoToam as the Saxons, in their day, 
b«d been fordbly ‘Westernized* by Charlemagne, and as the Iri^ 
aj(; the Prussians in a later century were to be subjected, respec¬ 
tively, by the EngUah Crown and by the Teutonic Order-* T hanks 
to the Holy See the Hunganana and the Poles were able, like the 
English, to enjoy the social and cultural benefits of membership 
in d)e society of Western Christendom mthout having to pay the 
price of forfeidog their political independence. It was also th^a, 
in large measure, to an alliance or community of intereata with the 
Holy See that the city-acates of Lombardy were able to vindicate 
their political autonomy against the Emperor Frederick 1 and to 
maintain it against the Emperor Fredeni^ 

Nor was ^ medieval Papacy illiberal in its attitude towards 
aspirations after local self-government, even in those Central Italian 
territoriee over which it claiined secular as well u ecdesiasticai 
author!^ in virtue of the successive donations of Pepin and Charle¬ 
magne and Matilda, It appears to have acceptra the situation 
wi^out protest when the movement which was turning cities into 
city-states spread from Lombardy, where it had first asserted It¬ 
self, into Romagna and the Marches and Umbria. In Tuscany in 
A-D. 1198 Pope Innocent HI gave his recognition to the newly 
formed league of cicy-stsces, and urged Pisa to join it; and this 
benevolence extended to the Ducatus Romanua itself, which was 
the Papacy’s metropolitan province. The Papal Infiuence was here 
exerted to protect the nascent civic liberties of Tivoli and Tusculum 
and Viterbo against the aggressiveness of the dtizens of Rome; and 
the Holy See was quick to make peace with the civic movement in 
Rome itself when it broke out there, in 1143, In a militant and 
revolutionary form. The Roman revolution of 1:43 was followed 
by the settlement of 1145 between the new republic and Pope 
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Bugeniiu III; and this settlement was revised and renewed in 
11S8 during the pontificste of Clement III. 

At the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
civic movement was in full flood in Italy and when the Papal 
authority stood at its senith over Weatem Christendom, a Welsh 
poet was 'pointing out... how strange it was that the Pope’s cen¬ 
sure, which in Rome could not move trifles, was elsewhere making 
the sceptres of kings tremble; and that he to whom in Rome a 
poorly kept garden would not yield was striving to bend lungdoma 
to his nod*.> Giraldus Cambrensb fancied that he was here expos¬ 
ing a paradox which was a theme for satire; but If this was one of 
the subjects which be discussed with Pope Inooceot III in an Inter¬ 
view which the Pope once granted him in a leisure hour,* we may 
conjecture that the Pontifical statesman found little difficulty In 
convindng the Welsh man-of'letters of his error. The very reason 
why in this age a majority of the princes and city-states of Western 
Chnstendom accepted Papal supremacy with little demur was 
because the Pope was not then under suspicion of actempang to 
trespass upon the domain of the secular power.* So far h^om clu¬ 
ing a monopoly of territorial sovereignty, like the contemporaiy 
emperors at Constantinople, or a primacy inierpares, like the Holy 
Roman Emperors in the West from Otto the Great onwards in 
their relations with die independent kings of France or England or 
Leon, the Holy See la this age was not concerned in the com- 
pedtton for territorial ruJership.* It was exerclsu^ on an oecu- 
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menlcal scaJe an authority of a spiriCual character which was on 
a different plane from any tenitorial prerogative, and which, so 
long as it remained on this plane, did not become a danger to local 
political liberdea.* The proof positive of the Pope^s intention to 
stand above the territorial battle, and of his unwillingness to descend 
into the arena, was his acquiesceoce in his own practical exclusion 
from participation in the dvil govenunent of the city which was his 
episcopal see; and in this light the contrast between the Pope’s 
impotence in Rome and his power in Western Christendom at luge 
is seen to be no paradox at all, but a necessary consequence of the 
constitution of the RtipvbUca Christvin/i. It is not too much to say 
that throughout the hiatory of the Papacy down to the present day 
the oecumenical religious authority of the Popes and their local 
territorial power have regularly varied in inverse ratio with one 
another. 

This scatesmanlihe aloofness from territorial ambitions was com* 
biced, in the Papal hierocracy at its zenith, with an energetic and 
enterprising use of the administradve gift which was the Byzantine 
dowry of Papal Rome. While in Orthodox Christeodom this gift 
had ^en ^tally applied to the tovr de force of putting substance 
into a resuscitated ghost of the Roman Empire, and thereby crush* 
ing an adolescent Orthodox Christian Society under the incubus 
of an institution which was too heavy for k to bear,* the Roman 
architects cf the BespubUca Christiana turned their administrative 
resources to better account for building a lighter structure, on a 
new plan, upon broader foundations. The gossamer filaments of 
the Papal spider’s web, as it was originally woven, drew medieval 
Western Christendom together into an unconstrained unity which 
was equally beneficial to the parts and to the whole. It was only 
later, when the &bric coarsened and hardened in the stress of con- 
fiict, that the silhen threads changed into iron bands, and tbat these 
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came to weigh &o hc^^^y upon the local princes and peoples, and 
80 grievously to restrict their movements and cramp ^ir growthi 
that at last they burst their bonds in a temper in which they hardly 
cared if, in severally liberating themselves, they were destroying 
that oecumenical unity which the Papacy had eatabUahed and 
pr es erved.* 

In that Papal work of creation it was not, of course, either a 
caparity for administration or an avoidance of the snare of terri* 
torial ambitions that was the vital creative force. The fundamental 
reason why the Roman See was able in this age to conjure into 
existence a Christian Republic under a Papal aegis was because, 
at this stage, the Papacy threw itself without hesitations or reserva¬ 
tions into the task of giring leadership and expression and organiza* 
tiocL to an adolescent Western CivUi^tion’s awakening des^s for 
a h^her life and a larger growth. The Hildebrandine Papacy 
identified its own purpose and r<au<m d'etre with aspirations which 
were dimly and dumbly stirring in the hearts and minds of the 
PUhs ChristUma\ it gave these aspirations form and fame, and 
thereby transfonned them from tiie day-dreams of isolated in- 
dividuria or scattered minorities into common causes which carried 
the conviction that they were supremely worth fighting fat, and 
which swept men off their feet when they heard these causes 
preached by Popes who were staking upon them the fortunes of 
the Holy See and perhaps their own lives as well. The victory of 
the Chriatian Republic was won in the Papal campa^s for the 
purification of the clergy from the two moral plagues of sexual io> 
continence and fiftanrial corruption, for the liberation of the life 
of the Church ftom the interference of secular powers, and for 
the rescue of the Oriental Christians and the Holy Land from the 
clutches of the Turkish champions of l^am; but this was not the 
whole of the Hildebrandine Papacy's work; for the great Popes 
imder whose leadership these 'holy wars' were fought on those 
diverse fronts were not entirely engrossed tn the struggles of the 
Church Militant. Even in the times of greatest stress they had a 
Tnflfg in of thought and will to spare for works of peace in which 
the Church was displaying her finest self and waa exercising her 
most creative activi^. Pope Alexander III {fuTigehatstr k.j>. ii 59~ 
81) was fosteriog the nascent universities of the West at a time 
when he was a pecnilesa refugee, trith an Emperor lunging at him 
from one Bank and an Antipope snapping at him from the other. 
And the series of movements in whl^ a toroid monasticism was 
first reawakened at Guny and Clteaux and tken transformed mto 
a new thing by Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, were each in 
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tun observed, approved, supported, and propagated by the Holy 
See, though it was the exceptioa aad not the rule for the Pope him- 
adf to be a member of a rel^oos order. 

This genius for desciyii^ the seeds of noble things and for 
bringing the crop lo harvest was the crowning virtue of the Papacy 
in the days of its Hildebrandine greatness; and this genius was not 
displayed only In a fruitful patronage of promiMog institutions like 
the universities or the religious orders; besidea being an august 
patron of institutions the E^pacy was an apostolic fisl^ of men;< 
and its greatest triumph was its enlistment of the purest souls and 
ablest wits and strongest characters of Western Christendom in 
the service of the Holy See—a service which was embraced with 
enthusiasm by eminent men and women because it offered them 
scope for living lives and doing deeds for which there was no 
opportunity in the secular world. These valiant and faithful 
servants of the HoN See were drawn from every country of Western 
Chnstendom and horn every class of socje^ and from every type 
of character. There were rnysdca and Intellectuals and men of 
action; monks and kings and peasants and lawyers; Lombards and 
Burgundians and Frenchmen and Germans and Romans—for the 
very faex Romana which an Otto III and a Henry III had justly 
judged uawortby, in thdr day, to supply a Roman candidate for 
the Roman See, gave birth in the following century to that noble 
Lotario de* Conti di Segni who was to ascend, as Innocent HI, a 
throne which had been disgraced by the Theophylacts and Cres- 
cenzi, 

In this goodly company of sfTvwtUs serve servonan Dei there 
were some, like Hugh of Cluny and Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Matilda of Tuscany and Louis IX of France, who performed their 
service in the provinces or outre mer, while others were called from 
the ends of the Earth to do th^ work in the Curia and there per* 
hapa to rise, through the CardinaJate, to the highest position at tain , 
able by any cidzen of the medieval Western Republic. 

The first name on the roll of eminent servants of the Holy See 
in the Hildebrandine Age who completed their service in the Papal 
chair is that of Hildebrand himself: the greatest man of action in 
the history of our Western Society hitherto, if greatness is to be 
measured by the nature of the aim as well as by the extent of the 
performance.^ lldebrando Aidobrandeschi was the child of a Tus¬ 
can peasant who was sent to Rome to be educated; was taken into 
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the Papal Curia by hia scboolmaater ^vhen Giovaoni Graziano be* 
came Pope Gregory VI; and served the Holy See thereafter for zS 
years (a.p. 1045-73) before he bimsel/ became Pope Gregory VII 
(fwsixifur A.v^ 1073-S5)- 

loe second of the six predecessors of Pope Gregory VU who 
leaned In Cum upon the docoo Hildebrand, and never found him 
a broken reed, was Bruno of Egisheim, the son of sn Alsatian 
nobleman who was a first cousin m the Saxon Emperor Conrad II. 
Educated for the Church, Bruno qualified himsetf for the highest 
office in it by serving a twenty-three years’ apprenticeship In his 
native Lotharingia. Nominate for the Papacy by the Emperor 
Heruy 111 in response to a request from the Romans themselves 
for an Imperial nocuinee, Bruno only accepted the nomination on 
condition that it was confirmed in Rome, upon hia arrival there, by 
a free election; and it was on this understa^ng that Hildebrand, 
on his part, accepted Bruno’s pressing invitation to go to Rome 
with him as his right-hand man.' The coble friendship and potent 
collaboration of the Alsatian and the Tuscan during Bruno’s ponti¬ 
ficate as Leo IX {fungthatur a.d. 1049-54) launched the Hilde- 
brandine movement oc its historic course with a roomenrum which 
continued to cany it onward for more than two hundred yean. 

Among Hildebrand’s successors, Odo of Ch&tiUon-sur-Mtrne 
was a knight’s son who became a monk of Ouny and then 
served the Curia as Cardinal of Ostia before be became Pope 
Urban 11 {fvngebaiur a.h. 1088-99) translated into action one 
of Hildebrand’s cherished prefects when be launched the First 
Crusade.* 

The Romagno! Rainer of Blera was another monk of Cluny who 
became Pope Paschal II {fun^ehatur a.d. 209^1118) and all but 
succeeded In senling with the Emperor Hemy V the formidable 
question—over whi^ Hemy IV and Hildebrand bad joined battle 
—of where the Line was to be drawn between the respective juris¬ 
dictions of Church and State.^ 

Guy de Vienne was a Burguodiarr prince who was Archbishop 
of his own dry before be became Pope Calixtus 11 (fuAgeh/Uur 
A.D. I {19-24) and brought to terms, by hard fighting and shrewd 
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compromise* the Emperor who had got the better of the leea 
worldly-wise Pope Paschal II. 

Bernardo PaganelU was a Tuscan nobleman—a son of the lord 
of Moncemagno in the Luccbes^—who became a monk of Clair* 
vaux and was sent by St Bernard to serve Pope Innocent 11 in 
Rome—a sendee in which he rose to be PopeEuienius \l\{fur\ge}}a- 
tw A.D. 1x45-53), ^ negotiator of the acttleinent of a.d. 1145 
between the Holy See and the revolutionary Roman Republic. 

Rolando Ralnucd, or BandinelU, was a Sienese canonist who 
learnt his law at Bologna, was brought to Rome and made a car¬ 
dinal by Pope Eugeniua 111 * and justified his master’s opinion of 
him by the indomitable courage with which he held out victoriously 
against the Emperor Frederick 1 and three successive Antipopes 
as Pope Alexander III (/ungeitffwr a . o . ii59“4i).« 

Ubaldo Alludngoli was a canonist h'om Lucca who, as Pope 
Ludus III {fun^hatvr a . d . ii$i- 5), knew bow to hold ground 
which Alexander lli had won from the Emperor Frederick. 

Umberto Crivelli was the son of Milanese parents—belonging 
to the prosperous bourgeoisie—who became a canon of Bourges, 
and afterwards Archbishop of hU native dty, before he Med, for 
all his fulminations, as Pope Urban III {fmgebalur a . d . x t85-7), 
to prevent the roaniage of Frederick’s son Henry with Constance 
of Sicily. 

Alberto di Morra was a BenevenUn monk of the Premonstraten* 
sian monastery of Saint Martin at Laon who served the Holy See 
as Papal Chancellor before, as Pope Gregory VIII {Jmiebatur a.d. 
1x87), he became a peacemaker—first between the Holy See itself 
and me Holy Roman Empire, and then between Pisa and Genoa— 
in the cause of the Crusades. 

Lotario de’ Conti di S^ni was a nobleman of the Ducatus 
Itomanua who studied in the umversltiee of Paris and Bologna 
before he was called, at the early age of 37, to preside over the 
HUdebrandine Churt^, in its hour of noonday splendour, as Pope 
Innocent km. 119$-!si6). 

Cendo Sav^ was a member ci another noble Roman house who 
served the Curia as Axtditor (judge) and Camerarha (treasurer) 
before he ascended the Papal throne as Pope Honoiius III (/Wn- 
gebatur a . d . 221^-27) and attempted to cope with a plausibly 
eva^e Frederick II. 

UgoUno de’ Conti di Segni was a great-neph^ of Pope Innoc^t 
Ill who, as Cardinal of S^t Eustachius, hdf appreciated and half 
patronized Saint Francis of Aadsi. and who ventured, as Pope 
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Gregory IX (^tmgehatur a . d . 1427-41), to try conclusions, in tbe 
strength of his worldly wisdom, widi ‘the Wonder of the World' 
who hsd bsffled Pope Hooorius III. 

Sinibaldo Fieschl, son of Ugo Count of Lsvagna, was a Genoese 
canonist who served as Pap^ Auditor and Vice-Chancellor and 
Rector of the Marche before, as Pope Innocent IV {jungibatw 
A.n. 1443-54), ^ threw himself—‘impiger, iracundus, meatorabiUs, 
acer''^nto the festering war between the Holy See and the 
Emperor Frederick il, and waged it ad imemedonem. 

Rainaldo de' Conti di Segru was a nephew of Pope Gregory IX 
who carried on ^e Papal stru^Ie gainst the Hohenstaui^ as 
Pope Alexander IV (fia^ebatur aj>. 1254-bi) without departing 
from his predecessor’s policy in this respect, but who at the same 
time tried to save the Cbur^ herself from the evil effects of the 
political cooHict by revoking many of Zonocent IV’s ruinous acts,’ 
following in regard to tbe Friars the more generous policy of his 
own kin^an and predecessor Gregory IX, and preparing the way 
for Gregory X’s valiant strivings to bring about a spiritual rally. 

Jacques Pantaloon was the son of a tradesman in Troyes who 
studied in the University of Paris, became a canonist, served Pope 
Innocent IV as his legate militant in Germany, and eventuaUy 
dealt ’the knock>out blow* to the House of Hohenscaufep with his 
own band when, as Pope Urban IV (fungebatur a . d . 1261-4}. be 
Induced the relentless Charles of Anjou to accept the crown of 
Sicily. 

Guy Fulcodi was the son of a nobleman of St. Gilles in Langue¬ 
doc who bad served Che Counts of Toulouse as a legal adviser. 
Guy himself performed the same service for King Louis IX of 
France rill he was made a cardinal by Pope Urban ZV and then 
became Pope himself as Clement IV (Jungebatur a . d . 1465-8), In 
passing over from the Law to the Chu^, and rising from the 
Cardinalate to the Papal Throne, Fulcodi never won his manumis- 
aon from the service of a roy&l master; he merely exchai^ed a 
Loub for a Charles; and the exchange was unfortunate; for, if 
Louis was a saint whose service was perfect freedom, Charles was 
a hard man, reaping where he bad not sown and gathering where 
he had not strawed.’ For all his uprightness, Pope Clement sank 
from being Charles’ patron to becoming his accomplice, and from 
being his accomplice to becoming his tool, while the cold-blooded 
Angevin dealt with the brood of Frederick If as Jehu had dealt 
wim the House of Ahab.* 

• H9n«e:Artt»t. 

* S«e I&fW)c*Br IV Aleuiider IV (hit {• quoted oa p. 5)9, &ot' 

uM 4 below. 
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Tibaldo Visconti of Piacenza was a student of the Univeraity of 
Paris and Archdeacon of Liige tvhoae heart was in the Crusades. 
In thU cause he laboured single-mindedly as Pope Gregory X 
(fimgilatitr K.J>. 1371-6) at the Council of Lyon in a.d. 1274 to 
bring to an end *the Great Tnterregnuni’ whi<^ had been ihflicted 
upon the Holy Roman Empire by Pope Innocent IV, as well as to 
heal the schism between the Western and the Orthodox Church. 
The crusade which be had worked foe was in sight when Death 
overtook him. 

Pietro di Morrone was the eleventh son of an Abrursese peasant 
who lived as a hermit In the wilderness before the Conclave elected 
him to be Pope Celesdne V (Jungthatur a.d. 1294), and who ab* 
dicated, less than four months after his consecration, from an ofHce 
which was a torment to him. 

Benedetto Gaetani was a nobleman of Anagni who studied the 
civil as well as the canon law, became a Papal notary and a cardinal, 
and put his worldly wisdom at the service of Pope Celesdne V in 
order to smooth the path for his unworldly master’s ‘Great Refusal’^ 
and for his own eager but unfortunate acceptance, as Pope Boniface 
VllI {Jungtbatur A.D. of the dara whose weight the 

hermit could not endure. 

This bare list of famous earnest is enough to show that the 
medieval Papacy, like the modem English governing class and the 
Ottoman Padishah’s Slave-Household, had the power of attrac ting 
into its service all the talents of the society in which It was the 
master-institudon.^ The first impression which the list will make 
on our minds is that of the extraordinary vaiiety oftheapdtudesand 
experiences which the Hildebrandine Church knew how to use in 
a cause which was so much vaster and so much grander than the 
Tmsm d‘Str$ of any nadonal state or multi-naticflal empire. A closer 
scrutiny will show that these diverse types of eminence were not 
all equ^y apt for doing the predse and special work of controlling 
the destinies of the Chnsdan Republic through the instrumentaLity 
of tht Roman Curia. The fortunes of a Gregory VI or a Paschal 
n—not to speak of Celesdne V—suggest that a man who wu 
eminent as an unworldly saint would perhaps find himself at a 
disadvantage on the Pap^ throne, where he might be hindered by 
his ofSce exercising his gifts and be hampered by his gite 

* £4 Dnww Commtdia: ‘lnfenM\ Book III, 1. S«. 

* If we read r«U‘«ell «loud, k a tbe L«ttS*rd MmM, witA ihetr Maama lalitn 
MtticS tod their ioBveobie Tamnic «o(«, Uat engrtv* theswelvee meet de^Ir oa tbe 
nenefT—eelliaf yp, m tb«7 do. tbe iaeiavi ebanlcKn of tbe frut mas eracdoewbe 
ber« them. A iaiW ifrum—joa h raade b; tbe SoMCb SUrooie Dtme* is roU of 
Kb* Orre*nen vesuo. 

> Tbe kiMbip of (be Rcoa Cbur«b with Kbo OttooNo 8k«o<HoMMb«ld io tbi» 
rw^oot a poiated otn bptbe Aeaonoui oeboUr Dr. A. H. Lyfayerae bmmm wbieb bi t 
boea quoud la thii Study la Put 11{, A, Wi. iii, p. 33, abore. 
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from ful^g his oflice. ‘When wc compare the rwpecdvc results 
of a Paschal IPs and a Calmus IPs deiSaigs with a Henry V, we 
may be mchned to think that the virtues of a saint were a less 
valuable endowment than the family tradition of a sovereign count* 
for a Pope who was called upon to Uve up to the Hildebrand ine 
ftich that God had 

‘nwde him lord of his house and ruler of all his substance 

To bind hia princes at his pleasure and teach his seaatora wisdom.’* 

A count in Pope’s clothing, like Calixtus II or Eugenlus III might 
be the most effective vicegerent of God for calling to order a prince 
like the aggressive Emperor Henry V or a senator like the turbuJent 
re^uoonary Arnold of Brescia. If the capable and commanding 
nobleman were, as Eugenius was, a monk and a saint besides, so 
rnuch greater the edification; but, for the service of the Holy See 
the nobleman’s quahiies were perhaps more important; and to 
judge by the prowess of Alexander III in fighting his desperate 
“tUe with Frederick I, the qualifies of the lawyer were even more 
suable than those of the nobleman for waging the warfare of the 
Church MiUtani. It was perhaps better still to combine the law¬ 
yer s cutting edge with the nobleman’s robust self-assurance; for 
this was combination of worldly gifts which triumphed, in an 
^ocrat IV and a Clement IV, over the demonic energies of 
Fredenck H and his offspring. If we follow our argument as far 
M however, we shall find ourselves in deep waters; for Boniftce 
yill was a nobly bom lawyer likewise; and it was Boniface's in- 
facuation (bat brought down the whole magnificent structure of 

Papal Jiespublica Cfmnima with a crash, to lie in ruins aide by 
side with that Holy Roman Empire which had been shattered, less 
than half a century back, by an Innocent’s implacability. 'These 
two stiff-necked a«d self-confident men of the world, with their 
viatocratic imperiousness and their legal exactingness, far more 
than the soft-hearted and incompetent Abruazese peasant’s son 
to dea^y tU that had been built up by Pope after Pope for tvro 
centuries on end upon the Hildebrandice foundations.) 


^ Ctlistu* Il*j fiUitr wai th« S«v«r«ign Cowee of Bofguncty. 

j I ,fcou]d net ipee with the murks ebeut Bonifiee VIII. It U the old Crdebioo 
ww, but eem^ere. in cnOcurn. Powicke's Creijhrwt ie«luM. published in //£r»w^vol. 


A^vy, . i e. look further beokia&u. 

I “ M ' Mr. Btmdouf h*e own eiew rf ** ponofic*w of 

.V j* 'J* ^vd, *]«, p. a: jTW hile the 
wpttr of thji S^dy w^d be nekins Jura*elf ndiculota if be vunued to eoetest either 
Mr. BemekMitA'e or ProfMop Pounck*'* .a.. ‘Jl.Z 


h ^ VI a w« not, o( eoufve, the end of ell thins in ti 

luaterTtfcbeFepec)’. Iaedaua4ti«ti»efl6okMx,foreiiin|h«, the Pepkl Curie nteyoei 
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If HUdftbrand himself oq his dcalh-bed couid have (fronted, 
with foreknowledge of the event, the long array of his coniing 
succeasors, he would assuredly have cried out, in his Master's 
words,' verfy I say unto you that one of you shall betray me’; * and 
the only plea that could have been offered in self-defence by a then 
imbom Benedetto Gaetarii or Sinibaldo Ficschi would have been 
that his future betrayal of Hildebrand was already predetermined 
by Hildebrand’s own betrayal of himself. Our catalogue of great 
Popes, from GregotyVIi to Boniface VUI inclusive, proclaims that 
the elements of greatness which created the Papal J^spubUta Chris^ 
tiarta were also the elements that destroyed it, and that these seeds 
of destruction were being sown from the outset. 

The Ml of the Hildebrandine Church is as ex^or^naiyr a 
spectacle as its rise; for all the virtues that had earned it to its zenith 
seem to change, as it sinks to its nadir, into their own exact anti¬ 
theses. The divine institution which had been fighting and win¬ 
ning a battle for spiritual freedom against material force was now 
infected with the very evil which it had set itself to cast out from 
the body social of Western Christendom. The Holy See which had 
taken the lead in the struggle ^nst simony now required the 
clergy throughout the Western World to pay their dues at a Roman 
receipt of custom for those ecclesiastical preferments which Rome 
herself bad forbidden them to purchase from any local secular 
power.* The Roman Curia which bad been the bead and front of 
moral and intellectual progress—a tower of strength for the saints 
who were raising the monastic life to new beipits, and for the 
schoolmen who were creating the universities—now turned itself 
into s fastness of spiritual coAservacisoL The ecclesiastical sovereign 
power in the Christian Republic now suffered itself to be deprived 
by its local secular underlings—the pnnees of the rising parochial 
states of Western Christendom—of the lion’s share of the product 
of financial and adixunistrative instruments which the Papacy itself 
had skilfully devised in order to make its authority effective;^ and 
this fdrfdture of a share in the product was follow^ by a forfeiture 

hftvc ic»i Im iI it! ipegee until tittt (h« mlmdsa to Atiedoo, aod Utc ntMniic uithonty 
PapMT ov«« tbe Chureh wm oob ettibliabea is and afWr noui£e*u of 
Manio V (we the pneeni ehepter. pp. $ 79 -S, below). Oo the otbef buMi ibe monl 
•utberiff M tbe Pepeqr did, fuAlp, Bcrer reeovw frao tbe ebeek which ;t bed Hwtiined 
to the da)« of Iimoccst IV md Bokifec* Vtll. 

• it. 

* Fm for iaveednire with ecoMaoticel ofieee bed. of eoune, alirv* te«a p*ld ta 
•cw one—i.e. »the loe^ ordineiv »nd hi» oScaUe—before e«ef the eearroeenp over 
loTcotiturt eroMi tod, moreover, the pAworat of i fee upoe eppohitineot wm oot tbe 
eeme thin^ M the puruheee of aa efiiGe. ret tbe eeacnce of tbe evil which KUdebraod 
•ea erteckind wr* tbe eubieetien of the life of (he epirii to tbe power of the puree; and 
tfaie WM an eeU .n which tbe Papal Curia ioalf becaioe deeply hnplicatcd wheo iti 
he^^ctwM awoUen by tba pecteciteua eoei of the laterbecaae eoelUetwitb tbe 8mperer 

t Ob tUa poiai ee« further pp. S 99 ~ 4 ^« below. 
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of the means of production aa weU when in England a King Henry 
VIII took over the Papal machinery within the frontiera of hia own 
realm and thenceforward worked Ac machine with hia own bands 
for his own profit exclusively, In the face of this final act of spolia¬ 
tion the Holy See found itself helpless. And as the local prince of 
a Papal principality the Sovereign Pontiff eventually had to content 
himself—like Napoleon on Elb^^with the paltry coosoladon-pnae 
of aovereignty over one of the least of the 'succcssor-statea' of his 
own lost empire.^ Has any other institution ever given so great 
occasion as this to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme ?» The 
downfoil of the Hildebrandine Papacy is a more extreme case of 
than any that we have yet encountered in our study of 
the nemesis of creativity. How did it happen, and why ? 

How it happened is foreshadowed in the first recorded trans¬ 
action In Hildebrand*8 public career. 

The creative spirits in the Roman Church who set themselves 
in the eleventh century to rescue our Western World from a feudal 
anarchy by establishing a Christiao Republic then found themselves 
in the same dilemma as their spirirual heirs who are attempting in 
our day to replace an intemaiional anarchy by a politic world 
order. The essence of their aim was to substitute a rdgn of spiritual 
authority for the reign of physical force, and in their struggle against 
violence the spiritual sword was the weapon with which their 
supreme victories were won. No physical force was exerted b 
Hildebrand’s act of depoamg and excommunicating the Emperor 
Henry IV; yet the moral effect of the Pope's winged words upon 
the hearts 6 { the Emperor's Transalpine subjects was so intense 
that within s few months it brought Henry to Canossa. There 
were, however, other occasions on which it seemed as though the 
established regime of physical force was in a position to d^ the 
strokes of the spiritual sword with impunity; and it was in such 
situations that the Roman Church Militant was challenged to give 
its answer to the Riddle of the Sphinx. Was the soldier of God to 
deny himself the use ci any but kla own spiritual arms, at the risk 
of seeing his advance brought to a standstill ? Or was he to figbt 
God’s Mttle against the Devil with the adversary’s own weapons, 
if the only practicable way of ejecting the adversary from his en¬ 
trenchments was to hoist him with & own petard? Which was 
the true Christian act of foith ? To eschew all weapons but Cod's, 
and trust in God to make David's sling prevail against Goliath’s 

* Tb* Mfflp 4 riMn. «f coune, It iaiptrftet ia ose vital p^nt; for after loiiaS bit 
•dmiAumev* and fiaaiwial empera orar tha Waattn Warid the Pope etiU reta^Md is 
inStttaly ajore impomst lamnul ennse of a which a Napoleon could nvm 
•equira asd which even an Innocent IV could Mvet CMOpletely deecoy. 

* eSaffl. zii. 14, 
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panoply? Orto remind himself that the Devil and hie armoury, like 
cveo&ing else in the Universe, were the Creator's creatures, and 
to believe that no created thing could remain unhallowed if it were 
used in the Creator's service ? 'What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common’i was a text which might appear to support the 
aecond of these two alternative answers, aw It was also a text which 
might seem to have been directly addressed to the Vicar of Pew. 

The question presented itself in an urgent practical form to the 
would-be reformer Pope Gregory VI when he assumed the burden 
of the Papal office in a.j>. 1045. In order to serve aa the instrument 
of reform, the Holy See must be effidently organized; to be organ¬ 
ized, it must have money; and the necessary supplies of this material 
means to a spiritual end were not forthcoming; for, while the old 
Papal revenues from the Patrimonia Petn bad disappeared with the 
Patrimonia themselves, the new revenues arising from the offerings 
of the pilgrims were being stolen from the very altar of Saint 
Peter’s own church by the brigand-nobles of the Ducatus Romanus* 
—the one place in Western Christendom where the Prince of the 
Apostles had no honour, just because it was the country which he 
had made his own. No one would dispute that this sacrilegious 
robbery was as wicked in itsdf as it was damaging to the interests 
of the Papacy and the Christian Republic; and there was no pros¬ 
pect of the criminals becoming amendile to spiritual appeds or 
spiritual censures. The physical force which they themselves were 
employing was the only human agency to which they would yield, 
Was it Justifiable to meet force with force in this flagrant case? 
The question was answered when the gentle Giovanni Graziano 
ascended the Papal throne as Gregory VI and appointed Hilde¬ 
brand to be his eapeUarm; for the guardianship of Saint Peter’s 


* Tb« •e«oty evidmec a r«nrd to (be Pepal SAiaeea in tbu ue U oenbiUed by 
X. Jordu: 'ZurpIpiUtcbm Fifiwugeeehkhte in ti. uod x». Jtbxbunderr ic 

F«mitywn V—AewriMAes BaWiuAgn /lUOAit m Ham. vo). xxv 
(Kome 1913-4, R«Mnfc«it>» PP* B w e ea (be d»(« of tb« Lombord imipeoe 

vAlnlyie*.6. 360 lad £■> (tf Pop« Sttpbes III'* jounier to Fnnklcad is A.0. 7 Sl ~5 
tb« FomI PecriawoiA is (be tom 01 mwm »caRer«d let asd wide ever tbe 

of the PeOieiOim had all bees leet m*« for (be remnant moase^S 

tlw Duatua Romants itaeU. and the Mmponr7 fioeodil relief which tbe Pepeer hid 
obtained is the Imer p«n of (be eidith eenturr thasba to tbe doiie(i«M of Pepin and 
Chirieaifne bad bc«s more (ban e&et, becwaee (be and of (be nlotb easnyr and tbe 
middle ot «lr«estb, bp tbe enact ef a feudal isareb^ wbieb bad diverted isto alien 
^da tbarevtsMa of eitatea ef which tbe Papacy waa anil netniaallr (be owner Oordin, 
op. nt., pp. dl- 4 ). The moment of Pope Crtofory VI'a aoceaeien aeeeu to have ee«n* 
OcM with the nadir of (be Papicy'a Ooidan, op. eit., pp. 60-5). 1( >a sva ^ar. 

is eoaipeoaiiigo for tbe lett reveouea from (ba FipacT'a own landed tba npal 

treaeury waa by tune elreadr befinsisa to reeave reveouea of a newkind—dues from 

noMaiarMa ^adtr Papal petmuso, and nter*! Peneo and (ribute from kinsdoma on 
the bwee of Weium Chnatendora whkb reeensed aome kind of Papal overlordabip 
JV. C Cwl (a) a (A, rol. iv, pp. 378-9, and (ee preacstcbapter asd volume, p. lasj 
M^Ko 4, ab^)—hut tbeee new eeuroea of revenue do not appear to have yieldM 
approouble (usaa until (be twelfih coBtury (Jordan, op. eit., pp. 70-80). 
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altir, with the gifts thst were heaped upon it, waa the capeUartm'i 
principal duty;> and Hildebrand promptly ful&led it by raising an 
armed force and routing the brigands mam militari. 

In taking this first momentous step in his career the Papal 
capeUanus was makit^ Muhammad’s response to a challei^ t^c 
had confronted the Arabian prophet in his native dCy of Mecca. 
Like Muhammad in Mecca in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, Hildebrand in Rome in the eleventh century had to cope with 
the problem of performing a spirimal in a political vacuum;* 
and, in support of a solution in which he was unwittingly foUowing 
an Islamic precedent, Hildebrand could have quoted Christian 
Scripture for his purpose. He could have quoted to the brigands 
*my house shall ht called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves’;* and quoted to the Pope ’the zeal of thine 
house bath eaten me up’.* But which of the scenes in the mystery 
play was Hildebrand really acting? Was he playing the part of 
Jesus when he 'made a scourge of small cords’* and ‘went into the 
Temple of God and cast out all them that sold and bought b the 
Temple and overthrew the ubies of the moneychangers' Or 
was he doing in hit what Jesus had been Msely accus^ of doing 
when the Pharisees said ‘this fellow doth not cast out devils but 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils' ?’ 

At the moment when Hildebrand took action the inward moral 
character of his act was difficult indeed to divine. At his last hour, 
forty years after, the answer to the riddle was already less obscure; 
for in A.D. 1085, when he was dybg as a Pope in exile at Salerno, 
the more venerable city that was his see lay prostrate under the 
weight of an overwhelming calamity which her bishop’s policy had 
brought upon her only the year before. In 1085 Rome bad just been 
looted and burnt by the Normans—more ferocious brigands than 
any native Roman breed—whom the Pope bad called in to assist 
him in a military struggle which had gradually spread from the steps 
of Saint Peter’s altar, where it had started forty years before, un¬ 
til it had engulfed the whole of Western Christendom. The climax 
of the physical conffict between Hildebrand and Henry IV gave a 
foretaste of the deadlier and more devastating struggle whi^ was 
to be fought out d outrarue between Innocent IV and Frederick 11 ; 
and by the time when we come to the pontificate of Innocent IV 

* A control ovrr the PapiJ moou to hove been one of che funcOoni oC 

iSe ofiee of 'A^ebdeoeen of the Roman Cburch* to »hjcK Hildebn^ luboi^eatlr 
apoottuod B A IMQ qordia. op. dt,, p. M). 

* 9 ee]II.C<M)WjLson lI,eol. ut^MpedalW ttp, 470 - 3 , above. 

* Mart, cu It • MadtB Luke bb oS^iaa V. C (li) {0). Annex II, vol. vi, 

pp. below), 
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ouf doubts will be at sn end. Suilbaldo Fiesehi bears witness 
against ndebrando Aldobrandeschi that, in choosing the alternative 
meeting force hj force, Hildebrand was eettisg the Hildebrandine 
Church upon a course which was to end in the victory of his adver¬ 
saries the World, the Flesl^ and the Devil over the City of God 
which he was seeking to bring down to Earth. 

No Politick adcnirteth nor did ever admit 

the teacher into conhdenee: nay ev’n the Church, 

with hierarchy in conclave compassing to install 

Saint Peter in Caesar's chair, and thereby win for men 

the promiaes for which they had loved and worahip’d Christ, 

ceka’d his heavenly code to stretch her temporal rule,' 

If we have succeeded in explaining how the Papacy became 
possessed by the demon of physical violence which it was attempt¬ 
ing to exorcize, we have found the explanation of the other changes 
of Papal virtues into their opposing vices; for the substitution of 
the material for the spiritual sword is the fatal and fundamental 
change of which ali the rest are corollaries. 

How was it, for example, that a Holy See whose main concern 
with the finances of the Western clergy had been in the eleventh 
century the eradiesdon of simony, sho^ have become so deeply 
engaged, by the thirteenth century in allocating for the benefit of 
its nocninees, and by the fourteenth centuiy in taxing for its own 
benefit, those ecclesiastical revenues which it had once redeemed 
from the scandal of prostitution to secular powers for the purchase 
of ecdesissccal preferment? The unhappy transformation of the 
Papal Curia's financial role in Western Christendom was manifestly 
due to the ever increasing demands upon the Papal Exchequer 
which were being made by the perpetually recurring warfare be¬ 
tween the Papacy and the Empire. On this point the dates speak 
for themselves.* A financial screw which had been given one turn 
when Alexander HI had been at war with Frederick 1 , was turned 
again—and this time without mercy—when Gregory IX and Inno¬ 
cent IV were waging their more desperate warfare against Frederick 
n. It waa the of France and England who were chiefly 

distrained upon; for in Germany the Emperor's authority was still 
so far effective ^at it could hinder the clergy of that country from 

• BHdjA.Robut: The (Oxford x»d9,C!kRodeaPreM). Book rv, 

n. 159^. 
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contributing to the war-chest of the Emperor's Papal antagonist; 
and in Italy—though she was the richest country in thirteenth- 
century Europe—the Pope found it as difficult to extract subsidies 
from the Italian clergy as to wring blood from a atone. In England 
by the middle of the thirteenth century it was being asserted that 
the revenue flowing out of the country to the Pope, and to the other 
foreign ecclesiastics who had been 'provided for* by the Pope out 
of English ecclesiastical resources,* was considerably lareer than 
the revenue that was reaching the treasury of the King of Sigl^ 
himaelf .^ Both in England and in France this financial exploitatioD 
excited a resentment and provoked a restiveness which fbxind voice 
in energetic protests;* but, although Innocent IV was enough of a 
statesman to realize that he was plsdng an intolerable strain upon 
an invaluable loyalty, he was too hard pressed by the financial 
eagcocies of bis war to the knife with the Hohenscauftn to be able 
to relaz his own pressure upon England and France appreciably/ 
For this remorseless turning of the financial screw upon Ac 
provincial de^ the Roman Curia was forced in the end to pay an 
ironical penalty/ It was compelled to surrender a share—and 
eventually the lion's share—of its provincial spoils to the local 
secular princes. While the clergy writhed under Ac Papal exactions 
and lamented the invention of the fiscal machinery through which 
they were put into execution, the princes merely resented the feet 
that this new-fangled taxing-machine, which was shearing itself 
so admirably effective, was not at their disposal; and they set 
themselves, not to destroy it, but to capture it fot their own benefit. 
The transfer of the Papal taxlng-ma^Aine from the Pope's to the 


I WhiU (be Eaffbeb Crvwn aad d«r|T m«v >i««e lew daandiJIy thfougb Uiwccsc TV** 
cut « Engliib eedeajuiwtl recotime, (b«M net, n due due, b^t titt 
Cunt uv appreeUbJe fiokociAl fun (lee p.«jS, footscM a, ■beve), Tbe ■deiBnM 
derived by Innocent IV rreio his ‘pteetsleju were oot fiDsnoal but pelidaU. Tory 
were « mesoa of iestilling hu ovn rjpponsn m, end eccludsif his tdremn^ sup* 
froto. • nwnber of key-p«eiaana an the ec^issQcal cesp ef Weetetn Ctihsteo* 
dom. Ob the ether head tbe npsi dnAi up« tbe reveituee of the provinciel eburthee 
tbei vere lened 00 other sccounts came io tbe couree of the thirteenth eenniry to eltv 
soiMpoftuiie pvt in the Anencul life of the Westers World thst flrtas ^intemdoau 
beakers were formed to eeUect ukI remit 

* Meiffi, op. cit., vol. ziiLpp. S 53 *^. 

* }'or the preuns of the EsgtiS elervy to Inaecent IV see Mena, op, cet.. ?ol. olv. 
pp. M 3 -«. . 

* InnOcentrae Pepe ..., niraje dtiri (emporis ruse eum impertuiutite coKote, plun, 
euesiquem fone utvitus, fecaise dinesatur quee Ipeemet pro^abet sue^ente opper* 
militate utiLrer immuten.*—Pope Alexander IV, laeleBvdeTsd the iSch August 1955 
(ei>oted by Meos, op. cit., vel. xfe, p. 999). Coeuof from Innocent's own lueeeeeor oe 
M Borrow of Innoceat s dntb, Oil discreetty expreeead cridaira of lonoeent’i policy 
u icnpreesivs. It hei, however, to be diieeuste^ to seme esteot io the of 
^latiefu between tbe two pontilA hen in quesiios (see p, 531, above). In e letter to 
the writer of this Study Mr. C, Birreclowgb reoelli (hit 'Alexander wu • firm opponeoi 
of lonoceot, eed hod bten virtuelly ''retired*' darma his predsceeeor’e pontificete*. la 
Mr, bmclouah s judferoear Alec^er was moved oy aoiinus *to sttribute to Imoccst 
masy thtpus that were more Cir’resehuts*. 

* See pp. 534 - 5 . dbove. 
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prineea’ hands began with the occasional concession, by the Pope 
to socne prince, of a royal^ on the Pope’s own takings from the 
clergy in that prince’s dominions^^ther as an inducement to the 
prince to ^cilitate the collection of the balance by the Papal agents, 
or in consideration of the prince’s undertaking to spend liia royalty, 
when he received it, on a crusade against the Muslims or the 
HohensUufen. As early as A.n. 125a Pope Innocent IV and King 
Henry III of England were suspected of beh^ engaged in this kind 
of coUusion;' and in 1254 the Pope actually authorized the King 
to divert, for the conquest of the Kingdom of Sicily from the 
HohensUufen, the proceeds of a tithe which the King had been 
collecting from the ecclesiastical revenues of England since 1250, 
on the Pope’s authority, for the purpose of a Crusade to the Holy 
Landl^ 

The Kings of England and France and the other countries of 
Western Christendom beyond the pale of the Holy Roman Empire 
were wiser in tbdr generation than ‘the Wonder of the World’ 
when they turned a deaf ear to Frederick Il’s appeals to his peers 
to make common cause with him in resisting the aggression oi the 
Papal Power against himself and his house.^ Fr^erick tried to 
frighten them into coming to his help by warning them that, if 
and when the Papacy did succeed in crushing the greatest of all 
the secular Powers in the Western body social, the monster would 
then have the smaller fry at its mercy and would proceed to mete 
the same measure to them as to the Hohenstaufen Empercr-King. 
The unwillingness of Frederick’s brother princes to respond to 
his call—notwithstanding their manifeat lack of enthusiasm for 
the cause of Frederick’s Papa] adversary—seems to show that 
they did not take the Emperor’s warning very seriously^ and that 
they had a shrewder ides than Frederick professed to have, or than 
Gregory IX and Innocent IV can have had in fact, of what the 
actual consequences of thU 'Punic War’ berween the Empire and 
the Papacy would be. 

t Mica. e«. ciL, veL xit. p, asS. * IbMl.. p. <71, 

* Fn 4 «h«« mde « leaefil to (he ecbef wraw af Weetere Cbiietradoni in 

laa?, eftef hie excoowinkaiion br Grtaarr IX, ead afein in 1139 after Ku «x- 
ceomincMiee bf tbe aiae Pope (beMcond (i™ (Mano, op, d(., «ol, aiii, pp. tty- 
tp end aS6-7), 

* An advocate of Prederiek'a tb«eu veuU have bees able (o edduet eotne hiatoncal 
cndaocs of recent dale in euppoR of i(. He could be«e peioted out that rh« var x>$o- 
2? berwoen Popa Me<un 4 erl(I cod (he Emperor PtedencS I haO teen matched, 10 
Malaod, by (he coolexoporarp aeiuiate—fram xx6a to x 174—between A^blahep 
T^nua Becket end Kioj Hevy fli la (hie provincial ecoma between Church 
Etete, bpwevrr, the ecdwaaticiU cambanm had proved raore fereudeble after bia 
nartyrdom 1x3 a.d. 1x70 (ban before i(. In bia liSetune decker had xiot found it eaap w 
enlyi on hie tide er^et tbe clergy of England or (be Roman Curia xn a Cuerrel with 
Kina Henry 11 00 what wee laxity a peneoel leeue. The Rom at the time had hw 
benoa hill eleewbcf^end be bad no deeire to Incur the King of fingJaDd’a bcetility. On 
(be other head tbe Curia did not ttum in epportuoitp of taklag advantage «f the criiM 
by whkh tbe King xo the end puthimaelfbopelaaaly in tbe wrong. 
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Thfi outcome wu, of course, the usual outcome of a great war 
which is fought out to the bitter end. The nominal victor succeeded 
10 dealing the death-blow to his authentic victim at the cost of 
sustaining fatal injuries himself; and the real viciore over both the 
belhgerenta were the neutral Urtn^auS^ntts. When Pope BoaiAce 
VIII acted as though Frederick’s forecast had been correct, and 
hurled againat the King of France the pontifical thunderbolt with 
which Che Emperor had been blasted by Boni^ce’s predecessor 
Innocent IV, the sequel demonstrated that, as a result of the deadly 
struggle of A.D. 1227-68, the Papacy had sunk to the level of weak¬ 
ness to which it had reduced the Empire, while the Kingdom of 
France had become as strong as ciiher the Papacy or the Empire 
had been before they bad destroyed each other. In a trial of strer^ 
in which King Philip emerged unscathed by the Papal thuaSr- 
bolt’s blast, Pope Boniface was shown to be defenceless against 
the sacrilegious bufietings of a Guillaume Nogaret and a Sdam 
CoJoana; and Boniface’s successors learnt this cruel lesson so well 
that they meekly came to Avignon to ait on the door-step of a new 
secular master who was quite as imperious aa the Hemys and 
the Fredericks, without possessing the shadow of an Emperor’s 
traditional tide to exerciac secular jurisdiction over a Pope, 

The events of a.d. 1303-5 made it certain that the local secular 
pnnccs would inherit, sooner or later, within their respective terri¬ 
tories, the whole of the administrative and financial power and 
organiration which the Papacy had been gradually establishing for 
itself all over Western Christendom. The process of transfer was 
only a matter of dmc. We may notice, as landmarks on the road, 
the passage in England of die Surute of Pro visors in 1351 and the 
Statute of Praemunire in 1353; the concessions which the Curia 
was compelled to make, a century later, to the secular powers in 
France and Germany as the price of the abandonment of their 
support of the Council of Basel;* the Franco-Papal concordat 
negotiated at Bologna in 1516, in which the Roman See made as 
uneq^ diviaion, with the French Crown, of eristing Papal pre¬ 
rogatives in French territory, at the expense of the Gallican Church 
and the University of Paris; and the passage in England of the Act 
0/ Supremacy in 1534, This aeries of landmarks may remind us 
that the transfer of the medieval Papacy’s prerogatives to the local 
secular Governments had begun, all over Western Christendom, 
some two hundred years before the Reformation, and that it worked 
itself out to its conclusion in the states which remained Catholic 
as well as in those which became Protestant. In both groups of states 
alike the sixteenth century saw the process completed; sod it is, 

* S« tv, C (iii) (ftj pp. stT-xS. «U©v«. 
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of course, qo accident that the same century also saw the laying 
of the foundadoDs upon which the ‘totalitarian* parochial, statea of 
the modem Western World hare been built up in the course of 
the last four centuries. 

In earlier parts of this Study' we have traced the genesis of these 
modem parochial sovereign states of the kingdoiD-state calibre 
back to the city-states of medieval Italy. Wc can now see that the 
impact of Italim Civic Efficiency upon Transalpine Government 
is not the only clash of historical forces out of which our latter-day 
juggernauts have their formidable shape. A second, and per¬ 
haps equally prolific, source of the plenitude of power which these 
parochial sovereign states have now acquired ha* been the impact 
of th ei r parochialism upon the Papal Respublica Chvtiana.^ When 
t he Papacy exhausted its strengffi in its deadly confhet with the 
HMy Roman Empire, it placed itself at the mercy of the parochial 
secular states; and it was then promptly despoiled by them of the 
panoply with which it had equipped its^ for fighting its meffieval 
battle The oecumenical administratis^ and financial machmeiy 
through which the medieval Curia governed and taxed the provin¬ 
cial churches survives to-day in the corresponding apparatus of each 
of the parochial states of the modem Western World.* The oecu¬ 
menical system of representative councils—from the First General 
Council of the Lateran (aj>. 1123) to the Council of Basel (a.d. 
i43i-49^through which the mtinbera and the head of the Hilde- 
brandine body ecclesiastic periodically adjusted their relations with 
one another, ^ a counterpart, if not a relic, to-d^ in our parochial 
secular parliaments.* Above all, the devotion which the provincial 
clergy, throughout medieval Western Christendom, once learnt to 
give to the Pope, as the living human head of an oecumenical 
society which was a mundane embodiment of the Cwiias Dd, now 


I Sm hi. C (A) (S)« *«L Ui, pp. Bid TV. C (nO (S) S. ie the prwaat volue*^ 
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surviv« in the loyalty which the parochial secular 'successor-states’ 
of the medieval Christian R^blic receive to-day from their sub¬ 
jects without much distinction between laymen and clerics. 

This hold upon human hearts is the most precious of all the 
spoils whi<^ ‘successor-states’ have taken from the greater and 
nobler institution which they have plundered; foricis by conunand- 
ing loyalty, far more than by raising and spending revenues or 
maintaining and employing armies, that these ‘successor-siacea' 
have succeeded in keeping themselves alive. At the same time this 
spiritual heritage from the Hildebrandine Church is the dement in 
the constitution of our modem parochial states which has turned 
these once harmless and useful institutions into a grave menace to 
the welfare of our dvUKation. For the spirit of devotion which 
was a beneficent creative power in Western Christendom when it 
was directed through the gates of a Cwitas M towards God him¬ 
self, has degenerate into a maleficent destructive force in the pro¬ 
cess of being diverted from its original divine object aod being 
offered instead to an idol made by human hands.* Parochial states, 
as our medieval forebears knew, are man-made institutions, iweful 
and even necessary in their place, which deserve from us that con- 
sciCTtious but unenlhusiastic performance of a minor social duty 
which we render, in our time, to our muricipalities and county 
coun^. To idolize these i>icccs of social machinery, which have 
nothing divine about them, is to court a spiritual disaster; and this 
is the msaster towards which our modem Western World is head¬ 
ing t<^day* as an ultimate consequence of the spiritual spoliation of 
the Holy See by the secular principalities wluch were once kept 
in their place by the Papacy’s moral authority. 

The sole, and paltry, compensation which the Papacy received 
from its despoilers was a tiny share in the territorial sovereignty 
which the local sectilar princes were forging for themselves out of 
th^ Papal spoE«. The effective esiablishnwnt of the Pope’s teni- 
torial sovereignty proceeded pari passu with his virtual eviction 
from the moral presidency of an oecumenical Christian Common¬ 
wealth. In the great age of the Hildebrandine Church the Popes, 
as we have seen,^ were content—notwithstanding the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne and Matilda—to forgo the practical exer¬ 
cise of territorial sovereigiJty even in Rome itself. The fikt piece 
of territory over which any Pope exercised full powers of civil 
government de facia as well as fif jure was the Venaissin—a frag¬ 
ment of the Burgundian portion of the heritage of the Counts of 
Toulouse which was ceded to Pope Gregory X by King Philip III 

' S«c fV. C (iiU U) tt (A, p. 39J, ■bov«. 
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of France in 1474, while the Council of Lyon was in session. 
Ostensibly this Council—at which Rudolf of Hapsbu^ sought 
and obtained the recognition of hia election as King of the Romans, 
and the Greeks sought and obtained their restoration to communion 
with Rome, on the Pope’s own terms»—was a Papal triumph which 
placed the coping-stone upon the Hildebrandine edifice. Actually, 
hovrever, the foundations of the mighty structure had been fatally 
undermined before its upper-works were finished off; and the 
collapse of A.D. 1303-5 occurred before the Pope’s tcmtorial domi¬ 
nions received their new estension through the purchase of the 
dey of Avignon by Pope Clement VI in 1348- T^reafter, bet^en 
1353 and 1367, when the republican movement in Rome had be^ 
discredited—after two centuries of licence—by the antics of Rienzi, 
and when avic liberties were on the wane all over Central and 
Northern Italy, a Spanish soldier, Cardinal Albornoz, made an 
effective conquest of the greater part of the Donation of Charle¬ 
magne on behalf of a Papal mascer who was then still hugging 
the g^en chains of a bumuiaiing ‘Babylonish Captivity*; and at the 
turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at the hei|ht of the 
Great Schism, Albornoj’s work was repeated and confirmed by 
Pope Boniface IX with one hand, while with the other hand he was 
contending with his rival Benedict of Avignon. In the course of the 
next hundred years these Italian possessions of the Papacy became 
securely welded together into one of the ten despotically governed 
prindpilities into which the sixty or seventy medieval city-states 
of Central and Northern Italy were consolidated during the transi¬ 
tion from the Medieval to the Modem ^e.* In this one field the 
Papsqr achieved, in its decline, a success which had never wmc 
its way in the period of its Hildebrandine greatness; and the achieve¬ 
ment was not undone, or even interrupted, by a series of un¬ 
precedented disasters: the 'Babylonish Captivity' of 1309-76,’ the 
Great Schism of 1378-1417, ^ Reformation, and the Sack of 
Rome in 1527. The reason was that the erection of the Papal 
principality waa an almost automatic consequence of the establish¬ 
ment of a new iniemational order—or anarchy—in tlm Western 
World; and in yielding to this new dispensation, which was an 
utter reversal of the HMcbrandine regime, the Papacy was simply 
allowii^ itself to drift on an irresistible tide which was not, 
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tim«,ofthePapa<7’$ownnuiiig. The mod«ro Papal State ms 4)fle 
<>{ the Machiavellm secular'aucceasor-ataUe* ioto which the Hilda- 
brandme ecc l es i astical cominonweal^ was partidoned; and it lasted 
as bng as the rest of the territorial system of which it was part and 
parcel—maintaining itself on the Rhone oil a.d. 1791 and on the 
Tiber till A.D. 1870. 

The consciousness that it was now drifting with the tide, and 
that it had lost control over its own destinies, was no doubt the 
psychological cause of the conservatism to whi^ the Papacy aban* 
doned itself from the time when it receiTed the shock of the Protes* 
tant Reformation until the time when it began to recover from the 
later shock which was administered to it by the Italian Riscrgi’- 
mento. Realizing that it was now at the mercy of wind and wave, 
the Papacy came to see its safety in stagnation. 

^When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest; but when thou be old shalt atreltii forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not.'* 

For a person or institution that haa come to this pass, any change 
is formidable, because it will not be a change that is voluntary, 
and may be a change for the worse. It was in this spirit that tlU 
Papacy set Its face, not only against the hierarchical arid theological 
innovations of the Protestant Reformation, which were deliberately 
antagonistic to the Hildebrandine order of society, but also against 
some of the new discoveries of modem Western Physical Science 
and new ideas of modem Western Social Philosophy. 

We have now perhaps found some answer to the question how 
the Papacy came to sufier its extraordinary but in 

describing the process we have not explained the cause. We may 
be justifi^ in our thesis that the downfall of the Papacy* in every 
sphere can be traced back to its abandonment of the spiritual in 
favour of the material sword, and that this fotal change can he 
traced, in its turn, to Hildebrand's choice in the first act of his 
public life. Yet, even if it were demonstrable that Hildebrand’s 
decision in a.d. 1045 to parry force with force was the ruin of 
the Hildebrandine enterprise as a matter of fact, this would not 
prove that what did happen was bound to happen a priori. The 
single example of the Hildebrandine tragedy, impressive though it 
may be, can prove no more, in its^, t^ ^e truism that the use 
of material means towards a spiritual end is always a dangeroua 
game. To live dangerously, however, ia the inevitable condition of 
bdng alive at aU; and there is no derisive evidence for the opera¬ 
tion of a moral Gresham's Law to make it certain that, whenever 

I Jobs xxi. tS, 
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forc« u employed m a spiritual cause* this dangeroiu manauvre 
will always incur defeat. There may be cases in which the same 
manceuvre can be resorted to with a chance of success, and acme 
cases* perhaps, among these, in which no other line of action holds 
out any prospect of victory, so that there the choice will lie between 
risking defat in a hazardous move and acceptu^ defeat without a 
struggle. Iq fact, notwithstanding the e^rience of the Hilde- 
brandine Oiurcb, this Riddle of the Sphinx remaina inscrutable 
atill. And in our own later generation, when we find ourselves con¬ 
fronted once more by Hildebrand’s dilemma, with the advocates 
of an uncomprouiising pacifism arrayed aneipiii Marie against the 
advocates of enforemg peace, we cannot pronounce that Hilde¬ 
brand’s choice was intrinsically the wrong one simply because 
it resulted in a disaster in Hildebrand’s case. It is therefore not 
enough to show how this disaster occurred; we have also to answer, 
if we can, the question why. 

Why was it that the medieval Papacy became the slave of its 
own tools, and allowed itself to be b^yed, by its use of material 
CDeazis, into being diverted ^oro the spirkual ends to which those 
means had been intended to minister ? In the history of the Roman 
See, as in that of the Rotoan Republic, the explanation of an ulti¬ 
mate defeat is to be found (so it would seem) in the untoward 
effects of an uutUl victory, llie dangerous game of fighting force 
with force had in these cases ^Cal re^ts bemuse, to begin mch, it 
succeeded only too well. Intoxicated by the successes which their 
hazardous mansuvre obtained for them m the earlier stages of 
their struggle with the Holy Roman Empire, Pope Gregory VII 
and his successors persisted in the use of force, and carried it to 
excremee, until it d^eated the users' purpose by becoming an end 
in itself. While Gregory Vll fought the Empire with the object 
of reitioving an Imperial obstacle to a reform of the Church, In¬ 
nocent IV fought me Empire two hundred years later with the 
object of breakup the Imperial Power. The downfall of the Hilde- 
brandiae Papacy was a supremely tragic performance of the drama 
of 

We can verifythe working out ofthisLeftmotfo In two ways. We 
can discern it in a contrast betwe«i some earlier and some later 
scene in the pl^; and we can detect It by an analysis of the plot 

The first pair of outwardly similar but inwardly diverse scenes 
is one in which three rival claimants to the PapsCT are summoned 
before the judgement-seat of a council of the Church under the 
presidency of a Ho^ Roman Emperor, with the result that two of 
them are declared illegitimate, the third is permitted to avoid 
depoution by abdicating, and the Holy See thus rendered vacant ia 
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fUled in due course by the election of a new candidate, In a.d. 
1046 it was Pope Gr^ory VI who was compelled by the Emperor 
Henxy III to abdicate, at the Synod of Sutri, in order to make way 
for Suidger of Bamberg to ascend the Papal throne as Clement II; 
in A.D. 1425 it was Pope John XXIII who was compelled to ab- 
dicate by the Fathers of the Council of Constance, under the 
auspices of the Emperor Sigismuod, in order that Odd^e Colonna 
mi^t become Pope Martin V. Externally the two scenes might 
seem almost indistingulsbable, but there is a difference in €thos 
between the two protagonists which givea some measure of the 
moral disaster to which the Papacy had succumbed in the course 
of the four Intervening centuries. Pope Gregory VI was an un¬ 
worldly saint who bad rendered himsdf tecli^c^y guilty of the 
offence of Simony by purchasing the Papal office, with money 
Intimately acquired, in order to rescue it from the bands of his 
unworthy god-son, Pope Benedict IX. The offence had been so 
strictly formal, and the motive so plainly pure, that John Gratian*s 
action had been acclaimed by Peter Damian as the salvation of 
the Church, while Hildebrand showed his opinion of it by taking 
service under his old schoolmaster as his capelltmus and assum¬ 
ing this master’s pontifical name when his own turn came, long 
afterwards, to ascend the Papal throne as Gregory VII. The coii- 
demnadofl of Gregory VI was t travesty of justice which aroused 
indignation ail over Western Christendom and inspired Hilde¬ 
brand' to devote his life to ffghting for the liberation of the Church 
from an arbitrary ‘Caesaro-papism’. Yet the victim of this judicial 
act of injustice accepted and endorsed the sentence without a mur¬ 
mur. Not so the condottiere Baldassare Coses, 'the most profligate 
of Mankind*,^ whom the Council of Constance had to deal with 
as Pope John XXIII. 'He ffed, and was brought back a prisoner; 
the most scandalous charges were suppressed; the Vicar of Christ 
was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest; 
and, aftv subscriblx^ his own condemnation, he expiated in prison 
the imprudence of trusting his person to a free dty beyood the 
Alps.’'^ The poison of worldliness had worked potently in the 
course of lesa than four hundred years to produce the contrast 
between this scene and that 

There is another pair of sceoes in which a Pope invades Southern 
Italy with an armed force, meets with an ignominious defeat ftom 
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the Power whom he is attacking, and dies of chagrin. In the first 
scene it is Pope Leo IX who is defeated in 1053 by the Normans;» 
in the second scene it is Pope Innocent IV who is defeated m 1254 
bvManfted. Outwardly the Bnmo of Egishrim was more 

dc^y humiliated than the ci~deumi Sinibaldo Fieschi; for he 
led Ids army in person, was taken prisoner on the battle-field, and 
died in virtual captivity, while his more prud^t successor two hun¬ 
dred years later assigned the command of his army to his nephew 
and died a free man. The difference, however, is all the other way 
when wc take account of motives and states of mind- Pope Leo 
was attempting, in co-operation with the secular arm of the Em¬ 
perors of both East and West, to carry out a police operation against 
a band of briganda whom their victims spoke of not as Normans 
but as Hagamnes, to signify that they were thetrucelcas enemies of 
Church and State. Yet, even in so good a cause, this nobleman’s 
son who had been brought up among men of war was filled with 
compunction at the thought that he had lent the countenance of 
his Papal office to the shedding of blood;* and what broke his 
heart was the slaughter of his followers and not his own defeat and 
capture by the outlaws whom he had hoped to subdue. Innocent, 
on the other hand, was on the war-path against the son of a dead 
and defeated enemy against whom he nursed such an implacable 
haued* that he mu« needs pursue his vendetta into the second 
and the third generation. The chagrin that killed him was his rage 
at being foiled in an attempt to cany the war into the enemy’s 
country and to chevy out of his father’s ancestrd kingdom a prince 
who had abandoned his feiher’s aggressive ambitions and who was 
only aotious to be left in peace.* Militarily, Innocent’s and Leo’s 
Apulian expeditions ended in much the same way, but morally 
there is no oompariaon between them; and this moral gulf gives 
the measure of the Papacy’s spiritual degeneratioa during the 
intervening span of two hundred years. 

Yet another pair of scenes whose likeness and difference tell the 
tale of a moral decline and fall is a pair which offers the out¬ 
wardly identic spectacle of a Pope being kidnapped and bntally 
handled by men of violence with the cold-blcwded intention of 
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br^ng his nerve and so bringing him to aakt a great concession 
which he would never have conceded on its merits. In the first 0/ 
these two scenes we see Pope Paschal II being seized in a-d. 11 ii 
by the Emperor Henry V at the high altar of St Peter’s and carried 
away captive into the Campagna; in the second we see Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII being assaulted at Anagni in a.d, 1303 by Guillaume 
Nogaret and Sdarra Colonna. The purpose of Henry V was to 
extort from Pope Paschal an acknowledgement of the Emperor's 
right to confer Investiture; the purpose of Guillaume Nogaret was 
to extort from Pope Boniface a retractation of certain bulls which 
the Pope had promulgated against Nogaret's royal master. To this 
extent ^e two scenes are in conformity; it is when we consider the 
respective antecedents of this pair of outrages against the Pope’s 
sscrosanctity that the moral difference comes to light. Behind 
Nogaret’s brutal usauU upon Bonifree there was no treachery and 
much provocation. For nearly two years past the Pope had been 
conducting against the King of France an ever more violent war of 
words, with the evident intention of coercir^ the King into a public 
submission and thereby leading him in triumph as a royal captive 
of the pontifical bow and spear. The first shou had been fired in 
CUricis Udeos and TruffabiUs omoris. Sahiakir muruH and AuKvUa 
fill had been followed up by Unam sanetms bull which roundly 
asserted the supremacy of the pontifical over the secular sword— 
and Vnam sanclam by Sup^ Petri folio, a bull in which the King 
was excommumcated. In raising the question of swords, Boniface 
bad been ‘asking for trouble'; and, when he gets it, we cannot feel 
that the coin of violence in which N^ret pays him is very different 
from the Pope’s own mintage. On the other hand the antecedents 
of Hemy’s brutal assault upon Paschal were such as to leave the 
Emperor altogether without excuse. On that very morning, and 
m those very precincLs, he had just concluded with his victim a 
concordat' in which he had renounced the very claim which he now 
compelled ^ Pope to concede under physical duress; and he had 
renounced it in exchange for a renunciation of equal magnitude 
on Paschal’s part The agreemept was that, in consideration of 
Henry's abandonment of a claim to confer Investicure upon eccle- 
siastics, the Church should surrender all the regalia—tU powers 
Md rights and revenues of a secular order—which it had acquired 
in the course of ages, and should content itself with the proceeds of 
i» tithes and free-will offerings- If this agreement had been rati¬ 
fied and carried out, ic would have achieved a radical settlement of 
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the question over which the Empire and the Papacy were then at 
i8s\ie; and Henry’s failure to ratify was not Pope Paschal’s fault 
Henry failed because he could not cany with him ^e bishops of 
Germany, who did not care to obtain their liberation from X-ay 
InveaiiCure if the sacrifice of their regaha was to be the price; and, 
having failed, he not only went back upon his bargain but deter¬ 
mined to extort a recognition of his previous claim by committing 
an act of the grossest treachery and violence. If Boniface largely 
deserved what he got, Pope Paichal assuredly did not 

Pinaily we may contrast the spectacle of Pope Cclestine V 
making his ‘Great Refusal’ in A-o. 1294 with the spectacle of that 
ocher ‘harmless old man’ who 'was left in a solitary ^tle to ex¬ 
communicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had de¬ 
serted hi^ cause’,' and who persisted in this exercise from his 
deposition in 14x7 until his dWth in 1422/3. If the approach of 
moral decay is foreshadowed m Celcstine’s pathological fUgbt from 
TespoQsibility,^ its advent is proclaimed in Benedict’s pathological 
clinging to power. In either gesture there is that Date of exaggera¬ 
tion which is one of the surest symptoms of moral as well as physical 
mlsgrowth.^ The exaggeration runs to the length of caricature; 
and in either case it is the caricature of an e l ement which is to be 
found in the character of other Popes of very different spiritual 
stature. In the soul of each of those spiritual giants the conflicting 
impulses to which a Celestine and a Benedict respectively gave way 
had both been perpetually present, and therefore perpetually at 
war, without ever overriding a will which was able to keep them 
both in order becauae it was stronger than either of them. A 
Gregory VII or a Gregory I had been tormented by the burden of 
the Papal office because he had all the time been aware of an Other 
World faom which the carea of This Wo^d were keeping him In 
exile; yet be bad carried the burden indomitably to ^ journey’s 
end b^use he had divined that his duty lay in This World so long 
as he was a sojourner in it, and that only ‘he that enduieth to the 
end shall be saved’.* This ceaseless struggle between conflicting im¬ 
pulses under a higher contro^this inward spiritual war fa re which 
wrings from the titan’s breast the cry ‘0 wretched man that 1 
ami’s—is the well-spring of Hildebrandine lives and achievements. 
When we pass from a Hildebrand to a Celestine and a Benedict, and 
see in them the same creative impulses deprived of all their virtue 
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by a fata] divorce from one another and an equally fatal breakage 
of their bond of spiritual diadpline, we perceive that the end of the 
Hildebraadine order is at hand. 

The operation of tf^pos-v^pts-irr) which we have detected 
in these comparisons of successive pairs of scenes is revealed still 
more dearly when we take the pl^ as a whole and analyse the 
plot. 

The first act opens in A.D. 1046 with a challenge to the Koman 
See which is taken to heart by Hildebrand. 

In Hildebrand's generation the Western Christendom was pass* 
ing out of the first into the second chapter of its history—out of a 
d^ensive state of mind in which the height of ambiaon was to 
keep alive» u the Abbd boasted tn a later age that he had 

lived through the French Revolution, into an adventurous state of 
mind in which this vegetative life for life's sake began to seem 
hardly worth living unless it could now be transcended, on the 
Aristotelian scheme of social growth,' in an effort to make life a 
stepping-stone towards attaining the true end of Man. This troub¬ 
ling of the waters of Western life in the eleventh century of the 
Chrisdan Era revealed itself most powerfully in a mighty move¬ 
ment for reforming the conduct of the Church,* which in that age 
was another name for the Western Society its^; and this move¬ 
ment presented a challenge to the Roman See because, in the 
relations between the Papacy and the Western body social, it made 
it impossible for the status quo anu to persist It was only in a 
society that was numb with miaery—as Western Christendom had 
been from the twilight of Charlemagne's generation to the dawn 
of Otto the Great’s—that the prerogative of moral leadership could 
be left, even nominally, in the hands of an mstitudon which was 
disgracing itself as the Roman See disgraced itself during that 
profligate passage in its history. From the moment when the 
Western World as a whole began to shake off its moral torpor and 
aspire to a better life, the Roman See was confronted with the 
alternative of leaping at one bound from the lowest to the highest 
rung of the moral ladder as it stood in that age, or else being pilloried 
in its actual state of degradation and seeing its kingdom numbered 
and finished and divided and given to the Medes and Persians.* 
There was a danger-signal for disceming eyes in the Lateran io the 
tremor of indignation which ran through Western Christendom— 
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Md wth particular vehemence in the Transalpine parts—when it 
was reported in 1024 that the Greeks were in negotiation with the 
Papacy for the purchase of Papal acquiescence in the Patriarch of 
Constantinople's long-maintained and bng«^ontcsted pretension 
to the title of 'Oecumenical’.' This explosion of anger at an only 
too credible rumour that the Pope was selling his buthnght for a 
mess of pottage showed that the profligacy of the Roman See was 
notorioua and odious to the Western PUbi Ckmtiana. And w^n, 
a score of years later, the Papal capellanus Hildebrand, in whose 
own soul the spirit of the age was working, saw an Emperor^duct 
the trial and procure the condemnation of a Pope on a charge of 
Simony, he read the meaning of this writing on the wail and went 
into action. In that hour Hildebrand set himself the tremendous 
task of reverring the judgement upon the Roman See which had 
just been pronounced at Sutri; and 10 thirty yeaia of titanic Ubour 
he succeeded in achieving the impossible. By 1075 the double 
battle against the seimal and the financial corruption of me clwgy 
had been won throughout the Western World, and the victo^ had 
been gained by the moral prowess of a Roman See whose profuga^ 
had been the greatest of all the scandals of the Western Church in 
the preceding century. This victory had been Hildebrand’s per- 
soni'work. He had fought for it beyond the Alps and behind the 
Papal Throne until the fight had carried him at last into ^e office 
which he had raised from the dust; and be had fought with every 
weapon, spiritual or material, that bad come to his band. It was 
at the moment of triumph, in the third year of his reign as Pope 
Gregory VII, that Hddebrand took a step which his champions 
can plausibly represent as having been almost inevitable* and his 
critics—no less plausibly—as having been almost inevitably disas¬ 
trous.' In that year Hildebrand extended his field of battle from 
the su« ground of Concubinage and Simony to the debatable 
ground of Investiture. 

Logittlly, perhaps, the conflict over Investiture might be justi¬ 
fied as an ineritable sequel to the conflicts over Concubinage and 
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Simony if all three itruggles were looked upon as aspects of one 
single struggle for the liberation of the Church. To a Hildebrand 
at critical point in his career it might almost seem labour Ion 
to have freed the Church her servitude to Venus and to Main' 

mon> if he were to leave her stiU fertered by her poUdcad subjection 
to the Secular Power. So long as this third sha^^e lay heavy upon 
her, would she not still be debarred from doing her divinely 
appointed work for the regeneration of Mankind ? This argument 
on the lips of the apologists for Hildebrand's new departure in the 
year 1075 begs a question which Hildebrand's critics are entitled 
to ask, even if they fail to prove conclusively that the answer to it 
is in their own favour. In a.d. 1075, were the dicumstances such 
that any clear-sighted and strong-minded occupant of the Papal 
throne was bound to judge that there was no longer any possibility 
of sincere and fruitful co-operation between the reforming party 
in the Western Church, as represented by the Roman Curia, and 
the Secular Power in the Western Christian Commonwealth, as 
represented by the Holy Roman Empire ? On this question the 
onus of proof lies with the Hildebrandines on at least rwo accounts. 

]n the first place neither Hildebrand himself nor his partisans ever 
sought-^ither before or after the piomulgstiofl of Hildebrand’s 
decree prohibiting Lay Invest!tu re in 1075—to deny that the secular 
authorities had a legitimate role to play in the procedure for the 
election of the clerical officers of the Church from the Pope himself 
downwards.^ In the second place, within the thirty years ending 
in 1075 the Roman See bad been working hand in hand with the 
Holy Roman Empire in the older conflict over the isaues of Con¬ 
cubinage and Simony. Indeed, their co-operation bad become so 
sincere and so cordial that the Emperor Henry III, who had forced 
Pope Gregory VI out of office and into exile in 1046, chose Pope 
Victor II ten years later, when the Emperor was on his deadi- 
bed, to be the guardian of his siz-years-old son.* It is true that, in 
the domain of the Empire, if not in the Western World as a whole, 
Henry Ill's premature death in a.d. 1056 had been followed by 
a moral relapse—especially in the matter of Simony—which had 
begun during the minority of Henry Ill's namesake and son and 
successor Henry IV and had not ceased when the young prince 
had over the ref ns of govenunent himself in a.d. 1069.^ In 
HcK, 'behind any particular occasions of difference there lay a more 
general cause, and this was the fact that after the death of Henry III 
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the temporal authority was no longer co-operating with the spiri¬ 
tual in the attempt at r eform , but s e e m ed rather to be responsible 
for the continuance of grave evils, such as Simony and the secu¬ 
larization of the c!e^. It was under these drcumstances that 
the Papacy began to develop the policy of limicmg or prohibiting 
the intervention of the secular authority in ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments. This may have been justihable and even necessary, but it 
must be admitted that it was a step of an almost revolutionary 
character’;* and if, in spite of all justifications and provocations, 
Hildebrand had forebome to throw down the gauntlet in a.d. io 75 » 
it is conceivable that the relations of the Emperor Henry IV with 
Pope Gregory m^bt have ended in being not less happy than his 
father’s rations with Pope Victor. 

To raise the new issue of Investiture with a militancy which 
was bound to set Empire and Papacy at variance was the more 
hazardous inasmuch as this third issue happened to be ^r less 
clear than chose ethers on which the two authorities in Wesceni 
Christendom had, not so long since, seen eye to eye. 

One source of ambiguity arose from the fact that, by Hilde¬ 
brand’s day, it had become established that the appointment of 
a cl eri cal officer of episcopal rank required, in order to make it 
valid, the concurrence of several dlfiereoc parties in taking action 
of several different kinds. It was ooe of the primeval rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline that a bishop must be elected by the dergy 
and people of hU see and must be consecrated by a quorum of the 
validly consecrated bishops of the^rovince. And the secular power 
had never at any time-^ince the issue had been raised by the con¬ 
version of Constantine—attempted to usurp the ritual prerogative 
of the bishops or to challenge, at any rate in theory, the electoral 
rights of the clergy and people. The role which the secular author¬ 
ities had exercised dt /oefo—without prejudice to the question of 
what the situation might be deyure—was that of nominating can¬ 
didates and wielding a power of veto over elections; and this power, 
which was grounded in Roman Imperial practice, lud been success¬ 
fully reasserted in the West by the Holy Roman Emperors Charle¬ 
magne and Otto I, in anticipation of Henry III, against the Papacy 
itaelf, which was the highUt ecclesiastical office in the Western 
World. There ouy be some uncertainty about the scope of the 
powers which, on the morrow of the Synod of Sutri, were con¬ 
ferred upon Henry as patricius by the Roman clergy and people; 
but it is certain tl^t the first step in the making of a Pope Leo IX 
out of a Bruno Bishop of Toul, and of a Pope Victor II out of a 
Gebhard Bishop of ^chacett, was the despatch of a diplomatic 
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nussior across the Alps from Rome to the Emperor to ask for an 
Imperial nomiAstion; and in the second of these the 

Roman mission came with Hildebrand at its head. Even as late 
as the year 1059, after Hemy’a death, Hildebrand took tare to 
obtain the assent of the Empress Regent before he gave his own 
support to the candidature of Gerard Bishop of Florence; and at 
the ftmous Lateran Council which was held in the same year by 
Hildebrand's candidate after be had been duly elected to be Pope 
Nicholas 11 , when the Fathers laid down a procedure for Papal 
elections in the future, the Emperor’s ri^ts in the matter were 
once again formally acknowledged, even though they were left un- 
deftned. If the tra^tional role of the Secular Power Id the appoint¬ 
ment of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in the West was as 
substantial as this, the case for the exercise of a corresponding lay 
influence over the appointment of ordinary bishops and abbots 
might almost be taken as proven a Jortion, and it U not certain 
that the legitimacy of this influence, within its traditional limits, 
waa disputed by Hildebrand even ^ler the promulgation of the 
decree of 1075.' 

This uncertainty arises out of a second ambiguity which is of a 
ver^l order and which ‘runs through the whole literature of the 
subject’.* The word 'Inveatiture' is ambiguous in itself. It may 
be used in the general meaning of appointment, or in the technical 
meaning of the bestowal of i£e pastoral staff and ring, And an 
opponent of Lay Investiture may be opposing the practice in this 
narrow technical sense without necessarily at the same time seeking 
to exclude the secular authorities from influencing appointments 
to clerical offices in the traditional ways. 

By the eleventh century the traditional caae for the exercise of 
some degree of secular control over clericai appointments bad been 
reinforced by a new consideration of a practical kind which likewise 
applied to the lower ranks as well as to the apex of the Western 
hierarchy and which introduced yet a third ambiguity into an 
already complicated problem. Tlus third ambiguity lay in the 
matter of the clergy’s ftinctions. The ‘Caesaro-papistical’ thesis* 
manifestly gains in strength if the clergy over whom the secular 
power claims to exercise control become possessed, on their part, 
of secular as well as ecclesiastical emoluments and authority; and 
this had actually been happening all over Western Christendom 
during the three centuries ending in the reign of the Emperor 
Henry III. The donadens of Pepin and Cha riemagne to the Papacy 
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were m<rely the dasMcal examples of a wide-spread transfer, into 
clerical bands* of the dvil power's regaUa -, and this oecumemcal 
movemeat had been at no dme so active as during the two 
centuries between the death of Charlemagne and the birth of 
Hildebrand. By the year 1075, when Hildebrand launched his 
campaign against the Lay Investiture 0/ clerics, a very large part 
of the civil administration of Western Christendom was in the bands 
of clerics who held it as of feudal right, so that the exemption of the 
clergy from Lay Investiture in the broader sense would now carry 
with it an abrogation of the Secular Power's audiority over large 
tracts of its own proper field and a transformation of the Church 
into a civil as well as an ecclesiastical impfrium in impeno.^ To 
demand this—if Hildebrand did unequivocally demand so much— 
was to declare war; and, if we ask ourselves what can have led so 
great a man as Hildebrand to take so grave a step, the moat con¬ 
vincing answer will be that bis judgement was clouded on this 
critical occasion by the mtoxlcatiog consciousness of hia previous 
triumphs.’ 'All things are possible to him that believeth’^ is a 
dangerous text for a human being to act upon, even when the 
man is a Gregory Vll. 

The gravity of Hildebrand's action in 1075 is revealed hy the 
dimensions of the catastrophe which was its sequel. On this issue 
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* A ^ele aide ought perhipe prefer to vindicate Hildobraod*! judgenMAt. at w 
exL d iMe of tee chdxacter, hv i-_- •[■tini that bo had oeva forgrven the ^peror Heoir 
in for beri a g hamhated the r^cp io the peneo of Hildebraod'i owe revered meator 
CraowyVI; tbatio t07j be atlut took a xeveoga to which bobad beeo loohAg forward 
£er tkinpyeara: aod that he had waited to epxuie uodi bie xedeuhtabla eoaun had been 
euceeedee bv an ioeipeneiMed eOn, and undl toe rouu ovaa had hh bar)de full with 
the lAMinwcdea t^ had brokeo out io Saxoa? in 1073 unwet et the moaent o( Hilde- 
braod*! own eecaeeieo to the Pepacy. No doubt HeexT m’• Soeoa treublea did loAuenee 
Hildebraad'i choioa of hh (boomoi for itnhieg; hir •« great a aan of actioxi aa Hitde* 
brand waa could doI be bliod to euch eonaideradoBa, aod the Saaosa did Ixi fact become 
hie cloae alJice to the atrugglc agiuiat a cottffion ebomr. Yet e MjchiaveUiao picture 
cf Hildabraod li uoeoewotaog. If be waa really oureisg hk xeveogo throughout 
thoee thirty yeara, why did be net mduce erte of nie three predeeeaaon os the 
threoa. who wore aO under hie InSueDca, to (trike at the Saiiaa Dynaaty before Hew JV 
caiseofagef He did i»et thuikof it benuae Ue nuDd waa let la a brgenweuld and waa 
intanc oo oohler thiage than pa)^ off old Korea. Canoaaa waa oot juit a npertf to 
StfWi in KildebraDd*! aund, though to amallar misda »><«" bk it mi^ aaioie that 
•ppaannea in hleeerkal penpective. 

* Mark ix. zj. 
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of Investiture Hildebrand staked the whole of the monl presage 
which he had won for the Papacy in thirty years; and his hold upon 
the wnscjcnces of the PUbs Christina in Hemy m Transalpine 
domruons was strong enough, in conjunction with the atreoedi 
of Sazon arms, to bring the Emperor to Canossa. Yet, although 
Canossa may have dealt the Imperial dignity a blow from which 
It perhaps never quite recovered,* the sequel to that moral triumph 
^8 not an end, but a resumpdoa, of the stru^lc which Hildebrand 
rT 1**1 before. The end was not brought evec by 

Paschal II s rundameotal but abortive settlement with Henry IV’s 
son and namesake in 1111, nor again by Calixcus 11 *s successful but 
superfiaaJ settlement with the same Emperor in iiaa; for, although 
the question of Investiture was officially disposed of by the Con- 
^at of Worms, those fifty years of confiict had produced a rift 
between the Papacy and the Empire which might perhaps be pre- 
^ously bndged but which was now too wide to be closed and loo 
deep to be filled. When a Frederick I succeeded to the heritage of 
me Hei^ and was armed, by Bolognese doctors of the disinterred 
Corfwjuns, with a Just^ancan conception of the Imperial pre¬ 
rogative to match the HiJdebrandine conception of the Apostolic 
power, the unhealed wound in the Western body social broke open 
again, and the new Justinian's battle with an ineffective Hadrian 
IV and an indomiuble Alexander III reproduced the battle that 
had been fought by his predecessor Henry V with a saintly Paschal 
ind a masterfiil Caliztus. The fire which Hildebrand had kindled 
in 1075 was soil burning fiercely a hundred years later. 

The second act in the tragedy opens with a respite which coin¬ 
cided m lime with the pontificate of Pope Innocent JlUfmebatur 
A.D. 1198-1216). ^ 

This precious breathing-space had not been secured by the 
labours of the young man who ascended the Papal throne in 1198 
at the age of thirty-seven, In so for as it was due to statesmanship, 
the credit belonged to Innocent’s predecessors Alexander III and 
Ludiu HI, the respective Papal negotiators of the Peace of Venice 
(1177) and the Peace of Corwtance (1183). Statesmanship, how¬ 
ever, had done less for Innocent than the Chance which had 
drowned Barbarossa in Calycadnus in 1190 and had then carried 
off his formidable son and successor Henry VI only seven yesrs 
later, in the very year before Innocent’s own accesalon. These two 
premature deaths in rapid sequence left the House of Hohenacaufen 

« 'Hid iO oibef bumitiRtioa b«cA spued, thit «« tceoe ie (he yti4 of Me(il4«’e 
yfwuab ro tnaik § decuive ehiASe eod inflict (n irrelrienble diwnce on 
**• ^ “me coofidftS, cilia 

to b« (ha hirfant power <n Eortb, ereeM by and imwenble to God elooe. Grevorr 
ted the reco^uon of Uwt abeelute mpehorii? of the epirininl demuieo 


bed cstorrt 


_ 44 - - ♦♦♦ aor^eveo^ esik/VdSsMSsy i,div lIPITbCUXI QOHUfibAA 

which be waiwonc to eu«rt lo icemJr.’—Sryco, Jefoei; TfwHofy RimenSmfiire. eb. lo. 
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without a competent grown man to defend its interests; and the 
double accident might seem providentially desig^ied to nullify the 
effects of the HaAiubal-stroke by which Henry VI in 1194 had 
reaped the frmts of a political maniage which his father had 
arranged, and had offset the loss of Lombardy by the acquisi¬ 
tion of Sicily. In 1198 the two crowns^Sidlian and Imperial— 
which Henry VI had succeeded in uniting were once again on 
different heads; and although both the wearers were still Ifohen- 
staufen they were in no position to act together against the Holy 
See because they were bo^ of them politicly paralysed: the King 
of Sicily, Henfy*s son Frederick II, by bis tender age, and the 
Emperor, Henry’s brother Philip, by the rivalry of a Gtgfnkmser 
belonging tp the rival German house of Welf. With Germany tom 
in two by civil war. and with the child-king of Sicily under 
Ixuiocenfs own guardianship, the young Pope had his hands free 
to play the part of President of the Christian Republic as Hilde¬ 
brand had conceived it; and Innocent 111 did duly become the 
Solomon or Suleyn^ the Magniffcent or Hlrun-ar-Rastud of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy.* 

This was a brilliant role, and it was Impressively sustained by a 
noble figure; but, if there ia any substance in ^e analogies by 
which we have just described it. Innocent’s pontificate was not so 
triumphant in reality as it appeared to be on the surface. The 
three secular potentates with whom we have compared thk prince 
of the Roman Church were ail of them spoilt children of Fortune 
who had entered into other men’s labours—Solomon into David’s, 
Suleymin into Selim’s, and HarOn into As-Sa^h’s—and ail of 
them, again, were lordly spendthrifts who ran through their own 
inheritance and left a reckoning to be paid by their successors. 
This is the company to which Innocent III belongs. As a man of 
action—and it is as this that he stands or fells—he is unques¬ 
tionably coble; yet this nobility is tarnished by a touch of 
and baulked by a grain of obtuseness. 

The fallibility of Innocent's judgement is revealed in his hand¬ 
ling of the weapon of the crusade; in his dealii^ with the Empire 
and the Hobcnstaufen; and in his attitude towards the greatest 
man of his generation, Saint Francis.* 

His first act aRer his accession was to preach a crusade for the 
rescue of the remnants of the Frankish prindpalldes in Syria feom 
the clutches of the Ayyubid Power; and this enterprise went 
grievously awry. Though the outposts of Western Christendom 

• For tbe Solomons on the thronoe of uoivcml sate* wbe eon tbes)selr«o ia the 
flortina •utatb or'lodisa SumeBon’.eoe V. C (U) («), vqI. w, pp, below. 

* For tbc eeaat&oo betwota the Srtt end cbo third of tbaie (brM point* oe« IV. C 
(iii) (<) 3 (ff). *"'^1 below. 
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in the Hotf Land were now in desperate straits, the rescue-partj 
which set out, at Innocent’s call, upon the Fourth Crosade were 
successfully t^erted, by deft turns of s Venetian financial screw, 
to the irrelevant and neftrious work of fightii^ their fellow- 
Christians—first as mercenaries and then as adventurers on their 
own account. While the sack of Zara was being followed by the 
first and the second sack of Constantinople and the partition of the 
East Roman Empire among tbe buccaneers, the Pope was first 
cajoled and then deceived and eventually confronted with a fat 
Qccompii by the ruffians who had gone uport the war-psth on hia 
authority. In this painful pass InnocenPs idealism was displayed 
in his distress at a scandalous betrayal of the honour of Western 
Chnstecdom, his largeness of mind in his concern for the fate of 
a Christian community who in his eyes were schismatics, and his 
fineness of conseience in hU insistence that the conquered Greeks 
were not to be coerced into union with the Roman Church. But 
these evidences of a noble spirit increase our wonder at seeing him, 
only four years after the lesson of 1204, deliberately launching 
another assault of Oiiistians upon Christians, and this time not 
even on tbe alien soil of Orthodox Christendom, but in Languedoc, 
at the heart of his own Western Christian Commonwcslth.' Did 
the Pope who had deplored the horrors of the sack of Constanti> 
nople by French crtisaders imagine that hia Frenchmen would 
behave less brutally, or show thetns^ves less mercenary or leas 
rapacious, if they were let loose upon one of tbe richest provinces 
of the Western Chris^atu^, when this dme, instead ^ 

being put upon their defence for tbe crime of having played truant, 
the crusaders could justify their actions by quoting the Pope’s own 
mandste } Did Innocent suppose that he would succeed any better 
this time than before in controlling the fearful forces of violence 
and wickedness that he was letting loose ^ And when he had failed 
to prevent a crusade against the Muslims of Syria from being 
diverted to the conquest of the Christians of Roruaxua, did he 
seriously expect that he could manage to divert to tbe conquest of 

' laaccttt** policy lowd* tbe AlbifeiMce bee been touehed upon elrsidr ia IV. 
C (ui) (0 a (A. p. sSp. ibovo. So SUm doe* Inf>oe«nt eppocf to birt bece to ^ 
iMiae of (be Fotrii Cnoadc that bo temanyetode bi* fint eppi^aoboa to Kior Pbalip 
Aufuicm with • vie* to the iniwd iotomocko of tbe Ftenoh Crown aga^ eb« 
beretka m 1.4as''iodoc—in May taoa and Pebcvaiy laoj, when tfae nueovriago of tbe 
Fourth Cnuide vae ia the wc of tikiag place. Moreortf he renewed Ukr ovestusc* 
is Noee^or isey. 1( i» Oua that he cid not «nenvDUiu'«ite Ceuac Bayiaond of 
Touie^eee, 0 ( abeolve bae vNeele frooa tbek aOegiAaoe to him, until after tbe muidee of 
Petes of Caetebau ia Jaauuy taoS( but he bo beta pemvtcody pleyinswith hr* for 
eome four /eeie before ho finally t^w the Ughtad lurab irtn the powder maguiae. 
(n thle lured b^t it ia diffkult to eteuae laaocanc'i reoeuroa 10 tbe aword in dealing 
with lawaneigem Caiban, even if it ia pconMe to eiplaia It ei (be nagatm eide of a 
BoUcy whi^ rwealed ita pwtive aide la InhoOoaVa uquroeeoee in ttaa Dot&inicaa lad 
rrSAoecaa uidu nwrui (For the rwo Mdm of lacocaat lll’e policy towwda CethaRara 
am (V. C Cui) (<) ) (A, Aaam, below.) 
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the Mtialims of the Iberian Peunaula a crusade which he himself 
bad directed against the Christians of Lang;uedoc ? Innocent ap^ 
pears to have been not only just as unhappy and just as helpless 
but also just as much surprise when his crusaders ran amok the 
second time as he had been on the first occasion; and it is this sur* 
prise that astonishes an observer to whom it can only seem a matter 
of course that the repetition ol an act should be followed by a 
recurrence of the previous consequences. 

This vein of ineptitude which comes out in Innocent’s handling 
of his crusades is also apparent when he is dealing with the affairs 
of the Empire and the House of Hobenstaufen. Finding, at his 
accession, the Imperial Crown in dispute between a Hohemtaufen 
candidate and a Welf, he threw all the influence of the Holy See 
into the anti-Hohenstauien scale without being able to prevent 
Philip of Swabia from holding his own against Otto of Brunswick 
for ten years. The Pope’s acdon defeated its own aim by alienating 
a number of Otto's partisans in Gerrasny whose desire to secure 
the triumph of their own candidate for the Crown was overborne 
by their unwillingness to see the traditional prerogative of the 
Transalpine Electors usurped by the Roman (juria.* In the end 
it was not Innocent’s moral authority but an assassin’s crime that 
removed Philip from the German arena; and even then, when 
Chance had intervened In Innocent’s favour once more, be made 
nothing of her gift. The Welf candidate whom Innocent had been 
supporting for a decade immediately disappointed his Papal bece- 
fa^or’s long-cherished expectations. As soon as his rivars death 
set him free to descend upon Italy and receive the Imperial Crown 
from the Pope's willing hands, he showed himself as aggressive as 
any of bis Hoheostaufen or Salian predecessors in asserting his 
Imperial pretensioos. The two allies fell out; and Innocent’s only 
reward for the pains which he had taken Co raise the Welf emperor 
up was the trouble of having to cast him down again. In address- 
ir^ himself to this thankless task, Innocent made the traditional 
series of moves m the traditional order. First he excommtinicated 
Otto; then he declared him deposed; as a third step he launched 
against him a rival claimant to the Imperial Crown; and when he 
came, at last, to this Papal uitvna ratio for bringing a recalcitrant 
emperor to book, he could dunk of no more original plan chan to 
enlist a Hohenstaufen to overthrow the Welf whom he had pre¬ 
viously brought into power in order to overthrow a Hohenstaufen. 
In thus supporting a Hohenstaufen candidature to the Imperial 
Crown, Innocent not only reversed what had been his own policy 
and the policy of his predecessors for more dian seventy years 
< See Cerfyk, op. at, voL r, pp. 307-14. 
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past ; be acruiUy selected for his caxididate, among the members of 
the HobeosUufen House, a boy who already wore the SicUian 
Crown, and who would therefore be in a pcaition to execute his 
^ther Henry’s design of taking the Roman See between two fires 
if Innocent’s assistance enabled him to win the Imperial Crown as 
well. Innocent’s estiniate of Frederick ll’s character and intentions 
seems to have been as wide of the mark as his estimate of Otto’s 
had been a few years before. No doubt Frederick was anxious 
to take his revenge upon Otto for having overrun the Sicilian 
dominiona on the Italian mainland, but Innocent had no evidence 
that the boy was either grateful to Innocent hiinBeif for having 
intervened on his behalf, or well-disposed to the Papacy as an 
institutioD. At the interricw between the fifty*two-years-ojd Pope 
and the eighteen-years-old king in A.D. laia Innocent was com¬ 
pletely in by Frederick’s precocious plausibility. 

*One of the first acts of Frederick was to renew to the Pope in person 
the homage be had already paid to bis deputy for the Kingdom of Sidly. 
Innoceot, charmed with the youth’s courage and docUky, espoused his 
cause with rigour. By letter he called upon the communes of North 
Italy and the people of Germany to cast in their lot with Frederick; be 
poured money Into the youth’s purse, procured for blrrt a Genoese fleet 
to conduct him to their city, and sent a cardinal-legate with him to win 
for him greater obedience.’^ 

Thanks to Innocent's support Frederick was crowned King of 
the Romans at Mainz before the year was out, and Otto’s star duly 
sank as Frederick’s rose towards its zenith. Yet, when Innocent 
was thus exerting all bis powers in order to make bis protigd master 
of Germany, he does not seem to have taken the precaution of 
reacting from him is' advance a pledge that be would surrender 
his Sicilian Kingdom If be were successhil in his Transalpine 
enterprise.^ It was not till the year 12x6, when Innocent was on 
his death-bed, that Frederick issued a bull engagii^ himself, as 
soon as he should have received the Imperial Crown, to hand on 
the Sidliao Crown to tus son, order to preclude the suspicion 
of anything in the nature of a union between the Kingdom and 
the Em pire... to the possible detriment of the Apostolic See and 
of our own heirs’.» The declaration, when it came, was sperious, 
like most of Frederick’s acts; but from Innocent's point of view it 


i Mutt, op. at., Si. pp. SH-tS. Th« •uthoriba ut dted is Cicfyl^. ep. dv, 
Tol. V, ep. * 39 - 1 . 

» P«rmp« IsAMttt wu couBiiaf on tb« fact th« Pr«d«ncl(, b«ror« utunun; (be 

a «rM ude lod leevictf Sitilr (or Rome n 'oore Cot GenoenV. hed BSt onlv ewon 
7 to (he Pope end eeeepred • eoscorder os Inaocent'e tens, but hsd hid hit 
intisr eon Heary m King of SieUy. . • 

* L«(fa tert quoted bi Mass, op. eat., *ol, b , p, seo, Pootnoee j, esd in Cerirk, 
op. dt., vel. V. p. S37. feoaote 3. 
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came too late; for by 1216 Frederick, though he had still to be 
crowned Emperor In Rome, was already in the m Germany 
•srichout having yet evacuated his seat on the Sialian 1 hrone- In 
these drcumstancea the execution of his promise rested m his hands 
alone. MeanwhUe, he held the Roman See in a vice as father 
had momentarily held it in the years 119477; ^ Innocent 
left the great institutioD which had been placed m bs keeping m 
80 prosperous a political condition eighteen years before, “C 
mercy of a son of Henry VI and a grandson of Fredenck Bar- 

^Tlda lack of intuition in divining character, which Innocent 
showed when he lent his support to an Otto against a Phibp 
to a Frederick against an Otto, is more flagrantly apparent m las 
attitude towards Saint Francis. This shepherd of souls who vm 
unduly soft and acdulous in accepting at th^ j 

specious protestations of princes, showed himself unduly co d and 
wutjous when he had to appraise the sainthood that ^oije hke the 
Son through Frands’ countenance; and here it is difficult to draw 
the line between obtuseness and Was Innoc^t unaware of 

Frands' greatness or indiffdent to it? Did his aloofness from the 
deepest spiritual movement of his age reflect the pre-occup^on « 
s roan of affairs or the superdliousness of an aristocrat ?' Even it 
we give Innocent the benefit of the doubt and acquit him, as 
Frands himself would have hastened to acquit hio^ of on 
Frands’ account, at any rate we must count it for nghteousness to 
Innocent’s great-nephew UgoUno de’ Conti that the future Pope 
Gregory Ia was more sensitive than hia relative and predecessor 
to Frauds’ sainthood, though be too was an aristocrat and a man 
of the world. And there is another count against Innocent III on 
which the charge of v?p*s cannot be rebutted. A Pope whose pr^ 
dccessors had been content co style themsdves Vicar of Petcri 
assumed the style of ‘Vicar of Chrisf.’ This was an ominous 



"Vie^^ Chriit" ia e9n«exi«c with faj offic*. It hid not befcfi ha Ooje, 

■ad th« ictpUalioo ibe fwce»on of P«tet w« Mt ^ W, but reeved 

M hi id, itnmidiitek from a«K, U ujQifiwnt of 
SSS^ ooltey of ln*-«4rt iouiuW. -.. ^Tbc of 

tu to «t«bSe il>« PipMj A «b® powiWrte of ^^vyw 

?■ sll d« P 43 5*i (nimor E. F. Jme* 

(wblrtt. *1» quoted froB Mia«, foW. «>1. 

iSdsTin Ciriyk, op. tit., vol. t p. ijj, footnote !) from e ^ 

DcoeeW by fa»oc2rt HI h*«edi 00 one of the umirweente of ^ cofMeofitien. 

toeten *««ed #u«t le pertem etiheituduae, eolue eutem Pemu wuoipnu eet 
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departure from the humility of a Gregory the Great, who had 
talMD the title of Servus Strvonm Dgt when his colleague John the 
Fester at Constantinople had proclaimed himself 'Oecumenical' 
Fetrierch. In the year of 7 niiocent*s death John’s ’Oecumenical* 
successor was a refugee at Nicaes from a Patriarchal See that was 
under the heel of Innocent's truaut crusaders. The omen was un¬ 
favourable to the successors of the first Roman 'Vicar of Chhst’. 
*Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you’> is Innocent’s 
epitaph. 

Innocent’s failure of judgement can be measxired best, like 
Hildebrand’s, by marking its sequel; for the breathing-space which 
had opened with Innocent’s accession did not outlast his death. It 
was followed by a battle between the Papacy and the Emperor 
Frederick 11 wUch surpassed in fury the battles of earlier Popes 
with the first Hohenstaufen Frederick and with the last two Fran¬ 
conian Henrys. Up to a certain point history repeated itself. In 
the first round of the stru^le the gentle role of a Pascbal II or a 
Hadrian IV was played by the unwarlike and undecided Pope 
Honofius III,* wkiic in the next round the harder and more 
worldly Pope Gr^ry IK played the militant role of a Calistus tl 
or an Alexander III. This time, however, it took more than one 
militant pontificate to wear down the strength of the Papacy's 
Imperial antagonist; and the worldly-wise U^no de’ Conti, who 
had patronized as well as appreciated Saint Francis, and who ex¬ 
communicated Frederick in 1227 in the mood of a realist who 
means to stand no nonsense, died fourteen years later re inftcla. 
It needed Sinlbaldo Fieschi’s two-handed sword to shear through 
the Saracenic armour that had turned the edge of an Ugolico's 
razor-blade; and that terrible weapon in those implacable hands 
made havoc of everything In its path as it swung to and fro across 
the face of Europe in pursuit of its elusive prey. 

*Ia those days wickedness prevailed; the people of God were ^thout 

In p(«funidjn«at potwritn. In ipanrualhim cootulit mibS nucrvn, ia •Jjmam 

tempwiliufn tfeckt miln cofomes; mimiD pro Mcor^otio, oMvnaM pm repno, lUiut m< 
«oni«r)j«n« vicanum b«b«t in vestuiKfiM «t in {amen auo saiptum: "Rei I'eaum 
«t deminui dosunaniiuiD; lacerew m utamuis, iminitiiin ordioarB MelehseSea) . 

Evee (hu u nee tSa hiAhwi of laneeent’a afieihar aennoa (II) on 

the *ama aubjaet (quoted uoo] Mipw, «p. eit.,vol. fiit., cob. dsy-S, ia Cattle. 
opl, at., p. cit., footnote l) iMOeant foUawa up a aenteiKe *nKh la idantieal mtb ibe 
tot aeoienee of paBasa quoted above. *ith the aJtaaat blupheertou* aaaemooa:, 

*Ivn effo vtdaiN quii i»te aerrui mpar touliim oonebtuicur. praCae<o viewua 
Imu Chriati, auoceaaot Wm, ehriatua DoBini, deua Pfawaoniij latar Daum at Komiaani 
mediMeBnatiM^4a, ainDaua. a«d ultn booUnami eusor Deo, led maioc hwninej qm 
^ oouubtia luditt^ <t t wsaoc Swdieatbr; Apoatob voce proaumiam: “qui &m iudieat, 
Dominua 

Codd eaU down judeeosent upon itself more Toeifaroualy thio tUa i 

I Lulta V). ad. 

* Hoeoriua'a atatemeat of poUer after hi> election in a.d. latS wio that 'be wbhad to 
pm^ by ck«MiM7 ratbei than ny vi$our' (Spismiat fieiorfi, i, 3c, quoted by Maan, 
op, crt.. rol. ftili, p. aop). 
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a rul«r; Rome hj desolate; the glory of cbe ctoy departed; and the 
people of God were divided. Some followed the Church, and these took 
the CrCM [against FrcdeiiA], while othere followed Frederick the ci- 
devOfU Emperor, and in^ted the Divine Religion.... Mercy and 
Truth and Justice were no longer to be found on Earth.’’ 

Germany bad not seen such a war since Charlemagne’s attrition 
of the Saxons, and Italy not since the extermination of the Ostro¬ 
goths by Beh^us and Narses. Id Italy» in this fifth decade of 
the thirteenth century. 

•Men could neither plough nor sow oor resp nor cullivale the vine nor 
gather the vintage nor live on the forms—especially in the territories of 
Krma, Re^o, M^na, and Cremona. Oose to the ddea themselves, 
however, men tilled the ground under the guard of the city tnilitia, who 
were divided into quarters correaponding to the cl? gates. Armed 
soldiers guarded the labourers all day, and the country people carried on 
their agricultural work under these conditions. This was necessa^ on 
account of the highwaymeo, thieves and robbers who had raultiplled 
exceedingly and who kidnapped people and carried them off to dun¬ 
geons to be ransomed for money. They also lifted the cattle, and ate or 
sold them. If dirir prisoners did not raise a ransom, they hanged them by 
the feet or the hands and pulled out their teeth and put p^ocks and 
toads (^w^ORes ace ntspot) in tbdr trtouths to hurry them up In producing 
the ransom money; and these tortures were more bitter and abominable 
to them chan any form of death. The brigands were more cruel than 
demons; and in those times one human being was about as glad to meet 
another human briog on ^ road as he would have been to meet the 
Devil himself; for everyone was living in perpetual suspicion of every- 
else—suspecting ^ neighbour of intending to udnap him aim 
throw into 8 dungeon, in order that '’the ransom of a man’s life” 
might be “his riches” (I^verbs xiU. 8). So tiie land was reduced to a 
desert, empty of both Wbandman and wayfarer For in the days of 
Frederi^—4nd espeoiaUy after his dej^orition from the Imperial office, 
and after Parma had reb^ed sgainac him and had lifted her heel—“the 
highways were unoccupied and the travellers walked through byways” 
(Judges V. 6). And evila multiplied on the Earth. Wild birds and w^d 
animals mumplied quite beyond measure—pheasants, panridaes and 
hares, roebu^ and folbw-deer, buboes, wild-boars and raven* 
iog wolves. These wild beasts no longer found creatures—lambs or 
eat, as they Katl been used to finding them, on the farms, be¬ 
cause the farms had been burnt to aabes. And so the wolves us^ to 
gather in packs round the moat (?) of a dty {cirea foveas ahaavs cfpikctfu) 

' 'Sodest prvvkItDt isi^tiitis. ^ p«pulus Dtl tiae f ew re (uil ct Roou is 

dwUbctte, et daeor cMcslia p«rnc. •( djvwu» ««t PopuhM Dei—pertin Miqwebefitur 
Pcciwitni. «t ba *uet. p^ot fivebent FndnM ^uaadem iaiMretan, «t hii 
iarjlabeniDfviiM Relisioei.. .atMi*cr\eefdjsMVenae«(JudkiiundeTtmeubUa 
•uat.*~4aul« SA^Xvimta wb uino epuid Afenunent^e ^enihBuse 

IfaffmM, ed. W Pelw, S. H..Tel, di « the whole eeria ■ toI. stU «/ the SeripwrtA 
(Hsnovef 1 S6i. Hihe), p. (The MeoMUrv of Scblfdsm eaode on the books of 
ta« Riref Iw, sb^ hturw^ lo (be dioeeee of rreuinfO 
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and howl aloud under enreme torment of th«r hunger. And they 
used to creep into the does by night and devour people—women and 
children among them*~who were doping under porchtt or in waggons. 
SomecuDes they even burrowed throueh the house wails and strangled 
the babies is their cradles. No one who had not seen them^ae I saw 
them—could believe tbe horrors which were comsueted at that time, not 
only by men> but by beasts of various kinds.'* 

This was the darkness that descended upon Western Christen* 
dom after the brief noon-day 0/ Innocent Ill's pontificate. And 
it was not for nothing that Sinibaldo Fieschi (iose Loiario de’ 
Conti's pontifical name when his own turn came to ascend the 
Papal throne. Notwithstanding the sharpness of the contrast be¬ 
tween the characters of the Roman nobleman and the Genoese, 
the pontificate of the fourth Innocent followed that of the third as 
inevitably as night follows day. 

The third and culminating act of the tragedy opens on the 13th 
December, 1250, whiA is the date of Frederick II's sudden and 
premature death. Would Pope Innocent IV accept heaven¬ 
sent opportunity of restoring peace to Western Christendom, or 
would be pursue bis vendetta against Frederick’s house to the 
bitter end? Peace was not only demanded by the misery and 
devastation which this latter-day Hannibalic War had spread; it 
was cried out for by the conscience of the Pkbt Chriftiana, which 
found its spokesman in Saint Louis. The King of France was as 
unwilling to place his sword at Innocent’s service for the destruc¬ 
tion of Fredmck aa he was to make common cause with the Em¬ 
peror against the Pope. His single-minded aim was to bring to an 
end this impious civil war in the bosom of Western Christendom 
in order to release and unite her forces for a ftesh crusade. Saint 
Louis made vain attempts at mediation in 1245, and again in 124b, 
and his anxiety was well warranted; for in tbe Utter year Innocent 
actually forbade the preaching of the crusade d’wtn mer within 
the boundaries of the Holy Roman Empire, and ordered that cer¬ 
tain moneys which had boen raised in the Empire for the conduct 
of tbe war against the Muslims should be diverted to the cofien of 
the Pope’s own puppet Gegenkaiser, William of Holland- The 
Frisian crusaders who had dready eollste'd under Louis’s banner 
were allowed, and perhaps encouraged, to commute their vows 
and acquire their merit fightii^;, instead, for William against 

• S«lunbcfte*« Chr«mb, 6m edition (Ptna 1S57. PMcc»<loni), pp. ?e- 7 i, mi mm 
1347. Tb« tajt touch ifi thi* srim pjeturo reotUi (o tho writer oi chii Study t vwioo o 4 
Wmern AcAtoli* m b« sew it, dunas the Grueso-TutUsb wir-«/(er-(b»>wer. in tett, 
when the only plouah*nwh 30 o the purfec* o< e dMolew eou&try.«id« were the rooMf* 
of the *iid boen who fa»d entered into the hcrituc of the eeniikid hunwn iehshiiwiw. 

picture M 3 whole will recall to tbe ^ reedera of our aeoantioo (be t 

at Clirpe u >T hu CDEoe w be iine« the ouibmk of the Seveludoa la kp. 1911. 
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Frederick, The utmost concession that Innocent would make to 
l^uis's protests was that the crusade d'cutre met should be preached 
in five LotharingUn dioceses on the fringe of the Empire along the 
French border' In 1248, when Louis en route for his Mediter- 
ranean port of embarkation had his last inteiview with Innocent 
at Lyon and sought to owdiate between Pope and Emperor—once 
more in vain—the royal saint is repoited to have tofd the Papal 
sinner that the sin would be on his head if the Egyptian expedition 
failed;2 and by the date of Frederick's death this curse was in 
operation; for> eight months before Frederick died in Apulia, 
Loiiie had been taken prisoner in the Dd.ta.> Now that Frederick 
was dead, would Innocent lift the curse by making peace with 
Frederick's children? Innocent's answer was in the negative; and 
this negative answer—which assuredly^ was no mere error of Judge- 
ment but was a moral aberration as well—spelt the suicide of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy. 

The death of his arch-enemy did not move Innocent from the 
stand which he had taken three years before, when he had declared 
his determination never to make peace so long as either Frederick 
himself or any of his sons reiuained king or emperor. ^ In this declara¬ 
tion Frederick's brood was deliberately included in a ban which 
had been confined, in an earlier Papal anathema,^ to Frederick’s 
own person; and Innocent did not now abate one jot or tittle of 
the war-aims to which be had committed himself. His rejoinder 
to the news of Frederick’s death was to command the notables 
of Sicily to place the kingdom at his own disposition. When 
Frederick's son Conrad took up his father's Sicilian heritage, 
Innocent renewed the excommunication against him and ransacked 
Christendom to find a Papal nominee to the Sicilian Throne who 
could and would take the kingdom from Frederick's heirs by force 
of arms. When Conrad, dying only four years after his &ther at 

) MkAB. op, dL.voJ.xir. p, 169, The five djo«e««« in Quntion were Ciubroi, 

Toul M«B, lod Verdsm. It U iotereetina t» obMm chet thaso were eJi Preocb-epeeluoc 
diftnet*. In (he pemuMioA ae<«rded to three Preneb'eMeUns to 

wirh the KIn« of Fnnee out we ee« » fint sl‘"'jner el e«ar lettei.diy Westara 
Unnietk lucionebteaf 

• Mena. op. eu., vol. xiv. p. 1 7 e, on the euthoritr otMetti^ew Parik (CamiM Jtfaiora, 
LHwd’e edition in the Rolb Seriei. vol, v, p, 17c], The arm may, oi eoime. have 
becA See (reedte. eitber far (Im pelhicd purpoee m deepeoans loDOeent*# infimy »r for 
tbe enaide purpeee of heifKisainc the Belie pethea of the lubeepueat forruneo of 
Ldwii’e jlheterrad eeterpHee; yet (here ia no positive rroufid for aaeumini that tbe 
incadant ie fabvieua: aaa it it in eotare cenfbmuty with ue chvectec ef both pirdei. 

a Soe TV, C <u 0 (f) a (y), pps 447-P, above. 

• Poet (ba plM of a dlatmiuiahed modom Woftem hietorieQ which haa been ^Mted 
es p. seS. feotDoM 3, above. 

a *rreeainiraua ... nee etiam pteam aliquatenna oum praefato Prederico reformabi- 
Bua it* quod ipea vel iliquia fiborum luentm rex autio^enter euitat.'—Innecest IV, 
letter cf the eth May, ise?, queted by Mann in ee. eit.. vel, xiv, p. foeaoee 1. 

• In a lartar of rba aSth January, iae 7 , (he formula had b ee o preouiliirCed with refer- 
aoce to Frederkk alone (tee Mann. op. dt., vol. bv, p. pS). 
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the age of 26, commended his infant son Conradin to the protec- 
don of the Holy See» the Pope rqected the bequest and announced 
his intention, pending the child’s coming of age, to taie over the 
government of the kingdom himself. This was the policy which 
InnocCTt bequeathed to his successors; and it duly ended in the 
extinction of Frederick’s line through Manfred’s death in battie in 
1265 and Coaradin’s on the scaffold in 126$. 

Their executioner was Charles of Anjou—a most unsaintly 
brother of Saint Louis—yet it is significant that even this hard and 
covetous secular prince should have hesitated for nearly eleven 
years before he accepted in 1264, at the hands of Pepe Urban IV, 
an offer of the Kingdom of Sicily that had been made to him by 
Pope Inno^t IV as early as 1253. To what conaiderationa in 
Charles’ mind was this extraordinary hesitation due? It was not 
that he was unambitious, for the passion of hia life was to acquire 
a kingdom as great as that which his brother had inherited; and 
when once he was launched upon his Sicilian enterprise his lustful 
vision overshot the Straits of Otranto, as well as the Straits of 
Messina, and embraced the Empire of Romania, Nor was it that 
Charles doubted the Pope’s ability to 'deliver the goods’; for the 
Kingdom of Sicily was a fief of the Holy See which was legally at 
the overlord’s disposal if the tenure could be shown to have fallen 
vacant or forfeit; and in 1246 Innocent had actually enabled Charles 
to acquire the County of Provence, though this Imperial fief had 
not been Innocent’s to bestow. The consideration which moved 
Charles' counsellors to oppose bis acceptance of Innocent’s offer 
in 125$’* Charles himself to leave the question in abeyance 

for ten years after that, was the consciousness that this Papal invita¬ 
tion to do a terrier’s work and extenninate Frederick’s brood in 
the hole where they bad gone to earth was an invitation to commit 
an enormity which would cry aloud for vengeance. When Charles 
eventually succumbed to the temptation which was dangled before 
his eyes by Innocent and hia successors, the enormity was indeed 
committed and the vengear^cc duly followed. Manfred and Con- 
radin were avenged upon Charles in the Sicilian Vespers, which 
paralysed Charles’ power and blighted his ambitions three years 
before his death. They were avenged upon the Papacy when 
Innocent IV’s thirteenth successor, Boniface VIII, picked his 
quarrel with the second successor of Saint Louis, Philip the Fair. 

• Wh«B thu opmtien wm n»«d. Idbmw Uussacca to hw lenie « mr M(«r the 
CkSoiJfy whieX did cnueh mon endit to him m ■ lawyer ud • than m a Pope, 

Alban wia to promiM ia hi* name to iftee to eueb recocDiaendatiooi on the diiBuaed 
gMtt aa aheuid be made to him by two pnletea and a kAifibt notoioat^ by CXarlea. 
Bgt ibe Count ««a pre^ioojly to rive the leeate an undemkioe m writiaa ^ Mid 

Dtomm WM ao be without nel effMC, Sui tbe edvbere of Cbawe were not atiaS^ /_ 

Mann. op. at,, yol. nv, p. >35. 
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*W<>e to that man by whom the offeoce comethl*’ The Papacy's 
Acgevin agent escap^ with the loas of half his ill-gotten kingdom; 
the Papacy itself was punished with the loss of the whole of its 
Hildebrandine heritage; and it was condemned, in addition, to 
execute thu sentence with its own hands. 

0 an Athenian tragic poet of the Hth century b.c. could have 
been given the story of the Hildebrandine Papacy as the theme for 
a trilogy, he would probably have impersonated K^por in Gregory 
VII and in Innocent IV, and in that case he would certainly 
have cast Boni&ce VIII for the role of £717; for in the pontificate 
of Boniface the Papacy, now distraught by the blood-guiltiness 
which Innocent had fastened upon her, strode over the edge of s 
predpiee with eyes that were open yet unseeing. 

Tlu note of ifipv which Innocent IIK had struck when he pro¬ 
claimed himself 'the Vicar of Christ,' and Innocent FV when he 
included Frederick's children in the remorseless vow which be bad 
taken against Frederick himself, was sounded for the third dme by 
Boniface VIII when he seized the occasion of the turn of the cen¬ 
tury to inaugurate the institution of the Papal Jubilee. It was the 
enthusiasm of the response to bis call and the multitude of the pil¬ 
grims who flocked to Rome in the Holy Year 1300 from all quarters 
of Western Christendom that foster^ in the Pope's imagination 
his fatally delusive belief in hia own terrestnal omnipotence. The 
fervour was genuine, and the heads could be counted; but this 
pilgrimage to the Apostle’s shrine was an act of homage to the idea 
of the Papacy as Hildebrand had impressed it upon Western minds, 
and not to ^e reality as it had been ahaped \yy the coarser hands 
of Hildebrand’s successors. Boniiace ssw ^ pilgrims but not 
their neighbours who hsd suyed at home; he heard the acclama- 
dons around him, and these agreeable voices drowned, in his ears, 
the murmurs of a provincial clergy who were still being called upon 
to pay the Papal war-taxes a geoeradoo after the Papal Punic Wars 
had been brought to their droidful terminacion. He did not under¬ 
stand that neither the clergy nor the FUbs Ckriitiana would be 
willing to risk life and fortune in order to support a Papal against 
a secular tyranny; he assumed that they would rise at bis ^ as 
th^ bad risen at Hildebrand's. In this delusion he provoked the 
Kmg of France into drawing his sword, and then ran straight 
upon the extended sword-point, in confldence that any secular 
weapon must crumple under the dmm-flre of his own ecclesiastical 
artillery. 

The sequel to this suicidal act was the outrage at Anagni and 
'the Babylonish Captivity' at Avignon and the Great Schism which 

' Mtn. rviii. 7. 
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rent Western Christendom in two; and each of these 
might have been foreseen and feared and averted by Boni&ce him¬ 
self if hia tdsion and judgement and action had not been con¬ 
founded by the 077 } that was incarnate in him. 

A e^mp <U fQTc$ against the Pope’s own person was the first 
counter-attack that any Pope bad to expect from a secular prince 
upon whom he had declared war. Had Boniface forgotten in 1303 
how Paschal II had. been kidnapped by Henry V in irri, and 
Hildebrand himself by Cendo on Christmas Day 1075? If a 
Henry IV could find a Cendo to do his dirty work, why should 
not s Philip the Fair find a Sdarra Colonna? 

Again, the attraction of the Papacy into the orbit of the French 
Crown did not begin in 1305 when the Gascon Bertrand de Goth 
was elected, by grace of King Philip, to be Pope Clement V, and 
obediently came to be crowned at Lyon and lodged at Avignon on 
his secular roaster’s threshold- Long before that, Pope after Pope 
had sought asylum in France from the moment when the struggle 
between the Papacy and die Empire began. Urban II had come 
to Auvergne to preach the First Crusade; Paschal II had been safe 
from outrage when he was negotiatiAg with Henry V at Ch&lons- 
sur-Mame; Gelaaius II had died out of Henry’s reach at Cluny; 
Calixtus n had fought the same Emperor from a French base of 
operations until his ascendancy over hU adversary was sufficiently 
well established to enable him to set foot in Rome; Innocent II 
had fled to France befo« the face of the Jevwsh antipope Pietro 
Pierleonc; Alexander III had withdrawn into a French citadel 
wheo Frederick I, at the zenith of his power, had made Italy too 
hot for hun; and Innocent JV had followed Alexander’s tactics at 
the height of his own struggle with Frederick II. Even when the 
destruction of the Hohenstaufen and the Great Interregnum in 
the Empire bad relieved the Papacy from ail danger of being 
attacked by an emperor in Italy, Pope Gregory X looked beyond 
the north-western bounds of the Italian Peninsula and fixed his 
choice upon the French-speaking city of Lyon, on the last stage of 
the road leadii^ out of the Holy Roman Empire into the French 
Kingdom, as the trysting-place for a council vAich was to deal 
with three matters of such capital importance for the whole of 
Western Christendom as the reconstruction of the Empire and the 
reconciliation of the Greeks' and the resumption of the Crusades. 
Could not Boniface feel it in his bones that the pull of France had 
become the greatest danger by which the Holy Sec was threatened 
now that the threat from Germany had been removed? And could 
not he understand that the surest way of making this pull Irresis- 
• 5 m IV. C (n) (e) * (fit Asoex 11, p. St6. b«lew. 
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able was to challeng© the King of Prance, who now held the Papacy 
in the hoUow of bis hand, to a trial of strength? 

Aa for the Great Schism, it had been already foreshadowed by 
the time of Boniface’s pootUicate in the aeries ^ interregna whic^ 
had been interrupting the HUdebrandine succession for some fifty 
years past. A twenty-seven months’ interregnum had preceded 
the election of Boniface’s own immediate predecessor Celestine V 
in 1294; there had been a thirty-three months’ interregnum before 
the election of Gregory X in 1271; and a nineteen months’ inter* 
regnum before the election of Innocent IV in 1243, The inability 
of the cardinals to agree upon a successor to Gregory IX at the 
supreme crisis of the struggle between the Papacy and Frederick 11 , 
when Hannibal was thundering at the gates, was proof in itself that 
the electoral machinery which bad been installed on Hildebrand’s 
initiative in 1059 was badly out of gear. The Hildebrandine pro* 
^nsion for regular and orderly and peaceable elections to an office 
which was apt to fall vacant at short intervals was one of the 
essential fbundation*stones of the whole Hildebrandine edifice, 
just as, conversely, the turbulence and corruption of the Papal 
elections during the preceding century and a half bad been one of 
the principal causes of the Papacy’s abasement in that unhappy 
period. If the Hildebrandine conclave which had then exorcised 
the Marozian pandemonium of violence and intrigue were now to 
beget interregna, the last state of the Papacy might be worse than 
the first. A comipt election or a contesUd election might be less 
disastrous than a ^luxe to make any election at all. The evil was 
borne in upon Pope Gregory X by the antecedents of his own 
election; and three years later, in 1274, the Council of Lyon, sit¬ 
ting under his presidency, passed, in the teeth of the College of 
Cardinals, the constitution uhipe/ieulum for expediting Papal elec¬ 
tions in the future. This coostirution, however, was promptly 
abrogated by Pope John XXI in 1276; a fresh interregnum between 
the death of Kicholas IV and the election of Celestine V was the 
consequence; and Boni^ce VIII, who had been a member of the 
conclave that stuck in the mud on that unseemly occasion, knew 
well enough that the eventual choice of the shy Abruzzese hermit 
had not bMn an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or even a sop to 

E ublic opinion, but had been a counsel of despair. This despair had 
sen justified in the event by the 'Great Refosal' which had opened 
the way for Benedetto Caetani himself to mount the Papal throne.' 
No living man had had better opportunities than his of apprehend¬ 
ing the seriousness of the heart-disease which waa the Papacy’s 
legacy from the terrible overstrain of its struggle with Frederick I!. 

I p. $50, {o«tDot« tbovt. 
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A heart which was subject to such protracted stoppages as these 
might fell altogether if the patient were exposed 10 another great 
exertion or great shock. That Booiiace» of all men, knowing what 
he knew, should have challenged the King of France when the 
Papacy was to this parlous state would be inexplicable in a man 
who was altt^ther in his right senses. 

The fourth and last act io the HUdebrandine tragedy opens after 
the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriea with the advent 
of the Conciliar Movement. 

The scandal of the Great Sohlsn)' moved the children of the 
Papacy—a provincial clergy whom a Hildebrand had once rescued 
from the heavy hand of the aecular power, and universities whom 
an Alexander 111 had nursed through their iQfancy>—to come to 
the rescue of the most venerable institution in W«tem ChriatcD- 
dom. Their mi^ivings at the rancour aud rapacity of an Innocent 
IV and their resentment at their own auffcrmga from the growing 
fiscal and administrative tyranny of the Curia were now reSiforced 
by two further considerations: a concern for the lift of the West¬ 
ern body social, which might sustain a fatal injury through the 
sdf-dcstrucdon of its most vital organ; and a compunction to* 
wards an institution whose HUdebrandine virtues were once again 
remembered, side by side with its Innocentian vicee, now that 
Hildebrand’s work was in mortal danger of being utterly undone. 
Accordingly a Holy See which had commanded devotion in the 
days of a Hildebrand and an Alexander Ill, and had then bred dis¬ 
illusionment in the days of an Innocent IV and a Boniface VIII, 
came to inspire a different emotion again when the house divided 
against itself was on the verge of collapse. This new attitude, of 
which the Conciliar Movement was the outcome, combined a filial 
piety with a moral reprobation. The reformers were anxioua to 
save the Papacy from suicide, but their anxiety was for the sake 
of the Christian Republic as well as for the sake of the Papacy 
itself. They were detemdned to reconstruct the falling house, but 
not on the former plan. Whatever Hildebrand’s original design 
may have been, his building, as it had grown under his successors* 

* Crest Schiio cvjdenilr mide t fir men puafuJ uddcmiIoo upon lbs /our* 
tMbth^nrory Wasm conspMnec thia *ihe Bsbvloaiib Ctpevir^. The rrupviMi of 
tbf Curts to Avifnon mlrt t be ths Romsns’ funenir but for the Western fiUt OVirraM: 
•t lira*. «he rsfsrded the Pspscy ss ibsir eoreatea msmsim, it 4 M not couch cutter 
where tbs Pops took up bjs sbees u Ions ss he rscnsined MnM«b«rs witJuA tbs berdm 
of ths Wsstsro Ccafoonsrsshb; lad Avifnen (mc p /octnete 2, sbcvs) stood 
only iseoad to Uyoo {toe p. 560. above) ia respenof >11 gsoersahiesl eofivemoaco as s 
sours for ths sednissosal sdreiinistnoen ef the Wsstcis AtHarshus. On ths other 
bsad the Croat Schwcn. which ths Rootsns did net much mind so long as one of lbs 
nvsl Popes SMia usds Rome hb hesdquirtsiv. SUsd tbe rest of Wistem Chnswvdoei 
with dieenny bsenuM it wss daaSMtve of ths ijuty of th« CWcrfw. Od 

this account the PspsJ sebwot srokod s much more viforoin roaeiMn tbao the Papal 
•eqeum st Avigsoa cn the Wcatsm World as a wbek. 
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hands, had become top-heavy. The ancient primacy of the Roman 
See among the thousand bishoprics of Western Christendom had 
towered up into a modern centralized autocracy; the Papal aegis 
that had been stretched over the devoted heads of the PUbs CM- 
tiana had turned into a cope of lead. This increasing top-heaviness 
was the fault in the pontz£cal architecture which was bringing the 
building down in ruin. It would be folly to re-erect the house on 
the old lines and so invite a repedtion of the catastrophe. The 
reconstructed pyramid must have a lower apex and a broader base. 

It will be seen that m the programme of the Conciliar Move¬ 
ment the Papacy was being offered a chance of retrieving ita posi¬ 
tion, but that the offer was conditional—as any offer of salvation 
muat be if it comes at the thirteenth hour wh^ it is already too 
late to restore the status quo anU. In this act the former relations 
between the Roman See and the provinces of the Western Eccle¬ 
siastical Commonwealth were inverted. It was the provinces, now, 
that were taking the inidadve and coming to the rescue; and a 
rescuer has an intrinsic rigfai to exercise a certain control over the 
conduct of the party that is receiving his aid, while, conversely, he 
who has to accept the help of others because he haa failed to help 
himself has an intrinsic duty to yield to his helpers’ guidance. 
The condition to which the Papacy was asked to assent as the 
price—and guarantee of its rehabilitation was the introduction of 
a parliamentary element into the constitution of the Western body 
ecclesiastic. In the ecclesiastical tield rhlw idea waa nothing new. 
In the history of the Church, Oecumenical Councils were an older 
institution than Patriarchs; and we have seen above* how the Hilde- 
brandine Papacy deliberately revived the Conciliar system in the 
West in the twelfth century in order to fortify itself against the 
Empire, and how in the following centuries the Kings of England 
and France—perhaps herein taking a leaf out of their Papal adver- 
saiy'a book—took care to fortify themselves trith parliamentary 
support when they summoned up their courage to resist the Papu 
precensiona. In the fifteenth century the P^acy was to 
carry one stage teher in the ecclesiastical field the development 
of an institution which had been re-introduced into that field by 
Pope Calixtua 11 and had since been adopted in tiie field of 
paxochial secular affairs by King Edward I of England and King 
Philip rV of France. Would the Papacy be willing to atone for ita 
past and assure its future by bowing, in this matter, to the will of 
Weacem Christendom ^ Once again a Pope had to take a decision 
which waa momentous for the fate of the Western World as well 
aa for that of the Roman See; and, once again, the answer was in 
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the negatiTc. The Papacy rejected the parliamentajy principle and 
opted for an unreatrictcd eovereignty in a restricied field as the 
alteraative to accepting a licmted constitutiooal authority over a 
loyal and undivided Chriatian Commonwealth. 

The decision was taken at the Council of Constance (sedehai 
A.D, 1414-18) in the crudal year 1417, After the Council had pc> 
formed its negative task of ridding the Western Church of the 
three unworthy pretenders who bad been contending for the title 
to the Papal office, two further tasks lay before it: the reform of 
the government of the Christian Commonwealth in both principle 
and practice; and the election of a worthy incumbent for its 
highMi magistracy. In what order were these tasks to be taken ? 
The Conciliar Party desired that the Council should first decide 
upon the reforms and then elect a Pope who would be bound in 
advMce to govern in accordance with the new constitution; the 
Curial Party desired that the Pope should be elected first, in order 
that the proposed reforms might be worked out under Papal 
auspices. In this dispute over procedure the question of substance 
was at stake; and the Conciliar Party accepted defeat when the 
Emperor Sigismund agreed on their behalf that the new Pope 
should be elected firtt. When once this crucial point had been 
conceded, it was in vain that Sigismund stipulate for the post' 
ponement of the new Pope’s coronation until after the reforms 
had been promulgated; in vain that the Coundi hastened to pass 
the decree Fr<qufm.^ which provided for the Council’s own re¬ 
assembly at stated regular intervals; and in vain that, when the 
conclave was formed, the twenty-thrtc cardinals were reinforced 
by thirty non-Curial electors representing the five nations into 
which the Council was articulated. The first act of Cardinal 
Oddone Colonna, after his election to be Pope Martin V,> was to 
confirm the rules of the Papal Chancery which had been issued by 
Pope John IQCIII; and this was an ominous act; for John was the 
most disreputable of Martin’s three rival predecessors, and his 
roles embt^ed abuses which the Council had marked down for 
reform, as well as non-contentious standing orders which had to 
be legally in force if the wheels of Papal administration were to be 
kept running- Thereafter Pope Martin made proposab for reform 
on his own part; but he eva^ the crucial point of defining the 
causes for which a Pope xiilght be admonl^d or deposed; the 
statutes which were passed under his auspices^ covered only a few 

' On the 9th October. J417. * Oo the iitb Naveeaher, 1417. 

* On tH« stft March. i 4 t 6 , aeven reflKmatcry decne» were appro^ arul »tf«ptee 
br the Council n futfilcnent of a decfM of the 30th October. I417, «lucb bad provided. 
aiDOu other thinga, that, before (be dJuoluboa 0/ the Couaed. tbe new Pope at 
that Hitt had adll (o ba alioted) wu, with (he CouDcirs iMiatioee. to reform uie Chunb 
)n eiebieen tpeoiSed manen. 
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of the quesdoDs which the Couacil had placed oa the agenda; aad 
the rest were left over for the Pope to deal with in separate coo> 
cordate which he was to negotiate with the several nadocs of the 
Western Commonwealth.^ the tiTwg when the Council ad* 
joumed and the Pope left Constance for Rome, the course of the 
next chapter of Western history had been determined; for the out¬ 
come of the Council of Constance was condrined by the heavier 
defeat which the Condliar Movement sustained at the subse¬ 
quent Council of Basel (aedebai a.d. 143X-49) in the pontificate of 
^genius iV. 

*The same year and almost (he day were marhed by the deposU 
tioo of Eugenitis at Basel aad> at Florence, by his reunion of the Creeks 
and Latins. In the former synod (which he $tyled> indeed, an assembly 
of demozks) the Pope was brand^ with the guilt of slmcny, perjury, 
tyranny, heresy and schiam and declared to be incorrigible in hU vices, 
unworthy of any title, and incapable of holding any eccle&iasdcaJ office. 
In the latter he was revered as the true and holy Vicar of Christ, who, 
after a separadon of six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of 
the East and West in one fold and under one she^rd. Tire act of union 
was subscribed by the Pope, the [East Roman] ‘!EiT)peror, and the prin¬ 
cipal members of both churches.... A clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland and Savoy which done 
impeded (he harmony of the Christian World. The vigour of opposition 
was succeeded by tlU lassitude of despair; the Council of Basel was 
silently dissolved;all ideas of reformation subsided; the Popes con¬ 
tinued to exerdse and abuse their ecclesiastical despotic,’* 

This outcome of the rival coundls of Basel and Florence might 
seem to have reinstated the Papacy in the triumphant position 
which it had occupied at the cIqm of the Council of Lyon iu the 
pontificate of Gregory X, and to have wiped out all the humilla- 
doos through which this extraordinary institution had passed during 
the intervening chapter of its history which had begun at Anagni 
with the outr^ upon Boniface VIII and had closed at Constance 
with the election of Martin V, In reality that chapter could not be 
expui^ed from the pontifical records as though it were an acci¬ 
dental misfortune without any causal relation to its historical ante¬ 
cedents and therefore without any pracdcal significance.’ Actually, 

'caamdao wv duJy m^Muied. »nd dMir Mrsu w«fe ngMCercd the 
irtn April, 1418: bMt they were «nly e«nduded fot • rttm of five ;««r« and they were 
aewlw prwperJyput into eOeci <•«« Vu MtSnoJ UiiUry. vol, vjU. p. :S). 

* Gibbee. E,; The Huttfy Fm oJ Cte JteMn fewre, Ini 

* ^int pMBt (be chwpia breuchr fenrsid ei the CotiAdI of Cwwtuice enittt 

edrameindoeef theprecediof ibirw yeen itooMilyeppoeiierotbetmdiiioia 
oMuiBf oifon yaen Uter. The miideneenoure whita were ■ chronic dieeiee of the 
Curu ta end oiior the eecsod b«tf of the fifteenth century ore m the fuiJeet tenec e leoatf 
5?« ^ «f the Schiifit.'—Hefmeno, W. itru ; rur GmkiA4 

MMm oo« &Au)b« his Tvt {Rome 1914, Loeecher, a 

T(^ li p< I. 
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iS we hive seen* the M of a.d. 1303 had followed hard upon iht 
heels of the triumpb of a j>. 1274 because the triumph had masked 
a perilous state of exhaustion and weakness, and in masking H had 
bfindcd the Papacy to the urgent need in which it stood of minding 
its steps and mending its ways, To ignore the lesson of the 
humiliations of 1303-1417 in an hour when the Papacy was at last 
triumphant once again was to coun a fresh disaster; and this was 
the mistake which was made by the Curia in the critical years 
between the election of Pope Martin V in 1417 and the dissolution 
of the Council of Basel in 1449. Popes Martin V (fungebatur a.d. 
1417-31) and Eugeniuft IV (Jwigebahir a.d. 1431-47) were not 
indeed hostile to reform in principle; so far from that, the former, 
at any rate, did seriously attempt.to carry out many of the measures 
which the Council of Constance had demanded, > But these Papal 
efforts at reform were stultified by the fatal weakness of their not 
being the Papacy's paramount aim or interest. During the« critical 
pontificates the Pope's overriding concern was to assert his own 
pretension to exercise an autocratic authority; and in this frame of 
mind he was less inclined to welcome the Conciliar Movement as 
a potent reinfbrcement to the cause of reform than be was to turn 
against that cause for fear that its promotion by the Conciliar 
method might produce, as a by-product, a limitation of the Papal 
prerogative. Tbis Papal impulte to subordinate the reform of the 
Church to the aggrandisement of the Papacy was perhaps reapon* 
sible, more than any other factor, for that misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the Papacy and the Conciliar Movement which came to an 
open breach in the quarrel between Pope Eugenius IV and the 
Council of Basel. And in the intoxication of its victory over the 
Conciliar Movement in this naked trial of strength the Papacy 
abandoned itself once more to the lust for power^ which had been 
its besetting sin since the days of Hildebrand. With one hand it 
clung to the despotic ecclesiastical power over the provinces of the 


> ftM «f (b« ■ttiiudfl of ibe Poae wai iadecd aoly tbo «nitud« that wu to 

be expected^-end etpeottUr ifut me doerM promUgea'ftg the Cbuieet? Atlee [tee 
tHe pret«oteb«ptef.^, ebove—AJ.T.] e^hick ruffinpodin uoditiond feibion ill the 

rcau^'itiOna, including imh to wluch exeepeieo hed been tiltea, without to the 
neeotuBoni [it th« dounal of CeniEincel^^io verr enertetie nwajurcB on tbi put of 
tbe new Pom [Martin V] ware to ba tooeo d fet. A ctMu'denble time wu, in to 
poM before the eppeennee of laytbinf like • thereugb.goinr reform buU. Unobmifi'rmr, 
however, one lAdivjduel auMure efter anelfaet ww uue for brin^nf lome previaenhi 
orde r into ibe eituetioB la rte indjviduel pffi«e« [of the Curie], oshtenins Ute eeacrof 
over th« esetins ■mngvcitenia. md tbui prepirin; the wty for a geeartl rifora.. . . 
Thera w«j hard^ any aweioa that the Reform Mevecnertt bad made which wie deatirted 
to be left urtconaidcred m tbe further eeuree of rMartIft V'e] BonoSeate. ,. , [And] 
yai tbe aeb'viiy 0/ Martin V'a eodeavoure Is ihJa field did not beer utiic in isy correipeod- 
uf rueoeea,'—KofrM/in. op. <it,. vp], {, pp, 11—13, 

* For the encroachment of a easriaoui npil abeoluttam upott the Curfa’a cadfB'oaal 
retard for legabn and refuliriiy during the interval between thefiilure of the Condliat 
Kovemeetand cbe outbreaJr of the Refoirruition *ee Hefirurm. op. eit,, vel. >, pp« 313-S. 
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Western Church which it had been unexpectedly successful la 
retainiog; with the other head it cootlaued to build up its secular 
territonal power in Central Italy, and, la playing their part as 
fifieenib'cencury Italian despots, the Popes became steeped in that 
pride of life which was the dominant note of the medieval Italian 
culture in its fifteeoth-century over-ripeness. la this generation 
and this mood a Rodrigo Borgia on the Papal throne out<heroded 
a Baldassare Cossa;^ and, once again, the fox was caught.^ Within 
less than a hundred years after the dissolution of the Council of 
Basel in 14^ the Papacy was in even worse case than it had been 
in when the Councuof Constance had opened in 14x4.^ The Pope 
had defeated the Conciliar Movement to his own undoing. *He 
made a pit and digged it, and is ^en into the ditch which he 
inade-’^ 

After the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the power 
which the Papaqr had refused to share constitutionally with a par¬ 
liament of the Christian Commonwealth was lawles^y snatched 
out of its hands by the parochial secular princes, wbo might have 
been kept within bounds by the oecumenical authority of a Pope 
in Council, but who now found an easy pr^ in a Pope who 
alienated and disillusioned the C/irutia/ta by recklessly 

setting his own will to power against the people’s yearning for 
reform and relief. The Papacy bad rebufied the Coniriliar Move¬ 
ment as Rehoboaro once rebuked the congregation of Israel, and 
the same consequences followed. 

'The king answered the people roughly, and . .. spake to them , . , 

... saying; ''My father made your y<^ heavy, and 1 will add to your 
yoke; my father also chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions." ... So when all Israel saw dut the king hearkened not 
unto them, the people answered the king saying: "What portion have we 


' Com reipodMP»p« JehaSClll from Uloto X4:s: Bo/ps, si Pope Alcsinder 
Vi, from 149s w ssQj. Mr. Bsmelousb «b]«eti tlut ’util judfcme&t Mm- 
pleM0 ifMTW tb« •dintAlnnt;*« (and oUter) cmdiim the Bonis': but nj^te# Afwtt. 

* ‘A hole n Mteb foit* in' wu Pope Joan isclsmsQm wbeo. on Km dii- 

oomokii ;auf7te7 to Conowce, be esurht bn bni eisbt of the dry Ivins ia * belle* of 
tfao bills. 

* 'Ftr from pfopsrins (li« wv for • Ustms iaerewmont, tho reitonbco psriod of tbs 

v«P««T pisTse ns psn in ladjai eo to tbs subisqueot anueien. Iti aurit Isy in iti 
MeeoM m evereofninf i number of defees sod sectfoa rid of s oucnber of ebuics. But 
Uus wsi odr • rsUr. it «u zkot s cum, TIm ecraei oat in ths fset tbit 

Cr^ QU Ume ccwdi tbs ssms manim bed to b« rtnmsd sssin sad snin st 
rslstmly sboR latemJi in nevd Co the Mmo oofnts. !o sptte of tbs wsraiaa lasoni 
o< the 5 « ;tusg i. *fakb bed bien tboroughlr obse to hsert it fos CourdI of CoMtsiwe, 
Ao ^ of itrilBng *t tb« root of ths svi|—i.e. eembodai tbe csusa of th» incfsisinB 
dstaiMSQOo of diMiplino—*w pcnotuslly boms cut on; sod tbsre *si s looc ner - 
MftcM ia the MMt sksc idea that ill d«f«o* md nusdovslo p tfen u eauM ts get rid of 
oisisiy by mans ordmoncas, without w tboainw hiDotikins scvsrermMJura (o soiurs 
thsi such ftfdininces ihoukd b« •trtctfy csirisd out. Tb«r« oot s total bUodxteos 
to HBi oner eoacndfotfoo; la tbo liter tbs sparopfisce mssns *ere erftea 

proposid. bu* ib^ we« eev«r ■pptied.'^HoCBasAa. op. «&., vol. i, a. 16. 

* rsiB wi. r 
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lo David? Nehhet have tre mberica&c« in the aon of Jeaae. To vouf 
Cents. 0 Israel. Now see co thine otm house. David”. ^ larmel de* 
parted unto their tents**— 

and la evozy tent they found sotoe Heory Tudor who was eagerly 
wai^g for his oppo^nity to play Jeroboam’s part. It was by 
licence of the diaiUusiooment of a popular feeling which had tried 
and failed to rally round the Papacy in the Conciliar Movement 
that the parochial priocee coidd venture with impunity, a century 
later, to rise up against the Papacy and despoil tt.* 

The losses of power that were inflicted on the Papacy in the 
sixteenth century were staggering. 

As an Italian territorial sovereign the Pope now saw himself 
dwarfed, as hopelessly as his peers the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Signona of Venice, by the rising Transalpine and Trans- 
marine Powers.* It was in vain that he had welded TivoU and 
Viterbo onto Rome, and Umbria and the Marches onto the Agro 
Romano, and the Legations onto the Marches. A Papal'prind- 
pality which had extended itself from the Tyrrhene Sea to the 
Adriatic and from the Garigliano to the Po might be a Great 
Power in Italy, but it was a pygmy in a new world which con¬ 
tained the France of Louia XI and the England of Henry VII and 
the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella.* After attempting to strut in 
arms on this giant’s stage, and exposing itself to such humiliating 
experiences as its war of a.o. 1556^ with King Philip II of Spain, 
the Papacy learned the lesson wUch Atheos learned in the Chremo- 
nidean War,s and withdrew as far as possible from active psrti- 
dpadon in an international war-game which it had found too 
bmsterous.^ But this tardy Papal recognition of the drawbacks of 
territorial aoverdgnty did not save Pope Innocent XI from bung 
bullied by Louis XIV or Pope Pius VII from being dragged at the 
chaiiot-wheels of Napoleon. 

While the Pope suffered fate as an Italian secular prince, he 
suffered still more grievous misfortunes as the oecumenical sove¬ 
reign of the Western Church. In this Utter capacity he saw the 

* i Kion a. 13—x6. 

* UtU theUek ceUae 

AbMt H«arr Tudor'* "reforiDctioB”. ladiffrfftftca m( onlf wbere ie* 
difi*reec« vw w b« eipwtcd, but «ber« iftdifleftAM thould BOT have been—thM 1* tb« 
ber<iMt«, that i* tHe r*iluM «{tba Pepeer (before Treat); tbit >t predueed. not feel- 

boetile feekof—but iadiflereiwe’.— Mr. G. BermletJsb in e letter to Vm miter. 

< For thia d«trfiin of the ItiUo iCktes by (be laliioised rowen of an outer orcle 
»ee Ill. C (u) (i), iii. pn, *99*^05. above. 

« On (fail pemt •*• 111. C (ii) (S), rel. liL pp. 3SS-7. above. 

* See III. C (ii) (S), eel. iii, pP* 336 and 34^ above. 

* Tbe mtbdra«el of (be Pepel pnadpalicy iato a peexiaOA of peruarsM mocruty in 
(be aeveoteeotb eenturr wee eo tatkiiMUiea of (he ooliey wfaicb »m edopttd ia te« 
(pnetMOth oenniry bv tba eutvivin^ ■-!**!> naree of Weetere Europe: Swiserland, Bel- 
gium, HoUand, me SctBdiaaviaa KogdotBe. 
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whole of his power reft away from him in the elates that turned 
Protestant, and four-fifths of it in those that professedly remained 
Catholic—for their Catholic Majesties were not less rapaaous than 
their Protestant Majesties in robbir^ the Papaq' of its powers for 
their own benefit; the only difference in their policy was that they 
left the P^acy in possession of that fraction of its powers which, 
in the countries that turned Protestant, was abandoned by the 
prince to his subjects as a prison-yard escerdse-iround for the 
individual conscience. 

These sixteenth-century blows were the nemesis of the Papac/s 
fifteenth-century relapse into v 0 pv; but they were also the stimulus 
of a aixtcenth'Oentory revival.* In this extremity the Catholic 
Church was snatched from the jaws of destruedon by the very 

e resent help* of a band of saints who utterly eclipsed the respectable 
at prosaic ftthera of Constance and Basel, and whose like bad not 
been seen in Western Christendom since Saint Louis had died in 
1270 on the last crusade and Saint Thomas in 1274 on his way 
to the Council of Lyon. Saint Ignatius Loyola (vivebai a.d. * 495 ' 
1556)* captured the intellectual prowess of Italy, which bad minis¬ 
tered to a Papal pride of life when a Giovanni de* Medici was 
reigning as Pope Leo X,* and boot it to the service of reform by 
yftfing it with a Janissarian discipline.* Saint Teresa (wtebai a.d. 
1515-82) and Saint John of the Cross (vivebat a.d. 1542-91) 
restored the lapsed austerities of the Carmelite Order and found 
their way through this door into a new world of mystical iUumina- 
tion. Saint Phmp Neri (vivebat A.D. 1515-95) set a new standard 
of loving-kindness towards the poor and the sick, and a new 
standard of devotion for the ministry of secular priests. Saint 
Charles Boiromeo (vivebat A.D. 1538-^) wholly succeeded, where 
Pope Innocent III had half failed,^ in performing the exacting task 
of an ecclesiastical administrator. Saint Francis de Sales {vivehai 
A.D. 1567-1622) was as intrepid a misrionary of the Catholic Faith 
in the Protestant lion's den at Geneva as Saint Francis Xavier 
(vivebai 1506-52) was among the heathen in the Indies. These 
super-human men and women worked a work in our Western 
World which is still operative to-day and which has perhaps not 

' For Uie rtcnulur of Woi*> k« II. D Qv), *oJ. ii, Above. 

» Pulb iM, 1. 

* For SoiM IsBktrat Lorrh'r life m to Qhaunooo of (be (oevtatat of Witbdrtval- 
tbd'Frevo (00 111, C (K) (S), vel. Uj, p. sto, sbove. 

* 'Hm fiivt GvaertI oi IM SoeicCf of jMua. vSio he Mgtounl hii r^wTuti onny. 
■otieipAr«4 the toailtr priMa of the Wcat br mere • centgry io rivtUafig tfae die. 
dplcM of (be OttesuB PlilMblb^e Skve.Heuoebeld, A oonteraporery 'Omtnli might 
beve diooibod tbe Jeagice •• tbc fifitn of tbc Fainereb of ft»e, 

* See tbr pr«MM ehtpeor, pp. 5 iT-Sj. ebon, tod IV. C (iu) (<} 3 (A. Afiaes, eo< 
below. 
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yet be^ to bear its richest fruits. la their own sge, however, (if 
it id not sheer nonsense for historians to pin down saints 
teroporal bounds), the dead weight of the Papal tradition brought 
the sbtteenth^century saints* impetuous advance to a premature 
balL They liberated the Papacy from the pride of life, but its 
lust for power proved coo strong for thero; and so the sucteenth* 
century rally f^ed, after all, to save the day. In the seventeenth 
century the Roman Church relapsed into a spiritual torpor which 
awoke into a countec-revolutionaiy activity—both political and 
inteUeotual—when it was stirred by the impact of an eighteenth- 
century Philosophy and a nineteenth-century Physical Science; 
and by the three hundredth anniversary of Saint Ignatius’s death 
a Papacy which had once been the heart of the Western body 
social seemed to have become an atrophied member, jo which the 
blood no longer coursed and the life no longer throbbed. The 
pontificate of Pius IX {fun^tbatvr a.d. 184^8), who saw the 
tcrriioridl sovereignty of the Papacy extinguished when the armed 
forces of the Kingdom of Italy entered Rome in 1870, marked as 
abysmal a fall In fortunes of the Holy See as the pontificate of 
Clement VII {fun^batur a.d. 1523-34), who saw Rome sacked in 
1537 by the Protestant mercenaries of the Emperor Charles V, or 
the pontificate of John XXIIl a.i>. 141^15), who was 

brought to book at Constance. 

Aa we read this tale of rout and rally and relapse which brought 
so great an institution so low in the course of some six hundred 
years, we shall be sVtick by a series of signal failures to learn from 
experience. Hildebrand himself, who had obtained his opportunity 
because the Emperor Henry 111 had overplayed a strong hand in 
XO46, made precisely Henry Ill’s mistake when, thirty years later, 
he overplay^ his own strong hand in dealing with Henry IV. 
Innocent 111 , a$ we have seen, was not deterred by the deplorable 
outcome of the Fourth Crusade from launching his crusade against 
the Albigenses with equally deplorable consequences; arid the 
exposure of his credull^ towards Otto Wclf did not put him on 
his guard against Frederick 11 . Innocent IV did not perceive that 
the Holy See would be as much at the mercy of a I&ig of Sicily 
who was brother to the King of France as it hid been at the oiercy 
of a King of Sicily who was himself the King of Germany—though 
the essential danger lay in being taken between two fires, without 
its making any substantial di£erence whether the Transalpine fire 
was German or French. Boniface VIII did not apprehend that 
if an msisteoce upon legal pretensions insufficiently supported by 
material power had be^ fetal to the Emperor Frederii^ I in his 
dealings with the Lombard communes, it would be equally fatal to 
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Pope Boniface in dealing with the Kingdom of France, A Martin V 
and a Ewgenius IV, when they set themselves to frustrate the Con¬ 
ciliar Movement, did not remind thernselvcs that King Philip IV 
of France and King Edward III of England had deliberately forti¬ 
fied themselves with parliamentaiy support before their successful 
defiance of the Papacy in the fourteenth century, and therefore did 
not draw the scateaman-like inference that an oecumenical parlia¬ 
ment of the Western Ecclesiascical Commonwealth, so far from 
being a menace to the Pope’s authority, was likely to be a tower of 
strength to him in a coming struggle with the pwochial secular 
princes. A Julius 11 did not reflect that a pagan virtuosity in arts 
and arms, which had not saved from destruction the Papacy’s 
arch-enemy Frederick II, was unlikely to bring salvation to the 
power by which Frederick had been conquered. And, in general, 
the e^cperience of the Papacy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies ia its encounters with the Renaissance and the Reformation 
did not make it any the more expert in deelii^, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuriea, with the new forces of Democracy and 
Physical Science which had been generated by a fresh eruption of 
the Western aodal volcano. 

As we contemplate this record of flood-lit truths unheeded and 
golden opportunities untaken, we cease to wonder at the un¬ 
paralleled seritt of calamities iy which the Hildebrand ine Papacy 
has been afiUcted in die long agony of its decline and fall: ‘the 
Babylonish Captivity,’ the Great Schism, the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion, the Italim RktyrgimeniQ. Aie these the final fruits of t^ 
tree which Hildebrand planted? If so, the nemesis of creatiWty 
surpasses itself when it takes the form of the intoncation of 
victory. 

The tragedy of the HUdebrandine Papacy is the tragedy of Peri- 
clean Athens. Athens became the oppreasoc of her siater dty-states 
whom she b ad liberated from the oppression of the Ac h ae m etudae; 
the Roman See became the oppressor of her sister churches whom 
she had liberated from the oppression of the Secular Power in 
Western Christendom. In both tragedies the protagonist inverts 
his role; in both, the change is the outward visible sign of sn in¬ 
ward spiritual d^bftcie; and, in both, this mortal sin is virited with 
a condign punishment In the Hellenic drama the devastation 
which Jie ain and the punishment deal does not .stop short at 
the afiliction of the victims and the abasement of the villain of the 
piece; it Its course until it brings about the breakdown of the 

whole civilmation in whose life the actors are playing their pans. 
In our Western drams, in which we ourselves are actors as well 
as spectators, are the sin end punishment of the Hildebrandine 
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Papacy dcaiiaed to bring the history of Western Christendom to 
the same tragic eoding? 

As we gaze round our spiritually devastated world in our genera- 
tion» we can take the measure of the evil which has been brought 
upon us by the Hildebrandine failure now that its consequences 
have had nearly seven centuries to work themselves out since 
Innocent IV fought his Hannibalic War. And in the light of this 
latter-day knowJed^ we can see that the Hildebrandine Papacy's 
greatest crime against our Western Society has been, not its ex¬ 
termination of the Hohenstaufon or its assassination of the Con- 
cihsr Movement, but its felony against itself. In committing those 
crimes the Papacy did its best to commit suicide; and in dealing 
itself this prostratii^ blow it has left the house vacant for the enffy 
of seven—and seventy times seven-^ther spirits who are all more 
wicked than the supplanted householder. > In the four hundred 
years that have now been added to the tale of Western history 
since the outbreak of the Reformation the sins of Jeroboam 
have far surpassed the sins of the d^enerate scion of David's 
house who gave the usurper his chance to seize nine-tenths of the 
Kingdom. 

‘And Jeroboam said in his heart: ''Now the kingdom return to 
the house of David. If this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
Lord at lerusaleln, then ahsU the he^ of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Reboboam King of Judah; and they shall kill me 
and go again to Rehoboam ^ing of Judah." Whereupon tlie king took 
counsel and made two calves of gold, and unto them: “It is too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold thy g^, 0 Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the Land of ^ypc." Antfhe set the one b Bethel, 
and ^ other put he in Dan. And tms thieg became a ab... '* 

The golden calves which our latter-d^ Jeroboams have set up 
In our Western World axe called 'totslitarian states’; and these are 
the gods which they Invite—nay, command—us to worship in 
place of the God of Benedict and the God of Gregory and the God 
of Hildebrand and the God of Francis. To-day these false pro¬ 
phets of an odious idolatry^ sit in Hildebrand’s seat. But 4 elr 

** Mitt. »H.« - Luk« jS. * 1 Ktoss *«. 

> Tt« aw—gw mmi of tS« Meud re tbe bna&doim of ouMMdMvd w«(Mm 
hrtroency u iiad«rto«d br Avfimte Camte la bjt CMrtdMCm m tfti fiamfr 

uepnoMd from it Mdm* fteiffe*. rel. i* riS5«), Aps«adir. is Btrly 

mt Sofial Pimlirwl ftera be rreneb oi AustaM Comie by H. D. 

Huttoa. lo ce fd odieoa (Lcudea. ae date, Roudeds*)): 

*pr lit Um r«*olu(MBiry prcju^en wfa»^ bivo ipniar up dunes cen- 

mnei owies to the de«Um of tbe oM leciil lynenv tbe meet lodeoc. tbe moec deeply 
rooted, tbe meet iccepted, ibi eao bee at tbe root of lU the rear, if tbe 

pntNapk whkh pmHaimi that eaepaitMl power ibould axial la Society, or, whet eome* 

(0 the MXM tfaias* bia power iboulo be eatirelT rubordioated to the Tamporal 
Poww* (op, cat, p. *33). 

Comte seea oa to poiat out (op. <ai.. pp. sSy-?) that io iotereehoeil rektloiu the 
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maAdate i$ Aot loexhaustible, acd, by tbe same token, our own 
dc»oai is not sealed. 

Tbe cup of these usurpers’ iniquities has nm over in a generation 
which has seen the Papacy drink its own cup of humiliation to the 
dregs. On the aoch September, 1870, the wheel of Destiny com- 

E leted ita Great Year by coming round, full circle, to the pre-HiJde- 
randioe situation of the aotb December, 1046. In the Ic^ flood of 
adveruty the vfifiit that was the Holy See’s undoing has perhaps 
at last been was^ sway, and already history has begun to repeat 
its^. When the blow which was d^t to the Roman Church by 
a militant Italian nationslisiu in 1S70 was immediately followed in 
a miUtantly nationalist Germany by the launching of the KttHur^ 
kompf, it ^ost seemed as though the last hour struck for the 

Catholic Faith; yet that bloodless war of attrition on Gerroan soil 
ended In the fi^t victory whi(^ the Church had gained for three 
hundred years—-and this in a conflict with Bbmarck, the most 
redoubtable Jeroboam of the age. Nor was tbe Catholic Church 
defeated In struggle with state-worship in France which broke 
out in 1904 So hr from that, it was becoming apparent in the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century that in France the future 
lay, not with tbe anti-religious ideas in the Ideology of 1789, but 
vnth the spiritual influence of the lives of a nineteenth-century 
band of saints whom the challenge of the French Revoludon had 
called into action in France and Kedmnnt, as the sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury saints had been called into action in Spain and Italy and 
Savoy by the challenge of the Reformation.' In Saint Jean-Baptiste 
^^anney, the cur6 d’Ars (evtie^ a.d. 178^1857), there was an 
epiphany of sainthood in the life of a pariah priest; in Don Gio¬ 
vanni Bosco A.D. 1815-88) there was an epiphany in the 

life of a *sod8l worker*; in Saint Bemadette Soubirous of Lourdes 
(vivebat a.p. 1844-79) there was an epiphany in tbe life of a child 
of tbe Proletariat: in Saint Th^r^ Martin, 'the Little Flower' 
(piv^t A.D. 1873-97), ^ epiphany in the life of a child 

of the Bou^eoisie. This outburst of sainthood in the continental 
strongholds of a nineteenth-century secularism was the movement 

PiF«l •utbonT7 ha b««» rt^aoS brnotUag but kS«Jww«o( Power bemeea pefocbial 

•euuUr geremaiica, ixtd {op. at.. pp. aSS-^S) thii. wtthio tbe boeoen of eecb peroohiel 
oemauAier, tbe fruite tate'bece ■ mesal esereby. i bck of publie menJifr, ■ eocieJ 
iMurielciBKBde eoeruptbarepuaecy, K« denine tbe Holy AJiieaee with fe^t pnlee 
wi, p, 328. fooaeto t) u • pu oiler, which ie Bot quite eo bed «j tbe BelerMO of 
rower, la e eoeiefy thet bee not eucceedod eitbor in preeerviog tbe Spiritual Power or 
ia iwteriog ic. 

for Cenne*! advocacy e( tbe ecptntioo of the two mwoi* mo further Ceird, B.: 
7 %« Seeial fifiUotepiry «f Comte (Cleago* % SSt, MecLeboee). po. ey-S and 

ei^ti, ConTCeae»«lewrr(Cwrd,ep. eat.,pp.4jtted 51) uietthe SpiriniarPower could 
eely c x e rde e in cwb proper functieB oo ocodidoa of reaedfig ell teoptadoxa to reaort 
(0 diroct acdoo lo tbe tempore] ephere. 

> Sea p. 578. above. 
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from the depths which was reflected on the surface of lift in the 
successful resistance of the Church, as an insticution, to the 
assaults of the Gennan suce poit 1871 and of the French state 
post 1904. In the year 1938 it looked as though the victor in those 
preliminary skirmishes were now going into action in a pitched battle 
in which the whole strength of either side might be engaged; and 
in this conflict, if it was indeed at hand, the htt of Western 
Christendom would once more be in the balance. 

At this hour of decision it is meet and right that all men and 
women in the Western World who ‘have been baptised into Christ' 
as ‘heirs according to the promise’^—and, with us, all the Gentiles 
who have become ‘partakcra of' the ‘promise’ and ‘fellow heirs of 
the same body** through the adoption of our Western way of life 
—should call upon the Vicar of Christ to vindicate the uemendous 
tide which Pope Innocent 111 has bequeathed to subsequent suc> 
cessors of Saint Peter. Did not Peter’s Master say to Peter him* 
self that ‘unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required, and to whom men have committed much, of hm they 
will ask the more' To the Apostle at Rome our forefathers com¬ 
mitted the destiny of Western Christendom, which was the whole 
of their treasure; and when ‘that servant, which knew his Lord's 
will’, ‘prepared not himself, neither did according to his will,’ and 
was beaten, in just retribution, ‘with many stripes',* those blows 
foil with equal weight upon the bodies of ‘the roenservants and 
maidens’^ whose souls had been entrusted to the keeping of the 
SfTvuS Serrx/rwn Va. 

Quidquid delirant reges plectuncur Acblvi. 

Sediiiooe, doU$, scelere atque Ubidioe et ira 
lUacos intra mures peccatur et extra.^ 

The punishment for the of the servant who has said in his 
heart ‘My lord delayeth his coming'^ has been visited upon us; 
and it is ^ him who has brought us to this pass to deliver us from 
it, whosoever we may be: Catholics or Protestants; Christians or 
men of other faiths; believers or imbeUevers; bond or free. 

‘They were scattered because there is do shepherd, and they became 
meat to all the beasts of the field when they were scattered.'^ 

David has no defence against Eliab’s taunt.^ Yet who but this very 
David, who has once darted his flock, has the strength and hardi¬ 
hood to beard and smite and slay the Uon and the bear and to 
deliver the lamb out of hU mouth Will our truant David once 

* Gel iU, a? and ap. * Epb. mi. 6. * Luka xu, 4S. 

* L 4 ak* lit. 47. < Luke Xu. 45. 

* Hone*! ^Otidae, B»ek L Sfi. U, tl >4*Jd. ’ Luke st. 4 $. 

* PtfkiTf ^mr. $, * I ]:vu. a6. ** 1 SmueJ xvil, jj. 
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more the field, to gather what Rehoboam has scattered and 
uAite what Jerobwun has divided? And if, at a sero hour when all 
U w and shame, a second Hildebrand does come to the fight and 
the rescue, will our deliverer fids time be fore^armed, by the wis> 
dom that is bom of sufierii^,’ against that fatal intoxicatloa of 
victory which has ruined the great work of Pope Gregory VII ? 

' iraSu utfer— A wchy)m; AfOmfmnm. C. 177-4, qu9t»d m tfaii Swdv la Z. CCiii) 
(S), vnL t, p. <69, fooooa J i II. C {U)jS) 1, ?q 1 . t, p. soS; «sd IV. C @>0 W c, io (be 
pr^ni Twun 7 , p> *^’**^i in V. C (j) (6) i, voL V. p. 7 t: V. C 0 ) W 4, »ol. v. 
p. <t6 , fomoic j; loJ V. C w («)> p. » 7 S, bci»v. 
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WHICH ARE THE TRTJE CATASTROPHES: THE BREAK¬ 
DOWNS OF CmtlZATlONS OR THEIR BIRTHS? 

In the passages of Plato that we have quoted in the chapter to which 
this Aimex attaches, there is a noteworthy discrepancy between the 
Lotos and the Tmaevt on the one band and tlie Polituu on the 
olher- 

Tbe passage from the PoUticus agrees with the passages from 
the Loses and the Timaeus in the assumption fortunes of 

Mankind are bound up with the vicissitudes of Physical Nature 
and that these two co-ordinated series of phy»cal and human 
events move in a cyclic alternation of prospeHcy and adversity. It 
diEw frona them, however, in its pl^osophy of human history. 
According to the Loses and the Timaeus, the prosperous phases of 
human history are those which, in this Study, we have ^ed the 
growth-phases of civilizations, and it is these growths of civiliza¬ 
tions (which are conceived aa desirable) that are disastrously cut 
short by the periodic cataclysms. Accordlr^ to the Po kticu s, on 
the other hand, the prosperous phases of human history correspond 
to what, in this Study, we have called the static Yin-srate of pruni- 
five societies^—idealized into an ^ Kp 6 vev 

‘When God was shepherd, there was no state and no ownership of 
women and childreo.... All the historical conditiona of life were absent, 
while on the other hand they enjoyed fruits in abundance from trees and 
other pisAts, which were not the product of culdvacioo but were raised 
•poDUneously by the Earth herself. For the most part they camped in 
the open wit^ut clothes or bedding, the climate having be^ tempered 
so as to do them no injury, and they found soft couches in the grass 
which was produced by the Earth in abundance.’^ 

According to the PoUiicus, moreover, it waa this state of Nature— 
which was likewise a state of Grace—that was brought to an end 
by the abrupt roveraal of direcdon in the rotatory modon of the 
Cosmos at the moment when the divine helmsman let go his 
rudder;^ and the sinister change in human fortunes whu^ was 
involved in this cosmic catastrophe was not the change frota the 
growth of a dvilizatioo to its breakdown but was the antecedent 
transition to the genesis of a civilizason from the static condition 
of a primitive society in its Tisx-stiCt. In other words, the recurrent 

> See Pirt 11. B, wl. i. pp. J9a-l, ibove. 

* Plttt; iWifiMf, 47>B Coeptn tlu 7 m 7» Aw, «hBp. So. 

9 Sm IV. C (i). 36 - 7 , ibove. 
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calamity that overtakes Mankind is not the breakdown of civiliza* 

dona but th^ outbreak. 

Condatently with this philosophy of history the births and 
growths of cidJisatiofu are ezplained in the asthe response 

of Mankind to the challenge of the abandonment of the Cosmos 
by God. 

‘Wheo Mankind had been deprived of the care of the Spirit who had 
been our shepherd, the majority of vrild beasts that were lierce by osture 
turned savage, while himself became weak and defeoceleas. In 
ccDsetprence he was harried by the wild beasts, and in this first phase he 
was dtttinite of all equipment and resources, since his spontaneous food- 
supply had failed before he had been taught, hj the sirees of necessity, 
to proride for himseif. For all these reasons Man found himself in the 
direat straits, and j$ the origin of those legendary Gifts of the Gods 
with which wc have been presented, together with the instrucrion and 
training necessary for the use of them—hw from Prometheus, the arts 
and crafts from l^ephacatua and bis consort, and seeds and plants from 
c^er b^efactors. Every stone in the foundations of human hie has 
been hewn from this quarry. The watch (aforementioned) which had 
been kept over Man by the Gods had now suddenly foiled, and Man was 
forced to live by his own efforts and to keep watch over himself, exactly 
like the Cosmos as a whole, with which we are ever partakers in its 
imitatioD and following of God through all the alternating phases of our 
own life and growth/’ 

Accordin g to the philosophy of the PoUticus this heroic sichiev^ 
meat of Human Civilization, In response to the challenge of Man’s 
desertion by God, is—and can be—nothing but a forlorn hope. 
‘What God abandoned, these defended’; but the human defences 
are doomed to fall, because the Cosmos ‘always performs its 
functions best during the phase least for removed foom its release’, 
while, ‘as time goes on, the... original disharmony begins to gain 
the upper hand, until in the final phase it breaks out openly’.^ Ulti¬ 
mately Mankin d is saved, not by Man’s own efforts, but by a fresh 
intervention of God—an intervention vriiich is as abrupt and as 
arbitrary as Hia original withdrawal. And God saves Man by wind¬ 
ing the painful attempt at Civilization up and bringii^ Human 
Society back to the blissful priraitive level. 

On this showing, the attempt at Civilization is not the quest of 
an attainable and desirable go^ but it at beat a creditable ^ aller. 
On the other hand in the Lam the immediate sequel to the 
passage quoted on p. Z4, above) and in the Tmaeus (in the 
passage above-quoted on pp. 24-*5} the births and growths of 


• Phre: foiitiaa, 374 »-o. 

> TTie f-*—fl- M Um AiTiCku ia vhith (hcM seDtcnMa oMur bu bwo quoted la tbe 
pN«em voluiM, oc p. 37, tbovc, io the ehepter (o which thi* Ajuaes ettecMe. 
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dviKzationa» though they an deacribod in much the tenna, 
an placed in a radically different setting. Instead of being re* 
presented as responses to the challci^s of cosmic catastrophea, 
they are represented as foUowing these catastrophes only after vast 
intervals of time, when the survivors of the catastrophe begin at 
last to recover from their prostration and stupefaction. Instead of 
being represented as i pis oiler and a forlorn hcM, t hese eventual 
rtew stirrings of life ace assumed to be both admimble and proous> 
ing endeavours. And instead of being cut short, when th^ have 
reached the bnnJc of a disaster, by a beneficent intervention of God 
which makes all things new by making all things primitive again, 
these promising endeavours are cut short, wh^ they are 00 the 
verge of achievement, by a cruel cataclysm which sweeps away the 
cumulative results of social progress and bnngs Man down again 
to a primitive level which is regaled, in these dialogues, as a state 
of Mature which is not a state of Grace but a state of Savagery. The 
difference between the two philosophies may be summed up by 
saying that the human disaster which the cosmic catastrophe entails 
is the destruction of civilizations according to the Lotas and the 
Tmaeust and the perpetration of civilizations according to the 
Paiiticus. The attempt at Citdlmtion, which is the one philo¬ 
sophy's good, is the other philosophy's evil. 

It will be seen that the philosophy of the Politicus is identical 
(apart from the cyclic element) with that of the Syriac myth of the 
Fall of Man as tl:^ is presented in the Book of Gene^, where the 
state of Nsture in the Garden of Eden is regarded as a state of Grace, 
while Man’s response to the challenge of expul^on from the 
Garden—the response In which he builds up a civilization in the 
sweat of his brow—is regarded as the working out of a perpetual 
sentence of penal servitude: a sentence imposed upon Man as the 
penalty for the sin of disobedience on account of which he has been 
expell^ from the Earthly Paradise. 

It will also be seen that it is the Plato of the PaUiseus rather than 
the Plato of the Loses and the Timaeus whom Virgil follows in the 
Fourth Eclogue, when he represents the whole history of the Hel¬ 
lenic CiWlizatioft as a cruni:^ aberration from which a long-tor¬ 
mented Humanity » now to be released at last through a return to 
an idealized state of Primitive Nature: 

Te duce, si qua manent scderis vestigia noatri, 
irrita perpetua solvent fbrxDidiae terras .. . 
ipsae iscte domiurt refereat distenta capellse 
ubera, oec magnos metuent amenta leones.,. 
molU pauJsDin fiavescet campus arista, 
ioculnsque rubens peodebit seotibus uva, 
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dime quercua sudabunt roedda mella ... 
cedet et ipse man vector, nec oaudca pinus 
mutabic mercea: onmisferet omnia teUus. 
non raatros paUecur bu.'ous, non vines fakem; 
robuatua quoque iam tsuria lUga aolvet mtor.' 

So much for the contradiction in the minda of the phiJosophcrs 
and poets of the Hellenic breakdown and disintegration- But we, 
in our world and our generation, assuredly cannot be content 
simply to take note of this contradiction and to leave it unresolved; 
for it raises a problem which concerns us to-day as deeply as it 
once concerned a Plato and a Virgil. We shall return to this pro¬ 
blem at a later polct.^ 

* Vutil; Edofu* IV, il. SJ-*, »8-s©, 
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THE TRANSADRIATIC EXPEDITION OF THE EMPEROR 
C 0 NSTAN 8 II AND ITS ANTECEDENTS IN HELLENIC 
HISTORY 

the memories of childhood reawaken in old age in the conscious* 
ness of e human being, so, in the life of a human society, there is 
aometinies a repetition, in the last chapter of its decline and fall, of 
some situ^on which has occurred in its history once already in an 
earlier chapter. With this clue to guide us we may detect a parallel* 
ism between the Emperor Coostans ll’s escpedidon in the seventh 
decade of the seventh century of the Christian Era from the tatter^ 
day capital of a moribund Hellenic universal state* to the remnant 
of its Transadriatic dominions and a previous seriea of expeditions 
the homelands of the Hellenic Sodety to its Transadriatic 
colonial annexes which were undertaken successively by Timoleon 
of Corinth in 344 B.c.a and King Archidimus of Sparta in 342 and 
King Alexander of Epirus in 333 and Prince Cleonymua of Sparta 
in 303 and King Pyrrhus of Epirus in 280-^74.) 

This ancient series of Greek military exp^tions from east to 
west of the Adriatic had an object which, muiafis mutandii, was 
identical with Constans* object a thousand years later. Constans 
sec cut to rescue the Province of Sidly, and the other relics of 
the Exarchates of Italy and Africa, &om ^e doom with which they 
were threatened by simulcaneoua aggression of the Arabs iii 
Africa and the Lombards in Italy; the Corinthian and Spartan and 
Epirotknight-errants who led the HeUeoic ‘crusaders' of the fourth 
and third centuries s.c. came to defend the colonial Greek com> 
munities in Sicily and Magna Graeda against a similar attack on 
two ^onts: a Carthaginian attack in Sicily and an Oscan attack in 
Italy which was delivered in aucceative Bruttiaa and Lucasian and 
Sanmite and Roman waves.* On the earlier occasion the enter> 
prise failed irretrievably after five attempta; and we may suppose 

< Th« txBtffereocc cf (b« we n ti c of the lUeaiA gm^n from Rome to 

Cosmstmople in the eoune of fourih end fifth eoenirieo of tbe ChrietiiB £ra ii en 
of Ae 'lew' thu (be aonnuig p<nxr ia • uxuventl race firu 4rieee oo 

(be peripbery of tbe teoiM *h»cb a>« etite embnem, end thes srevhetee 

totewdi the cense ee dme foo oo. Thii 'leir' ic illuestted ■"«< *^'**~»*^ lo Pert VI, 
bel^. 

* See V, C O'O pp. >4$ end hst. belov, 

t All theeo eerlier KeUeoie fcoi^bt ewe nto is the weet except 'noMicoo mode iheu 
fint UodiBB. like tbe Bmperec Ccmiteoe, et Terentum. 

* For tue Italien frset of HeUe^ca end is elimiaetioo lee funber V. C Q) 

*, ep. ei bel^. Tbe buIm; betwe e n (be Beoeveocu nombstda eed 
aemaitee H in G«r, J.: L'/mUt MMdionalt «r ByifontiH, 

{Peril :po4, Feiueamas), p. c. 
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that it would have failed ultucately likewise upon its repetition a 
thousand jears later—even if Constaos had lived out his life to its 
natural term and found successors to carry on his policy—since the 
Actors which were the manifest causes of the failure In the fourth 
and third centuries B.C., when the experiment was tried out to the 
bitter end, were also in operation in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era, when the repetioon of the experiment was cut short 
after a trial of no longer than ss years' duration. 

On the earlier occasion the enterprise failed for four distinct 
reasons. In the first place the Western Greeks were heavily out¬ 
matched by their ass^ants; in the second place their champions 
the Greek homelands were unable to bring over with them 
large enough forces to redress the balance; in the third place the 
efiectiveness of the reuiforcements, such as they were, was dimi¬ 
nished by a lamentable lack of cordiality in the co-operation be¬ 
tween the knight^irants and their prot^g^; in the fourth place 
the relieving forces were distracted and dissipated by being called 
upon to intervene on two difieieat fronts siiDultaneousIy. All these 
adverse factors reappear in the local situation as it stood in the 
seventh century of die Christian Era. For example, Conscans 
found himself just not strong enough to subjugate the Lombard 
principality of Benevento. as Alexander of Epirus had once failed, 
by a comparably narrow margiD, to subjugate the Samnite Con- 
fi^eracy; and Constans, had he lived, w^d assuredly have quar¬ 
relled with his principal Italian prot^g^e the Papacy,' as Alexander 
of Epirus did live to quarrel with his principal Italian proC^gie the 
dty-stste of Tarentum. 

On the earlier occasion perhaps the most potent of all the factors 
that militated against success was the sheer inferiority of the 
Western Greeks to their ring of assailants in weight of numbers 
and extent of territory. The Greek communities in Sicily were so 
far alive to the dai^r to which they were exposed by this nume¬ 
rical weakness that, time and again, they submitted to the surrender 
of their parochial autonomy ukd their civic liberty for the sake of 
pooling their resources.^ Yet, although they distinguished them¬ 
selves by this readiness—which was a rare virtue in the Hellenic 
World-^ pay the necessary price for the benefits of solidarity, the 
strength which the Sicilian Greeks found in their unity undv the 
successive despotisms of the Deinomenidae and the Dionysii and 
Agathocles and Hiero was still not enough to save them in the end 

' 'nMprotncweauJtyr^m wtuchb*4 b«*n iofljpted^CeoituiBpoi) Fop< Menu 
Imm KD. toA s. 6<s nuac bav« bMApcfp«(u*lIf iii t|M nu&d of W B e—w, 

Pop* Vlulno. durioc ibe CsMror'a t*ch* dax*’ «ikt Rccm ib a.O. 66j. 

• F«r Uui rvain«9t «nd cbar«<tetMtic fwcur* of Sidliafi Creak huterr III. C 

Cii) (S). «(d. iii, p. )$7, foeOdte i. abe**. aad V. C Qi) (a). 
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from being Irampled under foot when island became the 
battleground of the Carthaginians and the Romans. In this final 
Struve for supremacy in the Western Mcditeiranean, w which 
the victor*8 prize was the privilege—and burden—of beecwning the 
founder of a Hellenic universal state,' the Sicilian Greeks were not 
in the running.* On this showing we may conjecture that, even if 
CoDStans had lived on long enough in Sicily to repeat the perfor¬ 
mance of those ancient Sidlian Greek empire-builders, his building 
could not have withstood for bng the shock of successive Arab and 
Berber and Lombard and Prankish assaults. In the seventh 
century of the Christian Era Syracuse had really no more chance of 
supplanting Constaniinople as the last capital of the Hellenic uni- 
state than she had had of becoming its first capital, instead of 
Rome, in the third century B.c. From the beginning to the end of 
Hellenic history Sicily was never at any time capable of providing 
the basis for a Hellenic world power. 

In fine, we may conclude that if either Constans or his grand¬ 
father HeracHus had succeeded In carrying out their plan they 
would have erased, once for all, the last frint shadow of an Imperial 
Goveroment at Constantinople, but this without succeeding in 
rcplacii^ it by any substantial or enduring Imperial Govemmmt 
at Carthage or Syracuse or Ravenna, 

* 7<aD belli trepido ——‘-f* tumultu 

h6mde eeacrenttfere eob eliii uKbeKt on*, 
in dubiMue fucfe ucrefum ad ream «a<landum 
omnibue DuiDoua eaaK sujiaue , , , 

. , , Lumdia; Zk itiaw Vacva. Beok 111 , II. 814-7. 
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THE ABORTIVE RESISTANCE OF THE CHORCH TO 

THE REVIVAL OF ‘CAESARO-PAPISM' IN ORTHODOX 

CHRISTENDOM 

In (be chapter to which this Anixex attaches, we have noted that in 
Western Christeodom the Church eventually asserted its supremacy 
over the Temporal Power, and that, in successfully enforcing (his 
preteaNos m the second chapter of our Western history, the 
Papacy performed a creative act which enabled our Westers 
Civilisation to proceed a sta^e Archer in Its ^wth.^ In the same 
connexion we have seen that m Orthodox ChHatendom the Church 
succumbed to a pretension on the part of the Temporal Power to 
poeaeas and exercise the 'Caesaro-papal* authority which had once 
beeh wielded in a Christian Roman Empire by a Constantine the 
Great and a Juatiiuan,* and that this defeat of the Orthodox Church 
by the East Roman Government is to be regarded, in the history of 
th e society in which both these institutions lived and moved and 
had their being, as a social aberration which was demonstrably re¬ 
sponsible for Orthodox Christian Society’s premature breah- 
dowA. For an observer, in re&ospect, of these accompliehed facts 
it is a tempting exerdse of his histoncal judgement to summon the 
Orthodox andtheWestemChurchbefore histnentaljudgement-seat, 
hold a summary inquiry into their respective records in these two 
historic transactions, and render a comparative verdict euJogixing 
the Western Church in the measure of its defatU success and con¬ 
versely censuring the Orthodox Church in the measure of its da 
facto failure. Such a verdict would be as injudicious as it is facile, 
and we must be vigilantly on our guard against beii^ seduced into 
accepting it. 

To put ourselves on our guard we may remind ourselves of the 
umple ftet that the generation of Hildebrand is Separated by a 
Time-span of not much less than six hundred years from the 
generation of Odovacer, and that, throughout thia long period 
which intervened betw^ the d$ facto break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West and the initiation of a deliberate endeavour to 
establish a Papal RespubUca Christiana, the persistent policy of the 
Papacy was to replace itself under an Imperm tutelage from which 
it had been liberated against Its will hy force majatre? At first the 
Papacy had clung forlc^y to the skirts of a still surviving Imperial 
Government at Constantinople, and then—when the rotten fringe 

I Se« IV, C (io) (0 3^. ^ 939 tnd 40}, kbo««. 

• S«e 09. <iUy pp. S4^3, oboT*. 3 Se« cir., pp. iibo«a. 
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of th« wom-out Bysantine scaramangium tore away in the Papal 
suppliant’s desperately clutching hands—a Pope Stephen II (III) 
had gone in aeuch of a subatirute-prctecior beyond the Alps, and a 
Pope Leo III had invested this barbarian deu^ ex maehina with a robe 
of office which Vi^as fondly expected to wear better because it was 
a countexf^t, woven of coarser sniff than the genuine Imperial silk. 
This chapter in the history of the Papacy is neither inspiring in 
itself nor prophetic of the magnificently creative chapter which 
acRially followed. And our observation of this vein of unexpected¬ 
ness in the course of our Western ecdesiasfical history should warn 
us, when we come to pass judgement on the Orthodox Church, 
against hastily Jumping to the conclusion that, just because the 
Orthodox Church succumbed to the Temporsl Power, it must have 
brought this fate upon itself by offering its neck poor-spiritedly to 
the yoke. As a matter of fact we shall find, upon examination, that 
the Church which was defeated by a Leo Syrus and a Leo Sapiens 
fought as good a fight as the Church which vpas victorious over a 
Hei^ IV and a Frederick Barbarossa. 

The Orthodox Church which was challenged to prove its mettle 
by a revival of ‘Caesaro-paplsm’ in the eighth century had In¬ 
herited from the Primitive Christian past as fine a tradition of 
resistance to the Imperial Power as any of which the West could 
boast. During the struggle of the Primitive Church with the Pagan 
Empire the ChristiaQ martyrs in the Greek and Oriental provinces 
had been as numerous and as valiant as in the Latin;' and in tbe 
ensuing Post-Constantiiuan Age, when the Church had been almost 
lulled to sleep on tbe Empire’s bosom* and had not yet experienced 
the rude awakening which was destined to overtake her upon the 
Empire’s imm inent death and dissolution, the rather rare examples 
of defies who went Into opposition agamst the Christian Imperial 
Power include Grades and 6ricntal8' u well as ‘Hesperians’. The 


• la kbcaUiu Bumb«n ch« OriCTiUl irart7r> were br locm iramcrout. 
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ioaistence of Ambrose that Theodosius the Great ahotild do public 
penance for the sin of the Salomca Massacre was certamJy a magni¬ 
ficent display of clerical courage which happened to be crowned with 
success. Yet the Bishop of Milan's successfully courageous act in 
calling Theodosius to account is not more worthy of admiratioa 
than £e unsuccessful bravery of a justly famous Patriarch of Con- 
scantinople in publicly protesting aga^t the misdemeanours of 
Theodosius’s son and successor Arcadius. Indeed, we may be in¬ 
clined to appraise John Chrysostom’s defeat at a higher moral value 
than Ambrose's victory when we bear in mind the difference in the 
temperamenta, endowments, and antecedents of the two saints. 
Ambrose^the son of a Praetorian Prefect, and himself already 
launched upon a promising career in the Imperial service before 
the people of Mil^ commandeered him for their bishop by main 
fofce—was a man of action of the same mettle as Theodosius him¬ 
self; John Chrysostom was a scholar who woiJd have led the 
sheltered life of a professor of literature if the dedication of his 
eloquence to the cause of Religion had not moved his conscience to 
go into action in the field of public life and inspired him with the 
faith to endure the pains of defeat in what was for him a strange 
and formidable arena. We may also remind ourselves that Saint 
John’s see of Constantinople was not merely an Imperial capital 
but waa essentially that and nothing else; fbr an interregnum of 
more than a hundred years’ length effectively insulated the tradi¬ 
tions of the New Rome founded by Constantine the Great in 
A.D. 330 from those of the ancient Greek city-state of Byzanrium 
which had been devastated, and deprived of its statehood, by 
Septlmius Severus in aj>. 196. On the other hand Saint Ambrose’s 
see of Milan was a ci-devani uty-state whidi had preserved its 
sense of continuity with its own past in spite of being used as an 
imperial capital temporarily and provisionally. It is clear that 
Saint Ambrose would be fortified by his social environment in his 
resistance to the Imperial Power, Saint John, on the contrary, 

would be weakened by his. 

If we leap the interregnum which follows the break-up of the 
Roman Empire, and proceed to examine the respective records of 
the Orthod^ and the Western Church in the critical period that 
begins with the launching of the Iconoclastic policy of the East 
Roman Emperor Leo Syrus, we shall find that every famous 
Western champion of the rights of the Church has bis counterpart 
and peer in Orthodox Christendom. 

Pope Gregory II and his successors in St Peter’s Chair were not 
more stalwart in their opposition to Leo’s Iconoclastic decree of 
A.D. 726 than the Oecumenical Patriarch Geimanus, who held out 
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under the Emperor’s nose until at the end of four years the 
Emperor could find no better means of countering this formid^le 
intransigence than the ultima ratio of throwing the Patriarch out of 
office. If the Papal opponents of Iconoclum were able to indulge 
in the same intransigence without Incurring the same ht6, this was 
simply because the rehabilitated Government at Constantinople 
had made up its mind that it could not afford to take energetic 
action so far afield ^ Italy beyond the bounds of Calabria.' In 
retaliating against the Papacy Leo therefore contented himself 
with the forcible withdrai^, from the Pope's ccclesiastioal juns- 
dicdoiii of all the eastern part of his former ecclesiastical domain 
from Calabria and Sicily to Crete and Salonica inclusive and these 
Mfritorica were transferred to the jurisdiction of the successors of 
Germanus at Coiistandnc^le, whom the Emperor expected to find 
more amenable to his will now that they had Germanus’s fate 
before their eyes as a warning example of the penalty of clerical 
opposition to the *Caesar'Pope’ in the Imperial capital. Neverthe¬ 
less, when Zconoclasm—repealed for a season by the Empress Irene 
(m^>erobat a.j>. 780-90 and 797-8o2)'^was relnsdtue^ by the 
Syrian Leo’s Armenian name^ke Leo V {trr^frabai a.d. 813-20}, 
the indomitable Zconodule Patriarch Gerrnanus found a wivthy 
successor in the reigning Patriarch Nicephoros, who opposed Icono- 
clasm no less stalwanly, held out no less Intransigcntly, and bad 
likewise to be put out of the way by an eventual lecouise to the 
ultima ratio of deposition. Nor was Nicephorus the only famous 
cleric of his generation in Orthodox Christendom who had the 
courage to suffer for opposing the Emperor Leo V’s religious 
policy. He had good companions in Theodore of Srudium (viw~ 
bat A.D. 759-826)* and in Theodore’s uncle Abbot Plato. 

Thus the Oecumenical Patriarchate was at least as fearless as 
the Papacy in opposing an Iconoclast Imperial Government in act 
and deed, and this at a much greater material risk; and a foiiiori the 
Orthodox Church outstripped the Western Church in fighting 
the same battle in the field of theological controversy. In which the 

I Fm tail Eaai Roman peU «7 al and ivotdjng t di«p<rail of fere* 

•M IV. C (ui] 3 (Ai Pi; 34 ^» alMV«, 
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Latins were Qotoriouslj tiros sad the Greeks past^mssters. This 
war of ink and paper against ImperiaJ Iconodasm bad, of course, 
to be conducte(^‘ by a scholar in some tranquil retreat where he was 
beyond the reach of the East Roman Emperor's arm; but the 
hi^nc malUus iconaclasianm was not a Latin doctor wielding his 
pen under the aegis cf an Iconodule King of the Franks, but a 
Greek controveraialist, John Damascene, whose patron and pro¬ 
tector waa a Muslim TJmayyad Caliph.^ 

After the resistance of Popes Gregory II (Jungebatur a.o. 715 - 
31 ) and Gregory Ill {fungebatur A.P. 731 - 41 ) to the Iconoclastic 
policy of the Emperor Leo Syrus the Qe:rt signd occasion on which 
a Pope set himself in opposition to an Emperor was when Pope 
Nicholas I {/ungeba^ur a.D. 858 - 67 ) refused to countenance the 
offence of King l^otiiaire II of Lorraine in repudiating his lawful 
wife in favour of another wooum, and persisted in this refusal even 
when the Empwr Lewis II took up his kinsman’s cause and 
sought to coerce the Pope by making a military demonstration 
against Rome. This is the earliest prominent example of one of the 
most honourable, as well as courageous, waya in which the Papacy, 
in its prime, was to assert ita aumority against temporal princes. 
Pope Nicholas I’s bold motion m curb and castigate the licentious¬ 
ness cf Lothaire of Lorraine was rewarded, after a loi^ struggle, 
by the capitulation of the rpyal culprit; and this passage of arms 
inaugurated a long series of victorious Papal assaults upon the 
matrimonial misdemeanours of prince^a series which was only 
brought to an end by Pope Clement VII’s unlucky experience 
with King Henry VIII of England some seven centuries later. 
This long-juatained Papal tour de force cf 'lien-taming’ was, of 
course, a magnificent performance; for the Pope was utterly out¬ 
matched in phyaical force by the temporal nileis whom he so 
resolutely called to order; and yet, time and again, these wild beasts 
quailed under the spiritual coercion of an unarmed priest—anarling 
and lashing their tails at the first crack cf the Papal whip, yet creep¬ 
ing up for pardon in the end with ears laid ba^ and tails between 
thw legs.* The forcefulness—and axtfulness—of these Papal 
tamers princes is admirable; and the performance is perhaps the 
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supreme demonstration of the medieval Papacy’s moral and inceU 
lectual power. Yet we may observe that in eKerdsii^ this moral 
censorship over the princes of Western Christendom, ss in oppos> 
ing the ritual and doctrinal innovationa of the Iconoclast Emperors 
of Constantinople, the Papacy, while rishicg much, was not staking 
its very existence. TlieliimcatioQSOfthe risk involved were brought 
out in the final encounter in which one royal Hon at last broke 
Papal ^xell, and broke it for ever, by truculently refusing to obey. 
The militant contumacy of King Henry VIII cost the Papacy the 
allegiance of England, and this was certainly a serious blow; yet the 
wound thereby inflict^ on the Holy See was patently very fu* from 
being a mortal one, for it was manifest, from first to last, that the 
Patriarchate of Western Christendom was not in danger of bleed- 
mg to death in consequence of the amputation of a couple of out¬ 
lying archbishoprics. 

We may now observe that the censorship of princely morals, 
which was exerdaed by the Papacy from Pope Nicholas I’s rime 
onwards In the tradition of Saint Ambrose, was likewise exercised 
—with equal fearlessness but, again, at a frr greater risk—by the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate in the same age. 

For example, Pope Nicholas I himself was moved to support his 
contemporary thp Patriarch Ignatius, who had been d^osed in 
A.D. SjS for his public protests against the e^ living of the Caesar 
Bardsa—the virtual master of the East Roman Empire at the time. 
Ignatius’s stand against Bardas cannot be accounted less courageous 
or less admirable than Nicbolas’ stand against Lothaire simply be¬ 
cause the East Roman Emperor Basil I managed to use Ignatius 
(without Ignatius’s intention or connivance) as a pawn in his 
political game, whereas Nicholas managed to get the better of the 
clumsy and impotent Western Emperor Levris II. In view of the 
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politicaJ circumstances, Basil^s restoration of Ignatius to his Patri* 
arcbaJ cbair in a.d. 867 cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a moral 
victory for the Patriarch over the Imperial Powef; indeed, the 
true situation was made cruelly apparent ten years later when, 
upon Ignatius's death In 877, Basil prompdy appointed to succeed 
him his erstwhile supplanter, the pliant worldling Photius, Yet 
this rather ignominious sequel to Ignatius’s bearding of fiardas did 
not deter a more ^mous and forceful Patriarch in the next genera^ 
tion from discha^ing in his turn this formidable Patriarci^ duty 
of calling the ruling personality in the East Roman Empire to 
account. 

When the Emperor Basil I’s son and successor, the Emperor 
Leo the Wise, set his heart in a.d. 905 upon marrying for the fourth 
time, and requested the reigning Oecumenical ^triarch Nicolaus 
My^cus^ to give his blessing to this Imperial project, the Patri¬ 
arch refused to countenance an act which would be a dagranc 
breach of canon law^without allowing himself to be influenced 
by the fact that the'Emperor was his personal friend and that be 
held his office by the Emperor’s appointment Tlie farthest that 
he would go was to baptise and reccgnize the son who had just 
been bom to the Emperor, out of wedlock, by the lady with whom 
the Emperor now desired to regularize his relations; and the 
Patriarch went thus fax only on Sit understanding that the lady 
herself should be dismissed from the Imperial Court. When Leo 
accepted these terms and then broke them—three days af^er the 
Patriarch bad performed bis stipulated part—by having the mar¬ 
riage ceremony celebrated for him by another hand and then 
crowning this fourth wife as his Augusta, Nicolaus became intran¬ 
sigent; and on Chriatmas Day 906, when nearly ^velve months had 
passed, he gave publicity to hU attitude by a gesfUK which was 
worthy of Saint Ambrose himself. On Christmas Day 906 die 
Patriarch closed the doors of Saint Sophia In the Emperor’s face; 
and this time the contest was not ended by the Emperor’s retort— 
which was, no doubt, a foregone condusiou'—of arresting and 
d^>oruiig and deposing the Intransigent holder of the Patriarchal 
office and appointing a more pliant personality to replace him, 
Nicolaus lived to be restored to the Patriarchate by Leo’s brother 
and successor Alexander after Leo’s death in 912,’ when Leo’s un¬ 
lawful fourth wife was also duly ccmpdled, after ail, to retire from 
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the palace to a convent, Nicolaus then lived on to become, after 
Alexander's death, the President of a Regency Council which took 
over the government of the Empire on behalf of Leo’a—and his 
fourth wife’s—son Constantine Porphyrogenirus; and he still re¬ 
tained his Patriarchate when be lost his political position in a.d. 
913, after a four months' tenure, through the return of the young 
Emperor’a esdled mother to power. He remained in office long 
enough to see the guardianship of the boy*Emperor, and the master¬ 
ship of the Empire which this guardianship carried with it, wrested 
out of the hands of the Empress-Dowager in a.d, 919 by the 
Admiral Romanus Lecapenus;* and under this new regime die 
PaCriBrch had the sstis^crion of formally registering his own com¬ 
plete official victory in the struggle upon which he had entered 
some fifteen years before. In a.d. 920 die Patriarch Nicolaus, then 
in undisputed occupation of his Patriarchal Chair, was able to bring 
to an end, on his own terms, the schism between his own supporters 
and those of hia temporary supplanter the Anti-Patriarch Euthy- 
mius. In an 'Act of Union',* which received the signatures of both 
parties, fourth marriages were condemned categorically, though in 
general tenns- 

Since the ultimate issue in the contiict between the Patriarch 
Nicolaus and the Emperor Leo the Wise bad been not the particular 
question of fourth marriages but the general question of whether 
in Orthodox Christendom the Imperial office was subject to 
Patriarchal censorship, it might seem as though the signature of 
'the Act of Union' signified a victory of the Church over the Stats 
of the same stamp as Pope Nicholas I's riccory over the Emperor 
Lewis 11 . Indeed, a disinterested observer, had he been called 
upon to estimate the relative prospects of the Oecumenical Patri- 
a^ate and the Papacy in that year 920, would almost certainly 
have prophesied that the Patriarchate would have both the greater 
and the nobler future.’ In a.d. 930 the Papacy—bereaved of Im¬ 
perial protection through the dehberate abstention of the East 
Roman Government and the lamentable d^bicle of the Catolingians 
—was in the disgraceful plight of being used as a political tool by 
a gang of parochial Roman adventurers. From 904 to 966 the 
Papacy was in the hands of the ‘family' of Theophylact the Vesti- 
arius, as represented by the lovers and the sons and the grandsons 
of this gangster’s wife and daughters. As late as 974 his grandson 

• Th« potitkal upect of theoe orents Sn the ea»e>6e hiiiory of Uie Rornen 
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Cencius was able to depose and murder a Pope and lostall a pie- 
tender; and when thU AntJpope had to evacuate Rome he took 
refuge at Conacantinople and was restored in 984 bj an East Roman 
expeditionary force—to such good effect that he died in possession 
of St Peter’s Chair.* There^er, in 997, the antJ'Gennan faction 
in the £>ucatus Romanus chose a Gr^ for their Antipope after 
thej driven out Otto Ill’s Pope Bruno. Nor was it only for 
material assistance that Rome in this age addressed bers^ to 
Orthodox Christendom. At the turn of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries such spiritual life as was to be found in Rome at the time 
was inspired by Basilian monks who had been drawn to Rome from 
Calabru by the crying need for filling 3 spiritual void.* On the eve 
of Hildebrand’s birth theie was nodung whatever in the Roman 
scene to suggest the imminence of the Hildebrandine revival. Even 
beyond the Alps the Cluniac movement, though now well under 
way, had not yet revealed its potentialities.* In fact, for a full 
century after ^e Oecumenical Patriarch Nicolaus’s triumph in 
A.D. 920 a disinterested observer might reasonably have pro¬ 
nounced that the spiritual citadel of Christianity was neither Rome 
nor Cluny but Constantinople. Yet any such pronouncement 
would have been promptly confuted by the sequel. ( 5 ur hypothetical 
observer wotiJd not «ily have been astonished to see Maroria’s 
grandson Pope John XII succeeded by Hildebrand within ninety 
ycara; he wuld have been perhaps even more surprised to see the 
Oecumenical Patriarch NIc^usMysticus succeeded by—nobody 1 
The truth seems to be that though Nieolaue was a much stronger 
character, as weE as a much abler man, than his predecessor 
Ignatius, he was nevertheless outmanceuvred by the upstart 
Emperor Bomanus Lecapenus in 919 in much the same way as 
Ignatius had been manipulated by the upstart Basil I in 867. In 
any case the Patriarch Nicolaus’s ostensible victory did not accrue 
to the advantage of the Oecumenical Patriarchate—and this in spite 
of the fact that it could not have come at a more opportune 
moment for enabling Ae Patriarchate to recover the position which 
It bad occupied, three hundred years before, in the time of the 
Patriarch Sergiua. From the death of Leo the Wise in a.d. 912 till 
the end of Il’a minority in kd. 985 the legitimate occupants 
of the imperial Throne were all the time either minors or political 
nonentities. Here was an unparalleled opportunity for some other 
power or instituiicn in the body of the Orthodox Christian Society 
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to assert itsdf at the expense of the Imperial Crown and thus do 
Society the service of puttiog an end to t^t unhealthy predomi¬ 
nance of one single institution which had prevailed for the past two 
hundred years. The power marked out for playing this role was 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate, which had just won a great moral 
victory over the Imperial Ctowa on the eve of the Clrown's eclipse. 
Yet the Patriarchate failed to seize the opportunity that was offered 
to it The Patriarch Nicolaus's regen^ in the year 913 did not 
create a precedent. Perhaps the decidi^ factor was the perilous- 
ness of the position in which the East Roman Empire found itself 
at this moment Pu^aria; and this peril, as we have seen,* 

was part of the nemesis to which the Orthodox Christian Society 
had exposed itself through having subordinated the Qiurch to the 
State during the eighth and ninth centuries. Whatever the ex¬ 
planation may be, the historical fact is that the regency of the East 
Roman Empire was not now secured by the Oecumenical Patri¬ 
archate as a permanent constitutional prerogative, but was usurped 
from 929 onwards until 976 by a series of military adventurers, 
beginning with Romanus Lecapenus and his sons and ending with 
Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimiaces. This military regency 
was a vigorous but a violent regime; and it met the foreign peril 
that had brought it into power by a grandiose policy of conquest 
which was a new and, as it proved, a disastrous departure in East 
Roman statesmanship .* It was after the East Roman Empire*s fifty- 
seven of TTaiitary dictatorship that the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization broke down; and the breakdown and the dictatorship 
are demonstrably related to one another in the relation of effect and 
cause. Ur during those critical years in the middle of the tenth 
ccnniry, ^e unhealthily predominant role of the East Roman Im¬ 
perial Government in Ae life of Orthodox Christendom had been 
moderated by a touch of clericalism instead of being accentuated, 
as it actually was, by a bout of mili tarisms it seems probable that the 
disaster might have been staved off, and possible that it might have 
been averted.^ 

If we now glance back, from this point, over the history of the 
Orthodox Chmtian Civilization during its prematurely interrupted 

• fa IV. C (iiO («> s (g), 377 -ei. •bo»«. 
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growth-phase, we can perceive both the extent and the limits of the 
State's ascendant over the Church. 

In the course of the two centuries that elapsed between the 
accession of Leo Syrua and the beginning m the regency of 
Romanus Lecapenus the East Roman State did effectively reduce 
the hierarchy of the Orthodox Church in its dominions to the 
status of a public service which had to be as amenable as any other 
branch of the Imperial administration to the will of a Government 
which was an absolute autocracy. When a Germanus came into 
collision with a Leo Syrus, or a Nicephorus with a Leo Armenius, 
or an Ignatius with a Caesar Bardas, or a Nicolaus with a Leo 
Sapiens, it was always the Emperor, and never the Patriarch, whose 
will prevailed; and this 'law' of East Roman history was illustrated 
j un as pointedly when Ignatius was reinstated by BasU I or Nicolaus 
by Basil’s son Alexander. On the other hand iit Imperial Crown 
discovered that it could only carry off this cherished assertion of its 
sovereigii authority over the Oecumenical Patriarchate by consti¬ 
tuting itself the unimpe^able guardian and the zealous exponent 
of an Orthodoxy of which it could not at the same time consdmte 
itself the judge. If the precious political precedent that had been 
set by Leo’s drastic treatment of Germanus was 10 be harvested by 
Leo^s suwessors on the Imperial Throne, then they must pay for 
t^ political advantage in religious coin by accepting Germanus’s 
views, instead of Leo’s, on the subject of me proper place of icons 
in Christian worship; and, on the same principle, if the Admiral 
Romanus Lecapenus was to make quite certain tbst the regency of 
the Empire, which be had usurped for himself, should not revert 
to the Patriarch Nicolaus, then, again, he must pay in the same 
reli^ous coin for the same poUdcal commodity by accepting Nico-' 
laus's views on the subject of the unlawfulness of fourth marriages. 
From the Crown’s standpoint the vital necessity, on every occasion 
of encounter, was to put the Patriarchate in its place: that is, to 
advertise the fact that the Emperor and not the Patriarch was the 
master. If this fundamental proposition of East Roman political 
theory was effectively demonstrated in consequence of an Em¬ 
peror’s decision to purge Christian worship of icons or to contract 
a fourth marrii^, then, when once the demonstration had been 
made, the Crown could afford to abandon Iconoclasm and to admit 
t^t fourth enarriagea were unlawful—and, henceforth, woe betide 
the Patriarch who dared to preach or practise what the Emperor 
had now renounced! So long as he was acknowledged to be master 
the Emperor was wiUing to be Orthodox; and so long as he was 
allowed to assert his masteiy by his own tests he was willing to 
leave the definition of Orthodoxy to hia clerical servanu, 
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If this is a correct account of the reltiioQs between Church and 
Sute in the Orthodox Christian Society during its growth^phase, 
it will not be found applicable to the Time of Trouble' which set 
in after the breakdoro in the tenth century. In the course of this 
later and more calamitous age we shall notice a considerable shift 
in the Balance of Power between the two leading institutions of the 
Orthodox Christian social system, and we sh^ observe that the 
change is in the Church's favour. The discomfiture of the Sute by 
the Church in this chapter of Orthodox Christian history is proved 
on the touchstone of the bumiog question of the age. 

As the Orthodox Christian Society disintegrated it grew steadily 
weaker by comparison with its neighbours—the coeval sister sodety 
of Western Ciuistendom on the one side and the nascent Iranic 
successor of the moribund Syriac Sodety on the other—and, as 
this happened, there was a change of empharis in the field 6 f re¬ 
ligious controversy. The icon question, which had long ago been 
settled by compromise,* was now no longer a Uving issue; the 
question of ecclesiastical censorship over Imperial morals was in 
abeyance; the bumiog question now was that of the relation be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and the Western Church. This question, of 
course, had its doctrinal aspect—the omission or insertion of the 
in the Creed—and its hierarchical aspect—the ecdesiastical 
independence of the Eastern Patriarchates or their subordination 
to the Roman See—but at bottom k was a question of politics. 
If the two churches could compose their differences, then Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom might hope to secure Western help against 
Turkish aggression. Conversely, if these differences were to rankle 
into a permanent and acknowledged schism, then Orthodox Chris- 
teodoffi had to fear that the Franks might anticipate the Turks in 
making her their prey. This political issue was manifestly crucial; 
the &te of the East Roman Empire, and of the Orthodox Christiao 
Socie^ itself, was in the balance; and once again, as in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the Orthodox Church and the East Roman 
Government were ranged on opposite sides—but this time under 
new conditions and with a different result. 

This time it was cot possible to arrive at a compromise on 
the previously accepted lines of tadtly separating the political and 
ecdesiastical aspects of the confilct from one another; for the poli¬ 
tical issue, now, was not simply the question whethtf the Church 
should admit the superior authority of the Imperial vrill on the 
unwritten and even unspoken uodmtanding that the Constant!- 
nopolitan 'Caesar-Fope’ should exercise the Papal functions of 
his 'totalitarian' authority in accordance with ecclesiastical rulings. 

' &e« V. C (!) (^ $ (A, voL n, p. ti?. b«Iow. 
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The answer to the political questioa in the present controversy 
depended neither upon the Orthodox Church nor upon the !^ 9 t 
Roman Imperial Government* but upon an alien power: the ocher, 
and now fir acronger, Chriatendom in \Vest. This ali^H power 
now had the fate 6 £ Orthodox Christendom in its hands; it had the 
choice of either saving Orthodox Christendom or destro^ng her; 
and it would not choose the politieai course that meant iier salva¬ 
tion unless the hierarchical and doctrinal issues were first of all 
settled to its satisfactioa. In these circumstances East Roman 
statesmanship was bound to exert itself to the utmost in order to 
satisfy the Western Christians’ ecdesiastical demands; and there¬ 
fore, this time, it was not open to the East Roman Government to 
achieve its political aim by the tune-honoured expedient of leaving 
the definition of Orthodoxy to the clerics. This time the ecclesi¬ 
astical qucstipn and the political question hung together indis- 
aoluUy: and the Emperor therefore had to insist i outraw uport a 
definitioii of Orthodoxy that would make his policy possible. He 
found, however, that the Ikuts of his authority in the ecclesiastical 
sphere were ulcered and inelasiic, In the definition of Orthodoxy 
the Church still had the last word; and now that the East Roman 
Imperwl authority was perceptibiy on the wane the Imperial states¬ 
manship could not induce tfie Qmrcb to relinquish a prerogative 
to which it had clung, in the teeth of the Imperial Government, 
whtt the Empire bad been at its zenith. On &e questions of the 
FiJio^ and the Papal 8uprema<7, as on those of icons and fourth 
marriages, the Church had its way; and the East Roman Govern¬ 
ment had to resigu itself to the inevitable political consequences, 
though these were nothing leas than the annihilation of ^e last 
vesdge of the East Roman Empire and the forcible political uni¬ 
fication of a long-distracted Orthodox Christian World under the 
pall of a Pax OtiamanuaA 

In this co n nexion it is noteworthy that the actinide of the East 
Roman Government on the questions of the Papal supremacy and 
the FiUoqua was (tom first to last conciliatory towards the Papacy 
by comparison with the attitude of the hierarchy of the Orthodox 
Church-* 
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Tbs difference became apparent during the first crisis in the 
r^ti^ between Orthodox and Western Christendom—a crisis 
which began with Pope Nicholas Ts championship of the ci-devant 
Oecumenical Patriarch Ignatius after his depoaition in A.D. 858,* 
and which died away after the second deposition of Ignatiy’s 
supplanter Photius in a.d. 886.* The crisis was a dangerous one 
beauac the originai coniiict over a question of ecclesiastical dis- 
cjpline was enlarged and envenomed, not only by the introduction 
of a question of doctrine, but also by a competitioo for the ecclesi¬ 
astical allegiance of the whole interior of South Eastern Europe 
from the Adriatic to the Carpathians and from the head-waters of 
the Maritsa to those of the Elbe.’ In this formidable transaction 
597 l>Mwe«» th« paemreb Ifottiu* *ad tbc Ckm/ BirdM Me 
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tbe East Roman Govenunent limitod Itself to two moderate aime 
and contented itself with achieving these and these only. The first 
aim was to make it unmistakably clear that the Emperor and not 
the Pope was the Oecumenical Patriarch’s master; the second aim 
was to prevent the Vopc from recovering his ancient ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over lUyricum, of which he had been deprived in 
A.D. 732 by the Emperor Leo Syrus.* The aims of the Patriarch 
Photius were more ambtdous and more a^ressive. He wanted to 
discredit once for all the Papers claim to ecclesiastical supremacy 
over the other Patriarchates, tiad in order to compass this aim he 
was ready to open a doctrinal as well as a disciplinary breach be¬ 
tween the Chutes by convicting the Pope of heresy. The East 
Roman Govemment» however, was careful not to extend its sup¬ 
port of its servant the Oecumenical Patriarch any ferther than the 
Imperial policy required. 

When Pope Nicholas I insisted upon the restoration of lUyricum, 
Calabria, and Sicily to his own jurisdiction, as a condition of his 
recognizing the legitimacy of Photiua’a investiture, the Imperial 
Government gave Photius its support But after Photius, in 867, 
bad gone so far as to denounce die Pope publicly for his concur¬ 
rence in the Western heresy of adding the FiUoqtu to the Nicene 
Creed, the newly eothron^ Emperor Basil I dj^osed the over¬ 
militant Photius and restored Ignatius (whose act of Use-majtsU 
had not been committed against Basil personally, and whose spirit 
had been chastened in the meanwhile by some nine years of 
languishing in the wilderness). Thereupon the Emperor wrote to 
the Pope ‘to a^ him to send legates to a council at which the past 
should be forgotten, the Roman precedence atated and supremacy 
hinted, and no one should mention the word FiJacque'* At this 
Constantinopolitan Oecumenical Council of a.d. 869^0 Basil was, 
indeed, concerned with other things—m wit, the two ftmdamental 
aims of the Im^rial poliqf—and he took the Papal levies by aur- 
priw in displaying an effidoncy in the pursuit of his own interests 
which contrasted strongly with his indifference to the interests of 
his Patriarch. The Emperor saw to it that the procedure for the 
ex-Pairiarcb’s trial should be arranged to the Emperor’s own liing 
and not to the legates* likii^; and when a Bulgarian embassy 
applied co the Council for a judgement as to whether the ecclesi¬ 
astical allegiance of Bulgaria was owing to Rome or to Constan- 
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tmople, the Emp«ror saw to it, again, that the representatives of 
the four Eastern Patriarchates should all pronounce in favour of 
Constantinople over the Papal legates* heads.* 

When, after this, the Papacy continued to make obstinate etforts 
to entice Bulgaria back to that ecclesiastical allegiance to the Roman 
See wUch she had acknowlct^ during the five years ending in 
870 » Basil took the opportunity of Ignatius’s death in 877 to re¬ 
appoint Photiua to the Patriarchal Qiair, with instruedona, this 
time, to solicit the Pope's approval for bis appointment and to 
accept the condition, which the Pope proceeded to lay down, that 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Bul^ria must be retroceded to 
the Papacy by the Patriarchate. This Photian volxe foLt by Im- 
penal command induced the Pope to send legates to a new council 
which met at Constantinople in 879; and here the Papal legates 
were persuaded to concur in referring the question of Bulgaria’s 
ecclesiastical allegiance to the decision of the East Roman Emperor. 
Presumably they were given to understand in advance that if the 
Emperor’s title to make the award were recognized he would 
render the award in their Pontifical master’s &vour. In any case 
the Emperor did actually decide in this sense; and the transaction 
is characteristic of the Imperial policy. What the Imperial 
Government really bad at heart was to obtain a public acknow¬ 
ledgment that on the question of the ecclesiastiod allegiance of 
Bulgaria the last word lay neither with the Patriarchate nor yet with 
the Papacy but with the Imperial Government itself; and for the 
sake of securing this rictory in principle the Imperial Government 
was not unwiillng to make a provisional concession on a point of 
practice. 

As a matter of fact this award in the Papacy’s favour cost the 
East Roman Empire nothing; for the Bulgarians (disillusioned by 
their short experience of Papti jurisdiction)* annuUed the Imperial 
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aaa rettimed a non-commiRal anewer to the fiulgarias Kbafi*i MQueac that be ahould 
be allowed to have a Patriarcb of hie own (Etornlk, op. cit, p. tja). Thereafter the 
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award defacto by a policy of ^ouacerly inactivicy*; and no doubt the 
Emperor had mformed himself that this would be the sequel before 
he entered into his understanding with the Papal legates. > Thus 
the Eiuperor managed to deprive the Papacy of any plausible 
ground nn* con^dcting him of injusdcei or even of unfriendliness, 
in his dealings with the Roman See, while at the same time he 
effectively secured that the whole of the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula—both the d^dcvant Diocese of Thrace and the £>devant 
Prefecture of niyricum—should be incorporated into the body 
social of Orthodox Christendom instead of g^a^dtating towards the 
now alien and rival Christendom of the West. 

In pursuing this poli^^ of gaining the gist of what he wanted 
without goad^g the Papacy into making a breach with him Basil 
was also careful not to push his cultural imperialism in South 
Eastern Europe Either aBeld than seemed sCricdy necessary for the 
East Roman Empire’s poUdcal security. So long as he could make 
sure of Bulgaria, which lay at his gates, he was content to let the 
distant Moravia go; and In this Moravian field the tactics of our 
modem Western imperialism—"first the missionary, then the cod> 
sul, then the soldieP^—were not pursued by the cautious ninth- 
century East Roman statesman. Basil appears to have borne no 
grudge against the Phodan missionaries, Cyril and Methodiusi for 
their early decision^—which they took on common-sense geo¬ 
graphical grounds—to place their new Moravian Church under 
the Papal jurisdicdon.* And when, after the death of Cyril’s sur* 

Mzrw Pope K»d froa Bulfiru his ]enu Bishop PeraMsus of Porto becouM be 

fuapoctee hin of ponderiiu to Boris’ aimritieo to obtab ecduUsbcal suteoMnr 
(Dvori^ op. dt.. pp. i^v}> 'Tbo last stroke (hit aheteie<l Bom from Rorsa was tb« 
ifitrwtdflcfm of tn< vuna la rcRuing to appotm u Bubop of BuJgvis tbs coodidate oa 
wbofa &ris hid set Us heart (Dvenu, op. oft., p. 1 95), 

* 1° f^i /if af Hiil p fia P«pd 

•ore ^e viedaw of a eich, ud thef also noounbadtotwo otbeipt<«es of Roosn 
diploroatie sbatp pnetiea. Without raalidna. appare&tif. what tM? ware doing, tbay 
aubo^bed to an laathema igwnat anybody who added lanhiog to the Nicatw Cteed 
(that ia. an aniri»»ma agtuuc the Fe^ for aecaptsig the PfUafua): and they also aub* 
aenbed toa coodiiif foaoluttooptitcofl^ tba PoM'a pfopeMl w prohibit (ho nofninaben 
of layttaa to the Spiaropata (i.e. rejcctiog mo Pope's ffiaoteuero foe diaeuslifring 
PboQua). 

* Thu deoenptioo of ooe owdam Weotm aetbod of aaeroach/sent upon Uvea 
ofiu«-W«ate» aededes la attrlbutad to the Scoperor Theodore of Abyaalxua, who duly 
mat bw Old at tbe handa of a Waian azpodidooafy faree. 

’Ja oaonila, a«iit*il dit. la tacdque daa fouvemeaents eurepdaM quiod lb Teulaoi 
pcwidr* ua «at d’Oriast. Oo lastM das abaatosoahea d’aboro, puia ^ «(«suls pour 
appuyat ka mMoondrea. poia da balaillona eour aouteoir ]aa eoMUla. Ja oa ojia p«a 
ua riiah do Clodouatan pew dva bend do la aorte: }’aiino (oiauz ov«r aAtiia aux 
botaiDooc tout da suite.’—Loi^. C. (anCMn vjee-eoooul do Franco i Maaaaoua); 
Adadofa //, Ig fVraMi a’A^tfiiiu, rt far Sui At U Mfr 

(Pans tBis. Anyet), p, (So. 

> Thii dadaiee aooaa to bore boos taken net later than A.P. % 67 . tot tba Popo to 
obwiu the TWO Phocuo nwaaaeearieo tbalr appIkatJofi waa bileholaa 1, who died 
OB the i]tb Nflve»bor of (hat vetr. 

* The puaiatosco of the fnsedahip batwees (he Imperial Court and the FhotUn 
asaencnnae in Menela b proaod ^ the fact dtai, ti*<g a.p. SSx, Mothodiui received 
and acerptad ao lavitaiioo freatho EBsparer BaaU J to pay his avwt at Cootandnopla. 
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vivor Methodius £0885, the fledgeling Methodian Church was 
forcibly broken up, with the Papacy’s connivance, by Gennan 
miastonaries of the fatin rite,^ Basil appears again to have refrained 
from pfoteadng agai^t a high-handed act whl^ implied the 
unqualified and d&itivc incorporation of the Moravian half of 
the South-Cast European no-man Viand into the body sodal of 
Western Christendom. The East Roman Government contented 
itself with rescuing the survivors of the Moravian clergy of the 
Slavonic rite and placing their services at the disposal of the Bul¬ 
garians,* who had revealed their intention to throw in their lot with 
Orthodox Christendom by tactfully ignoring the Emperor's own 
award of the year 879.* 

This display of moderation and humanity was a master-stroke of 
East Roman diplomacy; for it served three purposes slmultaneogsly. 
It gave the Bulguians a concrete proof of East Roman goodwill 
and good faith; it emphasized the advanuges of allegiance to a 
Chu^ which tolerated and encouraged the ecclesiastic^ use of the 
local vernacular, by contrast with the irksomeness of the Western 
Church’s oppressive imposition of an alien Latin; and in the third 
place it widened the gulf between a Bulgaria whidi took kindly to 
the SlavonicLiturgy and a Roman Church which would presumably 
be iinwilling ever to concede to Bulgaria an indulgence which it 
had revoked so quickly, and so ruthlestiy, in Moravia.* Thus Basil 
anchored Bulgaria to the Orthodox allegiance; and his son and 
successor Leo the Wise clinched Baril’s work by calling in the 
Nomad Magyars,> with the result that these pagan barbarians 

Aftd tbo tecAddd to tbe Erapcfor'a r»meM w him to behind him ■ prieet eod h 
deteoB of hie pwtv. SUeoaic boon (Dr^nlk. op, dt., p. 378), 

‘ Afi«ihee«o(BefCrn(danqf the rvebfotben'Tiiittonome, Methodius hod auc« 
eeodod. with leaM di&mlir. in penuadjns Pope NMhoUi I'e luCcaMr, Pope Kodreo 11. 
to s*** Monviui Chiudi a fWd pro foo, la Axabearo (or la AoeoptAMO of the 
Psp^unedictien, m the aIum of • Pipel lutfioritotion to en^7)i Slovook Unirgr 
(000 rV, C (ui) ft) 11, p. 3to. foemote 1. tbereV Tkui htautance «( Metfaediui upon 
(be UM of tbo IooaI ve/XMOuW, eonbioed *ttB hb rcfuMl to foDow tbi Pipiey ie 
iatroducuK the pUwfM, *«n the offnceo which drew down deotnetien upon the 
Momica tbureb oftu the deotb of tbo itoecd of ito two s^^ feuadan (mo fV. C 
(iii)W3 (S).p. sSi.ohove). 

t Rmamon, op. at., ro. jaa-o: Dyomdt, op. eu., pp. 390-9'. ee« iloo tfae preeent 
Study,. TV. C (m) (c) 3 (fit, p. jot, oboeo. 

t te pp. 607-0, obw. 

* It ii «s iatriauina tbeush perbipi n uAiA«wenb)e, aueabon whether there w«a 
im cootaainty of trodStiee bcneooa tbo ebori-liTed CrriUo-Mothodjoa Slevonie Church 
of monow, which ww founded in A.D. S6& sod we* eupprceerd bj violence mA.fi. 69$, 
And tbe bhewwe epWoenl Hueoite SUvoaje Cbwth waieh troea ia the Behomiaa pen 
of Roetalav'i MoroetAn priadpoLip msa hoe eenairM* later. &eth then ‘Ceocho* 
SlovAk' r«ljwiouarQoocBetU3wecodiotanfuiehcdb7Ap«s4*«aAte (ttoohmeottethc methtt 
tocfue. A wep hootilicy to Cermomem, aad *a uawilUanaio to aee«p( the ti^reaury 
of the BomAa Soe oxeept oe tbeir owe toma. Aro tMoo roAirbolc reetmbJinooA 
Aiaply tbe omr o a to of • foRwtowe iioiiloho of ecroifDAtioceef Or waa there ifi 
founoentb-eeocWT Bebeirui a eubterzvMoa of tbe Cyrillo-Methodjia 

C hurohwh) eh voi brought to (he lurfioe by tbeettnetiao w tbe bndrrd idtee of AUnei- 
der RofUib W^dif^ 

> For tbe cucumetencee >ee Pert HI. A, Annex 11 , vol. iii, p. 443. ehooe. 
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occupied the Hufigariftn Alfdld end thereby insukted the Cta> 
dejtubien remjient ol &n Orchodoz Christian Bulgaria from the 
Traosdanubian remnant of a Western Christian Moravia.’ No 
doubt the East Roman Government was relieved to see the prob> 
lems that had been raised in A.D. 862» by the establishment of 
contact between the two Christendoms overland, disposed of in 
A.D. 895 by the reintroducdonof that wedge of insulating paganism 
which had been provided by the Avars before their annihilation in 
A.D. 791.* 

The East Roman Emperor Basil t showed equal tact in handling 
the delicate relations between the East Roman Goveminent and 
the Papacy that were involved in the expansion of the East Roman 
Empire's pclidcal dominions in Southern Ita!y.> In AJ>. 73 2 Ba^'s 
predecessor Leo Syrus had transferred from the ecdeaUsdcal Juris¬ 
diction of the Papacy to that of the Oecumenical Patriarchate the 
East Roman territory of Calabria, which in Leo’s day was confined 
to the ’toe’ of Italy (from the basin of the River Crad, inclusive, 
southwards) together with the enclave of Gallipoli in the %eel’.< 
Between 876 and 915 this modest overseas holding of the East 
Roman Empire 00 Clondnental Italian ground was expanded Into 
an imposing dominion which included the whole of Southern Italy 
up to Gaeta on the one coast and the Gargano Peninsula on the 
other; and all the territory between the new fronder of 9x5 and the 
old fronder of 876* was, at the tune of the East Roman conquest, 


* He Menan eeicted the Moraeleas lAd the rwpeeisTe D 04 mi* 

•WM in ihe AfaiS; (be Pecheocp. Veedios oo dte hUsTin* beeb, evicted the fiul(in 
Mda tb«u rtmeioins TnMdAOMken poeefeiione in the terntortee neer bieien e* 
Mdldtvu. WellMhie, tod Tnaefbebu (••• TV, C <iii) (e) a (A, P« 3S3, /oomota t, 
ebev^ 

* There b an uombtikabb evttfemew hiifiwo the r«epectc*« veriedeee oi the 
•cetaeiMiee) rek^eAe between the Ortfaedoz and Weticn chuMhce aad ibe g«o- 
Srephieel relebeee b e twt e t the Onbedee end Weeicm Chrudea werida. The cede* 
neeaetl rebtiwu becknie bed et tbe ef (be Ant re^eetaMiihBseBt eS saefrapbkel 
cenwa evertiAd ia a.d. SSt; tha« Sntecdeeuetical owe piMedcitfebout the tmte when 
(bb SMgnpbicel centtet «ei bnfceit bv the Masiv ecctipatien ef the AlfBid rfree A.D. 
Sex: e freeh er>»)( la eeJeeuetieeJ rekoocM broke out efier (he tecend r«>«a(eblah^e( 
^ CBfitio oveeUikd threurt the eottvenioo ef (be Mesyin to Weite» ChrutiaAhx «( 
tbe turn ef tbe (eatb esdekveoili cesrunei, 7^s tirn« (he it (erehifihmrnr of see* 

cooaet wti permanent, end—confonnebly (bt eodeaUctieil aehim me 

* For lb* IBSM7 end medvee af (hb Eeet Booten expeaateb in Seuifaem Itiily— 
«^ch bet*h **itb tbe ceeopettoA of Bah in $76. wee eoMumnated is tbe cta^eisn 
«f Beau’e leeenlNiecpbeote Pbeeaa the elderte SSs, end wm ceo&rmed betbe cnirpe> 
tMaoftheMflof AXneifiMuhuipintea en tbe densHaeo ia 91 $—*«c !V. C (iii) fr) 

p. s^above. 

t Tm r«et ef the 'heel* bed been eoe^uered \n Ihe Lombard Brineipalir)' of Beae. 
pnts beCwcenA^, 671 andA.P. 6S7, after (be deamofthe RenuAUDperorCmiaaa II. 
For Cmsfie' preneua etack en Bcoevente aet IV. C (uO M 2 CA. Anna I, above. 

* wntpn>«Uauite three cetesonea; beet the n-wm( poeeaetene of me 

oara of Benevemo m Ap^a which had bees conquered from the Lomberda 

by Muwoi ruder* Zfnqiyah le a.D. $40-$, wreeced from theae African craquerer* 
by the Sect Rccnen Gevsnoteat io S76, and aaseaed to tbe Eeat Romiao Empire eut* 


(r) a (ffi. pp. 3 S 7 and 30b, feotnete 2. and tbe pieeeot Annex, 
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under the ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Papacy. It would bave 
been logical for the Emperor Basil to eztend the ecclesiastical jurU> 
diction of his Patriarch, at the expense of the Pope, p<znpar» with 
the extension of his own political sovereignty at the expense of the 
previous political masters of Southern Italy; but a step that would 
have been logical would also have been highly unpoUdc, and Basil 
was careful to regain from taking it. It has been conjectured that 
his son and successor Leo the Wise had a tacit understanding with 
the Roman See over the eccle^aatical allegiance of the South 
Italian bishoprics on the borderline.' In any case the three dio¬ 
ceses of Taranto, Oria, and Brindisi remained under cbe Papal 
Jurtsdiction and condnued to use Latin as their litu^cal language 
and the only new diocese of Greek language and Constantino* 
politan allegiance that was created In Southern Italy at this time 
was that of Santa Severina in old Calabrian territory which bad 
been under East Roman rule all alcmg.^ 

This statesmanlike moderation of Basil and Leo remained the 
norm of East Roman ecclesiastical policy in Southern Italy so long 
as the East Roman dorrunion lasted—with a sm^e exception, which 
proves the rule, during the reign of the military dictator Nicephoros 
Fhocas the younger {imperabat a.o. 963-9).* Having quarrelled 
with the Western Emperor Otto I over the political possession of 
Southern Italy, the East Roman Emperor Nicephoms revenged 
himself on the Papacy—which had c^ed Otto in and had taken 
shelter under his aegis^—by setting himself to detach fmm the 
Roman allegiance a cumber of bishoprics in the East Roman 
provinces of Laghovardhia and Vasilicata—a move to which the 
Papacy replied by strengthening its own ecclesiastical organization 
in the East Roman protectorates of Benevento and Salerno.^ This 
change in East Roman ecclesiasticai policy may have been one of 
the causes of the revolt of the Empire’s Apulian Lombard subjects 
against the Imperial Government in A.D. 1009 f but the strain im* 
posed upon the relations between that Government and the Papacy 
was not so serious as to prevent these two Powers from taking con¬ 
certed military action in a.D- 1053 against the Norman adventurers 

right: •««oed the lumvtfig *iuce«Mor*stit««’ of Lembard Buehr of Be&ev«oe^- 
Um DucbM of BoB t v t irto, Copvo. oAd SoltCTO *hi<h wcr« compwM to tcc o pt tA 
EMcRoattBprotoctonteiaSSr: t^thotfaroocin'-Matco of AcdoIA Nook^ifid Goeio 
*hich hod be«ft teomefod by the Lsmbetd* ead wUeh wd (o u« But RoaoD 
EainM of Leo Syru* ftoobl I tM ellefiaaee which they hM sever ceaeed to pey to 
the Hooon Bopireef Joetinan (Ad Herittuo. 

i l'SmpinBy*4iitm(fui» 1994. FontMBOifit). P- 

* Gv, oe- . p. * Goy. OP. ert., p. <oe. 

• The EiDwror N«ccp>«Aw wu the gnodieo, ee mil ei ihe namooehe, or the gviNrol 

whe the E«t Rocntn dcnuA 10 fiouibeni Italy io the campeign etA.P. Us. 

* See IV. CCui) (<) * (A> P> 33 $, above. 

• As eeeount of thia itruMie will be foued in Cay, op. etc, pp. 347^. 

^ See rv. C (Ui) (e) « (fi). p. 401. above, 
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who were at that time threatening to sweep away the whole political 

status fuo in Southern and Central ItalyA 

From the foregoing survey it will be apparent that one of the 
uaea to which the East Roman Government put its ‘Caesaro-papal’ 
authority over the Orthodox Christian Church—at any rate, 
the rdgn of Basil I onwards—was to prevenf the ecclesiastical 
rivalry between the Oecumenical Patriarchate and the Papacy from 
leading to an irremediable rupture. And this use of the monopoly 
of power which Leo Syrus had concentrated in the East Roman 
Government's hands was good as aa it went. The monopoly 
itself) however, was a sodal evil of such intrinsic maleficence t^t, 
as we have seen,^ it involved not only the East Roman Emplre» 
but the entire Orthodox Christian body social, in a premature 
breakdown. And as soon as (his breakdown produced one of its 
inevitable fruits, in a weakwdng of the East Roman Government’s 
power, the Oitlwdox Church took its revenge upon an oppressively 
^totalitarian' polidcal instirudon by casting oS these galling politi¬ 
cal chains and trampling vindicdvely upon the tyrant who now lay 
prostrate. This belated revolt of the Orthodox Church against the 
East Roman Imperial Goverument’ in the days of the Orthodox 
Chrisdan Society's decline was natural, but it was also suicidal; 
foe the point on which the tardily emancipated Orthodox Church 
chiefly delighted to oppose and frustrate the East Roman Govern¬ 
ment’s policy was in the matter of the Empire’s good understanding 
with the Papacy; and when this indispensable column in the archi¬ 
tectural de»gn of East Roman statescoanship was pulled down, 
ftsrore Sampsonico, by a subversive-minded Church Militant, the 
whole edifice of Orthodox Christian Society collapsed. 

This disastrous consequence of a rather abrupt chai^ in the 
Balance of Power between the Orthodox Chur^ and the East 
Roman State was demonstrated by the success of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch Michael Cenilarius (fur^aivrA^ ^ 43 - 5 ^) ^ deliberately 
producing a schism between ^ Orthodox Chtudi and the Western 
Church in defiance of the unanimous wishes of the East Roman 
Government and the Papacy and at the very rime of the military 
alliance of these two Powers i^nst the Normans which has been 
mentioned above. At this debate moment, when the existence of 
the East Roman dominion in Southern Italy was at slake and when 

I IV F«p*l «od Em Eonuo op«niioe« of a.£. 1953 vcrc, ol Mum. • fa mo . 
Tfa Em noman «xp<^tion«rf loret (eetaai&d*d br tb« Srsastinisud mb of 

tbc Apulian Lombm reMJ Mclo) wai driren off tbe betd, wUk IX*s Gaiman 

tt'oop* iailad ro mv< tbatr maiWr fxum bein^ taken onaeaer, Lm IX’e raibea/r 

fiTpetlinfn MauMt tfie Nonaafu ii teuelMd upoo in tV, C $ (A. P* above.) 

* Ifv IV. C (lu) (f) » (i), pp. above. ^ ^ . 

) Thu ecdaaimseal ineufTecQon afatfiat the tocubus of tbe Em Romas EaipiM 
ww port of e wider fMreeaant—etteBdiiu ever moet of tbe ooa«p«litieal field of Mcael 
li f e whi ch haa beco Tsudiod upoo ib Iv. C (ili) (e) a (fit, pp. above. 
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iriendlj Klations with th« Papacy were therefore more chan ever 
desirable from the Beat Roman Government's standpoint, Ceru* 
larius opened a bombardment of the Roman Church from those 
latterly silent theological batCeriea which had first been mounted 
by his predecessor Photius. On the occasion of Photius's attempt 
to play this dangerous game his mischievous acdvities had been 
promptly and severely (mashed by the Emperors Basil 1 and Leo 
the Wise; and, when benilarius assumed the Photian role, an 
attempt to repress the Patriarch in the traditional Imperial manner 
was duly made by Constantine IX Monomachus, the Emperor of 
the day; but, instead of accommodating himself to the Imperial 
policy like his pliant predecessor, CeruJarius proved recalcitrant 
and unmanageable. 

Imperial pressure did, indeed, so ht avail as to conscript Ceru- 
Isrius’s ungracious co-operation in an attempt to preserve those 
correct ofEdal relations between the Imperial Government and the 
Papacy that had subsisted, for the most part, since the healing of 
the Photisn schism in a.d. 89S-900; and the Imperial diplomacy 
was able to insist that the first move in these ecclesiastical negotia¬ 
tions should be made by a cleric who was perhaps rather less out 
of sympathy with the Imperial policy than the Piiriarch himself.* 
The negotiations were started by a letter from the autocephalous 
Archbishop of Ocbrida (an Orthodox prelate whose see lay in the 
West Bulgarian territories of the East Roman Crown, which were 
outside the Oecumenical Patriarch's jurisdiction)* to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Trani (the most ByzantinophU of the L^tin prelates in 
Southern Italy, by contrast with his neighbour and rh 4 l of Bari, 
who was the protagonist in the anti-Byzantine party).* This attempt 
at an ecclesiastical rt^prochsment had the warm approval and 
support of Argyrus, the Byzantinized son of the Apulian Lom¬ 
bard rebel Meio/ who had l^n sent out to Italy by the East Roman 
(government in 1051 on the mission of restoring the Imperial 
authority after it had been shaken by the double blow of the Nor¬ 
man invasion and the treason of the previous East Roman Governor 
Maniakis. In fact, it is possible that Ai^rus-^by origin a Lom¬ 
bard of the Latin rite—was the actual author of ^e policy, for at 
the time of his sppointment we find him protesting against Ceru- 
larius's idea of weaning from the Latin rite the Empire's Latin 

* Afchbitbep Leo of Oehnd* eaooot have atnick the as co&ipicuotaly 

•yntpaibedc to tbeir cauM, or be would doc have be«o iocludad, •• u wia, io die 
anathema wUeh ww pranouneed tsauiot tb« Pauiarcb bv (be Papal lefuea in t«j 4 after 
ibe depseit of their bull oi eaeonunuraeatieA (eea p. 614. belowl. 

* Fordie proeamioo of theeccleaiMii^ autoaofsf Qi thii n-devanc Weoi fiu^ariia 
PatrtMohata after the anoendon of the Weat Bulganan Empire to the But Rooun 
Empire is a.c. toi 9 a«a TV. C (iii) C<) » (fi), P- 394 . foomote t, above, 

* For ihia fint atafo of tbe oef^etjoae aeo Gay, op. dt., pp. 491—5. 

* Sc* p. 613, foetwte I, abov*. 
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subjects Id Italy.' Ceru]ariu8> oo his part, may have feared that Che 
policy promoced by Aigynis might work together with the con¬ 
temporary increase in the presdge and power of the Papacy^ to 
checkmate the Oecumenical Patriarchate’s South Italian ambidons 
and perhaps even to eliminate its authority altogether in the regions 
west of the Adriatic.’ CeruJarius was determined to prevent the 
Imperial Government and the Papacy from securing their respective 
interests in Southern Italy by a bargain at the Oecumenical Patri¬ 
archate’s expense; and so he displayed an intransigence and an 
aggressiveness that were calculated to provoke, and did provoke, 
a rupture. 

In 1053 Cerularius forcibly closed the churches of the i -a tin rite 
in Constantinople; and when three Papal legates arrived in Constan- 
tinojile in the spring of 1054 the Patriarch refused to meet them. 
The representatives of the Pope were hospitably entertained by the 
Emperor and were cordially received at the monastery of Srudlum 
with ita philo-Roman tradition; but the courtesy of the Imperial 
Govemment and the monks could neither overcome nor outwrigh 
the Patriarch’s studied hostility; and finally, on the i6th July, 1054, 
the Papal legates deposited on the altar St. Sophia a document 
declaring Cenjlariua excommunicated in the name of their master. 
The Emperor not only foiled in an effort at the thirteenth hour to 
repau the breach; he was actually compelled by the pressure of 
public opinion to write the Pairuri an open letter apologising for 
his own complacency cowards the Roman See and throwing the 
blame upon Argyrus. Thereafter, with the Emperor’s reluctant 
usmt, the Patriarch convened a council of the prelates within his 
jurisdiction, and on the 20th July, 1054, this Osuncil formally con¬ 
demned the Papal bull. Thus the East Roman Government’s 
attempt to secure an ecclesiastical rappT(Khement ended unhappily 
in producing the opposite result of a formal and open schism which 
was the Patriarcham's tardy but telling revenge upon the Imperial 
Govemment for three cencuries of humiliation. 

This eedesiaatied breach did not break the enttnii between the 
Papacy and the East Roman Government, but in alienating the 
^pathies of the East Roman Empire’s Latin subjects it played 
mto the hands of the Normans,« and it must therefore be regarded 
as one of the foctors responsible for the extinction of East Roman 
rule m Italy in the course of the next twenty-five years. In- 

* Pope A.e. •© 40 - 54 ) * <iip*bk cDd stroos-minded Tiwu- 

^ the need rof reform end hed Hkeo tbecM?%etive itep 

f'Is* • frwvwotot in rnaiim wtm he hed chottfi lldebrtnde 

^bnndeKfai (be Tue«a to be hn riffat-huad cun (eee IV, C {iiO («) s (jJ), p. 5*9, 

• oe 7 , di., p, 497, « iW TV r lun /a * riri ... . .1_ 


« See IV. C fiii) (e) > (fi), pp. ebove. 
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cidcntally th© cooquwt of the East RomaD domiftion in Southern 
Italy by the Nomiana carried with it the retransference of all the 
conquered territories—including Calabria and Sicily—from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdlctiort of Coostandnople to that of Rome. But 
the Orthodox Christian hierarchy did not draw the obvious in¬ 
ference. Its Italian losses simply exasperated It into an obstinate 
determination to make sure t^t the schism of a.d. 1054 should 
never be closed except— qucd erat a^rureiwn—through a complete 
and uncompromising acceptance of the Orthodox Church’s terms; 
and the permanent aDenation from one another of the two Christen- 
doins> which was the result of this ecclesiastical intransigence^ was 
a far graver consequence—not only for the East Roman Empire, 
but for Orthodox Christendom as a whole—than the loss of a 
Transadriadc outpost. 

The policy of keeping on good terms with the Papacy, which 
had been bequeathed by the Emperor Basil I to hia succeaaors on 
the East Roman Imperial throne, was maintained, with momentary 
lapses, by the East Roman Government so long as the East Roman 
Empire continued to e:^t; but the later Emperors were s$ unsuc¬ 
cessful as Constantine Monomachus in their attempts to put the 
policy into effect in the teeth of the Orthodox hierarchy’s resis¬ 
tance; and this resistance became all the more fanatical as the dis- 
integration of the Orthodox Christian Society demonstrated, at 
each further st^ of its disastrous course, that the Government 
and not the hierarchy was in the right. 

From the morrow of the restoration of a shadow of the East 
Roman Empire at Constantinople in A. D. 1261, ^ after the disastrous 
interlude of a Western usurpation, down to the moment of its hnal 
obliteration through the Ottoman Conquest in a.d. 1453, the line 
of Emperors which began with the re-conqueror of Constantinople, 
Michael VIII Palaeologus {jjrtpert^xit a.d. 1259-82), and wUch 
ended with hia descendant Constantine XI Dhmghasis {imperabat 
A.D. 1448-53), made repeated efforts to close the breach that bad 
been opened in a.d. 1054; and these latter-day East Roman states¬ 
men displayed the traditiooal East Roman sense of political realities. 
They faced the fact that the Balance of Power between the two 
Christendoms had now turned overwhelmingly in favour of the 
West, and they conformed their policy to this change of circum¬ 
stance by consenting now to come, both literally and metaphorically, 
on to Western ground. Michael Palaeologus himself was so 
from being dazzled by his personal success in recovering the 

* Pof tbe of the Ctwk ptincleelit)' of Nicaee io espeUisg ibe Wntefs ueurpen 
who hed id 3 «d Coiuunti&ople end ore«e« is *.o. >204, undn pretest of conduninf 
• *Fwutb Crueide*, *ee Pvt III. A. voL ui. p. vj, abm. 
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Imperial Ci^ that he lived m dread of seeing this audacious vindi¬ 
cation of an historic right bring down upon him the Western revanehe 
of another *crusade’ with the Greek ‘schismatics’ for its victims 
instead of the Muslim ‘unbelievers'; and this prudent anxiety led 
him, in A.D. i 274 i to attend an oecumenical council, convent by 
Pope Gregory a in the Transalpine city of Lyon,* where the 
sclusm was officially closed by the Emperor's acceptance of the 
Papal supremacy and ^e Fiiidque. As early as laSa, however, 
Michael’s weaker successor Andronjcus It was compelled to de¬ 
nounce the Union of Lyon under Orthodox ecclesiastical pressure; 
and the same fate overt^ the Emperor John Palseologus’s repeti¬ 
tion of Michael’s act in 1439 duriog the Council of Ferrara and 
Florence. Once again the articles of capitulation to which an East 
Koman Emperor had given a facile assent in a Western council- 
chamber were repudiated by his clergy and people at home; and 
though, this time, the Impet^ Government avoided the additional 
humiliatioa of being compelled by its own subjects to denounce 
a compact with an alien Power which was humiliating enough in 
itself, this last assenion of the Imperial will profited the Empire 
nothing. 

The last of die Palaeologi, the heroic Constantine Dhraghasis, 
whose fate it was to play Hector’s role in the exddium of the Third 
Troy, was still in communion with Rome when he stood in the 
breach, awaiting the Janissaries’ irresistible assault, on the 29tb 
May, 1453; but he had been basely betrayed by the Western 
fllli^ whose bounden duty it was to succour their beleaguered co¬ 
religionist. Giustmiani and his like no more availed to save the 
devoted city from its doom than Rhesus had availed to bring effec¬ 
tive relief to the Byzantine Hector's Homeric proto^pe. The same 
saw the fall of the imperial City and of the Imperial namesake 
of Constantine the Greatand, if we venture to sum up the 
common cause of Cbelr ruin in a single sentence, we may say that 
this tragedy occurred in the fifteenth century of the Chi^dan Era 
because the ‘Caesaro-papism’ of the Roman Emperor Constantine 
had been first successfully revived in the eighth century by the East 
Roman Emperor Leo Syrus and then successfully defi^ in the 
eleventh century by the Oecumenical Patriarch Michael Cerularius. 

If we probe somewhat deeper into the causes of the shift in the 
Balance of Power between t^ East Roman Government and the 
Orthodox hierarchy during the four centuries, ending in the year 
1453, which witnessed the Empire’s extinction, we shall protnbly 
come to the conclusion that the change is not fully explained by 
the progressive weakening of the Imperial Power. This negative 
• Sm IV. c (iH) («) j Cffi, pp. si» 5+4. *bove. 
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factor would hardly have operated with such potent effect if ie had 
not been reinforced by a positive increase in the strength of the 
Church; and if we inquire, in turn, into the causes of thU advance 
in ecclesiaadcal authority, we shah discover two: one of them ex* 
temaJ to the life of the Churcb, and the other intrinsic to its 
development in this age. 

The external factor which strengthened the hands of the Ortho* 
dox hierarchy in its successful opposition to the Icuperial Govern* 
mem's policy of reconciliation with the Papacy was the force of 
feeling and opinion in the Orthodox Christian World, which became 
increasingly hostile to the West and therefore increasingly ready 
to allow the Church to mobilize it against the Imperial Government 
on behalf of an and-Western policy. 

From the moment when the two Christendoms first re*encoun* 
tered one another, upon the recovery of the Western World from 
the post'Carclingian mterTegnuai,^ they each displayed an in¬ 
stantaneous antipathy for the oth^. Cm the Western side this 
feeling declares itself with a ludicrous violence in almost every line 
of the report on his diplomatic mission to Constantinople in 
A.D. 968 which the North Lombard bishop Liutprand of Cremona 
wrote for his Saxon master the Western i^peror Otto I.* On the 
Orthodox Christian side the learned Imperial authoress Anna Com¬ 
nena (vivibta A.D. toS^-post 1 148), in her AUxiad or history of the 
life and times of her father the East Roman Emperor Alexius I 
{mperabat A.D. io8t-ni8), displays a dislike for the Westerners 
and all thdr works which is not less Intense for being leas vtdgariy 
expressed than Liutprand's animus against Anna's world, ^ From 

* Fprthi*ifittmanum ms 2 V. COu)Ms(A< PP* (bert. 

* the in C rga w nm Cyp< fed. b7 B«ckef| J.i 
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tiiat onwards until the latter part of the scTcnteenth century 
tM* antipathy per^ted on both sides; but, as often happens, the 
weaker of the two parties to the relation made up for its physical 
impotence by the vehemence of its feelings. 

Within less than a hundred years of Anna’s day these fe^gs 
had risen to such a pitch of intensity on the Orthodox Chrisdao 
side that, when the people secured an accomplice on the Imperial 
throne in the person of the disreputable Comnenus Andronlcus I 
(in^abat a.o. 1182^5), they instantly indulged in a gweial 
massacre of all the Western residents in the East Roman dominions.' 
The feelings which had prompted this atrocity were naturally not 
assuaged by the prompt and savage reprisals that were taken by 
the Sicilian Normans and the Venetians; and the detesution of 
Western Christendom in the Orthodox Christian World was burnt 
into the souls of all later generations when Venetian diplomacy 
diverted *the Fourth Crusade’ from Palestine to Constantinople, 
with the result that in a.d. 1204 the Imperial City was captured 
and sacked, and the East Roman Empire itself p^tioned, by a 
piratical gai^ of Latin ixiilitaiy adventurers. 

There^r a rabid Anti-Westernism became the master-passion 
of the Orthodox Christian Society; and this was the one field in 
which the otherwise discordant nations of Orthodox Christendom, 
who had wrecked their common civilbatlon by their internecine 
strife,’ could bring themselves to make common cause. The Latin 
conquerors of the East Roman Empire found, to their dismay and 
their undoing, that the Bulgars—who, after 167 years of political 
servitude, had successfully thrown off the East Roman yoke in A.D. 
1186, only eighteen years before the Latin conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople—were as implacably hostile to the Western interloMrs as wen 
th^ Greek co-religionists. This spirit in Orthodox CWstendom 
not only frustrated the efforts of East Roman statesmanship to 
achieve aropprochemenfwith the West during the two centuries that 
followed the Greek reoccupation of Constantinople in 1261; in the 

^ b«ea«3ted iolll. C (iii), vol. iu, pp. above. la deeliu with Wefterapeopk, 
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same measure, it assisted the contempprary efforts of Ottoman 
statesmanship to impose the boon of politioa! unification upon 
Orthodox Christendom by force. After a long and intimate and 
painful experience of both the two neighbouring societies the 
Orthodox Christians found the Ottoman version of Islam less un* 
palatable than the Latin version of Christianity; and when, In the 
tod, they were forced to make the choice between Latin patronage 
and Ottoman domination, they did not hesitate to choose the latter 
as the lesser evil, The Greek grandee who declared in a.d. 1453, 
when Mehmed the ConqueroPs hand was already raised above 
Constantinople to deliver the cot^ dt grdee, that 'the turban of the 
Prophet’ was preferable to ‘the dara of the Pope’,* was accurately 
expressing in his mordant ep^ram the sentiments of all his co* 
religionists—Bulgars and Serbs and Rumans, as well as Greeks—• 
who were now in the act of being united with each other, and 
divorced from the Christians of the West, through the triumph of 
a non-Christian Power. 

Thus, from the eleventh century onwards, popular feeling fought 
potently on the aide of the Orthodox Church in its contest with the 
East Roman Imperial Govenunent over the capital question of 
Orthodox Christian relations with the West; tnit the Church's 
eventual ^dctory over the East Roman State was not solely due to 
the support of this external ally in this part of Che battle>fleid. The 
Chur^ eventually established its ascendancy over the State not 
only in the matter of relations with the West but along the whole 
front on a battle-field that extended over almost every province of 
life; and this general change to the Church's advantage in the 
Bdance of Power between Church and State must be ascribed to 
an Intrinsic strengthening of the Church^ioth in organization and 
in mcra^—which began in the twelfth century* and contmued 
thereafter. 

When the Comnenian E>yna3ty {impnahant aj>. 1081-1185)5 
temporarily rallied the East Roman Empire* from the shock which 

I CibboB, 64wU: Riitery ^ Ota Dae&ta aitd Pall af tha Amrm Empita, 
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it bad received in the middle of the eleventh cent;^ through the 
limultaneous aseauJce of the Normans and the Saljuqs, they duly 
re^ueerted the Imperial Govenunenfs ‘Caesaro-papal’ preten¬ 
sions but this was not the leading note of the relations becween 
State and Church in the new age. The foreroriner of the new 
dynasty, Isaac ComnenuSi bad recompensed the Patriarch Michael 
Cenilarius for his good ofGces in hoisting Is^c on to the Imperial 
Throne by transferring to the Patriarchate in pcrpe^ty certain im¬ 
portant righta of patronage and administration in ecclesiastical 
afairs which had hitherto been retained in the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment's hands. The Roititutor Imperii, AJenua I, himself made a 
momentous new departure, tantamount to an abandonment of 
^Csesaro-paptsm^ in principle, when he conceded civil as well as 
ecclesiastical autonomy to the Basilian monastic communides on 
the peninsula of Athos^ and the island of Patmos;^ and at Athos this 
concession In principle chtained its full practial effect when the 
supervisory control over the monastic federal republic, which 
Alexius I Comnenus had retained in his own Imperial hands, was 
transferred to the hands of the Oecumenical Patriarch* by the 
Emperor Andronicus 11 Pslaeclogus (mperabat A.n. 1282-1323). 

The effect of Alexius’s and A^ronicus’s generosity upon me 
fortunes of the Orthodox Church is comparable to the advantage 
which the Papacy secured in the West through the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. ‘The Holy Mountain', like 'the Holy 
See', became an inexpugnable stronghold from which the Church 
could confidently take the offensive against the Secular Power, in 
the knowledge that its opponem could never retaliate by cancelling 
the gift that it had irrevocably made. With Athos as their base of 
operations, a new party of 'Z^ota' arose in the Orthodox Church 
in the course of the twelfth century, to do battle with the Photian- 

* See VuiUev, A. A.: HuUir* dt I'Sw^rt (Peria Pieerd, s tpI. 
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minded 'politicals’.* And the outcome of the Emperor AndixuiU 
cus’a act of placing Athos under the authority of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate dt jure was to enable the Mountain and 'the Zealots' 
to capture the Patriarchate dieand to retain their control over 
it in perpetuity.* Thia totton sacr4t between the prelatea and the 
monks of the Orthodox Church against the East itoman Impenal 
Govemment and the Papacy was both a consequence and a cause 
of the Imperial Power’s decay. It could hardly uve been achieved 
if the hierarchy had not ceased to be subservient to the Emperors 
or if the monks, on their part» had not ceased to need the support 
ofchePapacy in order to set the Eir4>erors at defiance. At the same 
rime this alli'ance of the prelates and the monks, under the leader¬ 
ship of the Utter, notably increased the fighong power of the 
Or^odox Church Militant,* and proportionately decreased the Im¬ 
perial Governmeiu’s chances of carryii^ out a philo-Papal policy 
against the Orthodox Church's will. 

Moreover, by that time the Patriarchate had at last established 
the right—for which it had fought so courageously against a Caesar 
Bardas and a Leo the Wise*—of censoring an &nperor's morals. 
Id a.d. 1262 Andromeus IPs predecessor on the Imperial throne, 
the redoubtable r^conqueror of Constantinople Michael Palaeo- 
logus, had been excommunicated by the Patriarch Arsenlus in 
punishment for his crime of blinding his polidcal victim the ex- 
Emperor John Lascaris; and, when Michael made the tradiriocsl 
Imperial retort of proclaiming the presumptuous cleric's deposi¬ 
tion, Araenius refused to consider himself deposed, From his place 
of exile at Proconnesus he exerted a greater spiritual influence over 
the Emperor's Orthodox subjects than he had wielded when he was 
in material possession of the Patriarchal Throne at Nicaea and Con- 
standnople; and his moral victory was commemorated in the name 
of the Arsenites: a new party in the Church, who stood for eccle¬ 
siastical independence of the Imperial authority in spiritual things. 
A aimilar independence of mind was displayed, in 2 different cause, 
by John Vekkos, a cleric who was Aisemus'a younger contemporary 
and who first made himself prominent as an opponent of Michsri 
Palaeologus's project for the Union of the Churches. On this 
account Vekkos was imprisoned by the Emperor; and although 
he became a convert to the Unionist cause and was promoted by 

* VmIwt, «p, cit, wL y. 3 S 4 «e 4 ^. A W«nen 9 rtud«tu «bo tUoki is teniu «f 
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Michael to the PatHarchate in 1275, after the Union of Lyon, he 
proved the sinceruy of hia conversion when, in 1282. the ^^peror 
Andronicus U revoked the Act of Union in deference to tbepre> 
vailing current of feeling in Orthodox ccclesiaetica] elides. On 
this occasion Vekkos refused to abandon a cause which he bad 
deliberately, and profitably, embraced, now that it bad turned out 
to be unpopular; and he remained ^thful to his Unionism until 
his death, thirteen years later, In prison. 

In entrenching itself on Athos, and asserting itself in Constan¬ 
tinople, during the second, and cuhnbiating, phase of the Orthodox 
Chnshan 'Time of Troubles* the Orthodox Church was equipping 
itself—no doubt unconsciously and unintentioiially^for the task 
which was as^gned to it by the great Ottoman statesman Mehmed 
the Conqueror. The rutUess dttoman slayer and supplanCer of 
the last the East Rornsn Emperors not only gave a gracious in- 
vestitare to a new Oecumenical Patriarch,* but proceeded to confer 
upon his creature Gennadius^ a jurisdiction to which no incumbent 
of the Oecumenical Patriarchate would ever have dreamed of 
aspiring so loi^ as an East Roman Emperor or a Bulgarian Tsar or 
a Serbian Despot still retained his throne.^ The PSdiahah Mehmed 
made the Patriarch Gennadlus his miiUi-biiky for the 
RSm, which, being Interpreted,^ means that be made him the 
deputy-shepherd of all the Padishih’s roHyeh of the Orthodox 
Christian Faith throughout the Padishah’s dominions. Thus, when 
the Ottoman Empire attained its widest extent during the century 
that opened with Mehmed ll's reign, the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
atantioople found himself—no doubt to bis own bewilderment— 
reinstated over his former Greek fiock, given authority over them 
in civil and temporal afiairs, and empowered to exercise the same 
authori^ Over his Greek aubjects* Bulgar and Serb and Ruman 
and and Arab co-religionists In the ecclesiastical domains 

of his own peers: the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem and 
Antioch, the President of the Autocephalous Church of the Greek 
island of Cyprus, Che Patriarch of Bulgaria, and the autonomous 
archbishops of Ochrida and Ped.^ At t>i<» moment of simultaneous 

^ P«r tiM nl«p«e •«« V. C (u) (fr), vol. n. pp. aoS^ b«kw. 

* S«c V. C (ii) («), vel, vi, p, M3. feCPtD9ts «, bdow. 

* C«te*dhia wu n tfai* hum tbt t«»def «{Ajiti^Uoioolat partr in U>e Oitbodox 

Cburcfa. B4#oft tftkint cnonsitie be had bees proaiMst. under hie eembs 
Mac el Geer^ Sebehnua. m tbe prirtce MatCirT ef tfa< ^peror VIII Felee^ 

lefue md • SM^enet U We Uoioo, He bed ceovectM te the Aati*Uaieewt 
pem mjoo op Merh ef Epbeeue. t*be bed bees tbe kedinf 'Di^Herd' et Fenwi 
eadPlertM. 

* Tbie pMBt bee bee^ tevebed upoo by aoticipetioa lo IV. C (Iii) S (fi). p. $46, 

t. ebe**. 

* PeftbeOfteaenMaelesdpelltieelnReneeePwtlll. A,vel.iii,pp, «e-re, ebove. 

* ForthereeceredeAuIibe'iutocesbelT'of Pce(rv«te^Ipai)bySUc>A9ulcyiDia’» 
serkbem Gmd Vmr. Mtbsed ^6lla, >0 e.p, 1537, eee Pm HI. A, v»L ib. 
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palutioD aad abasement the Patriarchate of Conauotinople at last 
justified the title of ^Oecumenical', which it had assumed nearlj a 
thousand years before,* by effectively exerdsing at leaat a civil 
jurisdiction over the Orthodox Church throughout the World.* 

It will be seen that, in a sense, the fortunes of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate were made by the Ottoman conquest of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
somewhat as the fortunes of the Papacy had been made, a thousand 
years earlier, by the barbarian conquest of the Latin provinces of 
the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
Era- During the intervening millennium the Pspacy had first slowly 
built up an oecumenical dominion over Western Chriscendom and 


belated rise approximately coincides, stage by stage, with the 
Papacy's decline and fall. The Oecumenical Patriarch Arsenius 
(Ju^ehaiur a-D. 1255-67), who brought the East Roman Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaeologus to a mor^ Caoossa, was not far from 
being the contemporary of Pope Boniface VIII (fungehatur ko, 
1294-1303), at whose expense the spell of Papal invincibility was 
so bru^ly broken by Philip the Fair of France. The rise of ‘the 
Zealt^', and of Athos, was contemporaneous with ‘ Ae Babylonish 
Captivity* and Ac Great Schism; and the triumph of the secular 
power of Ae 'Osmanlis, who brought Ae whole of Ae Oittwdox 
Christian World under the Oecumenical Patriarch’s suAori^, 
waa quickly followed in the West by the establishment of those 
modem parochial sovereign Powers that have now broken Ae Papal 
Roipuitlica Christiana into fragments. 



p. so, fetmte j, iSow. The Greek impariilam «f the PbkDiri»te (Me II. D wL 
u, pp. m-S, ibove) ptocund the ebentian of SCkCUO’e Serb PelritK^ee is 

«c«a«*eet»t*| wee crowned b? the eMicioe 

rt tU Weet ftaltmca Arcbbtebepnc «f Oefande <d)bh. H. A. B., and Bowse, K‘ 

>VJ9 UMvenity Pf«s), cb. 14), The 

AnbophoM Orthodox ceaauDitv had loea eiMj * ' ' J ^ 


^bophooe Orthodox bed lofi« esKo felt the w^tht 9^ e 

euotM mBAT ther wt» becked bp tbe oroadoUe forte of the Oaobep Gevorm^e 

^ eooqticM of iba eaetropoUtaa provuacee of sbe 
Jyebie W«ld ^ Sutao Sebm Usee I. C (j) (S). Anoex I, Tol^p, ead IV. C 
voJ^, pp. 45 ®-*, *bo*e) the first Orthodox Piinereh 
01 JorsMetera who was a Modeni Greek la mbonaLrv. Gemaim fl an x.e. 


•ml y /eWs to 4 Ms OrModNr SmtuUm 

CL^M tpai, p. 83), prohibited *be acoeptiflee of Artbophona poevubns ia 

Orthodox atttaotaneauidtbenbT exdudod the AnUpbooM from aUpoosibdity of ever 
>««M^ buhoM, euaee by thie time it «m ocie of the establiebod caavwicioM of the 
rOodox Qu^ that n hahopo abetald be tskea from (be rwito of the rcfular derxr 
dwii*^ (Gibb aad Bowm, up, oit.. sap. axX ^ 

‘ Soo rV. C (iii) (c) » (fit.p. jjj, above. 

• wM< tbe RiflBiaa Chunh nosaiasd uadar the eedcBaxtkal juriadjctien of 


Ortbodox 

Otdoeivol; 


Soa IV, C (Ui) (f) 3 (®, pp. sja.S4, above. 
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PAULICIANS, BOGOMILS, CATKARS 

Aky religious cooupunit)' which has been branded as *heredcal’ 
has suffered, os kypothesi, the rnisfomme that hu overtaken the 
Boeotians and the PhilUtmea.* Its reputadon has come to be at 
the mere; of victorious adversaries whose victory has been so com> 
plete that it has enabled them not only to stamp out, or keep under, 
the discomffted sect, but also to make sure that its features shall 
be known to Posterity through no other picture than the victors’ 
own hostile and malevolent caricature. This was the ^te of the 
Paulicians, until an autbendc and original, though mutilated, Hcur> 
gical book of the Paulician Church —Key of Truth —was dis¬ 
covered* in 1891, and published in 1S98, by an English scholar.^ 
Dr. Conybeare’s edition of this tort has t)ut>wn a wholly new light 
upon the character and history of a movement which both fas¬ 
cinated and pushed Gibbon ,* and his intioducdon is a monument 
of scholarship and a mine of erudldon—though it is unforUuiately 
marred by an odium theologiam against the Tneamadonist' (i.e. 
‘Concepdonist’} persecutors of rkift ^Adoptionist’ Church.’ 

From Dr. Omybeare’a researches it would appear that the 
Paulician community was a piece of jetsam that bad been deposited 
in the folds of the Taurus and And-Taurus Ranges^ by an archaic 
Adopdonist’ wave of Chrisdanity which preceded the ‘Concep- 
donist’ wave in spreading outwards from a common centre of du- 
petsion in Syria’ but which was overtaken and obliterated by the 
pursuing wave on every sector of their common circular field of 
e:tpansioii except for one or two points where the jetsam cast up 
by the earlier wave was preserved high and dry in some mountain 

> S «4 II. D (ii), vol, ^ P' 

* micuiivipt of «/ Tnah btd beie io t8«7 ia tlt« wcZutm of ibo 

Holy StbM of (be Otctoim Mooopbnin AiBcniia Cburek tt Eehrnhaiia, «ner 

DMA MefiMfWd & 01 B • ftoup of PtuBeiM wbo uufnMd from 

tbc CKtcMa to tbe RtjiiuB lU* of ibe fUiaoo-Turkub froober lo 7'iin*««uc4iiA ofter 
tb« Ru—Q.Tuffaih W«r of iSaS-v. 

* C9ath*»i*>P'^-Th4Knt^TndM:AMaimaI^U»P«iii£eianC/imAtfAfiwnia\ 
tb« ArcMAitt t« i dico d *qd Mukud with iUuatnbva 4ooum«sCi tod inOoductioB 

iM. Cknadee Pnao), 

* 8cc GwM, BdvBd; fS* Huury of ik£ Aodow foU ^ tSt Amoft SmOin, 
oL li*. 

* la pbcoo. Dr. Coayboeo^s tataua iksoito^ualf UmswU^wu ee«« dUplayod by 

(bi* kttcr*d*y ,W«>tcn) •ohoUr'i ‘lManotteti«r lH*t wvw t^iixm tb€ir aaeieBt 
*Adoptieaift' TirtiBi wbom b< hw w cliivilrau^ uadec bit tnd ao lomiiid- 

ctJIy idetlisod. 

« For ocfaec lurrivtl* ia tb«M •oelodcd hifhluidi mc II. D (vQ, vol. 11. pp. 

ij7^i obon. 

* For UiH phaidve 'AdoptiOAkt* v«moc of Chruduity »e« Meyer. E,; Ifripnnv 
ynd AJifAigi its ChitUnttsm, toL ui (StuRSVt and Berlia 1933. Cot^, pp. tjS-l. 
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fastness.* On the opposite edge of the field, ‘Adoptionism’ found 
another ftstness in the moonuins of Asturia, in the reraocc north¬ 
west of the Iberian Peninsula » Dr. C^onybeare hazards the speculv 
tion that another relic of ‘Adoptionist’ Christianity may be found 
in the Far Western Church of ‘the Celtic Fringe’, and that the 
irreconcilability of an Adoptionist’ with a ‘Conceptionist’ Christo- 
logy may have been the real stumbling-block in the way of a good 
understanding between the Church of St. Columba and the Church 
of Rome.* 

The essence of the Adoptionist', as opposed to the ‘Concep- 
tionist’, faith is a belief that Jeeus was not bom divine, but that in 
virtue of bis human spiritual achievements and merits he was desig¬ 
nated by God as the Son of God when, at the moment of his baptism, 
he was taken possession of by the Holy Spirit aa a human vehicle 
for its divine activity.* This Adoptioniat’ Christolc^ has been 
nobly formulated by the statesman-theologian Paul of Samosara, 
who was Patriarch of Antioch from a.d, 260 to a,d. 272 aod from 
whom the Fauliciane appear to have derived their name.^ 

' In fcrity and resoluteness of character he likened himself to God, and, 
having kept himself free from sb, was united to God, and was eru- 
powered to grasp, es it were, the power and authority of wonders. By 
these he was shown to possess, over and above the will, one and the 
same activity [with God], and won the tide of Redeemer and ^viour of 
our Race.. . . 

'We do not award praise to beings which submit merely in ’rirtuc of 
their nature, but we do award high praise to bebgs which submit be¬ 
cause their attitude is one of love—and, so submitting, because their b- 
spiling motive is one and the same, they are confinned and strengthened 

one and the same bdwellbg power, of which the force ever grow s , so 

> F«, the pbeaesBCCM of cooc t otnc wave* of dfspcnioa nd fcMiIa ia^tAMaee sec 
II. D (eij, toL ii, t>p. ass-e, *ith Anoei; ind tl. D (lii). 991 ii. w. } 6 i- 93 > shoe©. 

* F«i thi* A#tujun ^AdopeQaiim' see Ceroheere, op. cat., pp, daa-efeni. It vw 
in the Iberien Peniiwslt Chet this form of Chnideoiry essumed toU qjids. For Asrona's 
hiitorie roie of servine ee s fostoexs see II. D (tiO, w. ii, p. 3S1, footnes 4, sad 11 . D 
(tii), Aaocx VIII, voT. ii, pp, ebove, end V. C (i) t, pp. M5^, below, 

< Conybeere, op. eit, pp, elctut-olne. To e Uyaia tta« Hdeaee which Dr. Ceay- 
beere citee foe this ^ow auy seen ndter Uekins 10 subetenco. lixieed, Dr. CooTbeece 
is mettfMtiy prone to espy suspressed eod M»seuwd ‘Adaptionim’ everywhere. For 
the Fer Western Chureh see If. O (vii), vol. ii, pp. jes-^e, with Aanesco II, III, lod 
IV, tbove. 

< The ChristoSoay which Or. Conybeere cells UnoemetJottist* ought properly to be 
celled *Conc*Biionii(\ stoee tt holdi bo monopoly of the fuadimeoiA] Chriidsfi belief 
that Cod bM been inesmete in (be bu^a pereoioLry of Jesws on Berth. Tbereality of 
the IfueneuoA Is eot denied by the 'Adopiioaisis\ The eoiat oe wbteh due dJFer 
fioB tbe 'Cooccptionj.B* le a referd to the moment la tbe hunMi) life of )eeu» si trtueb 
the Incsraeti«t took ploc*. Aewrding to Mirk >t to^ piece, net et the moment of 

I oue's eonoepeort in his mother^ eromb. but ii tbe moment of bis baptism by jobaio 
orden. This ‘Adoptioaiir* Msrean CbriitolQA sbll shireieen throogfa tne 'Coo* 
eepbenist* wneef irith e>bieh it has been oyerud in tbe Oosp^ aceordloa to S^t 
hucthew end Saint Ltafee. ead it is net eoBwedieted in the Gospel ■ccording to Siint 
John (see further V. C (ii) {a), vol. vi, pp 267 yc, bdow). 
s p. St?, below. 
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that it never cf*<«** to stir. It was in virtue of this love that the Saviour 
coalesced with God, $0 aa to admit of no divorce from him, but for all 
ages to retain one and the Bameacdviiy with him—an activity perpcniaJly 
at work in the manifistatjon of good.*' 

Holding this belief about the means by which a human Jesus 
became a Christ the Son of God, the ‘Adopiioaists’ were led into 
the further belief that a human follower of Jesus who went through 
the same spiritual struggle under the inspiradon of the same love 
might win tbe same guerdon if he were admitted to the same rite 
of baptism at the same age- The eighth-century 'Adopdouists* of 
Asturia were said to say 'Et illc Christus, ct oos Chhsti*;* and the 
dogma is elaborated In the symbohemfidei of their leader EUpandus: 
'Si conformes sunt omnes sancd huicfilio Dei secundum gratiam, 
profecco et cum adoptive adoptivi, et cum advocate advocad, cc 
cum Christo Chrisii* In the fimt half of the ninth century the great 
Paulician missionary in the East Roman Empire, Sergius, appears 
to identify himself with Christ in a passage from an alleged epistle 
of his which is quoted by the Greek Orthodox controversialists of 
the age.* One of the Paulidan ^m^is from Ocioman to Russian 
territory In 1837’ deposed^ in a recantation made to the authorities 
of the Gregorian Church, that he had heard a certain Gregory of 
Kalzwan, who was one of the Paulician adepts, say: ‘Behold, I am 
the Cross; light your tapers on my two hands, and give worship, 
I am able to give you salvation, just as much as the Cross and the 
Saints.’^ 

This ‘Adoptioftiat’ version of Christianity was not only pre- 
'Conceptionist*; it was also pre-iconic, pre-hierarchlcal and pre- 
monasde. Arianlsm was a sophisticated version of it, Nestorianism 
a partial reversion to it, Icouoclaan an excerpt from it—an excerpt 
which was so ample in the Hypcr-Iconoclasm of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine V that Conybeare claims him as a Paulician in all but 
name.^ 

The name 'Paulidan* proves, on philological analysis, to have 
been given to the sect by their opponents in an Armenian-speaking 
social milieu; for ‘Paulician’ is an Armenian adjectival form denot- 


I Piaw^B quetea, Croa Um cufri^l ft tgioan u df Paul of Samoaott’s Daeovtst t9 
P. C. doorbasra ift rite Mn^>3opoe^ Briumiu. «lav«Mh edlboii, a.« 
'Paul or SkfBoaats*. ^ 

* la (bo adepa lo (b« woiatup of Otina boeome Oain4e$ (ace 1. C toI. i, 
p.i 43 t Above) 0(4 iMBoMboBilaBocdiL Thisnoaon w lennouAantto (ha OtUMSos 
(ba^( i* to (bo Wotam brancb of tba CathoUc Cbureb. Por (uiDwtion m (be 

K of Orthodox Chriadan cataaeiafn aaa Huaae?, J, M.; and Leofmag n tSt 

tuim tys?. Uaiaetcify Prew). el^ it. , 

• TlMBa f laniii ifi quoted br ConrMaft, in ef>, cat., pp. and tlsv, ireothe 
ffouWi «( SatfR* od a Catholic anaefe OB the bercTK vlacb waa 

oempoaed in o.d. 795 , 


* Coeybaara, op. d<., pp- h-Ui. 

* CoQTbatft. op. dt., pp. srii and lu. 


* Soe p. Sm. footaotfr a. above. 
’ Ibid., pp. xlii aad exvi^svii. 
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ing aMOCiauon with ‘Paulik’; and Taulik* is a derogafoiy Anneman 
diminutive of TauP. This depredatory element in the formation 
of the word shows, further, that the Paul with whom the sect waa 
thus insultingly associated cannot have been St. Paul the Apostle; 
and there is, in fact, positive evidence that they were named after 
Paul of Samosata. The derivation of their tenets from this third- 
century heresiarch is expressly asserted by the Byzantinized Armen¬ 
ian Gregory Magister* who persecuted the Paulidana of Armenia, 
on the East Roman Government's account, in the sixth decade of the 
eleventh century; and this testimony is home out by a comparison 
of rAe Key 0/ Truth with the authentic ^gmenta of Paul of Samo- 
sata'a doctrine that have survived, In short, the PauHdans were the 
spiritual descendants of the ‘Pauliani’ who were condemned by 
the Council of Nicaea in aj). 

One seventh-century PauliciaQ missionary, however, seems to 
have been so little aware of the origin of the faith which he held 
and propagated that he accepted the abusive sobriquet which the 
sect had received from its enemies and proceeded to identify the 
Paul, to whom the sect was referred, with the Apostle himself. 
This Pauline Paulician .was the Constantine who came from the 
North-East Armenian district of Mananalis (next door to the 
present village of Chaunn, which waa the home of the Paulician 
imigris of aj). 1837)3 and who founded a new branch of the Pauli- 
dan Church in Ae GKek-speaking territory of the East Roman 
Empire in North-Eastern Anatolia, west of the Euphrates, in a.d. 
b6o- This Constantine took the Pauline name of 'Silvanus', and 
be called his new church ^Macedonia’. His successors follow^ his 
example—four of them taking, respectively, the names of 'Titus', 
‘Timotheus’, 'Epaphroditus', and ‘Tychicus*, and calling their new 
fbxmdations ‘Achaia*, 'Philippi', Xao^cea', 'Ephesus’, and^Colos- 
sae'/ This group of Paulician churches on East Roman ground 
is the best known part of the Paulidan Church, because it was this 
group that came into collision with the East Roman Government 
in the ninth century and that propagated the faith in Europe. Eut 
this Pauline conceit appears to have been peculiar to them, and to 
have been unknown in the earlier home m the Paulidan Church 
in the Armenian territories on the ocher side of the Euphrates.’ 

There is no Other evidence chat the Paulicians were especially 
devoted to the Apostle Paul, and there is no evidence at all that 
this alleged attacl^enC to Paul led them (as their enemies averred) 

Sm th« exnca £roi& Gngofy )rws io Coojban, op. cjt, Appcfi^ls 

* Cw2'b««r|k ep, at., pp, «v-cvi, i Ibid., pp, Uax-hx. 

* eoe ^ 6. Biiert «Aa» naipf 0/ Gibbon** Suiory tf tW DeeSou OTtd Foil «[ iht 

KomtH sofu, *qI. vi, and editioa (L<a>doo 190*, pp, MeKbueo), tts-tj. 

* Cooyboof, op. cit., p, exu. 
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into dkpbyirg a hostility totwJs Peter. ^ pf Truth merely 
that Church rests on all the Twelve Ap«^, and not 
on Peter alone;* and in the PauUdan ijturgy for the o«LnatJon of 
the elect, which is preserved in this book, the candidate 
actually to receive the ritual name of Peter at the hands of me 
officiant, as asign that he has become, like his Apostohc namesake, 
a rock on which the Church is built and an authority empowered 

to bind and to loose.* . . . , 

Again the PauUdans were neither Marciomtes (as certain modem 
scholars iave conjectured) nor Maniohaeans (as their contempo^ 
Catholic opponents persUtenliy asserted in order to defame *em 
with an odi^s name).s Both the Greek and the Armenian 
Paulician controversialists testify that this sect, whi^ they sraght 
to brand as Manichaean, actually anathema^d Mani;< one 
of these Armenian theologians, the Gregorian Catholic^ Neraca 
Shnorhali (fur^ehaiur A.D. I i 6 t- 73 )» who act^s his PauUmn con- 
tempcrari«, also testifies to tJie existence, m his ^y, of g^ne 
Mamcheea in Armenia who were quite separate the 
dans and whom the Catholicus deals with m a different conte«.« 
The Paulidan and the Manichaean Church resembW one another 
in beine divided iuto two orders, and two only, of the cauchtw^ 
or iruMorts on the one hand and the elecii orper/erts on the other, 
and also in making the eketus an object of ntud adoraUon. But 
these common features are also to be found m other rehgions—e.g. 
the Orphic Fdth—which may have been their common sour«; 
and the differences that they display are more striking; for example, 
the Manichaean eUcli were celibate, vegetarian aacetica of an Inuic 
type, whereas the PaulLian eUcti had to be married and to 
up children and to earn their own living, Uke other men.* T^e 
Paulicians were not only pre monastic but were also anti-monastic, 
and we may reasonably trace to them the anti-monastic vein m the 
Iconoclasm of Leo HI and Constantine V. The only ^d^ce that 
thePaulicians—orthe Bogomils orthe Cathars—were Maiuchacans, 
in the sense of holding dualistic views of a Zoroastr^ type, comes 
from the mouth of their enemies;’ and this evidence must be 
heavily discounted, since these enemies, having once branded 
with the Manichaean name, would very readily attribute to them, 
a priori, aU the tenets which the authentic Mam^aws were 
recorded to have held.* As a matter of fact, in the cmaal held ot 


Coaybev*. op. el., p. c^. 
(bi4.. P 


I but., pp. nai*. *nd 

Ibid., pp. xlr •od €**». , ^ 

er*s lo AppesOtx V. 

v, 

• *Orfhado« Qifiiow* ofieo uMa "O'® 
dMtn'M* wtft impeffcrtly und«n»od but mm*d ro WjK' 
ta« Mlvtbibty of tbe bumta b^d?. The Bojorna* ot Bulsana. the t.o iMn ena 


I Ibid 6 o» * •bid., pp. xh end e». 

I Se« donybeue, op. «iei, p. eswii. wih Uw 
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Christology the authentic Manichees stood much nearer to the 
Catho l ics than to the Pauliciena, as appears from 77 u Acts 0^ 
ArtAelauSf a controversial tbeolofical dialogue purporting to have 
been held in the eighth decade of the third century between Mani 
and a certain Archelaus who ia described as being the Bi&Kop of 
Kaahkar in Lower 'Iriwj. In this dialogue the ‘Conceptionisi’ 
position is maintained by the founder of the Manichaean Faith, 
while his Christian opponent maintains the ‘Adoptionist’ position 
which was afterwards the cardinal tenet of the Paulidans.^ 

Finally, we can discard the conjecture that either the seventh- 
century ‘Adopdoniam’ of the Armenian Constantine of Mananalis 
or the eighth-century Adoptionism' of the Spaniard Elipandus of 
Toledo was a direct and deliberate reaction of the local Christian 
Church to the impact of Islam, On this view Adoptionism’ was 
a post'Muhammadan movement which was designed to keep the 

“?tiartoa" of Lamhwdr, uid tbove ill tbi AibigaMaju, faitv« afUn be«a called 
MeaifibeM ia iMiint end modem bnee, le a likdf that fn^Benta oi their 
were r«al>T derived n«m MecicheecB eautcee. But, tbet we Imv« ee much more 
exact knewledfe ot what the Retifian of tht MeciebcM reellT wu, I think ii aueleadiof 
to cell tbeee acca, even the A^b^anaae, hv the name of Meniebeee. lo any «eae (t 
ie hmrdevc w we Alhigennen rseteriel to lUuitreta the religion «« are iixi^cng.'^ 
Btirkht, P, C.: Th 4 /ttHpom ef i/te MowAaa (Cembridge Utuvtreitr Preee), pp>. 

'Cadwlie writers, eonvinad thst the Albigenees were MenicbeeaB*, wen eexmnt 10 
go to tbe works or SitxR Auguitine egiinst the Merdehaeim acd to aRnhute indii* 
crirainste^r to the Alhigeasee ell the erren in tboea paga. Such e pra- 

eeditre, not naeessarUg adepted in any ipint of co os d om UDfaimeu^wna so otmoualy 
unad«Bti6c that it tzieka il diffieulr a um the eetdance of theae wriran with any 
COsSdenca.’—Tu/bereiUe, A S., m The CoMhidfeMadirpelifuCery^ voL vi {Cambridge 
ipse, Univenicy Preee), p. 6 m, 

*AiW (he ekec hf the rweiFth century (be Cetfaolk polonia agecoit the heresy Uud 
tbar pfuuiMl •* upoQ... the heretree’ duilisttc apeculitlens snd t^n the out* 
grawm of meee—the mete eaSeely beciwee in these ouaooiu Catbarwm was lean able 
M juanSy iaetr hy [its favouna ergumeoi ofl ippeaJing to tbe New Teatement, This 
oaraiMd such a penuteot tsfiuence on lubaequeot views about tha bareey that, ever 
eftetwvde. this doabem was aeumed to be tbe bereey’s kernel icd fotmdatien, end all 
(be ether taneti were dtipoaed of a mere eoreUariM of *K* owe. In reality, however, 
down to the cod ef tbe cwetftli ecitm^. it is not the speoalative proUecea of dwsJivn, 
but iavarisbir tbe^wwiens of the rtbgious Ufa indef the church thstare at the heertef the 
eontrov er ay MCwees Heree? and Cetbobcaam. At the first appearaon of the heresy in 
the We^ in (be fint h^ el thealeveotb camury, Itateaets lochtde, so far as we hsew, 
BO dualistie doetrinas wbataeever. Nevertheless ^e CetboUe literirure on tbe saibjeel 
etylee the berodea "Mioiebaeens" frotn tbe outset. And thia pAodee has oAbd eedueed 
(he scdesiastical pelerruati inte leeldng up, in the erork* of Au^tlne, «Kat the toarhiog 
of tha MenifihaaaBi was, and tnea tun^y aaenbiog tbia teaehu^ to the berctica of file 
writen* own dree. [lo a foocnete the author citee emmplea ei dus prtefiee—A.J.T.] 
Where this >• net the caii'i I'hcn'i. that is to cay, we <*** ba eertiin, beyoiMi ^oeeinlity 
of miateke, that our aouree ia repr^udng fi)e genuine eotmefioiu anfi teaching of the 
cootereponry bereay-^^nd moreee^Mial^ jeilloaesl eedeilasdeal doeumenta dealing 
sritb the heresy queebon, there is either no traee at all of duaUsbe spceulaTieoa, or elae 
tbeee ipecutatioiaa retire Quite inte tbe backsroutkd.’—Crundmann, H.: R^titiSu 
Bftomrgra m Wtulatur {Berlin 1935, Ebarmg), pp. 94-j. Of. p. 

t For Thd Am <4 lirrbefew eae Cooybeare, op. cti., pp. sevu-civ. Ther« ee ea w to 
be eoree uaceearery about tbe locatioa of the bsheprie that as attributrd to Arebdeus 
in thii Work. If n is the city and distnet in Lower 'Irto which are Isown ea Kasbksrin 
Syriae and ea KMkar is AiaW, ibco tbe acme of tbe ditle^e ba* bean laid next door 
to Maoi'e bomo-oouiitry, M«aene. If, on the ether hind. Arehelaue^s see is, as Cony* 
bear* augeeeta. to be found, not io Lower 'Irfiq, but io Middle Kurdktan, ae Kharkar 
(not Ka^ltir), this would be not eo fat fiom Paul of Samoeate’a see of Anfioefa, 
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Christian flock within the fold by revising certain features of the 
Christian Faith which were particularly vulnerable under a MusUin 
attack. The theory, however, is decisively refuted by two facts. 
In the first place the ‘AdoptionisF Christology, so far from berng 
post-Muhammadan, is, as we have seen, pre-Nic^, and it can 
be detected in so early a Christian document as The Shepherd of 
Hermas. In the second place the Primitive Muslim Arab con¬ 
querors were not concerned to convert their Christian subjects and 
neighbours outside the limits of Arabia itself, tn their non-Arabian 
dominions they preferred to keep the non-Musliro 'People of the 
Book’ as supertax-payers, rather than convert them at the expense 
of the public revenues of the Claliphate.* Hence the pastora of the 
Christian flock i\ or near the Arab Empire were under no pressure 
at that time to forestall a threatened secession of Omsiians tc Islam 
by revising their Christology in an Islamic direction. So far aa there 
is any resemblancebetween thclslamic and thePauUdanChristology, 
this is to be traced to the influence, upon Islam, of Nesiorianism; 
for Nestorianism was a partial reversion to' the ‘Adoptionist' 
position which the PauUcians had never abandoned- In so far aa 
Islam did influence the fortunes of the surriving remnant of the 
'Adoptionist’ Church, this influence was unintentional and mdirect. 

In both its Armenian and its Spanish fastness this archaic form 
of Christianity was stirred into fresh activity and dragged out into 
the light in the eighth century of the Christian Era through the 
aeddent that in that age both these foamesses were violated. The 
highlands of the Taurus and Anti-Taunis now became a debaUblc 
borderland between the Arab CJaliphatc and the East Roman Em¬ 
pire,» while the highlands of Asturia came to play a similar role 
between the Caliphate and the Austrasian Frankish Po wcr.» There¬ 
with, two repons which had both hitherto lain secluded and ignored, 
far off from the main thoroughfares of the life of the World, rather 
suddenly acquired an unpre^enied importance and notoriety as 
crucial war-zones and vital marches between contending empires;* 
and both the two resusdtated ghosts of the Roman Empire were 
thereby compelled to adopt a definite attitude towards the ancient 
form of thrir religion which they each now rediscovered on their 
respective Syriac frontiers. In these parallel circumstances the 
Austrasian and East Reman sutesmen took opposite lines—Charle¬ 
magne lending his authority to an attempt to suppress the Asturian 
*Adoptiooiat’ Elipandus, while Leo Syrua—whose family came 

» 8«« IV, C Cui) W »*, P> “5. ind V. C C) (i) 6 (S), An***, *ol. t, pp. 

$74-7, below. 

» ico !V. C (Un C<) » 0)lP« feotftoCB 4, ibor*. 

• Sm IJ. D («u), AfiM VllI, IB Tol. u. tb^. 

« Per tfa« \i»nrt cmseqiMAcee eee V. C {0 W 3. vol. *, pp. *5*-®*) below. 
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from G«fm^c«,« next door to the birthplace of Paul of Samosau 

^pp^tly drw iDMiritioafromtheremDintof the‘Adoptionist’ 
Church m the Atiu-Taurua for Jaimchi^ a new religious move- 

The outcome of ihie encounter beween Paulicianiem and Ortho- 
^xy. whi^ began with the opening of Leo's iconoclastic campaim 
m ^D. 726 and ended with die collapse of the Paulician Repubhc 
Qt lepr^ce between a.d. S71 and 875, has been touched upon 
already in the present volume » In this Annex it only remains to 
support the succmeni, which has been made in the same place,* 
n the Cath^ of Lombardy and Languedoc, as well as the 
tfogomils of Bulgaria and Bosnia, were direct ofehoots cf the 
Asiauc Pauheun Church. 

The suUuntial identity of the Paulician, the Bogomil and the 
Cathar faith is not in doubt. The common features are too similar 
and too numerotK to be explained away as fortuitous,* and it is 
cleM that we are in the presence of a single religion masquerading 
under different names in diff^t places- The only question at 
issue IS whether Ae BcgomiJa and the Cathars were European con- 
ve^ of the Paulidans—which would mean that they only became 
Adopcomsts’ in an age posterior to the transplantation of Pauli- 
aan imigris from the regions of Malatiyah and Erxenim to Thrace 
755 )*-^^ whether they were respectively des¬ 
eeded from local ‘Adoprionists', which would mean that their 
Ado^onism' was as ancient as that of the Paulicians themselves 
and that they were separate and independent relics of the same 
archaw pre-Nicene wave of Christian propaganda. 

^is second view is advocated hj Dr. Conybeare;^ and the 
opinion of a scholar who is 3 past-master in this subject is evidently 
entitled to the greatest reject Yet a layman may perhaps hazard 
the opinion that on this point Dr. Ccnybcarc’s scholarship has been 


Ul* S P‘ *► tbovs. 

P- ibov*. 


> 8m in.c 

• Muaple. (bt md (Wr cooMBperuf eo-relifiaeiMi to tfae Kbloe. 

itad net ©aiy mMc tbe «d«iw «a obim of ntuil idmiioo (ae« Ceoyboee oe di. 

^ <m«>-eaBT]; tii«7 iOm oooftrwcf tiw nt«l aime of Pewrypon^e 
(•« CoorbMw, op. «„ pp. alih and dS). 

* I'hMhaoM, *he npora tha ttvotplaataaoo lui «>w» 6u7 (-*.»' 9«S of 

‘**^^*^^* **^***“^ *" • tbe Paulidaii he^. It «n», i^eed, 

to b« ecptcM that cbeao veuM include i coAdderabk owoi^r of Paulidan* 
tuM BHsrraoB ^ eTtdcnilv 01 ms0«, wbOa the redoM from whjoh (be Kcders 
umc all bv wi(bm Um triinsk betwea SaAcuti (ih« bene «f Paul). Mnalals fth« 
^ CoMtacttbe-Sihaaua), add Cohinn (eke fidd of CooatmdxM-SiNuaL’i 
, Thoopbaoee dom act ttU m whether theie were eay PaulicUca 
•• weu aa^oaOMTutn auMSf the herttie STriasi* wbow <i«oe^titian to, aad icttle- 
Mo mmdi 6170 (- A.>. TTSXaM IV. C (iii) (c) s, 


nwBt in, tLuco he mn 


in, I nneo oe rcoDiW M am nrimlY ( 
p. 107, foodwte s, abore). 

* Coerbaan. op. dt., pp, ctloi-d and <zcn. 
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bi&$cd by his oJiim iheoiogkum. He has formed a mencal picture 
of the 'Incamationisf (j.e. ‘Conccpcionist’) Catholic Church as an 
oppressive institution with a precarious teaurfr—holding down, 
temporarily and by force, an ol^ ‘Adoptionist’ Christianity which 
has not only been the first in the field everywhere but has also 
managed everywhere to hold its ground and to reassert itself against 
its oppressor in the fullness of time. This picture shows up the 
Catholic Church as a usurper without legitimate title, and reveab 
the latent ‘Adoptionist’ Church as the true heir of the Primitive 
Church Universal.' The undisguised pleasure which Dr. Cony- 
beare takes in this view of the history of Christianity gives his 
readers cause to suspect that he may have unconsciously pushed 
the evidence in support of it rather farther than it will really go. 
A case in point is his attempt to claim the Celtic Church* as a part 
of his ubiquitous ‘Adoptionist’ Church; and the reductio ad 
mrdum of the view is the suggestion^ that the Bc^mils of Bulgaria 
may have been descended from the local ‘Adoptionista’ of the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula, instead of being converts of the Asiatic Paulicians* 
who are known to have been planted on the Bulgarian frontier 
of the East Roman Empire in A.D. 756 (or 755) by Constantine V, 
to have been r&nforced in the eighth decade of the tenth century 
by John T^misces, and to have survived at Philippopolis— 
where John Tzimisces had planted them—till the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.* On the eve of the collapse of the Paulician Republic of 
Tephrice, its indomitable citizens were planning to enter Into 
competition with the Church of Constantinople and the Church 
of Rome for the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria—according to the 
lestimouy of a Greek witness, Petrus Siculus, who spent nine 
months at Tephrice in A.D. 870*—and we can hardly doubt that 
' *Thc Adopteoatft Cbureh mnAiMd om lod undivided, utd wu uuffeewd bf th€ 

MMeoof War Tbeoc^orwvd ehe«nlyrttIuxiioaef£«itaBd Wmiwm 

• ufiiM o/heN^ orberaiea, ud Uw raJy bMd between the greet penecudns ehurehe* 
mj tbeir cenaisen heired ef the pcnccuted lecte. There cononuu ifter the feunh 
ccDtuey the ■«-<-» untstricied intereewte beewees ibe AdepdenJna ef the West tad 
tb«ee of the Eut e» there bed been up (o that age’ (Cenpheere, op. <at, is6). Here. 
eureJp. we can eee the eridcal eeholar chenging. beCere our epte, into the pwuf earnpoeor 
of iB_«dir7iaf leg^. * See p. 6»5, above. ^ ^ ***'* 


C (ui) 


ilyiQ^ 

* Fee the rebtieo between the Aiieec Ptuikww and the 
e (0. pp. 36^8. above. 

I m the eurvivd of PeuJinefie (imi fiogooile) at PbiUppe^o^^r. Conyboye bun* 


eclf(op,dT., pp. I 


'Merr' 


Montegue'e, dated 


AdfUBople,* ill Aprit, 1717. Emperof Aleiiui I CeotnenW (inparoPot aj>. ioSt- 
xtiS) had found ^ deeeendano of John TstruKee* Peulteaeo deporreao eoeeonced la 
Fhalippopehi eheek>bx>iowl with e eomaututy of Bogomib and another commarutp of 
AraeoiaQ Monopbya^ Quwaetn (poeeibCydeeccnded rromthedeponeetofA.o. 778); 

Iw bed BJda a detaneined eRempt to CPftvare them to Onbodox ChniBautT— 
biK witbMxt eueceei, though be hid teeorted to force when erfujnept bed proved 
of do eveil (Ana Ce^ne: AUniai, dock XIV, ebe. S-9K The Mote erapeterwee 
oqtMLlip BsoueceMfuliae fubecqueoC ettempt to convert the Bogomile (Aaoa Cfimoeca, 
op. rit., Book XV. che, p-io). 

* See Petrue SicuJut: Nuloria MviitAammm *n PauHaoMrym, id toit, et ed &n, 
(died in IV. C (uQ (r) i (fi), p. 967, footnote b, ebova). 
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Ae Bogomil Chmch is a monument of the successful execution of 
this project, which the Paulidans who were already established in 
Thrace were doubtless able to expedite. The debatable case is 
that of the Albigensee; for, even if there is no evidence for the 
cusomce of a primitive ‘Adoptionist* Church in Gaul, the existence 
of Adoptionism* in the North of Spain in the latter part of the 
^hth ^tury is well attested; and on aprion* geographical grounds 
It would, no doubt, seem more credible that the twelfth-century 
^opGonism oi Languedoc should be derived from eighth-century 
Spam than that it should have to be traced all the way across Europe 
and Asia Minor to eighth-centurv Armenia. Nevertheless there are 
certain pieces of evidence—and these are placed in our hands by 
the conscientious scholarship of Dr. Conybeare himself—which 
do sug^t that the more remote derivation is the true one. 

For instance, we find some Gernian representatives of a school 
of hereucs who, ‘having taken their rise in Gascony, from some 
unknown author, had multiplied like the sand of ibe sea in France, 
Sj^, Italy and Geimanj^, being convicted at Oxford in a.d! 
1160 under the name of PubHcam; in 1179, again, the Pi^hcofd 
are condemned, by name, by the Third Lateran Council, and are 
cxpf«^y identified with the AJbigenses, Cachari, and Patarini; 
and this word PuBlicon is simply a Latinisation of Paulidani in its 
contemporary Greek pronunciation.* Now the name ‘Paulidans* 
not seem to have attached to the eighth^rentury Spanish 
Adoptionista', or even to the Anncnian PauJicians east of the 
Euphrates, who are called Thoaraketzi (i.e. inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict of Thonrak) by their Gregorian compatriots. The name only 
attaches with certainty to the North-East Anatolian foUowcre of 
Constantine of Mananalis; and we may feirly infer that, if the 
name of this Anatolian ‘Adoptionist’ community is borne, five cen¬ 
turies after Constantine’s time, by the twelfth-century‘Adoptionist’ 
Church in Languedoc, then the ‘Adoptioniat’ Faith itself, as well 
as Its Asiatic title, must have come to the valley of the Garonne 
from the valley of the Euphrates. 

There is also a piece of etymological evidence for the passage of 
the Cathar Faith from Tephricc to Albi via the valley of the Maritaa; 
for in medieval France the popular term of abuse for the Cathara 


* CoBVbwe, op. ei»,. pp, czzaix-ail. D/. C«nyb«8re luaaesu top. du. d, <aWi» 
m the Utmpon of die twelfib coMuty the PeuLden neree wu lame«v eppUed 
10 indirmM C^c AdopnoBsee' by Wewom CerboUc dirinee »ho h»d ■Iread? 
«poi8 the PiubcakM ot the Uvear ift offieequenee of the Crueodoe ftd who peredved 


;-' —r •— f-eoiem ««vcrMnee 0 : U4e Atbifcnieo 

oetrar 10 their ««a potemica the hurneei of their koowledee of the Woeti whi<i thev 
wen erideavounof to refgte, (Oa this point see fte preeeat Aaa**. p. M, foot, 
ftote a, sbo*e,) . » . 
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^4Dd, by auilogy, for heretica in gcncrsl—was Bougres (i.e. Bui- 
gars).* And, apart from this pr«umpdv« evidence, we find a 
connesion between the Cathan of the West and the Bogomils of 
the Slavinias expliciily attested by contemporary Western observers. 
It is recorded, for example, that there were delegates fmm Bulgaria 
at a General Council which was held by the Cathars in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Toulouse in a.d. 1167.* And this sacement is re¬ 
inforced by further evidence which dates from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when, owing to the work of the Inquisition, the beliefs and 
practices and affiliations of the Cathars had come to be rather better 
known than they bad been in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
when the existence of the sect in the West had first begun to attract 
attention. Svb amo 1223 Marthew Paris chronicles a repoR that 
the Albigenses paid allegiance to a Pope who lived on the confines 
of Bul^a, Croatia, and Dalmatia;^ and another Western writer, 
whose Jhndt was in the middle of the thineeoth century, states 
that the various Cathar churches of Europe—of which he gives a 
list ranging from Northern and Southern France and Norths and 
Central lt 2 y to Slavonia and Constantinople—are all derived from 
the two parent churches of Bulgaria and ‘Dugranida' (? po-Granica, 
Kiain, Camiola),* Conybeare seeks to explain this twelfth-oenmry 
association by the hypothesis that by this time the ancient ‘Adoption- 
isc’ churches of Western and South-Eastern Europe, having now 
each emerged from their reepectrve lurking-places, had ^ogniaed 
and joined hands with one another. But this hypothesis does not 
explain how it was that the West European Cathars had come, 
not only to admit their kinship with their brethren in the Balkans, 
but also to concede to the latter a primacy in the Faith. The natural 
explanation of this fret is that wUch is given by the contemporary 
Western authorities for it, who explain it by telling us that the 
Catharism of the Balkans was the/ow ef origo of Catharism in the 
West. We may therefore allow ourselves to believe, pace Dr. 
Conybeare, that the Western Puhluam were really spiritual descen¬ 
dants of the Anatolian PauUclans through the fiah^ Bogomils. 

* TurbcfVflJe, A. S., io 7 h« CanbnJt* MtdUvai Niuory, vi (Cmnbridae 19)9, 
Uoiwiiw Pnai), p. 902. 

* Turbf nillf, IK, «al, 

* ^ p. <zMi. 


4 IbuL, p. olnii. 
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IDOLATRY AND PATHOLOGICAL EXAGGERATION.* 

It is a commonplace that idolatry, in the narrower technical sense, 
runs to pa^c^gical exaggerations of which the legendary sacrifice 
of Iphigenia in Aulia —tOTitwn nUgiopotuit suadere mahman ^—and 
the authentic ritual of human sacrifice in Mexico^ and procession 
of Juggernaut's car in Bengal arc three classic examples. The same 
tendency can be observed in a number of other manifestations of 
idolatry in the broader sense in which the term is used in this 
Study; and this wider range of the same phenomenon is worth 
glancing at, because idolatry ia one of those things whose essence 
is illuminated, and not obscured, by caricature. 

As our point of departilre, we may take a passage from the pec 
of Monsieur Be^on: 

‘la Primitive Humanity accufet^toinored in the ‘'primitive»‘* who 
are under our observation to-day ? That seems improbaDle, since among 
there, as among ouraelves. Nature U covered by a duck layer of habits 
which have beea^reeetved by the social milieu and which are deMsited 
by it in each individual. Thm is reason, however, to believe that this 

S r is here not so thick u it is in Civilized Man, and that it allows 
uie to show through more transparently. The multiplicatMO of 
habits in the course of centuries must, indeed, have operatea among the 
primitives in a difierent way—operated, that is, on the surface, by a pass* 
age &om analogue to analogue, and under the influence ^ acddental 
dreumstances, in contrast to tbe progress of technique or of knowl^ge 
or, in short, of cfvilizadon—a progress which continues in some one 
single direction over quite long periods, and which is not supernal but 
cumulative, inaamueb as U is produced by variations which are super* 
posed upon, or dovetailed into, ooe another, and which accordingly result 
m profound transformations and not just in si^erficlal elaborations,. .. 

must not be forgotten that the primitives of to-day or yester^y 
have lived through just as many centuries as we have, and thar they have 
thus had plenty of time to exaggerate—or, as one might put it, to ex¬ 
acerbate—whatever irrationsl elements there may have been In primitive 
tendencies which, in themselves, were natural enough. The true primi* 
lives were almost certainly more sensible, if [we may assume tha^ they 
kept within the limits of the tendency and of its immediate effects. [But] 
everything ia subject to change, and, as we have stated above, tbe chsnge 
wUl take place on tbe surface if it cannot work down Into tbe deptlu. 

‘ Thu Aabcx haj i b«vm( ob tV, C (iii} (i) x. above, as wetl u «o tbe chapter to 
which >t hM boea ensehed. 

* Lxicrwiitf, fijfvm Boot I. L lot. 

* $cC tbe shartlr deeeriplwo lb Freaer.j. G.: GolAttt BMgh, 3rd odidoa, putvi: 

Tk 4 Seeptio^t (Loedon lOtj, Meoullao). ch. 7. 
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There are societies which progress ... and the chs^e here takes the 
form of an increase in intensity: its direction U relatively constant, and 
the movement is cowards an ever higher degree of efBciency. On the 
other side there are sodeties which [just] keep their levels and this, 
necessahJy, a low one. Since these societies [likewise] change all the 
same, then occurs in them something which is no longer the intensiiiea- 
don implied in qualitative progress, Sue ia a mukipli^tlon or exaggera¬ 
tion of what has been there to sian with. lo this domain, invention—if 
the word is still appUcable^no longer demands effort. A belief which 
once responded to a need leads to a new belief which bears an external 
resemblance to Its predecessor and accentuates some one of its super> 
ficial characteristics, but which no longer serves any purpose. Thence- 
forward the society jnacks time, adding and ampli^’iAg incessantly. 
Through the twofe^d operation of repetition and exaggeration, irration¬ 
al icy rums into absurdity, and oddness Into monstrosity.'' 

The pathological exaggeration which is here presented to us by 
a modem Weaiem philosopher as the characteristic penalty of an 
infatuation with a particular phase of human social life, displays 
itself in g;eneral in two variant forms. The simpler form is a sheer 
augmentation of size; the slightly more sophisticated form is an 
unhealthy exaggeration of characteristic features. The augmenta¬ 
tion of aise may take place in either one or two or three dimensions. 

A hideous illustration of the one-dimcnsionaJ augmentation is 
the immoderate growth of a rat’s tooth upon the loss of the corre¬ 
sponding tooth, in the opposite jaw, which normally grinds, and ts 
ground by, it. If this natural check is removed, the tooth that no 
longer an ‘opposite number* to keep it within bounds will 
proceed to grow ui until it has tortured its wretched owner 

to death by first making it impossible for him to close his mouth 
and (hen, if it is a lower-jaw tootb, transfuung his palate and pierc¬ 
ing his brain. 

The human analc^e of this super-toothed rat is the Macedonian 
phalangite, whose pike (mrim), like the rat’s tooth,^ ran incontinently 
to length as soon as it was left without any ’opposite number* to 
keep its elongation within reasonsble limits. The virtue of this 
Macedonian pike lay in its outranging the Theban or Spartan 
spear without outweighing this advantage by simultaneously reduc¬ 
ing the mobility of the pikeman;^ and for this purpose the mini- 

' H. : Ltt Zttvx Swrcti A la UoroU uAle Bthgitn (P«n» tsjs, Alcto), pp. 

13s tttd (43; «f. pp. t?} Mid : 3 s. 

* Per tbs eoBcepiiee of humie took u dcuebjbk ljAt 4 . or of acimil Umbo u uo- 
d<ticbsbi« took, *«« P«R 111. A, vol. Hi, pp. 7^3, lod 111. C (0 (c), vo). iii, p. 177 , 
•bove 

I Tb* Spsrtu) bopUto^a ^ loscMt weipen thw could be msflipuJsred with 

CM hsnd, ind used lor ftibbu^, over tbe nm of the krfc round ahiold with which ibo 

S M'a other hind v»» oMupied. Tbe Mocedoiuui ph4kc«te w«a able to oienipulete 
e that oumitfed **»!« Sperten apeer beceuM he (sve bou fuAdt to it or the price of 
dinumahins hk duenotee oquipmoat b; cootoBCUf himodf with t udoU rouod urgoc 
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mum, and fh^ore optimum, length of pike-sUff waa eighteen 
eighteen-fooc-long pike that the phaJangices of 
King rhjJip il and Alexander the Great defeated all-comers;* but 
the sansa had no sooner borne dovm all resistance, and made itself 
the master-weapon in the world of the day, than it sprouted—in 
a boundless competition with itself—to a length which transformed 
It from a potent weapon into a fetal encumbrance. In the genera¬ 
tion of the Diadochi the Spartan captain Cleonyimis (vivibat circa 
hnding himself in command of an old-fashioned 
Spartan phalanx and facing a Macedonian phalanx in which the 
pike was now twenty-four feet long instead of eighteen, won a 
enuhing victory by the simple expedient of making his two front 
ranks discard their speara, seise the enemy's unwieldy pikes In their 
naked hands, and hold them immobilised while the rear ranks filed 
round and stabbed the helpless pikemen to death from the flanks 
and the rear at their leisure.* On this occasion the Macedonian 
phalangite met the toothy rat's miserable fete; and after this 
melancholy experience the length of the sariia was cut down again. 
But it was only cut down from twenty-four feet to twenty-one;* and 
this compromise still left the length so excessive that it not only 
debarred the Macedonian pikeman from aU prospect of wuming 
any more victories, but condemned him to be massacred en macse 
when, at Cynoscephalae in 197 b.c. and at Pydna in 168 b.c., he 
had to contend with the Roman swordsman,^ 


thn WM ilung on tbe )«f( «lbow, Tbe C.si tim to tbe pnMw of lensthcfunr 
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quotin* DjoderM: A LUrary ^ Vnnrrud Eutm, 
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* The aguM ^ eiibteco feet, u a miilcnun leoga, u atteaBd by an bcideotB] refet. 
«fu« in one of the woifti «f * contemporvy Hellenic sen of Kseaee, Tbeopbrwtua of 
Erm* (HulOTM ?itiuar»m, |ft. IIL cb. Ji, ^ » N.B. Kiomeyet. J.. end Vaib. 0 .. 
in imPiKM md Knffjahrtn Av G'tiAtn und tdmer (MuiuDt ipsd Beck), p. 114, 
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of ^ pJuUnx were equipa^ wlih lamu of di&ftnt iengtls). In ell the 6giiree for 
Me lengib of dM mua at dinertnt data that arc giTen So the preem Aanex. it le MOumed 
put the cubit (co terau of which the fiaum are men in tbe oripnet Greek autfaorids) 
13 tbe equvtlent 01 eiahtcefi inchce. It b pcsaable, however, that iM cubit in whieb 
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Hefcnb, D O.: The Amy of Akaander' in T>u yeuwuf 0/ PAaUm, eoL swi 
(Londeo di Ccatbridge (8S6, MeonlUp), pp. ;•$. 

* Polyceouar iSMureawM. Book [I, <h. 39, Anecdote 3 . 

i Polybiue. Book I^lII, oh. 

* The cvolueon of the Mcccdonian pbelanx ie also diecueeed in IV. C (III) (e) s (y), 
pp. 433-0, above. 
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In the two-dimensional field we have already come across an 
example of pathological exaggeration in the correlation, that is 
brought out by an empirical survey, between geographical expan- 
aion and social disintegration.* In the three-dimensional field we 
also have examples ready to hand: the big buildings of the termites 
and the Egypdac Pyramid-Builders and the Ramsids and (^n- 
stantine the Great and our own twentieth-century Hemo Oceiden- 
ioHs * the vast hulks of King Ptolemy IV's quadraginta- 

reme and King Geo^ VPa British battleships; and the gigantic 
bodies of Goliath and the plesiosauri.^ 

When wc pass from sheer augmentation of sae to an accentuatjon 
of characteristic features, the first example that is likely to come 
into our minds is the pathological distortion of the human body 
by the pinching in of waists and toes and the distension of lips and 
eara.* Analogously, the decline of Jewry and of Athens advertised 
itself in a pathological insistence upon pushlr^ to extremes the 
xiuster-institution—in the one case the Mosaic Law and in the 
other case the SoIonUn Democracy—which was the supreme monu¬ 
ment of the declining community’s former faculty for creation.* 
The Maraluks and the French TwbUsst were most vexa- 

tiously exacting in the levying of their feudal dues In an age when 
they had ceased to render any sodal services.® And in the last 
generation of the ofKun r^goru in England {circa A.n. 1800-32) 
there was a correspondir^ accentuation of the seventy of the Game 
Laws in particular’ and of repressive penal legislation in g?ne^. 
The Papacy, again, procured the formal proclamation of its own in- 
nubility by a council of the Roman Catholic Church at 2 moment 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era when the cUdccarU 
master-institution of medieval Western Christendom was at the 
very nadir of its authority and prestige in the modem Western 
World.® In our post-war England we may detect an inclination 

* Sw III. C m ^ ^ abm. 

* wlui, pp. x 5 ;- 4 , •b0T«. 

* &«• rv. c (n>c 4 a (y)i P?> 40 $^ Md 43 t‘'S. cbore, 

* Sm III. C (u VM. w. pp. tbov*. 

I $M IV. C <ui) U) a («), pp. •nd 363-9. . 

4 ■C4d aaamt uoe terte d'iibMBtiAaw d« cttur, u puw jn «XMn«r tuw, pla» 
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L*j 4 «wn tUg^ *t U Rhobdmt. wnocb «didra (Peril tSM, LdvyX pp. iS^I. Ct. 
pp. 44 ”?. 

’ 5M HisBoed, J. L. asd Birban; Tib ViUan Laboto’er, ij6>^S3t (LeKko xptp. 

Lnsnum, Cr«Bn}.Pf- xm-mS. 

* Tb* ooAriiM « FapiJ IfiblUbiliiy wai ekvtted w the ataiui ef a dogma by Um 
i^mimmifil Cownil vfach waa held at the Vetieut in iSte-yo, 00 the ere of the cel* 
bpM of the Pepe^i teaiporel powtf. Even in (be eueniUy tonpcfed aod guarded 
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to canonize, aa Che laCter'day Arcana Imperii Briiannid, the in¬ 
veterate British practices of ^making no commitments’ aod 'mudd¬ 
ling through'; and this self-contradictory impulse to elicit a priori 
principlea out of empirical rules of thurw is more retninlscent of 
the ultramontane spirit of Pope Pius IX than of the insular English 
tradition. Finally, we may refer, by anddpatioiT, to the phenomenon 
of ^Zealotism’: a psychological state—as unmistakably pathological 
as it is unmistakably exaggerated—which is one of the two possible 
alternative reactions of tEe passive party in a coUlsion between two 
dvilizadons.^ 

This short excursion Into the field of social pathology may per¬ 
haps serve to drive home the truth that every form ol idolac^ is 
intrinsically disastrous for the idolator. 

fennulj in whith it «sprMMS, tht m* dagM a*^ ^ itte lime, to dijufoioee 

ta tbc Council and to ififfMnp of hcert in lb« Ciniroh, tt well •• to v^ideapread 
deEoeeatntMna oi hotoUrr in tlw Nen*Ca(heU Woild. a ^eholog^ miglit eosieetun 
that in fordag the through tba Ceimai Popo Pi yj IX t*ia aeekaag ‘coatponaadoB* 

OD the plaae ef theology for the shereua loaaea that he waa about w lufter eo the 
plaBe M pelitiea. 

t For tbia pbeDomeoon of 'ZMlotiam* are Parc IX, below. 
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MILITARISM AND THE MILITARY VIRTUES J 

That ‘Militaxism’ is suicidal—as wc have tried to show erapirically ^ 

in the chapter to which this Annex attsche^ts a proposition which 
hardly be disputed by any one whose opinion carries weight; 
but, if this proposition is almost a truism, then it is unlikely w offer 
a eoludon of the moral problem that is presented by the instituaoo 
of War; and, in fact, the word ‘Militarism’ in itself implies that this 
suicidal and iniquitous vfsy of usii^ military force is not the only 
way, but is rather a perversion—for which we have to com a special 
name—of an institudon which is not proved to be evil in its essence, 
ipso facto, by the admission that it lends itself to a monstrous 
abuse. 

This morally non-committal attitude towards the institutiofi of 
War In itself been tacitly accepted in this Study up to a point. ' 

For example, in examining the stunulua of blows and the stimulus 
of pressures' we have drawn the majority of our illustrations from 
the domain of warfare, and have assumed that in this Held of 
human acdvity, as in others that are less gruesome, the moral law 
inherent in Challeoge-and-Response holds good. It is true that, | 

on the other band, we have also drawn two of our illustrations of 
arrested civilizations riom communides which have been given ovei ‘ 

to the practice of War: the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis.* Rut this \ 

only stamps us as neutrals. It does not place us in the camp of those < 

who have declared a moral war on War as such. 1 $ War intrin* < 

si<^lly and irredeemably evil in itself? This is a question which 
cannot be shirked by any student of history or by any member of 
our Western Society in our generation, when It is the crucial 
question on which the destiny of our civilization hangs. The time 
has come when we must grapple with It; but, before we come to 
gn^, we must make sure that we are taking account of all the 
dii^culdea. 

The grand dlfficulQ^, of course, is the evident existence and im¬ 
portance of ^the military virtues’. These coofmnt us as a monu¬ 
mental fact which cannot be whittled down or explained away. It 
is one of the commonplaces of popular sociological observation 
that the military peoples, castes, and classes are apt to win more 
admiradon from us than their neighbours who earn their living by 
occupations which do not entail the risking of one’s own life in the 
attempt to take some one elae’s. To English people in our day the 
< 2d li. D Cl*) utd (tX in vol. u, ■Sov«. * lo Pirt HI, A, So vol. iu, tb&ve, 
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cU^sic ez&mple id the difference which we observe between the 
diverse peoples and castes of India. We admire the Gurkhas more 
than the Kashmiris, and the l^jputs more than the Bengalis; and 
this is not just a pr^udice which can be accounted for by our 
peculiar relation to our Indian fellow subjects; for, by the same 
token, we admire Colonel Newcome more than Jos. ^dley. There 
is, indeed, an old-^hioned type of English military or naval 
officer—nice In his sense of honour, considerate to his fellow human 
beings, and kind to animals (though he enjoys killing then for 
sportl}—who has been regarded, for at least two centuries past, 
as one of the finest English products of cur Western ChristiaA 
Civilization. Nor can this adimration be dismissed with contempt 
as being naive or snobbish. If we look into it seriously and with 
no porn* pm, we shall assuredly be confirmed in our belief that it 
is deserved. For 'the military vimies’ are not in a class apart; they 
are virtues which are virtues in every walk of life. Courage, which 
is the most prominent of them, is a cardinal virtue In every action 
to which a human being can set hla hand—or hers; and the other 
snitues which we have ascribed to our legendary colonel or com¬ 
modore are also patently legal tender in civil as well aa in military 
life. Colonel Newcome and the Chevalier Bayard; Cceur-de-Lioo 
and Roland; Olaf Try ggvason and Siegfried; Regulua and Leonidas; 
Partap Singh and ^thlraj; JaliUad-Dln Ma^obimi and 'Abd¬ 
allah al-Battal; Yoshitsune Minamoto and Kuar^ Yii: wbat a 
goodly company they are, and how large a place they fill in 
the historical landscape of these last five or six thousand years 
within which Mankind has embarked upon the enterprise of 
Civilizarionl 

What are we to make of the vein m our social tradidoo which 
till yesterday was still inspiring heroes such as these and which 
to-^y still moves the rest of us to admire them? If we wish to 
understand either the value of *the milrtary virtues* or the sin¬ 
cerity of the adimration which they win, we must take care to look 
at them in their native social setting; and one feature of this which 
is pertioent to our present inquiry leaps readily to the eye. 'The 
military virtues* are cultivated and admired la a milieu in which 
social forces are not sharply distii^uished in people's minda from 
the noo-human natural forces, and in which it Is at the same time 
taken for granted that natural forces are not amenable to human 
control. 

'Down CO modem times, War was almost universally regarded aa 
somechiDg which in itself required no justificatlAn. Its drawbacks and 
horrors were, indeed, recognised, but at worst it was considered an b- 
evitable evil, a calamity, a scourge sent by God, of (be same unavoidable 
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paturc as the plague.* To a com/nunity ihrcateiied by Vikings, Of otlw 
aggressive ndghbours, this was the obvious way to • Ffom the 

victirD*s point of view there was do distinotioD in principle between the 
sudden Incursions of such people and those of a horde of locusts or a 
cloud of disuse germs. But this miide jc all the more natural to admire 
and honour the prowess of an Alfred or a Charlemagne, who could oro- 
tcce bis people from disaster in such drcumstancea. Down to nwdem 
timo, though the justification for a particular war might be quonmed, 
and its har dshi p realised, fighting \*es all in the day's work, an incident 
of human existence the abolition of which was hardly an imaginable 
postibility. In these circumstances, while few may have praised 
everyone valued the warrior, and submitted willingly to his leadership 
and control- Down to the nineteenth centuiy the army was regarded as 
almost the only profession open to a gentieman, and a gentleman is 
“anniger",** 

The gentleman aod scholar who has communicated these ob¬ 
servations to the writer of this Smdy goes on, in the course of the 
same letter, to make an illuminating comparison between War and 
‘Sport’. 

'In prehistoric times, before the domestication of animals, the hunter 
diacharged a very necessary functioa In providing food. Surrounded by 
raiding barbarians, the solder equafly served to make life more tolerable 
and justice more cap^le of attainnient. The finest men attached them- 
selvea to these pursuits, and their achievements were rightly honoured, 
and the same type of man tends to inherit their instincts with their 
qualities. This is why we prefer Colonel Newcomes to Jos. Sedleys. 
But their functions liave become less necessary; in the case of the 
hunter, perhaps, entirely useless.' 

The compiarison ia illuminating because, in the case of hunting, 
we see a pursuit which, at a primitive level of life, has been socially 
valuable and even vitally necessary becoming unquestionably super- 
fiuoua at an early, and a frequently attained, stage of economic 
advance. At this stage the practice of hunting for a livelihood 
becomes tranaforoied, perhaps usually by a g^ual process of 
change, into an economically otiose ‘sport’. On this ai^ogy, can 
we posit a stage of sodal progress at which the practice of War in 
sheer self-defence against uncoatroUable hostile forces becomes 
comparably transformed into a socially otiose ‘Militarism ’} On 
this analogy the sinister ‘MiHcarism’ which we can distinguish 
empirically from the innocent prowess of the happy warrior might 
perhaps be defined as a practice of War for War’s sake when the 

' 'CbooM thM «iihec tbjw re«n* AinsDC or months t» b« datrornd b«Con 

thy {m. whil« thit tbn avord of ihiM «Mnjm evtrtokoth thco; or «be thrm (ho 
fword M (be Lord, rres Chc MobloiKO* (x Cbroo. o. n—is^cf. sStmuol oiv. (3-13). 

* M/, G. M. Q«thoriw.H«rdy is 0 Jem (o lb« pwont writer. 
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institudoa has ceased both to be, and to be regarded as being* s 
soda! necessity. 

In our Western World in the so-caQed ^modern* chapter of its 
history we have seen War placed on the same shelf as hunting 
during an eighteenth-centu^ ‘lull’ when War was only in vogue 
as ‘the sport of kings’.* The name of ‘militarist’, which glances 

oS the armour of a C<sur-de>Lion or a Bayard, is a Devil's cockads 
which sticks fast in the triccnm of 3 Charles XII or a Frederick the 
Great. The kings who took their sport on the Western battle-fields 
of that age were ‘militarists’ beyond question. Yet, in the light of 
our later experience, it has to be said in their favour that Frederick 
and his kind were not the most pemiciotis exponents of ‘MiUtariam’ 
that were to afHict our modem Western Society. Frederick, for 
example, would never have dreamed of glori^ng War as it has 
been gIori£ed in a classic passage from the pen of a later Prussian 
militarist, Hellmuth von Mollke. 

'Ferpetual Peace is a dream—and not even a beautiful dream—and 
War is an integral part (m GlitS) of God’s ordering of the Universe 
{Weltordxiati). In War, Man’s noblest virtues come into play {en^alten 
iicA): courage and renunciation, fidelity to duty and a reuiness for 
sacrifice that does not stop short of offering up Life itself. Without War 
the World would become swamped in matenallsm.’^ 

In this extravagant eulogy of War there Is a note of passion, of 
anxiety and of rancour which is a far cry from the urbane and 
philosophic sccpticbm of a Frederick the Great. So profound a 
change of tone is presumably the echo of comparably profound 
changes of temper and circumstance which bad come over the 
Western World within the period of less than a hundred years 
that had elapsed between Frederick’s death in aj>. 1786 aod the 
year in which von Moltke wrote this letter to Bluntschli. We cao 
observe two such changes which are of this magnitude. 

By the time when our nineteenth-centu^ Prussian militarist 
was an old man, the e^hteenth-century cultivation of War as ‘the 
sport of kings’ had, in fact, evoked two reactions which were not 
only distinct but were antithetical. Both reactions proceeded from 
the common postulate that to fight for fun was shocking; but, while 

» Par Ww t» 'iU ut IV. C (ui) (i) 3, pp. *43;^. •bov«. For the 'Wf' 

in the eighteenth ceorury lee V. C <u) (^va(.^ pp, 31S-16, beW. The taumeey 
«f the tModabon between the two feme pf'Spon* wuh which «i^leenth-«entucy 
Weetem kinn emuecd rhemMivee ij eenummeWed in the lume eA«tmrx ec j^tr 
wU^ ieacill bdme byeniunberorKsioienUintbehjturk CdnliiMnalEurapnentxmiee. 
'iSe&ettXiee renusdtr of (he feet thill m die tiahteentbeeDtury, the iwtieMUntn wen 
employed ts hunncien wM es Mldien. lura uul turn ebout, to euit the coavooknee or 
tbe wpriee of that r«^ monen. . , 

* Lener. dewd the iith De«e*nbe', iSSe, from KeEmuth von MolUe to Johann 
Kasper Bluoa^, pubt^ed in Blunttchli^e Suhij.ij.iji«Jw KUitit (NSr^gMi 

xSyp-Si, Beck, t veos.), «o(. u, p. 371. 
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one school of reformers took the line that an evil which bad been 
turned into a sport both could and should be abolished altogether,' 
the other took the line that the evil could not be borne if it were 
not to be endured for a serious purpose. I'hus, when the royal 
sportsmanship of the eighteenth centu0 fell into a unanimous 
discredit, the nineteenth-century ‘pacifists' found themselves con¬ 
fronted by a nincieenth-cenUiry brood of ‘militariats’ of von 
Moltke'a who were far more formidable than their frivolous 
eighteenth<entury predecessors. 

This quarrel over the reform of an eighteenth-century abuse 
between two opposing parties of nineteenth-century ‘progressives’ 
perhaps accounts for von Moltke's tone in the passage that we have 
quoted. In this extravagaJiza he is bidding defiance to contem- 
poniry ‘pacifists'. 

'It is when an institution no longer appears necessary, that fantastic 
reasons are sou^t or invented for satisfj^g the instincuve prejudice in 
its favour, which Its long persistence has created. It is just the same with 
the sport of the hunter; you will find its most elaborate defence in very 
recent literature, precisely because what is now challenged was at an 
earlier period taken for granted.'^ 

In this contest between the ‘pacifist’ who seeks to abolish ‘the 
sport of kings’ and the ‘militarist’ who seeks to re-convert it into 
a serious business of the peoples, what are the omens to-day? We 
can hardly forbear to ask a question which may be the riddle of 
our Sode^’a destiny; but the omens, as far as we can read them, 
are not at present leassuiing. In our own day we see von Moltke’s 
provocative thesis being adopted as one of the fundamentsl articles 
of their creed by the prophets of Fasdsm^ and Kational-Sodallsm, 
and being accepted with enthusiasm by the masses whom these 
prophets have succeeded in convening to their faith. This so- 
called ‘heroic’ attitude towards life is being welcomed with open 
arms, and taken in deadly earnest, at this moment by millions of 
young men, and the reason why it appeals to them is manifest 
They are gi^y for the virtues in the form of ‘the military virtues’ 
because they have been starved of other kinds of spiritual bread, 
like the Pro^gal Son who, when starved of human food, ‘would 

* Por tiAlinaa ef the development of lUi (nonmeat for the ebolitieii of Wor 
Me IV. C (iil) (S^, pp. ($>' 3 , above. 

* Mr. G, M, uecnom^Haray. >n tbe letter quoted above, 

I *W« an beooning-mtd ahaJj become lo inaciaiAgly, (>ecaaM thb la our d ea ar^— 
a mjUeai? nation. ArnjIiuriKtSc nation, ] will add, aifKew.)«reoM afraid of word*. 7 ^ 
Mfopleta (Ua eletura; warLkc^ihai,(to ny, andewed ever to a hiUer de^e vnifi the 
^rtueo of obcoieneei oacrifioe, and dedicadon to eounov' (Signor MuMotioi, io a speech 
debvcfad en the oath Auguat. (Q34. at the doae of tbe Italian anay fnan«i.(n<a of that 
luiDBier). *War alone bnn^ all human entrpea to tbrir bighaat tanaion and a«ta a seal 
of BobihTfOB tha paoplee <A>e have tbe virtue to face it* (Mussobnl: *Tbe DeelhDa of 
Faaeian* ui the^aewfopadu /ufMnd, ««I. xlv, no dace [nno J934I). 
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fain have filled hia belly with the huska that the swine did eat*.' 
Moreover we know what these prodigals’ spiritual sustenance used 
CO be, and when their starvation began. Tliese latter-day Western 
worshippers of ‘the military virtues' are the epigoni of generations 
which were nurtured in ’the Christian virtues*; and th^ began to 
be starved of the traditional Christian morality, upon which their 
forebears had been brought up, when, at the turn of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the unbeli^ of a cultivated minority in 
the Western World began to infect the less sophisticated masses. 

The truth is that the spirit of Man abhors a spiritual vacuum; 
and, if a human being, or a human society, has tragic misfor¬ 
tune to lose a sublime inspiration by which it has once been pos¬ 
sessed, then, sooner or later, it will seise upon any other spiritual 
food that it can find—however coarse and unsatisfying this new 
fodder may be—rather than remain without any spiritual sus¬ 
tenance at all. In the light of this truth the recent spiritual history 
of our Western Society can be told-^and the glorilicadon of War 
can be explained—as follows: Owing to the breakdown of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy, which was the master-insdeution of our 
medieval Western Christendom, our Western Plt^ Christiana re¬ 
ceived such a grievous moral shock that the Chrbtiao way of life, 
in which our forebears had been brought up, very largely lost its 
hold upon us;^ and, finding ourselves, at the end of a series of 
calamities and dieillusionments, with our bouse swept and gar- 
nished^ by an intellectual Ai^klarung, but untenanted by the Chris¬ 
tian spirit chat had formerly dwelt in it,* we cast about for other 
tenants to fill an agonizing spiritual void. In this search we ad¬ 
dressed ourselves to the alternatives that lay nearest to our hand. 
Our Western culture had three sources—namely, the internal pro¬ 
letariat and the external proletariat and the dominant minority of 
the Hellenic Society to which our Western Society was ‘affiliated'^ 
—and when Chriscianicy, which was the religious legacy of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat, appeared to ^1 us we turned hungrily 
to the religions of the Hellenic external proletariat and the Hellenic 
do mina nt minority. As it happened, these two religions were 
virtually the same; they were, both of them, variants of the primi- 
dve idolatrous worship of the tribe or state and therefore the 

* L>uk« Tf. tS, * Oo this pout tec IV. C {iii) (<) 3 Cl^, pp. jSe-x. ibore. 

* MsR. lu. «« • Luks xi. 

« 8 m V. C (i) {<0 ^ Aamx, «el, v, pp, btlow. 

> 5 m L C (i) (^, voi. I, pp. sbtm. 

* It it ftr^e iMt the crMCer* of the Hellenic Gviliueea should hsvs remuned on 
the seme leliaieia level ei the Tsuiooie berberisDS io ibe nomeaVIend be70ad the 
Aorthefo frontien of the ftomen Empire: but we heve seen (in 2 . C (0 (S). vol, i, m. 

ibeve) tfaei the HeUenu derived tbeif reliaien, aetfroeD the Minoens who qm 
creeted the culture to whieh HeUtnhm was 'eiSLsted*, out from ihe Achsean berbenens 
w)m bed evenniiUy ovemio s derelict Miooia World, end we beve lUo seen (us H. D 
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modem Western aposute from Christianity, in his search after a 
new god, found the same idol awaiting hU adoradort in whichever 
of the two alternative directions he cast his eyes. Machiavelli con¬ 
sulting his Livy and Rousseau his Plutarch and De Gobioeau his 
Sturlason and Hitler his Wagner were each led, by his respective 
literary or imisical oracle, to the altar-steps of the same Abomina¬ 
tion of Desolation: the Totalitarian Parochial State. In this pagan 
worship of the parochial community-^e it Hellenic or Gothic or 
Scandinavian in its inspiration—the cult of ‘the military virtues’ 
is an obligatory practice, and the glorification of War a ^damenal 
article of faith. And we can now understand why von Moltke 
esxlaims, with a passion which is assuredly sincere, that Textual 
Peace is not even a beautiful dream,' and wbv he deprecates the 
abolition of War In a fear, which is manifestly genuine, lest the 
realisation of the ‘padtist’s' dream may simply plunge our neo- 
pagsn world back again into 2 spiritual vacuum. 

In hex, we may be driven to admit that von Moltke is right in 
taking thift stand if be is right In his underlying assumption that 
modem Western Man is confined to a choice between two, and 
only two, alternatives. If we have really lost the power or the will 
to practise the virtues of Gethsecnane, then it is certainly better to 
practise those of Sparta or Valhalla than to practise none at all. 
And in a ci-dnunC' Christian society this conelusloo is no longer 
academic; for, in turning our conditional clause into the simple 
indicative, von Moltke is now being followed by the masses; and 
his disciples in our generation can claim, without fear of contradi^ 
tion, that they have the big battalions on their side. The latter-day 
Western cult of ‘the mlliury virtues’ as the Ten Commandments 
of a Totalitarian Parochial State is fast becoming the prevalent re¬ 
ligion of the age; and this faith, archaistically> barbanc though it 
be, will never be overcome by the Mephistopheiian spirit of sheer 
negation^ against which it Is itself a victorious protest. Socie¬ 
ties are apt to get the religions, as well as the governments, that 
they deserve; and, If we have become unworthy of our Christian 
birthright, then we have condemned ourselves to worship the 
resuscitated ghost of an Odin or an Axes. This barbaric ^th is 
better than none at all; in the deaths of a Leonidas and an Olsf 
Tryggvasoft the heroism which ‘Militarism’ inculcates has risen to 
(*u), «al. ii, Dp. sxs-iS, lod io H. D (vu), Anmx V. ?«l. u, pp. ^4-7,Uut diM 
AcBi««fi bvDuufM w«r« the cultufel bntfoKc of the TeutM buMriiae who ovemo 
• derelict Hellenic World kmiw eighteen centuriet letei, 

I See 1 . d (i)i). veL i p. 30, eS«ve. 
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the height of sublimity; but this U not che sublimity of the saints, 
end not a heroism tvhich leads anywhere except to suicide. Wit* 
ness the fates of the abortive Scandinavian Civilization and the 
arrested Spartan Civilization, which we have surveyed elsewhere.* 
And such will likewise be the Htt of our Western Civilization if 
von Moltke is right in his underljing assumption of fact, as well 
as in bis moral deduction from it. It remains to be seen whether 
this assumption is correct, or whether on the other hand Chris* 
tianity, so far from being out of the running, has still the power 
to release the soul of Homo OccuieniaUs from the grip of a hideous 
and destructive paganism by offering him, once more, a higher 
positive alternative. Can Hildebrand arise again in his mig^ to 
heal che wounds Inilicied upon the souls of his flock by the sins of 
a Rodrigo Borgia and a Sinibaldo Fieschi This is the greatest of 
all the questions that have to be answered in our Western World 
in this twentieth century. 

In fblbwing the due that has been given us by von Moltke, and 
examining the hold which the worship of *the military virtues’ has 
been reacquiring over our Western souls In these latter days, we 
may find that we have made some progress towards solving our 
problem of whether che institution of War is incrindcally and 
irredeemably evil in itself. We have discovered, in effect, tluc che 
problem has been wrongly propounded. Perhaps the truth is chat 
no created thing can ever be evil intrinsically and irredeemably, 
because no created thing is incapable of serving as a vehicle for 
the virtues that flow from the Creator. ‘The military virtues' arc 
virtues none the less for being jewels set in blood and iron; but 
the value lies in the jewels tl^selves and not in their honible 
setting; and it is flying In the face of all experience to jump to the 
conclusion that the only place where we can ever hope to find 
these precious things is che slaughterhouse where they have hap* 
pened to make their first epiphany to human eyes. The diamond 
that is secreted in the clay d<^ not remain there, but finds a fitter 
setting in the crown of a king; and when once the diamond*mine 
has yi^ed up its treasure it ceases to be anything but a death* 
trap for the miner who cannot now tear himself away from the 
scene of hes habitual coil and his accidental trove. What is true of 
the dross in which the diamond has Iain buried is likewise true 
of che ephemera] institutioa of War in which an eternal principle of 
goodness has glimmered darkly for a season, in the guise of 'the 
military virtues', in order that it may shine out brightly hereafter 
in the perfect physical peace of the City of God. It is the divine 

* In I(, D (triU. Td, ti, ep. )4e-te, u>d is Put III. A, VoLui, pp. 5^79, •b>v«. 
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virttM—uncbaoging is itself, but always chssgiAg its temporal 
abode—'that casta the reflexion of its own inner light upon each 
of its successive dwelUt^-places; and each of these dwelling-places 
assumes a derelict ugliness as soon as the temporarily indwelling 
spirit has ceased to lighten its darkness. 

^lliere is hardly any occurrence or phenomenon about which we need 
always be of the mind if we trace it back through the ages. That is, 

no was origiosUy an evil, but only became $0.... Many... instances 
of things ori^naby good, but which have outlived their purp<^, could 
be quoted; aud among them perbspa we might inolude War. Like every¬ 
thing whi^ has life, War never itmains stationary, but is always de- 
veloping. Animals did not wage wax. but humao beings did, and our 
descenunts—the "aupermen", as Goethe and Nietss^e call iheo^ 
will cease to do so.... The [uucirution of] War, with which history has 
acquainted ua, was once bom; it wss young and now is old. But, Just as 
the love of a maid seems to us lovely and that of an old woman repulsive, 
even so it ia with War: we cannot and muat not judge alike two things 
which from their very nature and iruMning are wholly different. There 
is nothing whatever ia conunoa between Achilles’ eternal Song of Hate 
and Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate to England; and slcnilar^thereis the pro- 
foundest difference between the battles in the Scamander Valley and (be 
fighting b e tw een the Meuae and the Moselle.'^ 

If we have persisted ia the worship of War when the goodness 
whld^ ODCe found a genuine though inadequate expression in *the 
military virtues’ has been given an incomparably higher sphere for 
its exercise in the Christian life, then we have been guil^ of th at 
idolization of aa ephemeral instirution which is one form of the 
nemesis of creativi^.^ And our sin is aggravated if, after centuries 
spent in attempting the impossible feat of serving two masters, we 
have latterly held to the lower and despised the higher^—relapsing 
altogether into the service of Odin and Ares, and repudiating even 
that half-hearted service which was rendned to Christ by our 
forebears. This last state of paganism is vastly worse than the first;* 
for the dehberate and self-conscious perversity of von Moltke’s and 
Mussolini’s arcbaistic * Milicansm’ is as different from the innocently 
archaic ‘military viituea’of the Cfievalier Bayard and Colonel New- 
come as the di^ of evening is different from the gleam of dawn. 
The innocence which the Colonel inherited from the Chevalier 
can never be recapmred in our Western World by the heirs of 
Frederick’s and Napoleon’s cynicism. Colonel Newcome's own 
author was well aware, when he created this lovable character in 
the middle of the nloeteenth century, that his creature’s charm 


• NiceU, <3, P.J TftM Biobo of War, Eisllah in&*Utioa G.«ndoB loia. Dent), bb. 
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and tra^y both owed aometbing to the fact of hia being already 
an anachroniam. The devotees of a Mussoltiuan Mara Redlvivxia 
will not be Newcomea or Bayards; they wiH be Robots and Mat> 
tians. This process of perversion, which is* the Dead Sea fruit of 
an Idolatry mated with Archaism, Is the exact reverse of Chat pro> 
cess of *etheriaiizacIon’, and that progressive transference of the 
£eld of action from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, in which, 
at an earlier point In this Study, wc have discovered our criterion 
of growth.* If this criterion is the true one, it informs us a priori 
that the institution of War cannot be morally static. Granting that 
this gruesome institution has provided a held for the exercise of 
‘the militaiy virtues’ yesterday, we may be sure that to-morrow 
the ‘chivalrous’ kind ^ War will either rankle into a ‘Militarism* 
without a vestige of virtue or beauty or else will be transfigured 
into a militia Chisti in which the physical warfare of one man 
against another will have been translated into a spiritual warfare 
of all men united in the semce of God against the powers of evil. 

If our present apostasy proves only to be the last convulsion of 
a paganism m arti^o mortis, and if t^ supreme crisis in the long- 
drawn-out atru^le between paganism and Chrisdaruty Is to end 
in paganism being driven completely off the field, we may dream 
0/ an age to come in which Physical War will have passed out of 
our life and faded out of our memory until the very word ‘war* 
loses currency—as the kindred word ‘sacrifice* has lost it already 
—except in a meaning which was origmally a metaphor. In those 
days, when men speak of *war*, they will be referring to the war of 
the spirit; and if they are ever reminded of the physical warfare 
which was the constant scourge of their predecessors for some six 
or seven thousand years, they will think of it in the category of one 
of those cruel initiation rites to which Homo CaUchumenus used to 
submit himself in order to win his way at last Into a Communion 
of Saints in which the theatre of War has been transferred from 
an outward to an inward battlefield. The warfare of that perfect 
Rsspuhlua Ckrisliana has been depicted with a poetic wealth of 
military Imagery,^ and has been described with the prophetic vision 
of sainthood.^ one of its citizens who came to proclaim the 
advent of the CwVos Dri many hundreds or thousand of years in 
advance. Saint Paul was delivering his message to the dtiaens of 
the war-stricken cities of a Hellenic universal state in an age of 
Hellenic history when the gleam of 'the military vircuea* could still 
catch and captivate the eye &om beneath the tarnish deposited by 
the ‘Militarism" of a *Time of Troubles'; and the Apostle seirca 
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upon all the ooble and glorious coxiDotations of War that still sur¬ 
vive 10 hia converts' minds in order to convey to them, in a chain 
of military metaphors, the more etherial glory and nobility of the 
Christian life. 


'Though we walk in the desb, we do not war after the flesh (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty thresh God to the 
pulling down of strong holds): casting down imagmstions, and every 
nigh thing that exalteiS itself agaiost the knowledge of God, and bring¬ 
ing into captivi^ every thought to the obedience of Christ.'' 


Additional Note 

Perhaps the considerations set out above may partially meet the 
following criticism of an earlier part of this Study which the author 
has received from Mr. G. F. Hudson of All Souls CoU^, Chtfbrd: 


'What troubled me In my reading of the chapters on “Challenge-and- 
Res^se'* was the fear that too much emphssis on the role of hard 
conditions in produdng Civilisation may work In ^vour of the' 'heroic" 
Nasi idea, which 1 am sure is the last thing you would wish! The 
advocates of unrestricted economic competition and ofil/of^poitrii^have 
always urged chat their kind of world makes for progress and high 
achi^ement, while a humanitarian soda! and international order would 
lead to stagnation and futility. It seems to me essential to distinguish 
between the value of different kinds of responses and to dlfferentlsce a 
type of challenge presented by power and wealth from that presented by 
baHship and oppression, Cl^lengM of the latter kind bring responses 
that are primarily economic and nulitaiy, and along tritb great achieve¬ 
ment in these helds goes an cutlook which tends to be ha^, brutal and 
"uacivdiaed'’ by the £ner standards of Civilization (cf, in various ways 
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Rome, Pruisit and iht North Bridab, Yankee Puritan, Induatrial re¬ 
sponse). But success in the economic and military responses inevitably 
brings '^th 2^ power: i.e. k eliralnates the conditions which gave rise 
to the cmLnation; and the challeoge now to be metis that of success it¬ 
self. If such success m«t bring degeneration, the only remedy is to 
retain the adverse conditions, or some disdpline equivalent to them 
artifiaaliy. But this introduces a contradiction into human effort, for 
“ * chaUenge is a genuine elfbrt to overcome that 
challenge. The response to the challenge of the American wilderness 
TO Oucago, but the success of the response eliminates the wilderness. 
Thus the problems of modem America are of quite a different kind from 
thMCoftbe Frontier Age, and the idea of some Americans (expressed in 
a film TAe World Changes, which you may have seen) that Industrialism 
has been all a mistake, and that America can only save her soul by get- 
tiiig back to subsistcnce-fermiflg, is in fact a counsel of despair, for 
it implies t^t all Man's effort to conquer Nature and jp crease 
wealth IS self-defeating. The answer, bowever, appears to be given by 
histories of two places which you quote as example*—Athwis and 
Venice. In both cases a community not ^vgured by Nature compen¬ 
sates itsdf and grows great by trade. But in both case* it b only aft4r the 
econocuc problems have been solved, and the hardships of living on the 
*‘chjn soil of Attica” or the Lido mudflats ^ve long been forgotten, 
that the cities make their great contributions to Civilisation in the 
higher sense. Athens and Venice were "sitting on the top of the Worid’* 
and no longer grappling with "hard countries” when they produ«d 
Sophocic* and Plato, Giorgione and Titian. It a, I contend, harder to 
live well in Capua tiian to cross the Alps; and to suggest Aat Capua 
represents the absence of challenge, and emphasise material hardship 
as a spur to creation, b to weigh down the scales against the finer in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic and "Epicurean" development of Qvilisation in 
favour of Spartans, Puritans, "strong men”, "go-getters”, “miliuriste", 
Cato and Herr von Papen (who have quite enough of the game 
already I).’ 
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INNOCENT IirS RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE OF 
CATHABISM 

At two pomes in this Psrt of the present Study> we heve touched 
upon the connexion between Pope Innocent IlPs proclaxnadon of 
» majtial crusade a|ainst the Albigensian Catbars and his approval 
of the spiritual movements that were being initiated in Western 
Christendom at the time by Saints Dominic and Francis. Innocents 
approval of the spiritual revival within the bosom of the Chutxh 
was as lukewarm as his recourse to the sword against the heretics 
was half-hearted; and this lukewarmness in a good cause will per¬ 
haps more than oi^et the balf-heartedness in a bad cause when we 
are appraising Lotario de’ ContI*s spiritual worth as a human 
being. If, however, we mercihilty allow that great Pope the easier 
option of being judged, not as a man, but merely as a statesman, 
we shall find evidence of statesmanship of an exceedingly high 
order in the dual policy which Innocent w^orked out and applied 
as his solution for the problem of Catharism. The nature of this 
policy has been clarified in an iUuininating work from the pen of 
a modem Western scholar.* 

The problem of Gatharism was even graver than that of the rela¬ 
tions between the Spiritual and the Temporal Power which con¬ 
fronted the Western Church in the same age. The two problems 
had both presented themselves in the course of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and their common root was the corruption of the Western 
Church in general, and the Papacy in pardculv, io the immediately 
preceding period of Weatem historyThis scandal provoked the 
simultaneous attacks which the Weatem Church sustained at the 
hands of the heredcs and of the secular powers respectively. Seth 
attacks were formidable, but the heretics’ onslaught was the more 
dangerous of the two because it had a longer reach. While the 
secular powers did not look beyond one or other of the alterna¬ 
tive aims of exploiting the Church or reforming it. the Caihars 
threatened to destroy it by prodaiming principles which shook the 
Church's existing structure to (be foundations. 

The crucial issue between thee converts to an Oriental heresy 
and the authorities of a Western Church against which they were 

C <») W » PP. 369-71. 4 Bd rV. C (lU) («) 3 (jS), pp. asd 56J , 
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in revoJt was not the Ciiri^tological dUpute b^ween a Paulidan 
‘Adopdonism’ and an Orthodox ‘ConcapticDisra’.i Still loss was 
it the more general theological issue between a Manicbaean dualism 
which was attributed to ^0 heretics by the Catholics a and 
a monism which the Catholics professed in theory without always 
managing to avoid the pitfall of dualism in their own theological 
speculations when they were off their guard. The principles over 
wluch the medieval Western battle between orthodoxy and heresy 
was fought were not matters of theology at all, but were matters of 
practical life. 

*The notion of Christian poverty and of living the Apostolic life of the 
itinerant preacher is the essential contwt of the heresy [whl^ made its 
appearance in Western Chcistendom in the eleventh century]. This is so 
at Cologne as well as ui the South of France; and this notion always 
continued in fact to be the principal notsf of the heresy, among Cathars 
and Walden^axis alike, dovm to the b^innlng of the thirteenth cenuuy. 
To lead the life of the Apostles and to be their true successors Is the gist 
of the heretics’ claim; and it was this claim that brought about their 
breach with the Church.,,, pTheological] speculations retire quite Into 
the background in face of wLat was really the principal question—the 
question whether the true Church of Christ is to be found among those 
who claim for themselves the Apostolic Succession snd. with it. the 
exclusive and effective authority to confer all ecclesiastical orders, or 
whether, on the contraiy, it ts to be found among those who live as the 
Aposdes lived and as tl» Gospel demands.'* 

These two evangelical ideals of the Apostolic life and a voluntary 
poverty made a powerful appeal to the Plebs Christvina of the 
Western World in the second chapter of Western history: m 
the hrst place because at this time iid place these ideals had the 
charm of novelty in the second place because they shone out so 
dazsiingly against the dark foil of current conduct In the life of the 
Established Church; and in the third place because the advocates 
of this new evangelicalism were impressive practisers of what they 
were preaching. The Cathars were not disgruntled proletanaos^ 
who, under a show of piety, were seeking^^en if only half-con> 
sciously—to reduce th^ more prosperous neighbours to a level 
of poverty above which they themselves had no hope of rising. 
CatharUm was not a protest against the experience of poverty; it 
was a revulsion from the experience of wealth.^ Waldes, for 

> For tK« Ciaunecion batmen an 'AdnptiooiK* and a *Coneaodonut' Ttfstoa 
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example, the eponymous founder of the Waldcnses, was a rich 
roan who had made his fortune by usury.' And, while some of the 
heretics were uneducated (rustkaiii),* the culli^icd and well-io- 
do element predominated.J Clerics and nobles, but never pro¬ 
letarians, are expressly mentioned as Joining their ranks, and the 
legal pr^ession was well represeiited among them.* It was the 
sA-imposed rules of these religious communities, and not any 
inToIuotary circumstances In the previous state of life of their 
members, that debarred them from reuining wealth and from 
accumulating it;* and, if their preachers acquired the name of 
weavers, this was because they were preachers-tumed-weavers (on 
the model of Saint Paul), not weavers-tumed-prcachers.* 

When the rich and noWe thus embraced an evangelical poverty 
for Christ’s sake, this was a sure sign of the genuineness of their 
religious conviction.’ The potency of their preaching was propor¬ 
tionate to the degree of thrir own personal sacrifice. This was a 
movement which the medieval Western Esablished Church could 
not afford either to flout or to ignore. Yet the first reaction of the 
Church to Cathariam was aridJy negative, When the ecclesiastical 
authorities found that they could not snuiF Catbarism out by giving 
it the bad name of Manichaelsm, they denounced the C^thars on 
the better substantiated grounds tlUt they were setting up a 
Counter-Church and that their programme of going back to the 
Gospels involved the abandonment of a number of vital Catholic 
Institutions.* Even when the authorities did not set themselves to 
suppress the heresy by force, they refused the heretics permission 
to put their evangelical ideals Into practice. For instance, when in 
AJ>. 1179 the Waldenses petitioned the Roman Curia for licence 
to live their Apostolic life, they were refused the right to preach 
after being put through a mere travesty of an eKamination.^ Such 
levi^ and la^ of vision In high places, of course, merely confirmed, 
inst^ of refuting, the heretics’ indictment of the Church, and 
accelerated the progress of the heresy instead of retarding it. 

This was the state of affairs as Innocent III found ic on his 
accession; and the policy that he devised for dealing with it is his 
chief title to be ragged as a great pontiff. 

'The dedeive rum In (he relations between the hierarchical Church 
and the reli^oua movement was Cakeo during the pontificate of Innocent 
III. Until then tbs religious movement grown, through its own 
native forces, outside the Church and In increasing opposition to it— 

' Grusdsuxub op. dt, o< t6:. * Ibid., p. 

* Ibid., p. 167. • Ibid., pp. S 4 -$, ijO-Si. iSa, 

* Ibid., pp. * Ibid., pp. 3^^ 

’ Ibid., «p. ql, p. jS, ■ Ibid., pp. 33-4. 

* Ib»d., pp. 59 - 6 »« 
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while the Curia had neglected (apart from the relatively trivial attempia 
at the beginning of the twelfth century) to look for ways of creating a 
held of activity inside the Church for the new forme religious life: 
voluntary poverty and itinerant preaching. All efforts to secure ecdeeia* 
etical reception for these fonna of life had been answered by the 
Church with a veto and with an instruction that any tranegressicn of this 
veto was to be punished as heresy. But at the same time the Church 
lacked both the means and the energy to enforce this veto in practice and 
to simpreas the religious movement eifecdvely, 

*Tbis was the strained ucuadoa which Innocent III found when he 
mounted the Papal Throne at the begumlngof 1198. In this situation he 
did not immediately intervene with a definite compr^eosive pro¬ 
gramme ; and In fact he never anempeed to transform the situation on 
uniform and radical lines by taking sysieciauc creative measucea. On the 
other hand, from the beginning of nis pondircaie until his death, in all 
the measures which the Curia felt itself obliged to take tv-i-w the 
relinous movement and the heresy, lanocent steadfostly and unwaver¬ 
ingly maintained a position, and pursued aims, which betokened a funda¬ 
mental departure from the policy of his predeceasors. He sought to 
bndge the gulf between the religioui movement and the hierar^cal 
Church by conceding to the demands for Apostolic itinerant preaching 
and for evangelical poverty a possibility of finding scope for action Iri- 
side the Church— 4 ut this only on cra^tron that w orthodu doctrine 
was not tampered with and that the Papal and hierarchical authority 
received an unqualifed recognition, Dy this policy he compelled the 
devotees of the evangelical life, voluntary pover^ and Apostolic preach¬ 
ing to make the choice between the Church and heresy—without main¬ 
taining the previous ruling (hat allegiaoce to the Boman Church should 
imply a renunciation cf the ideals of the religious movement. On the 
other side he showed an uncompromising severity, and brought into 
action all the forces and the means at his command, in combaiing heresy 
in so for as it refused to accept, In consideration of these concessions, its 
own ceincorporatlon into the e c c l es i astical order. And finally he enlisted 
for this struggle against heresy predseJy those circles which shared with 
the heretics their panldpacion in the religious movement but which had 
duly consented to be incorporated into the society of the Catholic 
Ch^b. This policy resulted 00 the one hand in ^e formation of a 
series of comiouninea, congregations and orders (the mendicant orders, 
above all) in which the movement for religious poverty found its ecclesi¬ 
astically recognised orthodox expressjons, while on the other hand it 
produced the new ways of oombsting heresy: the Albigenslan War and 
later the Inquisition, This does not isean that Innocent either created 
or even willed these new struaures and new methods. The living forces 
that led to them had not proceeded focm him, and he had no part or lot 
in them. His policy was not the expression of a religious conversion of 
the goven^g element in the Church; It sprang from a clear Insight Into 
the Church’s tasks ots-d-tu the religious movement of the age-^ move¬ 
ment that could never be mastered by mere vetos and coodemnationa 
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without my constructive work o& the Church’s part. Innocent Ill did 
not experienc e in himself the religious forces of his time, but be did 
recognizetheir existence; and he htt to his credit the important achieve- 
ment of having known how to incorporate these forces Into the hier* 
•rchical Chiiru and having exercised the cleverness and the tact, the 
foresight and the energy, t£at were requisite for this usk. There^ he 
not omy averted the ^ger that the merarchieal Chur^ might irre- 
trierabfy cut itself off from the living religious forces of that age; he also 
smoothed the path and pointed the way for the reformation of the Chris- 
tian life in the Catholic Ctnirch of t^ thirteenth century. His policy 
d eci ded that the fbnnleas fermentatioo of tbs religious movement should 
succeed in bringing forth the great new orders and ordinancea/* 

If Innocent bad not adopted this policy in his Roman Curia, 
Francis In his Umbrian city-state might have been driven out of 
the Church’s fold into the Cathars’ wilderness. Both Francis him¬ 
self and Bernard of QuintavalJe carne frorri just the social 
milieu as Waldes;’ the first generation of Franciscans, like their 
Cathar contemporaries, were mainly drawn from the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie and the nobility and the clergy and they were mis¬ 
taken for heretics on their first appearance in France.* This affinity 
between Franciscanism and Catharism in respect of their common 
virtue of unworldJiness enabled the spirit of Saint Francis to pre¬ 
vail over the spirit of Waldes and Bogomll-TbeophUus and Con- 
stantine-Silvanus and Paul of Samosata when the Western Church 
had signally failed to quell this alien spirit by calumny and ob* 
structiveness and violence. And on this showing we must conclude 
that, while Francis might never have been given the scope for 
doing his wort: within the bosom of the Cbur^ if it had not been 
for Innocent, it is equally improbable that Innocent’s dual policy 
would have been blessed with success if it had not'been for Saint 
Francis and Saint Dominic. If this ia our conclusion, we shall be 
more than ever at a loss to understand the apparent superdlioua- 
tiem of Innocent's bearing towards Francis at his ^t encounter 
with this heaven-sent executant of the worldly will of a hard- 
pressed ecclesiastical statesman. 

I Giuaettsno. dt., pp, pp-a. Coepin pp, r^-H. » IWd.. p. 164. 
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